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May  29,  1913. 
To  the  Honorable, 

The  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

Gentlemen: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment,  appointed  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
by  this  Board  on  October  26,  19 10,  herewith  presents  its  final  report. 
The  report  comprises  three  volumes,  and  consists  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  and  the  reports  of  the  various  specialists  employed  by  it. 

It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  take  up  in  con- 
ference with  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  the  reports  of  the 
various  specialists  before  the  submission  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  of 
the  Committee's  final  report,  in  order  that  its  report  might  be  based 
upon  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Committee.  The  work  of  the  in- 
quiry, however,  has  consumed  so  much  more  time  than  was  originally 
expected,  and  other  matters  of  great  importance  have  demanded  so 
much  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  that  it  has  been 
impossible  to  conduct  the  proposed  conferences.  The  Committee  feels 
that  more  will  be  gained  by  submitting  the  entire  results  of  the  inquiry 
at  the  present  time,  while  there  still  remains  an  opportunity  to  secure 
constructive  results  during  the  life  of  the  present  administration,  than 
would  be  gained  by  undertaking  a  conference  at  this  late  date. 

I.    THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

Your  Committee  submits  herewith  a  brief  outline  of  the  results  and 
general  conclusions  of  the  school  inquiry  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  indicates  the  salient  facts  relating  to  its  origin, 
plan  and  significance. 

(i)     Co-operation  Between  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the 
Board  of  Education  Established. 

Your  Committee  is  able  to  report  that  there  is  now  nothing  to  pre» 
vent  the  fullest  cooperation  between  the  City  Government  and  the  Board 
of  Education  in  the  development  of  the  public  schools.  In  a  statement 
transmitted  by  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell  to  the  Comptroller, 
outlining  his  plans  for  the  use  of  the  proposed  allowance  of  $9,250  for 
one  statistician  experienced  in  school  matters,  three  clerks  and  one 
stenographer  and  typewriter,  he  has  listed  what  he  will  be  able  to  under- 
take, with  the  aid  of  the  proposed  force,  as  follows : 

I.  "The  design  is  to  relieve  as  far  as  possible  the  principals  and  teachers  of 
schools  from  making  the  very  heavy  and  cumbersome  annual  report  from  which  statis- 
tics for  many  important  purposes  are  derived,  and  instead  thereof  to  keep  in  this  office, 
derived  from  the  monthly  reports  of  principals,  a  statement  drawn  up  in  proper  statis- 
tical form  of  any  essential  facts  from  month  to  month,  which  will  be  practically  com- 
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pleted  when  the  month  of  June  arrives,  and  from  which  the  necessary  reports  may  be 
made  to  those  requiring  them  at  any  time. 

2.  "To  relate  the  registration  and  attendance  of  the  public  schools  to  population 
more  closely  than  is  done  at  present. 

.  3-  "To  collect  and  study  all  statistics  bearing  upon  the  matter  of  the  selection  of 
sites  for  new  school  buildings  and  to  enable  the  City  Superintendent  to  advise  the 
Board  of  Education  regarding  the  proper  order  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the 
purchase  of  sites. 

4.  "To  make  careful  study  of  the  problems  of  promotion  and  non-promotion, 
rapid  advancement  and  retardation,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  concerned, 
but  for  a  more  economical  administration  of  the  schools. 

5.  "To  collect  statistics  bearing  upon  the  proper  distribution  of  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  throughout  various  school  buildings,  by  districts,  as  far  as  this  subject  may  be 
within  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

6.  "To  collect  and  tabulate  statistics  acceptable  to  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  as  to  the  need  for  new  teachers  in  day  elementary,  high,  training 
and  evening  schools,  etc. 

7.  "To  prepare  the  necessary  annual  reports  for  transmission  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  United  States  Department  of  Education. 

8.  "To  make  careful  study  of  all  these  statistics  and  any  similar  statistics  with  a 
view  to  a  more  efficient  and  more  economical  administration." 

It  is  now  apparent  that  the  Board  of  Education  has  indicated  its  1    / 
intention  to  adopt  a  definite  program  for  the  development  of  the  schools    '■' 
and  to  conduct  its  work  upon  the  basis  of  fact,  rather  than  upon  the ! 
basis  of  educational  opinion.^    If  the  fact  basis  is  accepted,  and  adhered 
to  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  chief  source  of  discord  will  have  been 
eliminated,  for  the  only  possibilities  for  future  differences  of  opinion 
will  lie  in  the  interpretation  of  facts  and  in  the  translation  of  knowledge 
into  action.    The  situation  calls  for  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  with  the  Board  of  Education,  for  en- 
lightened public  opinion  may  be  safely  depended  upon  in  the  future  to 
throw  the  weight  of  its  influence  in  the  right  direction.    Your  Commit- 
tee believes  that  the  establishment  of  intelligent  cooperation  in  the  place 
of  misleading  irresponsible  conflict  is  well  worth  all  that  this  inquiry  has 
cost  even  if  no  other  constructive  suggestions  had  resulted  therefrom. 

As  further  evidences  of  the  willingness  of  the  Board  of  Education 
to  cooperate  with  the  city  government  for  the  good  of  the  schools, 
attention  is  called  to  the  special  investigations  of  (i)  ventilation,  (2) 
truancy,  (3)  reports  and  the  reporting  system,  (4)  methods  of  esti- 
mating the  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  conduct  of  the  schools, 

'  The  semi-annual  report  of  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Churchill,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  was  presented  to  that  body  on  July  9,  1913,  contains  the  following 
reference  to  the  present  relation  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment: 

"The  year  has  shown  what  in  previous  years  many  had  surmised  to  be  true,  that 
quarrels  with  the  Board  of  Estimate  are  unnecessary  and  wasteful.  The  Board  of 
Education,  by  delegating  so  many  of  its  duties  to  subordinates,  had  lost  touch  with 
the  real  needs  of  the  schools  and  had  found  itself  unable  to  understand  or  to  demon- 
strate to  the  Board  of  Estimate  the  needs  of  the  schools.  Subordinates  will  confer 
freely  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  substantiate,  by  a  less  reluctant  exhibition  of 
records,  statistics  and  facts,  their  propositions.  As  a  result  you  will  gain,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  your  rightful  standing  as  a  body  conversant  with 
the  needs  of  the  schools,  a  body  economical  in  requisition  for  those  needs,  and  a  body 
determined  in  accordance  with  the  laws  to  be  the  factor  to  decide  as  to  how  the 
Department  shall  be  conducted." 
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(S)  the  retirement  fund,  (6)  superior  merit  and  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  (7)  the  training  schools  for  teachers,  and  (8) 
the  course  of  study,  all  of  which  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Board 
of  Education  during  a  period  covered  by  this  inquiry.  Within  the 
past  six  months  the  Board  of  Education  has  acceded  to  the  request  of 
this  Board,  and  has  made  provision  for  the  more  definite  calculation  of 
salary  accruals.  On  May  14  the  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  trial  of  the  method  proposed  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bach- 
man,  one  of  the  specialists  engaged  by  this  Committee,  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information  upon  which  to  base  its  estimates  for  additional 
elementary  and  high  school  teachers.  Principals'  and  teachers'  asso- 
ciations have  been  studying  the  various  interim  reports  submitted  by 
this  Committee,  and  have  made  very  helpful  reports  as  a  result  of  their 
deliberations  and  study.  The  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation which  has  been  studying  the  Bachman  report  on  "Intermediate 
Schools"  has  reported  in  favor  of  their  extension  as  far  as  possible. 

(2)    Economies  Effected  or  Indicated  as  a  Result  of  the  Inquiry. 

There  is  no  way  to  measure  in  terms  of  money  the  economies 
effected  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  and  through  the  work  of  this 
board.  An  indication  is  afforded  by  the  annual  budget  estimates  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Before  this  board  began  to  ask  questions  the 
Board  of  Education  yearly  estimated  that  the  annual  increase  of  school 
population  was  twice  what  it  actually  had  been. 

For  example,  when  the  elementary  school  principals  were  requested 
through  the  City  Superintendent  to  estimate  the  increase  in  register  in 
their  respective  schools  on  December  31,  19 12,  over  the  register  in 
December,  191 1,  the  estimates,  when  added  together,  indicated  an  in- 
crease of  35,377  pupils,  whereas  the  employees  of  this  Committee 
showed  that  the  actual  average  annual  increase  for  four  years  previous 
was  only  19,108,  or  16,269  less  than  the  principals'  estimate  for  the 
year  1912  over  1911.^ 

The  effect  of  this  analysis  upon  the  Board  of  Education's  own  esti- 
mate is  shown  by  the  following,  taken  from  its  estimate  for  1913: 
Estimated  increase  in  register  for  December  31,  1912,  18,607;  average 
annual  increase  for  five  years,  16,885.  This  shows  a  difference  between 
the  estimated  increase  and  the  average  annual  increase  of  only  1,722. 
In  1912  the  Board  of  Education  asked  for  a  total  of  1,260  additional 
teachers,  to  cost  $648,056.  Whereas,  for  1913,  it  asked  for  only  986 
additional  teachers,  to  cost  $523,016.     Despite  the  fact  that  the  equal 

^In  this  connection  Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman  makes  the  following  statement  in  his 
report  on  Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes  the  Number  of  Teachers  Needed  in  the 
Elementary  Schools: 

"These  exaggerated  estimated  increases  in  the  register  when  the  individual  school 
was  the  unit  of  the  forecast  and  principals  were  relatively  free  to  make  their  estimates 
in  their  own  way  illustrate  how  inexact  such  es:timates  are  and  how  more  exact 
estimates  could  easily  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  year  over  year 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  register  of  the  system  as  a  whole." 
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pay  law,  which  increased  the  average  salary  of  most  teachers,  went  into 
effect  in  1912,  the  Board  of  Education  reduced  the  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  money  required  for  additional  teachers  by  19.29  per  cent., 
and  its  estimate  of  the  number  of  additional  teachers  required  by  21.70 
per  cent.  During  the  year  1912  over  219  additional  teachers  were  em- 
ployed for  whom  no  funds  were  allowed  in  the  budget.^ 

Considerable  economies  have  been  effected  by  the  repair  shops  in- 
stalled by  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Buildings  following  this  Board's 
refusal  to  vote  funds  for  new  desks  when  remodelled  old  desks  could 
be  used.  Further  economies  in  supplies  have  been  effected  through  a 
more  careful  analysis  and  inspection  of  goods  delivered. 

The  estimated  possible  economies  set  out  in  the  two  Armstrong 
reports  alone  are  as  follows: 

Report  on  the   Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Buildings   (an- 
nually)            $650,000 

Report  upon  New  York  Public  Schools;   Delays  in  Location,  Construction 

and  Design   (annually) 1,200,000 

Total    $1,850,000 

The  adoption  of  the  cooperative  plan  of  vocational  and  continua- 
tion school  work  will  make  unnecessary  the  construction  of  at  least  two 
vocational  schools  annually  for  the  next  few  years,  which  would  have 
to  be  provided  if  the  school  system  were  to  introduce  that  training 
along  the  lines  heretofore  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  cooperative  plan  of  work  will,  upon  that  basis,  save  at  least 
$1,000,000  annually  for  the  next  several  years,  and  will  produce  much 
more  practical  results,  if  the  experience  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.,  is  to  be  trusted. 

(3)     The  Achievements  of  the  Local  Schools  Indicate  the 
Intrinsic  Bases  for  Future  Progress. 

As  was  to  be  expected  the  inquiry  has  demonstrated  that  the  local 
school  system  has  already  conducted  experiments  and   has  produced 

'Budgetary  Requests  of  Department  of  Education  to  Provide  Teachers  (1)  for 
Increase  in  Register  and  for  the  Reduction  of  Over-Size  Classes  Only 


Budget 
Estimate 

of 

(1) 
To  be  Appointed  in 
Fall  Term  Preceding 
Given  Budget  Year 

(2) 

To  be  Appointed 

During 

Budget  Year 

(3) 

Total 

Amounts 

Requested 

Teachers 
Requested 

Amount 
Requested 

Teachers  (3) 
Requested 

Amount 
Requested 

1912 

1913 

1914 

438 
384 
324 

$307,300.00 
295,480.00 
270,640.00 

914 

535 
382 

$272,874.16 

(2)  172,208.34 

133,666.65 

$579,440.83 
467,688.34 
404,306.65 

(1)  Does  not  include  principals,  assistants  to  principals  and  additional  teachers. 

(2)  New  salary  schedules  went  into  efEect,  increasing  initial  salary  from  $640  to  $720. 

(3)  Requested  for  five  months  only. 
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tested  results  which  should  be  utilized  for  further  experimentation  and 
for  the  eradication  of  the  patent  weaknesses  in  the  present  system. 
Your  Committee  has  found  much  to  commend,  as  well  as  much  to 
criticise.  It  believes  that  it  has  successfully  demonstrated  the  possi- 
bility of  offering  serious  constructive  criticism,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  due  credit  for  the  great  achievements  of  those  who  have  given 
their  best  efforts  and  the  better  part  of  their  lives  to  the  development 
of  our  system  of  public  education.  The  Committee  cordially  approves 
of  the  praise  given  to  Dr.  William  H.  Maxwell,  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools/  and  to  the  heads  of  the  system  by  the  various  reports  of 
the  specialists  employed  by  it.  It  wishes  also  to  express  its  approval 
of  the  work  of  those  in  the  ranks  whose  achievements  are  consider- 
able, of  the  veritable  army  of  teachers  and  directors  who,  unknown  and 
unheralded,  perform  each  task  and  render  each  service  without  fear 
and  for  the  good  of  the  community. 

(4)    The  School  is  the  Intermediary  Between 
the  Individual  and  Society. 

This  inquiry  has  re-emphasized  that  the  public  school  is  a  great  en- 
gine of  democracy,  and,  as  such,  should  not  be  dominated  by  any  class. 
It  can  render  its  greatest  service  to  society  when  all  members  of  society 
are  giving  their  best  service  to  it.  The  American  people  have  a  right 
to  expect  that  their  best  political  scientists,  political  economists,  statis- 
ticians, religious  teachers,  labor  leaders  and  students  of  public  affairs, 
as  well  as  their  best  educators,  shall  cooperate  and  shall  strive  to  pro- 
mote the  proper  development  of  the  public  school,  for  it  is  only  when 
all  of  these  authorities  join  with  the  educator  and  exert  their  united 
efforts  that  society  is  truly  represented,  and  that  the  layman  may  feel 
assured  that  the  public  school  may  be  made  to  render  service  commen- 
surate with  its  cost  and  worthy  of  the  fondest  hope  of  democracy.^ 

'  See  Elliott  report,  p.  261,  and  letter  of  Supt.  Maxwell  setting  forth  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  system  since  1899,  pp.  69-97. 

^In  the  publications  of  the  American  Sociological  Society,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  645-65, 
Prof.   Paul  Monroe,  of  Teachers  College,   Columbia  University,   says : 

"If  I  may  speak  for  the  largest  group  of  professional  men  and  women  in  our 
society,  I  would  formulate  this  argument  in  terms  of  a  plea  for  public  education :  a 
plea  to  the  scientist,  that  he  be  interested  not  only  in  the  new  interpretation  of  phe- 
nomena, and  in  the  new  control  of  natural  forces ;  but  also  in  the  dissemination  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  scientific  methods  of  thought  and  procedure  among  the  masses, 
jnd  thus  assist  in  the  control  of  the  greatest  of  all  forces,  public  opinion  and  social 
will ;  to  the  economist,  that  he  be  interested  not  only  in  the  investigation  and  interpre- 
tation of  the  economic  phenomena  of  society,  but  also  in  that  institution  which  touches 
more  lives  and  those  lives  more  powerfully  than  any  other  save  possibly  the  state  itself, 
that  it  be  not  one  of  the  most  wasteful  of  institutions  in  the  expenditure  of  human 
energy,  and  relatively  one  of  the  most  inefficient  in  the  expenditure  of  social  wealth; 
to  the  historian,  that  he  realize  that  the  vital  connection  in  the  continuity  of  history 
is  to  be  made  in  the  transmission  of  the  achievements  and  standards  of  the  past  to  the 
coming  generation ;  that  the  really  vital  thing  in  history  is  the  teaching  of  history  to 
the  end  that  historic  forces  and  institutions  be  generally  understood  and  conserved; 
io  the  sociologist  that  he  also  give  attention  to  the  problems  of  public  education,  a 
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The  wide  discussion  of  the  reports  in  the  daily  press  and  monthly 
periodicals  and  the  public  conferences  and  discussions  thereof  prove 
clearly  that  the  interest  of  the  general  public  in  the  schools  is  so  keen  as 
to  make  it  forever  impossible  for  any  influence  to  make  the  schools  the 
football  of  machine  or  personal  politics. 

II.     THE  GENERAL  CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 

Your  Committee  has  summarized  the  main  conclusions  and  con- 
structive suggestions  upon  which  its  investigators  are  in  general  accord. 
In  presenting  this  summary  the  Committee  wishes  it  clearly  understood 
that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the  worth  of 
those  recommendations  which  deal  with  problems  requiring  treatment 
at  the  bands  of  those  qualified  by  academic  training  and  practical  ex- 
perience. They  are  listed  herein  in  their  logical  order  and  in  brief 
and  conclusive  form.  All  the  suggestions  which  deal  mainly  with 
educational  matters  have  financial  significance.  The  more  obvious 
facts  of  financial  import  are  pointed  out  by  the  Committee  under  the 
appropriate  heads. 


CONCLUSION  ONE. 

The  course  of  study  in  all  schools  should  be  organized  around  human  prob- 
lems and  made  simple  and  elastic  enough  to  permit  of  differentiation 
to  meet  the  needs  of  different  nationaUties  and  groups. 

In  a  letter  to  Professor  Hanus,  dated  September  6,  191 1,  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  sets  forth  in  detail  how  difficult  it  had  been 
to  establish  a  uniform  curriculum  of  eight  years. -^ 

Professor  McMurry,  in  his  report  upon  "The  Course  of  Study," 
has  pointed  out  that  the  New  York  course  of  study  is  in  some  respects 
twenty  years  behind  the  times,  that  it  is  not  organized  around  human 
problems,  that  it  shows  want  of  educational  leadership,  and  that  it  is 

social  process  now  so  influenced  by  the  general  principles  which  are  fundamental  to 
his  science  that  it  has  become  the  chief  means  by  which  society  seeks  to  accomplish  a 
great  variety  of  its  purposes — to  assist  its  helpless ;  to  correct  its  delinquents ;  to 
improve  its  dependents ;  to  equalize  its  opportunities ;  to  preserve  its  resources ;  to 
lift  up  the  lowly  races;  to  amalgamate  alien  races;  to  preserve  its  hard-won  wealth 
of  culture ;  to  perpetuate  the  results  of  its  age-long  struggle  with  Nature ;  to  render 
stable  the  triumphs  over  the  limitations  of  human  nature;  the  process  by  which  it 
seeks  to  realize  in  coming  generations  those  ideals  which  are  promulgated  by  the 
present  as  an  aspiration  or  as  a  vision  of  possible  attainment." 

'  The  letter  of  City  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  Professor  Hanus  will  be  found  on 
pages  69-97. 
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not  fitted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils.  He  states  in  reply  to  criticism 
of  his  report  that  the  local  system  does  allow  the  teachers  of  special 
classes  for  backward  and  ungraded  pupils  to  follow  their  own  curricu- 
lum, teachers  of  cooking  and  reading  to  vary  the  course  according  to 
local  conditions,  and  kindergarten  teachers  infinite  variation  in  their 
work.  The  point  of  his  criticism  is  that  this  differentiation  should  be 
extended  to  other  subjects.  As  regards  drawing,  construction  work, 
cooking  and  sewing,  the  investigator  points  out  that : 

"Nothing  less  than  a  complete  change  of  viewpoint  in  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  the  curriculum,  in  terms  of  both  social  values  and  child  psychology,  could  do 
much  to  broaden  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  broadened." 

At  another  point  he  states : 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  children  in  some  schools  hear  only 
foreign  languages  at  home,  while  few  in  other  schools  hear  anything  but  English,  all 
are  expected  to  spend  approximately  the  same  time  in  the  study  of  English.  And,  of 
course,  there  must  be  overcrowding  for  some  tens  of  thousands,  and  not  enough  work 
for  other  tens,  while  all  suffer  more  or  less." 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Bachman,  in  his  report  upon  "Promotion,  Non-pro- 
motion and  Part-time,"  commenting  upon  the  length  of  time  it  takes 
children  to  complete  the  elementary  school  course  in  this  city,  says : 

"While  pupils  are,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  in  attendance  by  fourteen  on  the 
average  7.2  years,  64.81  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  thirteen  to  fourteen,  exclusive  of  those 
graduating,  continue  in  school  between  7,2  and  8.2  years ;  27.41  per  cent,  between  8.2 
and  9.2;  and  7.95  per  cent,  between  9.2  and  10.2  years.  Yet  less  than  42  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  entering  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  ever  complete  the  course  of 
study." 

At  another  point  this  investigator  says : 

"That  children  rieed  to  remain  one,  two,  three  and  even  four  years  after  becoming 
fourteen  to  complete  the  course  of  study — and  some  of  them  do  not  complete  it  even 
then — shows  to  what  extent  the  proper  length  of  the  period  of  elementary  education 
has  been  disregarded,  and  to  what  extent,  considering  the  conditions  under  which  chil- 
dren have  to  work,  their  progress  is  retarded  by  the  excessive  requirement  that  all  of 
them  shall  complete  the  same  course." 

Dr.  Calvin  O.  Davis,  in  his  report  upon  the  "High  School  Course 
of  Study,"  says : 

"We  view  this  uniformity  of  prescription  as  vicious  in  principle  and  injurious  in 
practice.     It  is  undemocratic,  unsocial,  unpedagogical." 

In  another  section  of  his  report,  in  discussing  the  inadaptability  of 
the  general  high  school  course  for  all  who  could  or  would  profit  by  it, 
Dr.  Davis  says : 

"It  is  certainly  incongruous  to  provide  a  single  uniform  course  for  all  pupils  in  the 
general  high  schools  in  a  city  with  the  diversified  business  interests,  the  complex  social 
relations,  and  the  individual  difference  in  intellectual,  physical,  and  moral  powers  found 
in  New  York  City.  Uniformity  can  operate  advantageously  only  over  a  homogeneous 
body  dominated  by  singleness  of  aim;  not  over  a  heterogeneous  community  with 
diversified  aims  and  interests." 
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This  same  investigator,  after  comparing  New  York's  course  with 
that  of  ten  other  cities,  as  regards  the  scope  of  work  offered  in  the 
general  high  school  course,  the  intensiveness  with  which  the  many  stud- 
ies are  pursued,  and  the  flexibility  with  which  the  work  is  administered, 
concludes  that  New  York  ranks  markedly  below  the  majority  of  other 
cities  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 

In  order  to  administer  a  course  more  extensive  in  scope  and  in- 
tensive in  attack  than  New  York's  existing  course  it  is  pointed  out 
that  it  will  be  necessary  that  changes  be  made  in  the  uniform  prescrip- 
tions for  all  students.  While  it  will  not  be  easy  to  introduce  a  dif- 
ferentiated course  of  study  for  all  schools  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible.  The  inquiry  has  indicated 
how  it  can  be  done. 

Professor  McMurry  suggests  that : 

"The  principal  and  teachers  of  a  school  in  one  of  the  crowded  sections  of  the  East 
Side,  assisted  by  the  best  talent  among  the  superintendents,  shall  plan  a  curriculum 
for  that  particular  school.  In  this  way,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  might  be  shown 
what  one  good  curriculum  is.  Since  the  upper  West  Side  contains  a  very  different 
kind  of  population,  a  curriculum  for  a  particular  school  there  might  be  planned  in  a 
similar  manner.  Thus,  a  second  curriculum  might  be  secured  adapted  to  a  particular 
situation.  For  a  certain  school  in  the  Bronx,  representing  a  third  type  of  environ- 
ment, and  of  pupils,  a  curriculum  might  be  prepared  under  like  conditions ;  and  a 
fourth,  fifth,  and  others  might  follow, -according  to  the  number  of  somewhat  distinctive 
types  of  schools  in  the  entire  city. 

"With  the  help  of  these  curricula  principals  and  teachers  of  other  schools  might 
take  the  initiative  in  preparing  curricula  for  their  own  schools.  If  they  lack  ability, 
or  energy,  or  power  to  cooperate  with  one  another,  or  all  these  together,  they  could 
at  least  adopt  outright  one  of  the  several  types  already  developed,  that  most  nearly 
fitted  their  own  condition.  In  that  case  they  would  at  least  get  a  much  better  fit  than 
any  they  now  have." 

Mr.  Stuart  Courtis,  in  the  report  upon  the  application  of  his  tests 
to  some  33,000  New  York  school'  children,  has  outlined  clearly  how  by 
the  application  of  his  tests  the  course  in  arithmetic  may  be  made  to 
meet  the  needs  of  children  of  different  nationalities,  and  of  different 
economic  groups,  and  further,  how  the  Board  of  Education  may  ascer- 
tain the  grade  of  ability  required  in  different  pursuits,  so  that  it  may 
train  children  to  meet  these  demands  without  making  the  school  the 
handmaiden  of  business. 

The  methods  outlined  in  Mr.  Courtis's  report,  and  by  Dr.  Bach- 
man,  in  his  reports  upon  "Promotion,  Non-promotion  and  Part-time," 
and  upon  "Over-age  and  Method  of  Determining  Over-age,"  or  scien- 
tific methods  similar  thereto,  will,  if  adopted  and  developed,  make  it 
possible  for  the  Board  of  Education,  the  superintendents,  the  principals 
and  teachers  to  get  a  grasp  on  their  problems  at  the  beginning  of  each 
term,  and  will  thus  enable  them  to  do  their  work  much  more  efficiently. 
In  this  way  a  body  of  information  will  be  furnished  currently,  which 
will  serve  as  a  basis  for  frequent  changes  in  the  course  of  study  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  community.    In  the  case  of  the  high  school  course  Pro- 
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fessor  Davis  makes  the  following  statement  concerning  its  proper  ad- 
justment to  the  individual  and  to  society: 

"The  principals  of  the  various  high  schools  should  be  encouraged,  in  conjunction 
and  cooperation  with  their  respective  teachers,  to  make  thorough  analysis  of  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  community  in  which  their  schools  are  located,  and  of  the  dominant 
interests  and  real  needs  of  the  pupils  that  enter  their  schools.  They  should  formulate 
courses  of  study  for  their  several'  schools  in  the  light  of  their  findings  and  the  best 
educational  insight  they  can  command.  Such  courses  of  study,  unless  disapproved  by 
their  official  superiors,  should  then  be  put  into  actual  operation  in  the  schools  for 
which  they  were  designed,  and  the  result  carefully  watched  by  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion and  Appraisal.  Every  five  years  it  should  be  incumbent,  on  each  principal  and  his 
corps  of  teachers  to  re-analyze  the  entire  local  situation  and,  so  far  as  found  advisable, 
to  recast  the  course  of  study  anew.  Only  by  adopting  some  such  procedure  can  a 
course  of  study  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  real  needs  of  the  community  it  is  designed 
to  serve  and  in  harmony  with  contemporary  educational  principles." 

Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  have  adopted  differentiated  cur- 
ricula. Of  all  great  cities  New  York  can  most  easily  develop  differen- 
tiated curricula,  because  the  different  nationalities  live  for  the  most  part 
in  compact  groups,  and,  when  they  move,  they  usually  pass  from  one 
section  of  the  city  to  another  section  inhabited  by  people  of  their  nation- 
ahty.  For  example,  there  are  the  Jewish,  Italian,  German,  Irish,  Fin- 
nish and  Chinese  settlements.  Jewish  people  leaving  the  East  Side 
of  Manhattan  usually  go  to  the  Bronx  or  to  the  Brownsville  district  of 
Brooklyn.  It  is  only  the  third  or  fourth  generation  of  Jewish  immi- 
grants who  move  to  the  upper  West  Side  or  to  the  other  sections  of  the 
city  where  the  school  population  is  most  cosmopolitan. 


CONCLUSION  TWO. 

The  content  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  made  as  practical  as  possible 
and  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of  commercial, 
industrial  and  vocational  subjects  emphasizing  the  larger  and  more 
important  aspects  of  industrial  and  commercial  activities. 

A  course  of  study,  built  around  human  problems,  and  capable  of 
differentiation  and  of  adjustment  to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  pupils 
should,  according  to  the  experts,  use  for  illustrative  purposes,  as  far  as 
possible,  customs,  activities,  pursuits  and  materials  with  which  the 
pupils  have  had  experiential  relations. 

Professor  Hanus,  in  the  "Report  as  a  Whole,"  says  that  the  pro- 
gram of  studies  in  our  public  schools  must  cover: 

(a)  The  school  arts — reading,  writing,  arithmetic; 

(b)  Language  and  literature   (modern  and  ancient) ; 
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(c)  History,  government  and  economics; 

(d)  Art  (pictorial  and  plastic  art,  constructive  art,  and  music)  ; 

(e)  Mathematics; 

(f)  Natural  science; 

(g)  Manual  arts  and  domestic  arts; 

(h)   Physical  education,  including  physical  training  and  athletics; 
(i)   Vocational  guidance. 

Some  school  systems  have  made  changes  in  the  course  in  arithmetic 
and  provide  for  the  teaching  of  simple  bookkeeping,  which  will  enable 
children  to  keep  simple  personal  and  family  accounts,  before  bank  dis- 
count is  taught.  Elementary  arithmetic  is  taught  in  terms  of  the  store, 
the  shop  and  the  foundry,  instead  of  in  terms  of  general  commerce  and 
international  trade.  Professor  Schneider  has.  indicated  in  his  report 
how  such  a  course  in  arithmetic  and  other  correlated  subjects  is  not  less 
cultural  than  the  present  course.  He  maintains  that  it  is  more  cultural 
because  it  and  other  subjects  taught  in  terms  of  actual  life  will  help 
children  to  master  their  environment  rather  than  to  be  mastered  by  it. 
In  this  connection  it  is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  Board  of  Education 
has  directed  that  a  trial  be  made  of  a  course  of  study  in  arithmetic 
which  was  worked  out  by  the  Committee  on  Studies  and  Text  Books 
and  which  is  simpler  and  more  concrete  than  the  former  course. 

The  fact  that  the  industrial  and  commercial  army  is  recruited,  for 
the  most  part,  from  the  elementary  school,  necessitates  a  differentiated 
course  of  study,  according  to  Professor  Hanus.  In  the  "Report  as  a 
Whole"  he  says : 

"It  seems  to  me  important  that  greatly  increased  flexibility  in  subject  matter  and 
administration  should  characterize  the  instruction  of  the  last  two  elementary  school 
years  in  harmony  with  the  varying  future  careers  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the  pupils 
are  going  on  to  the  high  schools,  some  are  going  into  industry  or  commerce  or  home 
life  as  soon  as  they  are  freed  from  school  by  the  compulsory  attendance  law.  Many 
of  the  pupils  in  these  years  are  over  age  and  have  no  interest  in  the  usual  'academic' 
work  beyond  reaching  the  standard  that  will  set  them  free.  In  any  case  a  single  uni- 
form course  of  study  for  these  pupils  is  not  satisfactory  in  view  of  their  different 
purposes ;  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  a  few  schools,  at  least,  the  experiment  be 
thoroughly  tried  and  appraised  long  enough  to  really  determine  its  value  or  the  reverse, 
of  a  differentiated  course  of  study;  one  for  the  pupils  going  on  to  the  high  schools, 
rich  in  the  usual  academic  studies  (including  a  modern  language,  if  well  taught)  ;  one 
for  pupils  going  into  industry,  rich  in  the  right  kind  of  manual  training  and  in  the 
domestic  arts  for  girls ;  and  a  third  for  boys  and  girls  going  into  stores  or  other 
commercial  shops,  rich  in  elementary  instruction  in  commercial  subjects.  While  no 
one  of  these  differentiated  courses  should  neglect  the  subjects  emphasized  by  the 
others,  the  dominant  subject  matter  should  be  clearly  evident  to  parents  and  pupils 
alike.  Such  differentiated  courses  are  already  established  in  a  near-by  State  and  are 
decidedly  promising  in  ministering  to  social  and  individual  needs,  not  only  holding 
pupils  in  school,  but  giving  them  something  of  real  value  to  them  while  they  remaiii! 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  such  courses  might  prove  to  be  equally  advan- 
tageous in  New  York  City.  This  recommendation  applies  with  special  force  to  the 
intermediate  school,  to  be  discussed  later." 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  school  to  create  artificial  shops, 
foundries,  store  and  manufacturing  plants,  where  pupils  can  be  given 
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practical  training  under  ideal  conditions.  The  cost  of  such  a  procedure 
would  be  prohibitive  if  it  were  possible  or  advisable.  Commenting  on 
this  situation,  Dr.  Frank  V.  Thompson,  in  his  monograph  upon  "Com- 
mercial Education,"  says : 

"Because  the  public  school  has  hitherto  assumed  the  responsibiUty  for  commercial 
education,  commerce  has  felt  no  responsibility  for  it.  But  the  experience  in  vocation 
(industrial)  education  points  strongly  to  the  general  conclusion  that  the  school  unaided 
cannot  deal  effectively  with  the  problem.  Business  men  will  need  to  go  through  the 
evolution  of  thought  which  is  leading  the  manufacturer  to  assume  his  share  in  indus- 
trial education.  For  reasons  of  efticiency,  expense,  and  expediency,  commercial  train- 
ing'^ will  need  to  be  divided  between  the  school  and  the  business  house.  Business, 
like  industry,  formerly  had  a  system  of  apprenticeship  which  will  need  to  be  reestab- 
lished in  some  form  of  cooperation  with  the  schools.  In  the  meantime,  the  schools 
must  not  wait;  a  plan  which  is  immediately  possible  must  be  undertaken;  and  the 
practical  cooperation  between  the  school  and  business  must  be  constantly  aimed  at." 

In  other  words,  as  Professor  Hanus  states  it : 

"The  solution  of  the  problem  of  satisfactory  commercial  education  must  be  solved 
in  the  cooperation  of  commerce  and  education,  just  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
industrial  education  is  sought  in  the  cooperation  of  industry  and  education.  Com- 
merce, like  industry,  must  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  thousands  of  young  lives 
devoted  to  its  service." 

Dr.  Thompson  states  at  another  point : 

"New  York  City's  commercial  courses  are  academic  rather  than  vocational.  The 
general  subjects  in  the  course  are  in  most  cases  not  related  to  the  vocational;  the 
specific  vocational  subjects  cover  only  a  part  of  the  vocation,  and  the  lesser  part  at 
that.  Compared  with  the  vocational  industrial  courses  taken  as  a  type,  the  commercial 
courses  under  consideration  have  so  small  a  connection  with  commerce  that  they  can- 
not be  strictly  classified  as  vocational. 

"The  contemporary  conception  of  commercial  education  in  New  York  City  should 
be  largely  extended,  and  should  emphasize  the  larger  and  more  important  aspects  of 
commercial  activities,  such  as  merchandising,  salesmanship,  business  organization,  and 
advertising." 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  by  Dean  Herman  Schneider, 
of  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  that  the 
school  and  shop  can  work  together: 

"If  the  one  common  ground  will  be  the  mutually  safe  ground  of  the  mental,  phys- 
ical and  the  moral  advancement  of  those  who  work.  This  will  seem  to  the  superficial 
critic  a  too  ideal  basis  on  which  to  do  business  in  this  day  and  generation.  He  will 
probably  agree  that  it  is  a  nice  scheme  to  have  in  mind,  but  an  impossible  one  on 
which  to  operate.  There  is  but  one  satisfactory  answer  to  this,  namely,  that  the  thing 
is  being  done  and  is  being  done  satisfactorily." 

The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  involving  the  relation  of 
schools  to  industry,  as  stated  by  Dean  Schneider,  is  found  in  education 
accompanying  gamful  employment — in  the  cooperation  of  industry  and 
education.  This  cooperation,  according  to  Dean  Schneider,  may  be 
best  effected  in  two  distinct  ways :  by  organizing  cooperative  or  part- 
time  vocational  schools,  and  by  continuation  schools.  The  former  is 
based  on  an  agreement  between  the  school  system  and  a  group  of  manu- 

'  Italics  not  in  original. 
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facturers,  whereby  the  manufacturers  give  appropriate  shop  instruc- 
tion to  groups  of  apprentices,  and  the  schools  the  accompanying  related 
theoretical  and  general  instruction.  The  apprentices  receiving  this  in- 
struction are  subdivided  so  that  the  two  divisions  of  the  group  alternate 
between  shop  work  and  school  attendance.  The  apprentices  receive  the 
usual  apprentice  pay  for  their  work.  The  schools  have  no  practice 
shops,  since  the  industries  themselves  provide  the  shop  training  re- 
quired. The  latter,  the  continuation  schools,  are  based  on  an  agree- 
ment by  the  employers  to  release  their  youthful  employees  at  periods 
when  they  can  best  be  spared  for  a  limited  time,  a  half-day  or  a  day 
altogether,  per  week,  for  appropriate  instruction  by  the  school  system. 
In  Ohio  the  law  makes  the  continuation  school  compulsory. 
Dr.  Schneider  says : 

"Objection  is  frequently  made  on  tlie  part  of  shop  owners  to  the  cooperative  sys- 
tem on  the  assumption  that  alternating  sets  of  students  would  cause  confusion  and 
inconvenience  to  the  shop  organization.  Experience  covering  a  period  of  four  years — at 
Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Solvay,  N.  Y. ;  and  Chicago,  111. — shows  that  this  assumption  is 
false." 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
first  steps  showing  the  practicability  of  the  cooperative  plan  suggested  by 
Dean  Schneider  have  already  been  taken  in  New  York's  day  elementary 
schools  and  evening  scliools.  Superintendent  Shiels  has  introduced  the 
plan  in  the  evening  schools,  and  it  is  now  being  tried  out  in  Public 
School  No.  4,  Manhattan,  through  the  cooperation  of  several  white 
goods'  manufacturers  with  that  school. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor's  Committee  on  Industrial  Edu- 
cation reported,  after  careful  study,  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  the 
cooperative  plan,  and  called  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
plan  did  not  permit  of  the  exploitation  of  the  schools  by  commercial 
and  industrial  interests. 


CONCLUSION  THREE. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  take  necessary  steps  to  effect  the  gradual 
elimination  of  teachers  of  special  branches. 

The  revision  of  the  course  of  study  along  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
specialists  employed  by  the  Committee  will  make  the  gradual  elimina- 
tion of  teachers  of  special  branches  possible,  now  numbering  about  429, 
exclusive  of  kindergartens,  and  costing  nearly  $500,000  per  annum.  In 
his  report  upon  "The  System  of  General  Supervision  and  the  Board  of 
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Examiners,"  Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott  discusses  the  general,  social 
and  educational  policies  which  condition  the  teaching  of  the  special 
branches  as  follows : 

"By  their  nature  the  effective  development  of  the  special  branches  presents  not 
only  numerous  special  problems  of  instruction  and  supervision,  but,  in  addition,  certain 
complex  issues  of  general,  social  and  educational  policy.  Notwithstanding  the  years 
of  their  testing,  the  special  branches  have  not  succeeded  in  attaining  a  recognized  and 
guaranteed  place  in  the  program  of  studies  of  public  schools.  Their  introduction  has 
come  only  after  an  energetic  and  insistent  campaign  by  those  who  have  been  convinced 
of  their  essential  worth  in  popular  education.  Their  further  extension,  after  introduc- 
tion and  recognition,  has  been  dependent  upon  various  fortuitous  circumstances,  such 
as  varying  available  financial  resources,  and  the  extent  to  which  public  interest  has 
been  aroused.  Even  with  these  things  in  mind  the  fundamental  fact  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  successful  incorporation  of  the  special  branches  into  the  program 
of  studies  of  elementary  schools  especially  will  take  place  only  as  the  branches  are  in 
the  hands  of  teachers  and  supervisors  of  training,  merit,  skill  and  balance. 

"Our  conclusion  is  that  steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to 'render  unnecessary  the 
majority  of  the  special  teachers  in  music,  drawing,  and  physical  training,  and  to  facili- 
tate and  hasten  the  effective  qualifications  of  regular  class  teachers.  Those  teachers 
who  are  qualified  should  receive  an  appropriate  salary  bonus.  As  long  as  the  teaching 
of  these  subjects  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  a  special  group  of  teachers,  not  only  will 
the  public  continue  to  have  reservations  as  to  the  rightful  place  of  such  subjects  in 
elementary  education,  but  the  regular  teachers  themselves  will  not  be  ready  to  assume 
responsibility  for  this  special  instruction,  nor  will  principals  consider  it  as  among  the 
objects  of  necessary  attention." 

The  presentment  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  his 
twelfth  annual  report,  relative  to  the  curtailment  of  the  force  of  special 
teachers,  explains  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  salaries  of  such  teach- 
ers then  in  the  service,  or  for  abolishing  a  certain  number  of  such  posi- 
tions, by  the  fact  that  the  budget  appropriations  for  the  year  191 1  were 
not  sufficient  to  carry  the  then  existing  corps.  "Had  it  (the  curtail- 
ment) been  deferred  five  years  longer,"  said  the  City  Superintendent, 
"it  is  probable  that  the  special  teachers  of  singing,  sewing,  physical 
training  and  drawing  might  have  been  dispensed  with,  without  serious 
injury  to  the  schools." 

It  was  said  by  representatives  of  the  Board  of  Education,  during  the 
budget  hearings  in  October,  19 10,  that  these  teachers  were  employed 
because  there  was  great  need  to  improve  the  class  work  of  the  older 
teachers  in  the  system,  who  received  their  education  before  new  sub- 
jects were  introduced  into  the  curriculum  and  before  many  subjects  in 
the  course  of  study  had  been  given  a  new  content.  It  was  made  plain, 
however,  that  the  work  of  the  special  teachers  was  not  carried  on  under 
any  direct  control.  The  special  teachers  were  teaching  old  teachers,  as 
well  as  the  new  teachers,  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  prepared  in 
the  city's  training  schools  to  teach  the  modern  subjects. 

Whether  or  not  it  will  be  more  satisfactory  for  the  system  if  these 
special  teachers  are  taken  over  and  given  regular  work,  is  a  matter  the 
Board  of  Education  will  do  well  to  consider.  The  Director  of  Physical 
Training  advises  that  the  supervisors  of  this  special  branch  should  be 
the  last  to  be  eliminated. 
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CONCLUSION  FOUR. 

Each  school  as  a  neighborhood  center  should  ally  itself  with  neighborhood 
interests  and  take  cognizance  of  local  needs. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  in  the  reports  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  plan  of  procedure  of  each  school  should  be  dependent 
upon  its  individual  conditions,  and  should  not  be  controlled  by  the  con- 
ditions in  other  school  districts,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
discussion.  If  this  plan  be  established,  it  is  argued  that  it  will  then 
be  possible  for  the  school  to  function,  not  only  with  respect  to  local 
needs,  but  also  as  a  center  for  the  dissemination  of  culture  in  the  entire 
city.  As  brought  out  by  Dr.  McMurry,  this  may  be  possible,  provided 
the  principal  is  made  the  real  and  not  merely  the  nominal  head  of  his- 
school.  To  this  end  he  and  his  teachers  should  take  the  initiative  in 
making  the  curriculum  in  all  subjects  for  their  school.  The  possibility 
of  carrying  this  into  effect  is  undoubtedly  conditioned  by  the  amount 
of  unassigned  time  which  is  allowed  to  the  principal  and  his  teachers. 

The  attention  of  the  Committee  has  been  called  also  to  the  overbur- 
dening of  pupils  with  excessive  home  work,  and  home  study  assign- 
ments, especially  so  in  the  departmental  grades  and  in  the  high  schools, 
due  undoubtedly  to  the  lack  of  coordination  among  the  several  depart- 
mental teachers.  In  this  connection  the  necessity  for  an  investigation 
into  this  special  phase  of  the  school  problem  is  emphasized,  and  the 
suggestion  for  frequent  conferences  of  teachers  in  departmental  and 
in  high  school  grades  on  the  subject  in  question  is  urgently  recom- 
mended. 

As  to  the  syllabi  furnished  the  principals  and  his  teachers.  Dr. 
McMurry  recommends  that  such  syllabi  should  discuss  methods  in  a 
way  that  will  in  no  sense  tend  to  tie  the  principal's  hands  or  those  of 
his  teachers. 

Answers  of  principals  to  questions  propounded  by  the  specialists 
engaged  by  the  Committee  contain  admissions  by  principals  to  the  ef- 
fect that  their  main  efforts  are  directed  to  other  matters  than  to  the 
improvement  of  the  instruction.  Discussing  the  powers  and  duties  of 
elementary  school  principals,  Professor  Elliott,  in  his  monograph  on 
"The  System  of  General  Supervision  and  the  Board  of  Examiners," 
maintains  that,  while  the  by-laws  make  the  principal  "the  responsible 
administrative  head"  of  his  school,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  by-laws 
places  upon  him  a  large  supervisory  responsibility,  in  fact,  however, 
the  principal  has  no  real  supervisory  independence,  or  initiative,  what- 
sover.    Professor  Elliott  says : 

"Practically  all  of  the  constructive  features  of  his  work  are  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  associate  superintendent,  or  the  district 
superintendent.  In  the  last  analysis  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the 
city  may  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  the  principals  fail  to  .perform,  or  are 
prevented  from  performing,  those  activities  that  are  the  rightful  functions  of  their 
offices." 
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In  his  report,  entitled  "Problems  in  Organization  and  Administra- 
tion of  High  Schools,"  Dr.  Frank  W.  Ballou  has  pointed  out  that  the 
high  school  principals  in  this  city  are  cramped  in  the  same  way  that 
the  elementary  school  principals  are,  and  that  they  should  be  released 
from  clerical  and  administrative  routine,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be 
enabled  to  contribute  the  results  of  their  experience  and  their  knowl- 
edge to  the  solution  of  high  school  problems.  Dr.  Ballou  maintains 
that  the  principal  can  be  released  from  routine  work  only  by  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  work  of  principals,  heads  of  departments  and  teach- 
ers. Whether  this  means  that  provision  must  be  made  for  especially 
qualified  statistical  clerks,  of  different  character  from  those  now  as- 
signed to  do  routine  work,  the  Board  of  Education  should  take  steps  to 
determine. 

Professor  Elliott  has  pointed  out  that  the  weakness  of  the  present 
system  is  its  centralized  control  and  its  failure  to  provide  for  checking 
and  evaluating  processes.    He  says  : 

"The  schools  have  lacked  an  audit  that  would  exhibit  how  all  that  which  is  being 
-attempted  is  being  done,  an  audit  that  would  reveal  the  degree  to  which  the  machinery 
■oi  organization  is  adapted  to  its  purpose;  an  audit  that  would  display  the  essential 
facts  of  the  census,  attendance  and  rate  of  progress  of  pupils,  the  accomplishments  of 
teachers,  and  an  analysis  of  the  real  cost  in  money  of  the  several  and  numerous  activ- 
ities that  enter  into  school  education.  The  more  important  of  these  facts  New  York 
■City   does  not  know   to-day." 

The  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal,  suggested  by  Professor 
Elliott,  if  established  would  become  the  centralizing  and  unifying  force 
in  the  system  adjusted  on  an  absolutely  impersonal  basis.    He  says : 

"This  bureau  or  division  should  be  in  charge  of  a  chief  or  superintendent  who  is 
■directly  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  should  be  organized  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  it  to  serve  as  the  central  agency  for  the  gathering  and  interpreta- 
tion of  statistical  and  other  data  with  reference  to  the  schools ;  and  also  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  such  investigations  as  are  necessary  for  the  rational  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  school  system." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  schools  were  organized  to  meet  neighbor- 
hood needs,  and  if  the  work  were  standardized  and  organized,  as  indi- 
cated above,  the  arguments  for  small  schools  would  lose  much  of  their 
force.  It  would  seem  that,  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  land  and  build- 
ings, and  the  greater  cost  of  administering  differentiated  curricula  in 
small  schools  than  in  larger,  that  the  city  should  not  attempt  to  provide 
school  buildings,  seating  only  1,500  pupils,  until  after  the  present  methods 
of  administering  large  schools  have  been  revised,  and  it  has  been  deter- 
mined finally  that  small  schools  are  necessary. 
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CONCLUSION  FIVE. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  make  a  careful  investigation  to  ascertain 
whether  cosmopolitan  or  composite  high  schools  offering  several  different 
cotirses  of  study  or  small  high  schools  with  differentiated  curricula 
should  be  developed. 

The  report  of  one  of  the  specialists  employed  by  the  Committee 
contains  a  recommendation  for  small  schools  with  specialized  curricula.^ 
Another  report  offers  a  type  course  of  study  which  apparently  contem- 
plates the  development  of  the  cosmopolitan  or  composite  type  of  high 
school.- 

Your  Committee  does  not  attempt  to  pass  final  judgment  upon  the 
educational  questions  involved.  It  does,  however,  maintain  that  high 
schools  with  specialized  curricula  are  unduly  expensive,  because  they 
provide  many  small  classes,  and  because  more  buildings  are  required, 
necessitating  the  duplication  of  auditoriums,  gymnasia,  playrooms  and 
playgrounds.  Experience  has  indicated  that  differentiation  in  the 
course  of  study  is  possible  where  pupils,  pursuing  different  courses,  may 
be  gathered  together  to  take  certain  special  work  in  common  subjects; 
for  example,  those  taking  the  classical  course  may  join  with  those  pur- 
suing commercial,  manual  training,  or  technical  courses  in  making  up 
a  class  in  practical  civics,  elementary  political  economy,  elementary 
chemistry,  botany,  physiology  or  physical  geography.  In  small  schools 
with  a  specialized  'curricula  special  classes  in  any  of  these  subjects 
might  be  impossible,  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  providing  a 
teacher  for  a  few  pupils. 

As  a  matter  of  general  observation  it  is  manifest  that  the  cosmopoli- 
tan type  of  high  school  tends  to  obliterate  class  distinction,  while  the 
small  specialized  high  school  tends  to  emphasize  class  distinction.  The 
plumber's  son  and  the  merchant's  son  walk  about  the  same  halls,  recite 
in  the  same  rooms  and  play  on  the  same  athletic  teams  of  the  cosmo- 
politan school,  although  pursuing  very  different  courses  of  study.  All 
sorts  of  problems  relating  to  human  life  and  human  relations  stand 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  the  cosmopolitan  high  school,  whereas  there  is 
some  danger  that  the  extension  of  the  small  specialized  high  school  with 
specialized  curricula  may  tend  to  keep  alive  the  class  distinctions  which 
haA-e  arisen  in  the  past  because  of  the  different  pursuits  people  have 
followed.  It  has  been  argued  that  the  establishment  of  engineering 
courses  in  regular  colleges  has  been  instrumental  in  improving  the  so- 
cial status  of  the  engineer.  Many  careful  observers  point  out  that  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools  and  the  teaching  of  manual  train- 
ing and  vocational  subjects  in  the  high  schools  have  had  the  same 
effect.  The  establishment  of  small  specialized  schools  may  react  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and,  if  so,  they  may  become  undem.ocratic. 

^  Report  of  Frank  W.  Ballou,  p.  67. 
^  Report  of  Calvin  O.  Davis,  p.  221. 
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The  New  York  City  Central  Council  of  Teachers'  Associations, 
which  has  been  studying  the  reports  submitted  to  this  Committee  by  the 
various  specialists,  has  collected  a  great  deal  of  information  bearing 
upon  this  question.  Their  report  indicates  that  the  weight  of  educa- 
tional opinion  is  in  favor  of  the  cosmopolitan  type  of  high  school. 

Because  of  the  density  of  population  in  New  York  City,  we  fear 
that  the  cost  of  small  specialized  high  schools  would  be  practically  pro- 
hibitive. On  the  other  hand,  this  same  density  of  population  makes 
feasible  and  economical  the  large  high  school  building,  as  it  makes 
possible  a  most  intensive  use  of  auditoriums,  gymnasia  and  athletic 
fields.  These  last  mentioned  facilities  make  provision  for  outside 
recreational  a'ctivities  which  belong  in  a  modern  high  school.  In  the 
case  of  small  high  schools  these  facilities  must  be  duplicated  without 
providing  for  any  activities  which  cannot  be  carried  out  as  well  in  a 
larger  building,  where  the  daily  program  is  properly  organized. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  met  with  in  conducting  the  large  cosmo- 
politan high  schools  are  due  to  the  fact  that  our  schools  have  not 
adopted  modern  administrative  methods,  and  have  not  standardized  the 
work  sufficiently  to  permit  of  a  proper  division  of  labor.^  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  ascertain  whether  the  educational  problems  involved 
cannot  be  met  by  careful  study  and  appraisal  of  results. 


CONCLUSION  SIX. 

The  Board  of  Education,  through  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Appraisal  or  other  bureau,  should  establish  a  fact  basis  for  its  educa- 
tional, administrative  and  financial  work. 

It  is  impracticable  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  deal  intelligently 
with  its  many  difficult  problems,  unless  it  has  at  hand  basic  data  show- 
ing actual  school  conditions.  If  such  data  are  not  available,  it  is 
impossible  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  know  and  to  indicate  to  the  , 
city  and  to  the  general  public  what  the  fundamental  achievements  and 
needs  of  the  system  are.  Most  of  the  present  reports  examined  during 
the  course  of  the  inquiry  have  been  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  and  in- 
adequate. The  information  collected  upon  them  has  been,  in  many 
cases,  found  to  be  misleading. 

The  specialists  engaged  by  the  Committee  agree  in  general  that  the 
current  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  furnish  data  as  to 
the  following  conditions  in  each  school: 

'  See  report  of  F.  W.  Ballou,  Problems  in  the  Administration  of  High  Schools, 
page  67. 
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1.  The  number  of  boys  and  girls  in  each  grade. 

2.  The  actual  size  of  classes. 

3.  The  number  of   full-time   classes,   part-time  classes  and  alter- 

nating classes. 

4.  The  age-grade  distribution  of  pupils. 

5.  The  nationalities  of  pupils. 

6.  The  number  and  actual  size  of  available  rooms. 

7.  The  adaptability  of  classrooms  and  of  the  equipment  of  build- 

ings and  playgrounds. 

With  such  basic  data  available  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Ap- 
praisal, suggested  by  Prof.  Hanus  and  his  cooperating  assistants,  will 
be  able  to  carry  forward  continuous  studies  of  jfiighly  important  educa- 
tional problems.  Many  of  these  problems  have  been  discussed  in  the 
investigators'  reports  submitted  to  this  Committee.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  indicated  below. 

(i)  What  is  the  proper  size  of  an  elementary  school  class  and  of 
a  high  school  class?  (See  "Report  on  Promotion,  Non-promotion  and 
Part-time,"  by  Bachman,  and  "Report  on  Problems  in  Organization  and 
Administration  of  High  Schools,"  by  Ballou, ) 

(2)  What  are  the  proper  limits  of  the  period  of  elementary  edu- 
cation ? 

(3;  AA'hat  should  be  the  ciualitati^-e  and  cjuantitative  requirements 
of  the  courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  high 
school?  (See  "Report  on  the  Course  of  Study,"  by  McMurry;  "Report 
on  Course  of  Study  in  High  Schools,"  by  Davis ;  "Report  on  Commercial 
Education,"  by  Thompson,  and  "Report  on  A'ocational  (Industrial) 
Schools,"  by  Schneider.) 

(4)  What  should  be  the  normal  rate  of  promotion  in  classes? 
(See  "Report  on  Promotion,  Non-promotion  and  Part-time,"  by  Bach- 
man.) 

(5)  At  what  age  is  it  best  for  the  child  to  enter  the  elementary 
school  ? 

(6)  What  has  been  the  effect  of  part-time  in  the  lower  grades 
and  in  the  tipper  grades;  and  in  just  what  way  is  school  progress  af- 
fected thereby?  (See  "Reports  on  Promotion,  Non-promotion  and 
Part-time,"  and  on  "Over-age  and  Method  of  Determining  Over-age," 
by  Bachman.) 

(7)  What  are  the  possibilities  for  the  elimination  of  part-time? 
(a)     By  means  of  the  transfer  of  pupils  to  other  schools, 

by  readjusting  daily  programs  of  study  and  time 
schedules,  and  by  organizing  intermediate  schools. 
(See  "Report  on  Intermediate  Schools,"  by  Bach- 
man.) 
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(b)  By  means  of  the  Ettinger  part-time  plan,  and  its  possi- 
ble extension  throughout  the  entire  system.  (See 
"Report  on  Promotion,  Non-promotion  and  Part- 
time,"  by  Bachman. ) 

(8)  How  does  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  school  to  school  affect 
their  grade  advancement? 

(9)  Is  it  advisable  to  extend  the  group-teaching  plan,  now  con- 
fined to  the  lower  primary  grades,  to  all  the  grades  of  the  school? 

(a)  Economic  advantages  of  the  plan. 

(b)  Educational  advantages  of  the  plan. 

(10)  To  what  extent  may  the  school  work  be  improved  by  the 
scientific  measurement  of  individual  abilities  and  aptitudes? 

(a)  By  means  of  the  Courtis  tests.      (See  "Report  on  the 

Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic,"  by  Courtis.) 

(b)  By  employing  the  Binet-Simon  measuring  scale  of  in- 

telligence.    (See  "Report  on  Ungraded  Classes,"  by 

Goddard.) 
(ri)  How  may  the  available  facts  which  relate  to  the  compulsory 
attendance  service  and  to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  truancy  be 
utilized  for  purposes  of  legislation,  criticism,  advice  and  administrative 
control?  (See  "Report  on  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Service,"  by 
Burks.) 

(12)  What  are  the  possibilities  for  effecting  a  proper  cooperation 
between  the  schools,  the  industrial  trades  and  the  commercial  houses? 
(See  "Report  on  Vocational  (Industrial)  Schools,"  by  Schneider; 
"Report  on  Commercial  Education,"  by  Thompson;  and  the  "Report 
on  the  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic,"  by  Courtis.) 

(13)  How  may  a  proper  standardization  of  teachers'  ratings  be 
established?  (See  "Report  on  the  System  of  General  Supervision  and 
the  Board  of  Examiners,"  by  Elliott.) 

(14)  What  is  the  probable  annual  growth  and  distribution  of  the 
school  population?  (See  "Report  on  Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes 
the  Number  of  Teachers  Needed  in  the  Elementary  Schools,"  by  Each- 
man;  and  the  "Report  on  New  York  Public  Schools — Delays  in  Their 
Location,  Design  and  Construction — Remedies  Suggested,"  by  Arm- 
strong. ) 

(15)  What  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  wider  use  of  the 
school  plant?  (See  "Reports  on  the  New  York  Public  Schools"  and 
"The  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Buildings  of  the  City 
of  New  York,"  by  Armstrong;  and  the  supplementary  report  on  "The 
Economic  Utilization  of  the  Public  School  Plant  for  Educational  and 
Recreational  Purposes,"  by  Howe.) 

(16)  How  does  the  system  of  ventilation  in  the  classroom  and  the 
quality  of  air-supply  affect  the  health  and  progress  of  school  children? 
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(See  "Reports  on  the  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Build- 
ings of  the  City  of  New  York,"  by  Armstrong;  and  joint  report  on 
"Ventilation  Conditions  and  the  Quality  of  Air  Supplied  to  Classrooms 
in  the  City  of  New  York,"  by  Armstrong,  Baskerville,  Winslow  and 
Lucas. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Committee's  investigation  was,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  to  collect  facts  on  school  conditions  and  to  show 
how  statistical  and  experimental  methods  may  be  applied  to  the  work  of 
the  schools,  rather  than  to  set  up  any  definite  and  final  conclusions  as 
to  the  solution  of  local  school  problems. 

Items  I,  3,  4,  6,  7,  16,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15  and  16,  in  the  foregoing 
list  of  problems,  have  been  studied  during  the  course  of  the  investiga- 
tion. The  study  of  these  problems  should  be  carried  on  continuously 
along  the  lines  indicated  in  the  reports,  or  in  such  way  as  the  further 
conduct  of  these  inc[uiries  may  indicate.  Items  2,  5,  8  and  9  are  merely 
indicated  in  the  various  reports. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  recently  undertaken  studies  of  some 
of  these  problems,  or  of  problems  closely  allied  thereto.  There  is  the 
same  need  for  continuous  studies  of  all  these  vital  problems.  Accord- 
ing to  the  specialists  employed  by  the  Committee,  if  the  results  of  these 
studies  are  properly  tested,  and  the  related  facts  scientifically  assem- 
bled, each  half-year  of  school  work  will  yield  additional  evidence  bear- 
ing upon  all  these  inquiries,  and  the  Board  of  Education  may  safely 
depend  upon  such  experimental  data  and  evidence  for  its  proper  guid- 
ance. If  the  Board  of  Education  will  from  this  time  on  formulate  defi- 
nite programs  for  the  conduct  of  its  work,  and  make  provision  for  test- 
ing that  work  as  it  progresses,  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry  will  have  been 
accomplished. 


CONCLUSION  SEVEN. 

The  Board  of  Education's  Attendance  Department  should  adjust  its  work 
so  as  to  maintain  discipline  and  control  school  attendance  without 
resorting  to  police  methods  in  checking  truancy. 

The  relation  of  the  maintenance  of  discipline  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  obvious.  Dr.  Jesse  D.  Burks,  in  his  report  upon  "The  Compul- 
sory Attendance  Service,"  says : 

"The  compulsory  attendance  service,  as  at  present  organized  and  conducted,  limits 
its  functions  very  largely  to  the  performance  of  police  functions  related  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  school  attendance.  Its  investigations  are  directed  chiefly  to  the  immediate 
explanation  and  checking  of  truancy  and  irregularity,  rather  than  to  the  discovery  and 
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treatment  of  deeper  causes.  This  point  of  view  is  not  only  made  evident  by  the 
emphasis  in  the  annual  and  current  reports,  which  is  placed  upon  the  return  of  children 
to  school,  arraignment  of  delinquent  pupils,  and  prosecution  of  parents;  and  by  the 
relatively  small  attention  to  an  analysis  of  family  influences,  physical  and  mental  condi- 
tion of  delinquents,  and  cooperation  of  various  social  agencies,  but  it  is  distinctly 
stated  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  report  on  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  for  the  year 
1910-11.  Commenting  upon  the  relation  of  the  work  of  attendance  officers  to  that  of 
'visiting  teachers'  he  says ;  'The  function  of  the  former  is  to  cure  truancy ;  of  the 
latter,  not  only  to  prevent  truancy  but  to  cure  many  other  ills  that  ariSe  in  connection 
with  exceptional  pupils.' " 

The  significance  to  the  community  of  extending  the  attendance 
service  beyond  the  mere  control  of  truancy  is  further  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Burks,  in  a  statement  of  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  grade  and  the 
extent  of  absence  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  for  the  half-year  ending 
June,  191 1.  In  this  statement  the  expert  shows  that  about  90,000  chil- 
dren were  absent  during  the  half-year  ending  June  i,  191 1,  for  at  least 
one  school  month;  30,000  of  these  having  been  absent  over  two  full 
school  months.  Yet  only  6,579  children  were  reported  by  attendance 
officers  as  having  been  truants  for  five  days  or  more  during  the  entire 
year.     Dr.  Burks  says  : 

"At  a  time  when  the  attention  of  school  officers  is  so  largely  directed  toward  plans 
for  reducing  non-promotion,  retardation  and  school  mortality;  when  vast  sums  are 
being  spent  on  special  and  ungraded  classes  and  vacation  schools,  this  contrast  suggests 
broad  possibilities  for  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  attendance  work.  .  .  .  Im- 
portant as  it  unquestionably  is  to  discover  and  control  truancy  in  its  incipiency,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  occasional  truant  is  not  the  only  problem  maker.  A  conservative  pro- 
gram of  attendance  control  must  find  effective  means  for  dealing  with  the  very  large 
number  of  children  who,  by  sporadic  absence  for  trivial  causes,  not  only  lessen  their 
own  chances  for  making  satisfactory  progres?  in  school,  but,  by  requiring  an  undue 
amount  of  the  attention  of  the  teachers,  handicap  those  pupils  who  are  regular  in 
attendance.'' 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  economical  and  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  functions  involved  in  a  complete  and  well-ordered  attend- 
ance service,  the  following  proposals  are  submitted  in  Dr.  Burks's  re- 
port: 

(i)  That  an  organization,  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, be  constituted — to  be  known  as  the  "Attendance  Bureau" — to  which 
shall  be  assigned  all  functions  directly  concerned  with  (a)  the  enumera- 
tion of  children  of  school  age;  (b)  the  determination  of  the  fact  of 
enrollment  or  non-enrollment  of  each  child  so  enumerated;  (c)  the  in- 
vestigation of  cases  of  non-enrollment  and  non-attendance;  and  (d) 
the  prevention,  treatment  and  cure  of  truancy,  non-attendance  and 
other  irregularities  of  attendance. 

(2)  That  administrative  responsibility  be  completely  vested  in  a 
chief  of  the  attendance  bureau,  who  shall  devote  his  entire  attention 
to  the  problems  of  administration,  and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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(3)  That  a  district  supervisor  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  attend- 
ance service  in  each  of  the  administrative  districts  into  which  the  city- 
is  divided  for- the  general  management  of  the  school  system;  and  that 
such  district  supervisors  be  made  responsible  directly  to  the  chief  of  the 
attendance  bureau. 

(4)  That  district  superintendents  be  given  responsibility  for  con- 
ducting judicial  hearings  in  such  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  them 
on  charges  preferred  by  the  supervising  attendance  officers;  the  deci- 
sions of  district  superintendents  in  such  cases  to  be  executed  by  the 
appropriate  officers  of  the  attendance  bureau's  staff;  such  decision  to 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  chief  of  the  attendance  bureau. 

Dr.  Burks  suggests  that  the  staff  of  the  attendance  bureau  be  or- 
ganized, on  a  functional  basis,  into  the  following  four  divisions : 

(a)  Division  of  Enumeration  and  Investigation. 

(b)  Division  of  Prevention  and  Probation. 

(c)  Division  of  Discipline  and  Prosecution. 

(d)  Division  of  Correction. 

Serious  administrative  problems  are  presented  by  persistently  unruly 
children,  says  Professor  McMurry,  in  his  report  upon  "The  Quality  of 
Classroom  Instruction."  In  his  analysis  of  the  problem  the  expert  argues 
that  the  character  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  many  schools  necessitates  a 
change  of  policy  in  the  city  in  relation  to  corporal  punishment.  He  rec- 
ommends that  corporal  punishment  be  administered  under  the  following 
restrictions : 

(a)  That  each  child  first  receive  a  medical  examination. 

(b)  That,  if  possible,  the  written  consent  of  the  father  or  guar- 

dian be  secured.' 

(c)  That  such  punishment  be  applied  only  in  the  presence  of  some 

adult  witness: 

(d)  That  accurate  records  be  kept  of  all  cases  of  such  punish- 

ment, together  with  the  conditions  that  led  up  to  them,  and 
the  mode  of  its  administration. 

Dr.  McMurry  states  the  advantages  flowing  from  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishment,  under  the  foregoing  conditions,  will  be : 

(a)  That  the  number  of  attempted  commitments  to   institutions. 

would  be  greatly  diminished,  thereby  avoiding  a  great 
waste  of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  district  superin- 
tendents, principals  and  teachers. 

(b)  That  the  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  unruly  pupils 

that  they  may  be  subject  to  corporal  punishrnent  for  their 
wrong-doing  will  of  itself  make  actual  punishment  unnec- 
essary in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

(c)  That  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  city 

will  be  reduced  below  the  number  at  the  present  time. 
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Relative  to  the  foregoing  recommendations  of  Dr.  McMurry  it  is 
worth  while  to  note  that,  while  the  necessity  for  administering  corporal 
punishment  in  extreme  cases  undoubtedly  exists,  the  extension  of  the 
principle  of  self-government,  as  now  worked  out  in  many  schools,  as 
an  adequate  means  of  disciplinary  control  in  general,  certainly  merits 
serious  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Unquestionably  the  disciplinary  problem  is,  in  a  large  measure,  due 
to  the  presence  of  abnormal  and  subnormal  children  in  the  local  schools. 
It  is  also  due  to  poor  teaching,  for  which  Dr.  McMurry  says  the  teach- 
ers themselves  are  not  entirely  responsible,  and  to  the  imposition  of  an 
inflexible  and  uninteresting  course  of  study  unrelated  to  the  concrete 
facts  of  child  life. 

It  is  certain  that  the  abnormal  and  subnormal  types  should  not  be 
handled  in  the  regular  school  grades.  In  his  report  on  ungraded 
classes  Dr.  Henry  H.  Goddard  has  indicated  that  the  present  methods 
of  discovering  and  handling  such  mentally  defective  children  now  in  the 
regular  schools  are  entirely  inadequate.  Whether  these  children  are 
to  be  held  under  the  regime  of  the  public  school,  or  to  be  placed  under 
custodial  care,  after  passing  through  some  such  institution  as  the  so- 
called  Clearing  House  for  Mental  Defectives  now  established  and  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Charities,  only  the  carefully  ap- 
praised results  of  future  investigation  and  experimentation  will  indi- 
cate with  any  degree  of  reliability. 

The  success  of  the  work  in  the  division  of  discipline  and  prosecu- 
tion and  the  division  of  correction  proposed  by  Dr.  Burks  is  dependent 
upon  the  right  kind  of  cooperation  between  the  Compulsory  Attendance 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  various  children's  and 
magistrates'  courts  in  the  city.  It  has  been  suggested  by  the  Commit- 
tee that  periodic  conferences  be  held  of  representatives  of  all  the  correc- 
tional agencies,  at  which  plans  could  be  mapped  out  for  the  effective 
conduct  of  such  work.  Several  of  these  conferences  have  already,  been 
held,  and,  as  a  result,  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Education  has 
been  gained,  and  probationary  classes  have  been  established  in  a  few 
schools  in  Manhattan  as  an  experiment.  Judges  of  the  Children's  Court 
and  the  magistrates  may  now  parole  children  to  attend  these  classes. 

The  fact  that  most  delinquents  are  young,  abnormal  and  subnormal 
boys  and  girls,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  reports  of  the  various 
prison  boards  and  commissions,  clearly  indicates  the  necessity  for  the 
examination  of  all  children  during  their  school  period,  in  order  to 
ascertain  their  physical  and  mental  condition  and  their  respective  ten- 
dencies. 
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CONCLUSION  EIGHT. 

The  educational  administxative  work  of    the    Department  of    Education 
should  be  reorganized. 

After  setting  forth  with  convincing  clearness  the  necessity  for  dis- 
crimination between  the  different  types  of  control,  which  he  denomi- 
nates "legislative,"  "administrative,"  "supervisory"  and  "inspectorial," 
Professor  Elliott  says : 

"All  of  the  evidence  considered  during  the  conduct  of  this  portion  of  the  Inquiry- 
has  revealed  and  emphasized  this  important  fact,  namely,  that  there  seems  to  be  no- 
where, at  least  within  the  school  system,  a  clear  and  conscious  discrirnination  betvveen 
those  that  are  supervisory  or  inspectorial.  The  absence  of  this  distinction  in  the  rtiinds 
of  those  charged  with  the  main  responsibility,  has  been,  it  is  beheved,  an  important 
factor  in  retarding  the  progress  and  complicating  the  development  of  the  public  school 
system." 

In  commenting  upon  the  existing  plan  of  control  the  same  investi- 
gator says : 

"It  is  relevant  at  this  point  to  indicate  one  of  the  principal  conclusions  of  the 
Inquiry.  That,  under  the  existing  organization  and  mode  of  operation,  the  schools  of 
the  city  are  under  the  continued  necessity  of  reacting  to  a  maximum  amount  of 
external  administrative  control,  are  influenced  by  a  minimum  amount  of  competent 
expert  and  constructive  supervision,  and  do  not  receive  the  benefits  of  regular  inspec- 
tion, and  of  unbiased  estimates  of  the  value  of  their  methods  and  products.  The  major 
energies  of  the  supervisory  staff,  including  the  city  superintendent,  associate  super- 
intendents, district  superintendents,  supervisors,  directors,  as  well  as  principals  and 
assistant  principals,  are  assumed  by  the  general  administrative  and  routine,  clerical 
duties.  Altogether  too  little  genuine  and  progressive  leadership  influences  the  work 
of  the  teachers  or  the  accomplishment  of  pupils.  This  general  situation  is,  in  large 
measure,  due  to  the  previously  mentioned  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  essential 
administrative,  supervisory  and  inspectorial  forms  of  control.  In  this  connection  the 
mere  business  of  external  organization  and  operation  of  a  system  of  public  schools 
for  a  rapidly  expanding  city  of  a  diverse  population  of  five  millions  has  been,  it  must 
be  admitted,  a  disturbing  factor  of  no  small  influence. 

"The  schools  have  been  maintained  under  a  form  of  control  that  is  distinctly 
administrative  and  mechanical;  a  form  of  control  that  has  not  kept  a  single  eye  on 
the  real  substance  and  worth  of  teaching  and  education.  The  schools  have  not  been 
kept,  however,  under  the  influence  of  that  effective  supervision  and  inspection  which 
gives  unity,  purpose  and  high  standard  of  attainment  to  the  work  of  teachers.  There 
is  a  striking  lack  of  consciousness  within  the  school  system  of  the  radical  difference 
between  merely  keeping  the  schools  in  operation  and  keeping  the  schools  in  operation 
so  as  to  produce  tangible  results  of  high  quality.  The  organization  of  the  school  sys- 
tem has  been  from  the  top  down  rather  than  from  the  bottom  up ;  a  procedure  as 
obstructive  to  progress  and  real  growth  in  education  as  it  is  in  other  human  institu- 
tions." 

"  As  to  the  relation  of  teachers  to  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
system,  Professor  McMurry  says : 

"They  do  not  feel  free.  They  are  given  no  authoritative  voice  in  helping  to  select 
the  curriculum  that  they  must  present,  or  in  dividing  the  time  among  the  several 
studies,  or  in  choosing  the  text  books  that  they  use,  or  often,  even,  in  determining  the 
methods  that  they  follow.  On  every  hand  they  are  directed  what  to  do,  and  how  to 
do  it. 

"One  reason  for  these  many  limitations  is  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
authorities,  of  serious  blunders  by  weak  teachers.  But  the  effect  is  that  the  teachers, 
as  a  body,  are  treated  as  weak  teachers,  and  distrusted.  .     . 

"There  is  lamentable  lack  of  inspiring  leadership  by  those  persons  in  authority 
over  them,   i.  e.,   the   principals,   snecial    supervisors,    and   superintendents.      The   main 
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relation  of  superintendents  to  them  is  that  of  inspectors  merely,  or  judges,  not  of 
helpers ;  and  the  principals  are  too  busy  with  other  matters,  or  unable,  for  other 
reasons,  to  come  to  their  aid  in  a  vigorous,  constructive  manner.  In  consequence,  no 
one- in  the  system  is  discussing  aims  and  principles  with  them  and  showing  how  these 
should  affect  their  teaching. 

"This  is  the  expression  of  conviction  held  by  teachers.  There  are  many  excep- 
tions, partly  due  to  the  school,  and  partly  to  the  individual.  But  our  findings  convince 
us, that  such  exceptions  are  unusual.  Our  findings  further  convince  us  that  the  teachers 
as  a  rule,  are  conscientious  and  energetic;  also,  that,  in  respect  to  their  profession, 
they  are  static  and  depressed." 

Commenting  upon  the  work  of  principals  as  supervisors,  Professor 
McMurry  says : 

"The  separate  lines  of  work,  called  studies,  that  are  pursued  in  each  grade,  are 
determined  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Aside  from  one  slight  option  in  the 
eighth  grade,  the  principal  has  no  authority  in  this  matter." 

He  states  that  the  principals  lack  authority  "as  to  the  content  of  each 
branch  of  study,  as  to  the  amount  of  time  for  each  study,  as  to  the 
method  of  teaching,"  and,  further,  their  authority  is  diminished  because 
the  district  superintendents  and  special  supervisors  deal  directly  with  the 
teachers,  with  respect  to  many  vital  matters. 

As  has  been  stated  under  recommendation  four  above,  the-  reorgan- 
ization and  standardization  of  the  work  of  each  school  will  leave  the 
principal  much  needed  free  time  for  supervision,  which  he  does  not  now 
possess,  and  he  may  then  become  the  real,  not  merely  the  nominal,  head 
of  his  school. 

Professor  Elliott  states  his  conclusions  concerning  the  supervisory 
position  and  function  of  the  district  superintendent,  as  follows: 

(a)  While  the  general  theory  of  the  plan  of  the  district  superin- 
tendent in  the  supervisory  organization  is  a  sound  one,  this  theory  is  not, 
as  to  its  essential  elements,  carried  out  in  practice. 

(b)  The  supervisory  districts  are  too  large  to  permit  the  district 
superintendents  properly  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  as  supervisors. 
Many  of  these  should  be  transferred  to  the  principals  of  schools. 

(c)  The  existing  method  of  selecting  district  superintendents  too 
narrowly  confines  choice  to  those  whose  education,  training  and  experi- 
ence have  been  entirely  within  the  city. 

(d)  The  absence  of  a  definite  and  high  standard  of  qualification 
for  selection  and  retention  of  district  superintendents  has  limited  the 
supervisory  usefulness  of  these  officers. 

(e)  The  relation  between  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the 
district  superintendents  is  such  as  to  restrict  unnecessarily  the  freedom, 
initiative  and  responsibility  of  the  latter,  with  respect  to  matters  of  fun- 
damental educational  importance.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
larger  participation  of  the  district  superintendents  in  the  making  of  edu- 
cational policies. 
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In  beginning  his  comment  upon  the  work  of  the  City  Superintendent 
and  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  Professor  ElHott  says : 

"It  is  pertinent  to  indicate  here  one  very  significant  aspect  of  the  whole  general 
problem  of  supervisory  control.  Obviously,  much  of  the  most  useful  information  and 
evidence  relating  to  the  methods  and  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  supervisory  officers 
of  a  complex  school  system  are  desirable  only  from  judicially  tempered  individuals 
within  the  system  itself.  We  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  many  such  persons 
who,  as  teachers,  or  principals,  or  superintendents,  were  willing  to  bring  forward  un- 
biased and  substantiated  testimony  bearing  directly  upon  the  objects  of  the  investiga- 
tion. However,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  negligible  and  minor  matters,  they  were 
expressly  unwilling  to  permit  themselves  to  appear  as  witnesses  of  record.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  disinclination  invariably  given  was  that  the  expression  of  critical 
judgments  militated  seriously  against  their  professional  standing  and  advancement. 
This  attitude  of  those  within  the  schools,  indefensible  though  it  appears  to  be,  has 
been  so  marked  as  to  warrant  this  special  mention.  For  the  circumstance  reflects  a 
condition  of  affairs  wholly  detrimental  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  school." 

After  calHng  attention  to  the  preeminent  achievements  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Professor  ElHott  continues: 

"Mechanical  consolidation,  with  the  resulting  standardization  of  aims  and  values 
has  been  effected.  The  next  epoch  of  educational  control  will  need  to  be  dominated 
by  the  idea  of  establishing  a  scheme  of  decentralized,  cooperative,  expert  supervision. 
Military  standards  of  authority  and  organization  cannot  be  permanently  adapted  to  the 
enterprise  of  education.  Education,  particularly  public  education,  is  a  great  coopera- 
tive undertaking,  and  therefore,  must  make  provision  for  the  initiative  independence 
and  creative  activity  of  every  individual  charged  with  responsibility.  The  adminis- 
trative efficiency  of  a  great,  complex  school  system  demands  a  high  degree  of  central- 
ization of  administrative  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supervisory  efficiency  of  the 
school  'system  is  conditioned  by  a  degree  of  cooperation  which  has  not  yet  been  fully 
comprehended  by  the  City  Superintendent.  Machinery  stifles  individuality:  cooper- 
ative effort  expands  individuality.  The  teaching  of  children  and  the  direction  of  their 
education  are  dependent,  ultimately,  upon  freedom,  not  repression. 

"The  preeminent  difficulty  of  the  existing  situation  arises,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  from  the  failure  clearly  to  distinguish  between  effective  administrative 
control  and  effective  supervisory  control.  In  so  far  as  the  City  Superintendent  is  an 
administrative  officer,  his  powers  should  be  broad  and  direct.  As  a  supervisory  officer, 
he  should  be  the  executive  agent  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff.  In  several 
respects  his  administrative  authority  should  be  enlarged.  This  is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  many  of  the  activities  now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents. The  scope  and  method  of  his  supervisory  functions  need  to  be  submitted  to 
thorough  study  and  investigation  far  more  thorough  than  is  possible  during  the  present 
inquiry.  Consequently,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Appraisal,  as  proposed  in  this  report,  undertake  to  define  the  legitimate  functions  of 
the  City  Superintendent  as  a  supervisory  officer,  with  the  end  of  securing  to  the 
schools  the  benefits  of  the  great  amount  of  productive  power  which,  under  the  present 
organization,  must  be  latent.  The  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  of  the  supervisory 
staff  and  the  creation  of  the  Supervisory  Council  is  merely  suggestive  of  the  idea  of 
efficient,  cooperative  organization." 

Professor  Elliott  also  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
be  abolished.  He  maintains  that  great  confusion  and  duplication  of 
work  has  been  caused  by  the  lack  of  proper  division  of  functions,  and 
because  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  endeavored  to  be  a  sort  of 
a  Board  of  Education,  as  well  as  a  board  of  educational  supervisors. 
Through  the  adoption  of  by-laws  divesting  itself  of  its  own  authority 
the  Board  of  Education  has  increased  this  confusion. 
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The  report  of  Professor  Frank  J.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  on  "The  Organization,  Status  and  Prpcedure  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,"  confirms  the  recommendation  of  Professor  Elhott 
that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  be  aboHshed.  In  this  connection  it 
emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  aboHtion  of  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents as  a  board,  and  further  recommends  that  the  associate  super- 
intendents be  retained  in  the  system  as  assistants  to  the  City  Superin- 
tendent. 

On  examination  of  the  facts  brought  out  in  Professor  EUiott's  re- 
port, and  in  the  report  of  Professor  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  Board  of  Superintendents  should  be  either  aboHshed  or 
else  the  work  of  that  board  should  be  completely  reorganized. 

The  report  of  i\Ir.  William  .A..  Averill,  dealing  with  the  ofhce  work 
and  the  organization  of  the  files  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  presented  to  your  Board  on  July  15,  1912, 
the  report  of  Dr.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe,  and  the  statements  of  mem- 
bers of  that  board  to  this  Committee,  at  hearings  conducted  by  it,  indi- 
cate that  Professor  Elliott  is  correct  in  stating  that  the  present  division 
of  work  burdens  the  associate  superintendents  with  a  mass  of  routine 
and  prevents  their  giving  ^attention  to  higher  educational  problems. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  have  'stated  to  this  Com- 
mittee, in  the  course  of  hearings,  that  they  should  be  furnished  with 
confidential  examiners,  who  could  take  the  burden  of  routine  ofif  their 
hands,  and  that  the  ordinary  routine  work  could  be  carried  on  by  a 
good  male  clerk  and  a  well-organized  bureau  of  information.  As  re- 
gards the  character  of  this  routine.  Professor  Elliott's  conclusions  are: 

"While  it  may  be  argued  that  all  of  these  items  necessitate  action  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents,  in-  compliance  with  legal  requirements,  the  contention  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  is  unnecessary  to  secure  proper  adminis- 
trative control,  and  too  complicated  to  secure  prompt  and  well  considered  action  on 
matters  of  moment  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  schools  is  still  upheld.  The  usual 
order  of  procedure,  whereby  a  multitude  of  routine  matters  must  go  from  the  school 
to  the  district  superintendent,  from  the  district  superintendent  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents, there  referred  to  one  of  its  committees  for  investigation  and  reported  back 
to  the  Board,  then  from  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  Board  of  Education, 
there  referred  to  one  of  its  committees  for  consideration,  from  the  committee  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  thence  back  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  is  one  that  would 
not  be  tolerated  by  a  well  organized  industrial  or  commercial  establishment.  Indeed, 
such  establishments  could  not  be  maintained  under  such  a  policy  of  multiplex  checks 
and  balances.  The  public  educational  system  is  one  of  the  city's  largest  business 
undertakings.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  brought  under  that  general 
regime  of  control  that  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  effective  control  and  econ- 
omical direction  of  commercial  institutions." 

It  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  among  the  specialists  engaged  by 
your  Committee  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  teachers  and 
principals  be  given  a  direct  voice  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs, 
and  that  Professor  Elliott's  recommendations  for  the  creation  of  a 
supervisory  council,  having  a  definite  legal  status,  should  be  put  into 
immediate  operation.     President  Churchill  of  the  Board  of  Education 
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has,  from  time  to  time,  given  expression  to  this  same  idea,  and  has  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  problem.  Whether  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents is  retained  or  not,  it  is  argued  that  the  same  need  for  the  council 
will  exist. 

The  conclusions  of  Professor  Hanus  and  the  specialists  working 
under  his  general  direction,  and  the  conclusions  of  Dr.-Goodnow  aind 
Dr.  Howe  indicate  that,  if  the  proposed  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Appraisal  should  carry  on  continuous  inquiries,  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested under  conclusion  six,  the  basis  for  the  gradual  adjustment  of 
supervisory  control  to  the  needs  of  the  system  will  be  furnished.  Cer- 
tainly this  inquiry  has  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  satisfactory  super- 
visory work  cannot  be  properly  carried  on  unless  a  fact  basis  is  estab- 
lished for  administrative  action. 


CONCLUSION  NINE. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  carefully  supervise  the  operation  of  heating 
and  ventilating  systems  installed  in  the  different  public  school  buildings. 

The  investigations  carried  on  for  this  Committee  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Professors  Baskerville  and  Winslow,  of  the  College  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  by  Doctor  Lucas  and  Mr.  Knox  have  given 
careful,  scientific  proof  that  public  school  ventilation  conditions  are 
very  good  in  five-sixths  and  bad  in  one-sixth  of  the  schoolrooms  in- 
vestigated, and  that  the  air  supplied  public  school  buildings  is  fre- 
quently too  hot. 

The  main  conclusions  in  the  Baskerville-Winslow  report  are  as 
follows : 

1.  "The  result  of  our  investigation  is  to  indicate  that  in  general  the  air  of  the 
New  York  school  rooms,  so  far  as  we  have  studied  them,  is  in  good  condition,  free 
from  excessive  dust  and  bacteria,  reasonably  low  in  carbon  dioxide,  cool  and  well 
regulated  as  to  temperature,  though  somewhat  dry.  It  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  these  statements  are  general  ones  and  subject  to  important  exceptions  to  which 
attention  will  be  directed  later. 

2.  "While  schools  as  a  whole  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  so  far  as  air  conditions 
are  concerned,  it  must  be  pointed  out  with  emphasis  that  there  are  a  number  of  excep- 
tions to  this  general  rule.  In  about  one-sixth  of  the  school  rooms  studied  we  found 
distinctly  bad  conditions,  so  far  as  temperature  and  carbon  dioxide  are  concerned.  In 
certain  schools,  as  strikingly  indicated  by  our  thermograph  charts,  extravagant  varia- 
tions of  temperatures  with  gross  overheating  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception, 
and  the  effect  upon  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  children  must  be  a  serious  one.  So 
far  as  we  can  discover,  these  bad  conditions  are  not  due  primarily  to  faults  of  con- 
struction in  the  ventilating  systems,  but  to  careless  operation  on  the  part  of  the  janitors 
in  charge,  or  to  interference  with  the  janitors  by  teachers.  The  latter  condition  we 
have  good  reason  to  believe  has  caused  the  trouble  in  certain  cases.    These  bad  schools 
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are  in  the  sharpest  contrast  with  the  good  results  obtained  by  conscientious  and  skilful 
and  unhampered  janitors  in  other  similar  buildings. 

3.  "In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  investigation  shows  that  certain  rooms  in  certain 
schools  are  receiving  an  inadequate  air  supply,  and  that  in  some  cases  the  temperature 
of  the  incoming  air  is  excessively  high,  vy^e  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  have  an 
occasional  study  made  in  each  school  of  the  temperature  and  volume  of  the  air  at  the 
room  inlets.  We,  therefore,  recomrnend  that  provision  be  made  for  such  study  as  a 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  visiting  engineers,  such  as  were  recommended  to  supervise  the 
operation  of  heating  and  ventilating  plants  by  the  Special  Committee  on  Ventilation  of 
Public  School  Buildings  of  the  Board  of  Education  a  year  ago." 

Some  of  the  conclusions  of  the  experts  may  be  acted  upon  at  once. 
Other  conditions  require  further  investigation.  The  Committee  is  glad 
to  report  that  its  work  will  be  carried  forward  by  a  commission,  ap- 
pointed at  the  suggestion  of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor,  headed  by  Professor  Winslow,  using  funds  gener- 
ously supplied  by  Mrs.  A.  A.  Anderson,  of  this  city.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Board  of  Education  will  cooperate  with  the  commission  in  the 
further  conduct  of  the  investigation. 


CONCLUSION  TEN. 

A  comprehensive  plan  should  be  worked  out  for  the  wider  use  of  school 
bidldings  for  purposes  of  recreation,  for  public  assemblage  and  for 
civic  and  social  gatherings. 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong  reports  that  the  school  buildings  of 
New  York  City  are  used  for  regular  educational  work  only  40  per  cent, 
of  their  available  working  hours.  The  after-school  use  of  school  build- 
ings is  now  administered  by  four  departments  or  bureaus  of  the  Board 
of  Education:  the  Department  of  Public  Lectures,  the  Department  of 
Evening  and  Trade  Schools,  the  Department  of  Recreation  Centers, 
Vacation  Schools,  Baths  and  Evening  Roof  Playgrounds,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Training.  While  these  four  departments,  in 
many  cases,  use  the  same  building  in  a  way  to  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment in  some  cases  of  three  or  four  after-school  principals  or  supervisors 
in  a  single  buildin'g,  the  use  of  these  buildings,  according  to  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, falls  very  far  short  of  being  intensive.  Whether  or  not  a  uni- 
fication, or,  at  least,  a  closer  coordination  among  the  departments  men- 
tioned above,  which  ^have  to  do  with  the  wider  use  of  the  school  plan|:, 
may  be  brought  about,  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  has 
already  been  suggested  that  some  plan  be  worked  out  whereby  neigh- 
borhood groups  and  volunteer  effort  generally  may  be  enabled  and  en- 
couraged to  contribute  to  the  wider  use  of  school  buildings. 
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Your  Committee  has  received  suggestions  from  playground  spe- 
cialists and  recreation  authorities  that  the  elements  of  true  self-gov- 
ernment should  be  experimentally  tried  out  in  connection  with  the 
wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  If  it  be  true,  as  has  been  claimed  by 
them,  that  the  civic  center  method,  involving  local  self-government  and 
partial  self-support,  will  multiply  results,  with  a  reduction  of  overhead 
cost  and  of  local  supervision  cost,  it  is  evident  that  an  adjustment  of 
the  present  methods  should  be  made. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  cost  of  these  various  evening  and 
recreational  activities  for  the  year  1912  was  $1,370,294,  without,  how- 
ever, including  any  cost  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Training  for 
evening  work,  or  any  cost  for  central  .office  control  or  supervision. 

Your  Committee  believes  that  an  administrative  economy  might 
be  effected  through  a  unifying  of  the  four  departments  concerned,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  concentrate  the  responsibility  of  the  central  office,  the 
general  supervisors  and  the  principals,  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Frederic  C. 
Howe,  in  a  supplementary  report  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry.  All  the  four  departments  enumerated  above  do  some 
recreation  work.  All  except  one — the  evening  schools — are  primarily 
recreational.  At  present,  according  to  Dr.  Howe,  there  appears  to  be 
no  community  of  method,  purpose  or  effort,  either  in  the  central  office, 
among  the  general  supervisors,  or  even  between  the  principals  of  many 
varied  activities  which  are  conducted  in  the  same  building.  He  points 
out  that  all  these  activities,  with  the  exception  of  evening  schools,  are 
■essentially  neighborhood  and  social  activities.  They  cannot  be  effec- 
tively carried  on,  unless  they  are  kept  in  continuous  operation,  and 
unless  the  institutional  side  of  the  work  is  supplemented  by  neighbor- 
hood effort. 

Dr.  Howe  maintains  that  there  is  no  reason  for  the  present  marked 
division  between  recreational  and  educational  activities.  He  argues 
that  recreational  activities  must  become  more  and  more  educational  in 
character,  if  the  recreational  work  is  to  be  most  beneficial.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  indicated  in  the  other  reports  submitted  to  the  commit- 
tee, educational  work  must  center  around  human  problems  and  must 
be  related  to  neighborhood  needs.  If  this  plan  of  school  work  is  car- 
ried forward  the  line  of  demarcation  between  education  and  recreation 
will  evidently  be  obliterated. 
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CONCLUSION  ELEVEN. 

The  different  administrative  departments  and  bureaus  of  the  Department 
of  Education  should  be  reorganized. 

A.    Secretary's  Office. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  organization  of  this  office  be  radically- 
changed  so  as  to  relieve  it  of  the  purely  secretarial  work  now  per- 
formed for  the  several  committees.  This  contemplates  that  the  com- 
mittee clerks  who  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the  organization  of  this 
office  be  transferred  to  the  several  bureaus  over  which  the  respective 
committees  now  have  jurisdiction.  It  is,  however,  recommended  that 
within  this  office  there  be  organized  a  central  information  and  refer- 
ence bureau,  which  will  relieve  the  several  offices  of  the  Department 
of  handling  correspondence  of  a  general  or  informational  character. 
It  will  also  serve  as  a  reference  library,  in  which  reports  and  docu- 
ments of  educational  value  will  be  on  file,  and  made  available  for  the 
use  of  the  members  of  the  Board  and  the  staff,  who  are  always  too 
busy  to  learn  where  the  best  information  lies.  As  a  result  of  their  in- 
vestigation. Dr.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe  conclude  that  formality^ 
rather  than  business  expediency,  controls  the  policy  of  this  office. 
They  point  out  that  important  phases  of  this  work  are  grossly  neg- 
lected. For  example,  the  indexing  of  minutes  is  not  kept  up  currently 
for  reference.  Again,  they  criticise  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  ob- 
serving elaborate  and  wholly  uncalled  for  methods  in  the  handling  of 
correspondence. 

B.    Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts. 

The  Goodnow-Howe  report  both  praises  and  criticizes  the  work 
of  the  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  functional  organiza- 
.  tion  and  procedure  of  the  office  and  the  use  of  modern  statistical 
niethods  are  especially  commended. 

The  Auditor  is,  however,  criticized  for  not  developing  information 
as  to  "salary  accruals,"  requested  annually  by  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  The  investigators  prove  that  the  Auditor's .  rec- 
ord and  methods,  bearing  on  this  highly  important  matter,  which  in- 
volves hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  are  inadequate,  inaccurate, 
and  fundarnentally  misleading. 

They  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Auditor  has  failed  to 
maintain  a  control  over  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Bureau  of  Sup- 
plies. In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  these  accounts  deal  with 
the  purchase  and  distribution  of  supplies  aggregating  $2,000,000  an- 
nually. 

"As  a  result  of  this  lack  of  control  and  audit,"  the  report  main- 
tains, "the  information  presented  in  the  Annual  Financial  and  Statisti- 
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cal  Report,  as  to  the  consumption  of  supplies  by  activities,  is  not  accu- 
rate. Also  there  is  lack  of  agreement  between  the  Auditor's  state- 
ment, as  to  supply  consumption,  and  those  of  the  Superintendent  of 
School  Supplies.  The  latter,  as  pointed  out  in  another  part  of  this  re- 
port, are  more  or  less  unreliable  where  they  should  be  exact." 

The  Goodnow-Howe  report  recommends  that  the  accounting  sys- 
tem be  amended  and  extended  so  as  to  properly  develop  (i)  salary 
accruals,  and  (2)  the  information  as  to  expenditures  for  a  given 
period  in  correlation  with  the  estimates  for  such  period.  The  same 
report  further  states  that  the  Auditor  should  at  once  assert  the  control 
prescribed  by  the  by-laws  over  the  detail  stock  accounts  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies,  and  effect  periodic  audits.  With  respect  to  the  relation 
of  this  office  to  the  Comptroller,  Dr.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe  conclude 
that  the  charter  vests  in  the  Comptroller  the  same  power  to  control 
the  system  of  statistical  records  of  the  Department  of  Education  as  he 
has  to  control  similar  records  and  accounts  of  the  other  city  depart- 
ments. Their  report  recommends  that  the  controlling  accounts  of  the 
Board  of  Education  be  brought  into  harmony  with  those  of  the  Comp- 
troller, and  that  the  Department  furnish  schedules  and  documents  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  auditing  and  accounting  control. 

C.    Bureau  of  Supplies. 

The  Goodnow-Howe  report  recommends  that  the  accounting  sys- 
tem in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  which  is  at  present  inadequate  and  in- 
correct, should  be  remedied  at  once.     To  quote  from  the  report : 

"There  is  urgent  need  for  a  more  systematic  accounting  for  supplies.  The  ac- 
counts of  this  Bureau  are  maintained  without  reference  to,  and  wholly  independent 
of,  the  general  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  are  kept  in  the  Bureau  of 
Audit.  The  accounts  and  published  statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies  are  not  in 
harmony  with  the  accounts  of  the  financial  reports  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and 
are  not  accurate.  The  accounting  system  of  the  Bureau  fails  to  provide  adequate  con- 
trol over  the  property  of  the  Board  which  it  administers.  Based  upon  a  system  of 
single  entry  accounts,  the  procedure  of  the  office  does  not  insure  accuracy.  Errors  are 
admitted  in  practically  all  the  accounts.  Furthermore,  the  information  currently  devel- 
oped by  the  accounts  is  inadequate  and  insufficient  for  proper  administration,  and  for 
presentation  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  Salient  facts  which  should 
be  readily  available  and  which  have  been  requested  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  budgetary  purposes  are  not  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  School  Sup- 
plies. In  this  respect  the  organization  and  procedure  of  the  Bureau  are  fundamentally 
weak." 

The  report  recommends  that  the  accounting  system  of  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  should  be  revised  without  delay,  and  that  such  revision 
should  contemplate  a  double  entry  accounting  system,  properly  syn- 
chronized with  the  accounts  of  the  Auditor  qf  the  Board  and  con- 
trolled thereby.  Further,  it  advises  that  an  independent  inspection  of 
supplies  issued  be  instituted  at  the  depository,  and  also  emphasizes  the 
necessity  for  a  larger  central  supply  depository.  The  deficiencies  ex- 
isting in  the  Bureau  of  Supplies,  with  respect  to  its  accounting  meth- 
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ods,  have  been  pointed  out.  To  correct  such  deficiencies,  the  Goodnow- 
Howe  report  presents  as  an  appendix  a  detailed  revised  system  of 
stock  accounting,  together  with  the  direct   and  related   procedure  to 

be  followed  in  the  keeping  of  such  accounts. 

* 

D.    Bureau  of  Buildings. 

With  respect  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  the  Goodnow-Howe  re- 
port says : 

"The  internal  organization  of  the  Bureau  of  Buildings,  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions imposed,  is  that  of  a  well  planned  administrative  unit.  The  Superintendent  of 
School  Buildings  has  given  much  thought  and  care  to  the  problems  of  his  office  with 
the  consequent  attainment  of  various  desirable  results.  .  .  .  Building  plans  and  details 
have  been  standardized  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  efficiency  of  the  Bureau,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  well  judged  owing  to  the  fact  that  records  tending  to  show  the  full 
operations  of  the  Bureau  in  relation  to  cost,  are  non-existent." 

The  cost  in  salaries  of  the  draughting  and  inspection.of  the  Bureau 
of  Buildings  approximates  $400,000  annually.  In  this  connection  the 
report  points  out  the  inadequacy  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Buildings.  The  compilation  and  presentation  of  data, 
showing  the  distribution  of  its  ^cost  along  functional  lines,  is  not  shown 
in  the  report  of  the  bureau.  Such  data  are  absolutely  essential,  and 
constitute  the  basis  of  any  judgment  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  bureau's 
administration. 

The  report  of  Charles  G.  Armstrong  states  that  the  method  of 
ascertaining  and  making  needed  repairs  could  be  greatly  improved. 
The  organization  of  the  bureau  is-  fundamentally  wrong,  in  that  engi- 
neering work  is  consolidated  with  architectural  work.  Good  adminis- 
tration will  be  promoted  if  the  work  is  divided.  Conclusion  eleven 
contemplates  the  transfer  of  those  functions  of  an  engineering  nature, 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Superintendent  of  Buildings,  to  an  engi- 
neering Superintendent  of  School  Buildings. 

The  functions  of  this  engineering  bureau,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
Armstrong  report  on  "The  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School 
Buildings,"  and  in  the  Goodnow-Howe  report,  should  be  the  installa- 
tion, maintenance,  repair  and  operation  of  heating  and  ventilating 
plants  in  school  buildings. 

The  foregoing  recommendation  contemplates  that  the  proposed  Bu- 
reau of  School  Engineering  should  have  full  charge  of  all  janitors  and 
other  employees  engaged  in  the  care  and  cleaning  of  buildings. 

It  is  also  recommended  in  the  Goodnow-Howe  report  that  the  Su- 
perintendent of  School  Buildings  properly  extend  the  time  cost  ac- 
counting system,  now  partially  installed  by  his  bureau,  and  should  also 
change  the  present  method  of  purchasing  furniture. 

In  order  to  test  the  efficiency  of  and,  the  necessity  for  117  inspec- 
tors attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  the  report  suggests  that  a 
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uniform  time  and  cost  system  be  installed,  which  will  show  at  least  the 
following : 

(a)  Cost  of  new  construction  inspection  (payable  out  of  corporate  stoclt)  under 
classification  of  the  inspector. 

(b)^  Cost  of  refiair  inspection  involved  by  repairs  under  execution,  specifically  pro- 
posed, and  certification  of  repairs  executed.     Cost  for  each  should  be  shown  separately. 

(c)  Cost  of  general  inspection  as  to  safety  and  need  of  repairs  under  classification 
of  the  inspector.  Also  the  number  and  kind  of  any  defects  discovered  affecting  per- 
sonal safety. 

After  the  above  data  have  been  collected,  during  a  period  of  at 
least  three  or  four  months,  the  Goodnow-Howe  report  suggests  that 
a  special  committee  of  the  Board,  or  a  Committee  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency,  should  examine  the  inspection  slips  and  time-cost  records 
used  by  the  reorganized  bureau,  and  should  compare  reports  which 
will  be  rendered  by  the  janitorial  force  with  reports  rendered  by  the 
inspection  force,  so  that  the  actual  value  of  general  inspection  work 
may  be  determined.  Such  information  will  furnish,  according  to  the 
report,  the  proper  supporting  data  for  the  budgetary  estimate  as  to  the 
size  and  cost  of  the  inspection  force. 

E.     Office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors. 

The  organization  of  the  Department  of  Education,  with  respect  to 
its  system  of  supervision  of  the  janitorial  force,  is  considered  defec- 
tive. Such  criticism  is  summarized  by  the  investigators  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"There  is  a  lack  of  functional  coordination  in  the  existence  of  three  separate  and 
distinct  administrative  units,  each  of  which  independently  functions  with  respect  to 
closely  related  and  interdependent  classes  of  work  concerned  with  the  heating  and 
ventilating  of  the  schools.  The  Committee  on  Care  of  Buildings  (acting  through  the 
office  of  the  Supervisor  of  Janitors),  although  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the 
janitorial  force,  exercises  no  supervision  over  the  usage  of  fuel  and  janitorial  supplies 
by  the  janitors.  The  Committee  on  Supplies  (acting  through  the  Bureau  of  Supplies) 
exercises  this  function  without  reference  to  the  former,  and  furthermore  supervises 
or  attempts  to  supervise  the  janitors  in  the  operation  of  their  respective  heating  and 
ventilating  plants  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  fuel  efficiency  engineer  recently 
attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Supplies.  The  Committee  on  Buildings  (acting  through 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings)  installs  and  repairs  the  heating  and  ventilating  plants 
throughout  the  system,  but  has  no  authority  or  control  over  their  operation." 

Thus,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  technical  supervision  and  control 
of  the  janitorial  force  is  inadequate  and  ineffective.  In  such  funda- 
mentally important  matters  as  the  consumption  of  coal,  oil,  and  other 
supplies,  the  condition  of  furnaces,  etc.,  no  records  are  kept  in  the 
central  office  that  would  enable  the  supervisor  or  his  assistants  to 
reach  a  conclusion  as  to  the  economical  operation  of  any  heating  and 
ventilating  plant  in  the  system. 

The  urgent  need  for  scientific  records  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
heating  and  ventilating  plants,  and  the  necessity  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  inspectorial  force  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supervisor  of 
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Janitors,  have  been  stated  in  detail  in  the  report  of  Charles  G.  Arm- 
strong, upon  "The  Condition  and  Efficiency  of  Public  School  Build- 
ings," and  in  the  joint  report  of  this  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Janitorial  Compensation,  submitted  to  your  Board  on  March  25,. 
1913- 


CONCLUSION  TWELVE. 

The  accoimting  .system  of  the  Board  of  Education  should  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  make  possible  the  fullest  segregation  of  disbursement  accounts  along 
functioned  lines  properly  correlated  with  allied  statistics,  and  their 
pubUcation  at  least  quarterly. 

The  report  of  Dr.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe  states  as  a  final  con- 
clusion that  the  revised  Greater  New  York  Charter  of  1901  gives  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  power  to  segregate  items  of  the 
general  fund  appropriation  for  high  schools  and  training  schools  for 
teachers  and  items  of  the  special  fund  appropriation  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  school  children  at  special  rates,  and  for  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  Board  and  their  subordinates. 

The  right  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  subdi- 
vide the  total  authorization  of  corporate  stock  for  school  sites  and 
buildings  has  been  recognized  in  a  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  T.  S.  Clark  Co.  vs.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  rendered  in  May,  1913. 

The  Court  held : 

"That  the  attempt  to  justify  the  cause  of  action  upon  the  ground  of  the  absolute 
control  of  its  fund  by  the  Board  of  Education  must  fail.  The  amount  expended  for 
purchase  of  land  and  creation  of  schools  does  not  come  out  of  the  general  fund  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  appears  in  the  budget  and  is  raised  by 
taxation,  not,  strictly  speaking,  out  of  the  special  fund,  but  from  the  issuance  of  cor- 
porate stock  which  is  provided  for  by  specific  provisions  of  the  charter.  It  has  already 
been  determined  that  while  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  and  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  have  no  control  over  the  salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  that  said  boards 
have  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  all  other  civilian  employees  of  the  Board  of 
Educatioij.  (Hogan  v.  The  Board  of  Education,  200  N.  Y.  370.)  The  creation  of 
the  funded  debt  is  governed  by  the  provisions  alluded  to  for  the  issuance  of  corporate 
stock,  and  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  up  to  $3,500,000,  and 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen  for  sums  in  excess  thereof. 
Discretion  is  therefore  invested  in  such  bodies.  It  is  an  unsound  contention,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  that  if  there  is  such  discretion  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  total 
denial  of  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Education,  there  is  not  included  as  a  necessary 
part  thereof  discretion  as  to  the  purposes  and  objects  for  which  such  stock  shall  be 
issued.  Said  boards  represent  the  whole  city  and  all  its  interests.  If  the  whole  city 
is  to  be  bonded  said  boards  must  certainly  have  the  power  to  limit  the  various  pur- 
poses for  which  said  bonds,  or,  as  now  called,  corporate  stock,  are  to  be  issued.  The 
Board   of   Education,   to  obtain   the    appropriation,   conformed   to   the   request   of   the- 
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Board  of  Estimate  and  made  a  specific  request  for  specific  purposes.  Those  specific 
requests  were  granted.  The  Board  of  Education  is  bound  thereby.  Non  constat  they 
would  have  been  granted  and  the  corporate  stock  authorized  otherwise.  The  Board 
of  Education  which  has  no  control,  other  than  by  initiation,  of  the  creation  of  this 
funded  debt  must  respect  the  limitations  put  thereon  by  the  boards  vested  with  power 
and  discretion." 

Relative  to  the  foregoing  decision,  that  the  discretion  in  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  which  may  be  exercised  by  a  total 
denial  of  funds,  carries  as  a  necessary  incident  a  discretion  to  define 
the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  shall  be  allowed.  Dr.  Goodnow  and 
Dr.  Howe  maintain  that  "such  an  argument  would  apply  with  ec[ual 
force  to  that  part  of  the  general  fund  in  excess  of  the  three  mills  ap- 
propriation and  to  the  special  fund  included  in  the  annual  budget,'.'  but 
th-ey  point  out  that  this  latter  assumption  is  "incompatible  with  the  grant 
of  independent  educational  policy-making  power  which  "the  charter,  as 
previously  recited,  has  in  rather  conflicting  and  indefinite  language  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment." 

The  investigators  point  out  that  the  Greater  New  York  Charter 
gives  the  Comptroller  power,  in  Section  149-a  and  related  sections,  to 
accomplish  directly  any  segregation  of  disbursements  required  by  the 
City.  The  difference  between  a  segregation  before  expenditure  and 
after  expenditure  would,  of  course,  be  mostly  formal,  if  the  Board  of 
Education  complied  with  the  Comptroller's  requests  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Charter. 

The  Goodnow-Howe  report  agrees  with  the  conclusions  approved 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  investigated 
the  City's  accounting  system,  so  far  as  these  conclusions  indicate  that 
the  City's  accounting  system  and  the  segregated  budget  have  greatly 
improved  conditions  existing  in  the  City  prior  to  their  adoption. 

It  is  pointed  out,  however,  by  Dr.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe,  that 
minute  segregation  will  not  be  necessary  if  the  Board  of  Education 
will  furnish  adecjuate  estimates  supported  by  adecjuate  segregated  state- 
ments of  disbursements  which  the  Comptroller  has  power  to  require 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  as  provided  for  in  the  Charter. 

Hitherto  the  estimates  presented  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  according  to  the  report  have  been  defective  and 
inadequate.  It  states  that  no  Comptroller  has  exercised  his  full  powers 
under  the  above  sections,  which  enable  him  to  establish  definite  sched- 
ules and  blank  forms  upon  the  basis  of  which  the  Board  of  Education 
shall  keep  its  accounts  and  make  reports.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  the 
investigators  that  the  establishment  of  disbursement  accounting  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  under  agreement  with  the  Comptroller,  will  end 
differences  between  the  two  boards,  and  will  obviate  the  unnecessary 
formality  and  red  tape  incident  to  the  administration  of  a  budget  segre- 
gated in  advance  of  expenditures. 

Board    of   Estimate   experiences   indicate   that  no    department   has 
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heretofore  adopted  the  system  of  segregated  and  correlated  accounts 
which  has  been  commended  by  the  Comptroller,  except  as  they  have 
been  required  to  do  so  in  order  to  administer  the  segregated  budget. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  practically  refused  to  adopt  the  City's 
accounting  system.^  In  the  light  of  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the 
Goodnow-Howe  report,  the  Committee  believes  that  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate should  ask  the  Department  of  Education  to  adopt  this  system  at 
once,  and,  if  it  again  refuses,  the  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Charter  should  be  amended  so  as  to  restore  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
the  power  it  had  until  the  charter  revision  of  1901  to  segregate  all 
budget  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Current  reports  of  expenditures,  properly  segregated  and  corre- 
lated with  other  data,  should  be  published  Cjuarterly,  to  serve  as  a  basis 
of  administration  and  information  for  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
present  system  leaves  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  people  too  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  the 
work  of  the  schools.  As  regards  the  right  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
to  ask  for  definite  evidence  justifying  budget  requests.  Dr.  Bachman, 
in  his  report  upon  "Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes  the  Number  of 
Teachers  Needed  in  the  Elementary  wSchools,"  says : 

"First,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  of  Education  so  to  present  the  facts  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  the  needs  of  the  schools  that  if  funds  are 
allowed  for  a  single  teacher  less  than  the  number  requested,  just  so  much  care  and 
attention  is  denied  a  given  group  of  children.  Secon;J,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  view  of  other  municipal  activities  and  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayer,  to  refuse  to  vote  public  money  on  sentimental  grounds;  hence 
it  is  incumbent  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  refuse  to  vote  money 
for  the  day  elementary  schools  until  the  Board  of  Education  presents  facts  sufficient 
to  demonstrate  clearly  what  the  needs  of  these  schools  are.  Such  facts  have  not  been 
presented  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  the  past. 

"In  preparing  the  budget  estimate  for  191 1  the  estimated  register  for  'which  pro- 
visions were  requested  was  based  on  an  increase  in  register  of  December  over  the 
preceding  May  for  1902-1909  inclusive.  When  the  needs  of  the  school  were  thus 
estimated,  requests  were  made  to  care  for  an  increase  in  register  for  the  Fall  term 
of  1910  of  28,000.  The  actual  average  annual  increase  in  the  register  of  December 
over  December  for  the  years  1902-1909  inclusive,  was  21,707.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious 
that  the  estimated  increase  in  register  of  28,000,  for  which  budget  provisions  were 
requested,  would  have  provided  for  at  least  6,000  more  pupils  than  there  was  reason 
to  expect  there  would  be  in  the  schools  in  December.  It  became  clear  at  the  hearings 
before  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  in  October, 
1910,  that  this  method  of  estimating  the  increase  in  register  gave  an  inflated  estimate 
of  the  needs  of  the  day  elementary  schools  and,  as  a  result,  this  method  has  not  been 
used  since." 

Radical  changes  must  be  made  in  the  form  and  content  of  the  an- 
mial  budget  estimate  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  a  great  deal  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  it  than  the  Goodnow-Howe  report  shows  the 
Board  of  Education  has  given  heretofore.  This  report  points  out  the 
following  inadequacies  in  the  Budget  Estimates  of  the  General  and  Spe- 
cial School  Funds  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

'  See  Goodnow-Howe  Report,  Part  I,  Chapter  3,  Vol.  III. 
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A.  General  Fund  Estimates  : 

(i)  "The  probable  amount  of  salary  accruals  is  not  shown  in  proper  form  nor 
is  it  based  on  adequate  data. 

(2)  "The  items  of  the  estimates  are  not  comparable  with  the  experience  of  the 
department  in  previous  years. 

(3)  "The  estimates  of  the  growth  of  the  system  on  account  of  the  probable 
increased  registration  is  not  conclusive  in  relation  to  cost. 

B.  Special  Fund  Estimates  : 

(1)  "Schedules  Nos.  1  and  2  for  'general  supplies'  and  fuel  respectively  are  not 
based  upon  an  adequate  knowledge  of  past  experience  or  of  stock  on  hand. 

(2)  "Schedule  No.  12  for  'repairs  and  replacements'  is  not  supported  by  suffi- 
cient detail  evidence." 

In  conclusion  the  report  states ; 

"The  Board  of  Education  has  not,  in  the  case  either  of  the  estimates  for  the  Gen- 
eral School  Fund  or  in  those  for  the  Special  School  Fund,  always  furnished  the  data 
which  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  deems  it  necessary  that  it  shall  have, 
in  order  that  it  may  reach  an  independent  judgment  as  to  the  amounts  of  money  it 
has  under  the  law  discretion  in  granting  or  refusing  to  grant  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. 

"Indeed,  the  inability  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  secure  from 
the  Board  of  Education  the  information  which  the  former  felt  to  be  imperatively 
necessary  in  order  that  it  might  act  intelligently  in  the  consideration  of  the  school 
budget,  has  been  the  main  cause  of  the  inauguration  of  the  present  school  inquiry. 
So  long  as  the  law  imposes  upon  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  as  it 
does  at  present,  the  responsibility  for  determining  what  amounts  of  money  shall  be 
granted  to  the  General  School  Fund  in  excess  of  the  three  mills  and  to  the  Special 
Fund,  that  Board  is  in  duty  bound  to  satisfy  itself  to  the  best  of  its  .ability  as  to  the 
propriety  and  expediency  of  the  estimates  sent  up  to  it  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Board  of  Education  is,  on  the  other  hand,  disregarding  the  law  if  it  refuses  on 
demand  to  comply  with  the  requests  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for 
information.  It  is  not  only  disregarding  the  law,  but  is  also  unnecessarily  hampering 
the  operation  of  the  city  government.  The  estimates  which  it  sends  up,  consisting  as 
they  do  in  so  many  cases,  of  mere  statements  unsupported  by  data  upon  which  an 
independent  judgment  can  be  based,  have  to  be  recast  in  the  Comptroller's  office 
before  they  are  formally  acted  upon. 

"Even  if  it  be  admitted  either  as  a  matter  of  law  or  from  the  viewpoint  of  ex- 
pediency, that  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  should  not  segregate  all  the 
items  of  appropriation  in  the  Special  School  Fund  nor  recommend  an  apportionment 
of  the  General  School  Fund,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  be  furnished  with  comprehensive  and  intel- 
ligible data  with  regard  to  the  details  of  the  service  for  which  estimates  are  presented. 

"The  non-compliance  of  the  Board  of  Education  with  the  requests  of  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  information  relative  to  the  estimates  for  both  the 
General  School  Fund  and  the  Special  School  Fund  appears  to  us  to  be  due  mainly  to 
the  fact  that  the  accounts  and  records  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  not  been  kept 
in  such  a  manner  as  currently  to  develop  the  information  desired  as  a  proper  basis 
for  estimating  the  needs  of  the  schools.     Our  suggestion  is, — 

"ist.  That  the  Comptroller  exercise  his  powers  under  section  149-a  of  the  Char- 
ter, by  requiring  the  Board  of  Education  to  set  up  and  keep  such  accounts  and  statis- 
tical records  as  will  develop  the  information  desired  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment ;    and 

"2nd.  That  in  case  it  is  ascertained  that  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of 
Education  is  not  adequate  to  the  task  imposed  upon  it  by  •  such  orders,  provision  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  estimates  and  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  the  budget  for  such  an  organization." 
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CONCLUSION  THIRTEEN. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  provide  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of 
all  cimrent  data  needed  in  order  to  enable  it  to  know  in  advance  what 
additional  seating  capacity  is  actually  required  throughout  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  not,  up  to  a  year  ago,  had  proper  or 
sufficient  evidence  at  its  disposal  when  considering  the  needs  of  the 
city  and  the  expansion  of  the  system,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  re- 
ports to  this  Board  and  in  reports  of  the  Vacant  Lands  Committee  to 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  Despite  the  fact  that  $51,222,- 
745  was  expended  on  sites  and  buildings  between  1904  and  the  end  of 
1909,  and  that  there  were,  according  to  the  report  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent, 40,000  more  seats  in  school  buildings  than  there  were  children 
to  use  them,  in  1910  there  were  54,000  children  on  part-time.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  had  never 
had  at  its  disposal  information  demonstrating  that  the  new  buildings 
secured  through  the  expenditure  of  $51,222,745  would  provide  seats 
where  the  children  could  use  them. 

There  are  now  over  80,000  children  on  part-time.  The  existence 
of  this  condition  has  led  to  much  discussion.  Representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Education  have  blamed  it  all  upon  the  city  government, 
asserting  that  it  is  all  due  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  to  city  government 
interference  with  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  represen- 
tatives of  the  city  government  have  often  asserted  that  the  above 
statements  were  made  for  political  effect.  Your  Committee  has  felt 
that  no  public  interest  had  been  promoted,  or  could  be  promoted,  by 
the  passing  of  criticism  where  there  was  so  little  evidence  at  hand 
showing  where  the  blame  should  .be  placed.  Accordingly,  the  Commit- 
tee directed  Messrs.  Charles  G.  and  Francis  J.  Armstrong,  consulting 
engineers,  to  make  an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  whole  subject, 
and  to  report  back  how  the  future  needs  of  the  schools  could  be  known 
in  advance,  and  delays  in  securing  appropriations,  in  drawing  plans 
and  in  construction  avoided. 

The  report  submitted  by  the  consulting  engineers  will  be  found  in 
Volume  III  of  this  report.  It  shows  that  the  delays  are  due  for  the 
most  part  to  the  failure  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  secure  proper 
evidence  of  needs,  to  draw  all  plans  as  a  unit,  to  advertise  all  specifica- 
tions for  a  building  at  the  same  time.  They  are  also  due  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  different  City  departments  to  pass  de  novo  upon  the  plans 
submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

These  investigators  recommend: 

"1.    The  selection  of  sites  by  scientific  means. 

"2.  The  elimination  of  'useless  formalities'  by  the  establishment  of  an  'Efficiency 
Bureau.'  .... 

"3.  Foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education  m  designmg  and  submittmg 
for  approval  all  plans  of  any  one  school  at  one  time. 
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■'4.    The  adoption  of  Standard  Schools.  .    . 

"S-  Eliminating  duplication  of  approval  upon  the  same  subjects  by  restrictmg 
each  department  to  its  charter  duties. 

"6.  The  provision  for  efficient  engineering  within  the  designing  department  of 
the  Board  of  Education. 

"7.  The  elimination  of  the  'lowest  bidder'  problem  by  the  establishment  of  the 
'Board  of  Censorship  for  Contractors'  and 

"8.     The  efficient  use  of  the  present  equipment." 

The  foregoing  recommendations  may  be  adopted  without  increased 
expenditure,  and  will  effect  momentous  saving  in  time  and  city- 
finances,  according  to  the  engineers. 


CONCLUSION  FOURTEEN. 

The  Permanent  Census  Board  should  be  utilized  by  the  Board  of  Education 
and  should  eventually  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  preliminary  reports  of  this  Committee,  filed 
with  the  Board  of  Estimate  on  July  15,  1912,  the  Board  of  Education 
has  not  made  sufficient  use  of  evidence  collected  by  the  Permanent 
Census  Board.  This  Census  Board  was  created  to  collect  information 
necessary  to  proper  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law.  As 
the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, there  is  every  reason  why  the  Census  Board  should  be  traijs- 
ferred  to  the  Board  of  Education.  This  will  make  the  data  now  col- 
lected and  that  which  should  be  collected  by  the  Census  Board  avail- 
able for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  making  estimates  of  new 
buildings,  of  supplies  and  teachers  required. 


CONCLUSION  FIFTEEN. 

The  Board  of  Education  should  be  reorganized  and  its  membership  reduced 
from  forty-six  to  eight  with  sixteen  votes  as  now  distributed  in  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment. 

The  Goodnow  and  Howe  report  recommends  that: 

A.  "The  Board  of  Education  should  be  reduced  in  size  to  eight  members,  mod- 
elled on  the  present  organization  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment;  that 
three  of  the  members  should  represent  the  city  at  large,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
and  five  should  be  appointed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  Boroughs  to  represent  the  indi- 
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vidual  boroughs  respectively;  that  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  city  at 
large  there  be  given  three  votes;  that  to  each  of  the  members  representing  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  there  be  given  two  votes;  while  to  each  of  the 
members  representing  the  other  boroughs  th»re  be  given  one  vote.  We  recommend 
that  the  terms  of  all  the  members  be  four  years,  so  arranged  that  one-fourth  of  the 
members  shall  retire  every  year  and  that  the  entire  membership  be  renewed  every 
four  years. 

"As  a  possible  alternative  to  the  above  organization  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Education  might  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor,  with  proper  distribution  to 
boroughs  and  with  voting  power  and  length  of  term  assigned  as  suggested  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

"Under  the  first  proposal  the  Board  of  Education  would  more  closely  represent 
the  opinions  and  needs  of  the  various  boroughs  corhposing  the  city.  Under  the  latter 
plan  of  appointment  by  the  Mayor,  responsibility  would  be  more  definitely  localized 
than  in  the  first  proposal.  The  Mayor  would  become  the  fountainhead  of  education 
in  the  city,  as  he  is  at  present,  and  could  be  held  more  easily  responsible  for  the 
character  and  personnel  of  the  Board  of  Education  than  if  certain  members  were 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  others  were  appointed  by  the  Presidents  of  the  different 
Boroughs.  The  latter  plan  would  greatly  increase  the  power  of  .the  Mayor.  It  would 
also  center  responsibility,  as  is  now  provided  in  the  Charter  for  the  executive  heads 
of  the  other  departments  of  the  city. 

"Either  plan  involves  greater  simplicity,  increased  responsiveness  and  responsi- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

"In  addition  to  the  above  organization  we  believe  that  the.  Board  of  Education 
should  be  given  greater  freedom  of  action  by  the  Legislature  and  should  be  hampered 
as  little  as  possible  in  its  internal  organization  by  state  laws.  In  addition  its  relation 
and  financial  responsibility  to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  should  be 
more  cleariy   defined." 

Relating  to  the  present  organization  and  its  weaknesses,  Dr.  Good- 
now  and  Dr.  Howe  say: 

"The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  forty-six  members,  selected  from  the  five 
boroughs  and  appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  terra  of  five  years,  the  terms  of  appoint- 
ment overlapping  in  such  a  way  that  the  Board  is  only  partially  renewed  each  year. 

"The  school  Charter  provides  for  an  executive  committee  of  fifteen  members,  with 
the  president  of  the  Board  of  Education  as  its  chairman  ex  officio.  The  executive 
committee,  however,  has  never  assumed  the  functions  expected  of  it  by  the  Legis- 
lature. Under  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  fourteen  separate  standing  committees  are 
provided,  of  from  five  to  nine  members  each.  The  superintendent  of  schools  and  thd 
departmental  heads  of  accounts,  supplies,  school  buildings,  and  janitors  are  chosen 
by  the  Board,  but  are  directly  responsible  to  the  committee  having  charge  of  these 
departments.  The  first  four  mentioned  are  statutory  officials.  This,  in  brief,  is  the 
skeleton  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

"Evils  inhere,  and  inevitably  inhere,  in  such  a  system  of  administration. 

"The  Board  of  Education  is  too  large  and  too  unwieldy  a  body.  On  this  point 
all  authorities  seem  agreed.    As  a  result  of  its  size  and  its  internal  organization, — 

"(i)  The  Board  fails  to  awaken  a  proper  sense  of  individual  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  its  members. 

"(2)  Authority  is  so  widely  distributed  between  the  Board,  its  committees  and 
bureau  heads  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  locate  responsibility. 

"(3)  The  size  of  the  Board  reduced  its  attractiveness  to  men  sincerely  desirous 
of  public  service,  but  deterred  from  accepting  membership  on  the  Board  because  of 
the  lack  of  opportunity  for  efficient  work. 

"(4)  The  Board  is  not  responsive  to  the  public  or  to  the  elected  officials  who 
are  finally  responsible  to  the  public  for  school  administration. 

"(S)  There  is  inevitable  conflict  of  jurisdiction  between  the  diiferent  committees; 
there  is  a  necessary  overlapping  of  authority.  A  diplomatic  courtesy  has  come  to 
prevail  under  which  each  committee  defers  to  the  action  of  other  committees.  This 
has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  miniature  boards  of  education  within  the  Board  of 
Education,  which  in  administrative  matters  are  almost  autonomous. 
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"(6)  There  is  great  waste  of  energy  and  ability.  There  is  considerable  waste  in 
money  for  printing,  for  clerical  assistance,  etc. 

"(7)  Men  of  ability  can  make  their  influence  felt  only  by  indirection,  by  confer- 
ences, by  circumlocution.  The  work  of  the  Board  itself  becomes  routine,  petty  and 
detailed  rather  than  policy-making  and  legislative. 

"(8)  Most  important  of  all,  the  size  of  the  Board  seems  to  have  utterly  defeated 
the  main  argument  for  its  size.  Members  are  not  familiar  with  the  whole  school 
problem;  they  are  familiar  with  a  fraction  of  the  problem.  Neither  the  Board  nor 
any  committee  of  the  Board  is  equipped  to  think  or  act  as  does  the  individual  director 
of  a  city  department ;  as  does  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  city 
problems.  Committee  policies  have  been  substituted  for  a  comprehensive  school  poHcy. 
Aside  from  the  instinct  of  men  to  amplify  their  departments  and  authority,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  have  no  means  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  school  problem  or 
with  the  schools  as  a  whole.  The  size  of  the  Board  makes  this  impossible.  The  com- 
mittee system  accentuates  the  evil.  The  time  of  both  the  Board  and  its  committees  is 
absorbed  with  petty  routine  and  administrative  detail  to  the  neglect  of  any  large 
visioned  policies  of  school  development.  A  voluntary  school  board  as  large  as  the 
Board  of  Education,  meeting,  twice  a  month  in  short  sessions  cannot,  under  the  system 
which  obtains,  think  or  act  as  =  policy-making,  education  forming  agency.  ^  That  is  out 
of  the  question.  The  only  reason  which  justifies  a  Board  rather  than  a  single  admin- 
istrative officer  is  destroyed  by  the  very  size  of  that  Board.  And  that  cannot  be  other- 
wise with  a  voluntary,  unpaid  Board  of  forty-six  members. 

"In  our  opinion  it  would  be  difficult  to  devise  an  administrative  agency  less 
adapted  to  the  colossal  task  before  it  than  that  which  has  been  created.  The  school 
budget  is  larger  than  any  single  department.  It  amounts  to  24.83  per  cent.,  or  prac- 
tically one-fourth  of  the  total  annual  expenditures  of  the  city  for  current  expense. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  under  its  control  $135,000,000  worth  of  property.  It 
molds  the  education  of  700,000  children,  and  performs  many-  other  activities.  The 
political  machinery  provided  by  law  for  the  administration  of  this,  the  largest  single 
department  of  the  city,  is  primarily  responsible  for  the  failures  complained  of. 

"The  internal  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  recognition  by  the 
Board  of  the  evils  inherent  in  its  size.  In  order  to  obviate  the  conditions  enumerated 
the  Board  has  been  divided  into  five  distinct  branches  of  administration,  under  five 
separate  and,  as  regards  each  other,  independent  administrative  officers,  each  of  whom 
is  under  the  control  of  one  or  more  special  committees  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
These  committees  are,  in  their  mutual  relations,  as  independent  of  each  other  as  are. 
the  administrative  officers  whose  actions  they  supervise.  Their  work  is  not  correlated 
or  coordinated  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  any  committee  of  that  body.  For  the 
executive  committee  of  the'Board  of  Education,  which  was  evidently  provided  by  the 
Charter  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in  the  hands  of  one  authority  all  the  work  of 
the  special  committees,  does  not,  except  in  the  summer  months  when  it  acts  for  the 
Board,  exercise  any  influence  whatever  over  the  school  administration;  while  the 
Board  of  Education  itself  rarely  modifies  or  controls  the  actions  of  its  committees. 
Thus  the  Board  not  infrequently  votes  at  one  time  on  as  many  as  twenty  resolutions 
coming  to  it  with  the  approval  of  the  different  special  committees. 

"We  believe  that  one  of  the  main  causes  for  the  establishment  of  so  many  special 
committees,  the  existence  of  which  is  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the  present 
disintegration  of  the  work  of  the  Board,  is  to  be  found  in  the  size  of  that  Board.  In 
the  case  of  a  Board  of  forty-six  members,  the  temptation  to  multiply  committees  in 
order  to  find  places  in  sufficient  numbers  for  as  many  members  of  the  Board  as  pos- 
sible is  irresistible.  The  anticipation  of  the  Commission  which  drew  up  the  present 
charter,  that  the  executive  committee  of  fifteen  of  the  Board  of  Education  would 
really  do  the  detailed  work  of  the  Board,  which  would  thus  be  centralized  in  a  few 
hands,  has  not  been  realized.     There  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be  realized. 

"In  our  opinion  most  of  the  undesirable  conditions  covered  by  this  report,  includ- 
ing the  relations  with  the  city  as  well  as  the  internal  organization  of  the  Board  itself, 
are  directly  or  indirectly  traceable  to  the  size,  organization  and  legal  limitations  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Many  of  the  educational  and  administrative  problems  cov- 
ered by  other  reports  are  indirectly  traceable  to  the  same  conditions.  And  just  as 
many  collateral  evils  of  city  administration  corrected  themselves  with  a  simplification 
of  the  city  charter,  so  many  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  city  would  be  cor- 
rected were  the  Board_  of  Education  organized  on  a  simple,  responsible  and  efficient 
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basis.  In  our  opinion,  until  such  a  change  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature,  many 
of  these  problems  will  continue  to  vex  both  the  regularly  elected  city  officials,  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  educational  staff,  as  well  as  the  public  at  large.  The 
reorganization  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  a  prerequisite  to  other  reforms. 

"From  the  point  of  view  of  business  administration  the  School  Board  is  not  dis- 
similar from  any  other  municipal  department;  it  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  building, 
repairing  and  care  of  streets,  the  managing  of  the  water,  dock  or  bridge  departments. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  budget  the  determination  of  appropriations,  the  accounting 
and  disbursement  system,  the  control  of  contractors  and  the  employment  of  men,  the 
Board  of  Education  is  subject  to  the  same  principles  as  those  which  have  been  found 
effective  in   other  departments.  , 

"Political  reform  in  recent  years  has  agreed  upon  the  abandonment  of  complexity 
in  political  machinery.  Everywhere  simplicity  and  direct  responsibility  are  being 
sought.  The  city  council  has  generally  been  reduced  in  size.  The  Mayor  has  been 
given  large  powers.  In  New  York,  as  in  many  other  cities,  he  appoints  and  removes 
most,  if  not  all,  important  administrative  officials.  The  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  has  been  adopted  so  widely  in  the  West,  is  a  recognition  of  the  same 
principle.  Everywhere  the  drift  is  away  from  large  legislative  bodies ;  everywhere, 
too,  the  change  is  being  made  from  irresponsible  boards  to  individuals  appointed  and 
removable  by  an  elective  official  responsible  to  the  community  for  his  actions. 

"This  change  has  been  marked  by  distinct  advance  in  city  administration.  The 
success  of  the  present  charter  of  New  York  City  is  an  illustration  of  the  improvement 
which  follows  from  simplicity  in  organization  and  the  placing  of  responsibility  upon 
a  single  individual  whose  acts  can  easily  be  traced  and  who  can  be  held  accountable 
for  his   appointments  and  his  acts. 

"The  same  evolution  is  manifest ,  in  recent  school  charters.  The  large  unwieldy 
school  board  is  being  abandoned  and  a  small  board  of  five,  seven  or  nine  members  is 
being  substituted  in  its  place.  In  Boston,  the  school  committee  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers, in  whom  are  reposed  practically  all  powers  of  school  administration  except  the 
selection  and  purchase  of  sites  for  buildings.  This  power  is  reposed  in  an  independent 
committee  of  three  members  appointed  by  the  Mayor.  In  Boston  the  school  com- 
mittee is  elected  by  the  people  rather  than  appointed.  The  committee  meets  once  a 
week  in  open  session;  it  transacts  its  business  as  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  dis- 
poses of  an  immense  quantity  of  work  in  cooperation  with  the  superintendent  and 
heads  of  departments  with  efficiency  and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  city. 

"The  recent  school  law  of  Ohio  abolished  a  complex  system  and  substituted  a 
small  board.  Some -of  the  members  are  elected  at  large,  some  of  them  by  districts. 
The  transfer  from  the  large  to  the  small  board  has  been  followed  by  an  improvement 
in  the  character  of  the  men  elected ;  in  a  new  feeling  of  responsibility  on  their  part 
and  an  awakening  sense  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  community. 

"The  school  board  of  Chicago  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  acting  through 
three  committees  in  close  cooperation  and  harmony  with  the  school  superintendent 
and  salaried   administrative  officials. 

"  "In  our  opinion  a  board  of  eight  members  would  be  small  enough  to  act  as  a  body 
on  all  questions  of  policy  if  it  abandoned  the  present  administrative  disintegration  into 
a  number  of  committees  and  did  its  work  in  the  Board  as  a  whole  or  as  is  done  by 
the  Boston  and  Chicago  school  boards  in  two  or  three  committees. 

"It  would  be  large  enough,  by  reason  of  the  differences  in  voting  power  of  its 
members  and  the  districts  from  which  its  members  are  appointed,  to  represent  ade- 
quately the  various  boroughs  of  the  city  and  the  various  shades  of  opinion  in  the  city 
on  school  matters. 

"Attention  may  be  called  finally  to  the  fact  that  such  an  organization  of  the  Board 
would  not  be  a  novel  one  to  the  people  of  the^  city.  The  method  proposed  has  been 
applied  for  over  ten  years-to  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  has,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  competent  observers,  been  'successful  in  solving  the  very  similar 
problems  which  are  presented  to  that  body." 

It  is  further  recommended  in  the  Goodnow-Howe  report  that : 

B.  "The  development  of  local  school  boards  or  other  organizations  should  be  un- 
dertaken by  the  Board  of  Education.  There  should  be  statutory  power  for  the  devolu- 
tion of  some  of  its  authority  to  local  administrative  agencies,  with  power  in  the  local 
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board  to  work  out  courses  of  teaching  and  activities  suited  to  the  nationality,  industrial 
conditions  and  character  of  the  neighborhood.  Local  groups  should  be  given  as  much 
power  as  is  consistent  with  a  proper  standard  of  efficiency  for  the  city  as  a  whole. 
The  form  of  these  local  boards  should  not  be  provided  by  state  laws.  It  should  rather 
be  left  to  the  Board  of  Education.  For  such  a  scheme  can  only  be  worked  out  by 
experiment.  Different  methods  might  be  tested  out  in  different  boroughs  or  in  differ- 
ent sections.  The  powers  of  teachers,  principals,  district  superintendents,  as  well  as 
local  authorities  should  be  determined  by  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education,^  with 
the  aim  of  awakening  the  talent  now  dormant  within  and  without  the  schools." 

Conclusions  One  through  Fourteen  may  be  acted  upon  by  the  pres- 
ent Board  of  Education,  without  waiting  for  legislation,  if  the  Board 
of  Education  holds  to  the  idea  that  it  is  responsible  for  school  work, 
and  that  laymen  and  experts,  working  together,  may  safely  approach 
any  of  the  problems  calling  for  solution.  Conclusion  Fifteen  is  not 
made  to  embarrass  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  the  Board  and  its 
stafif,  but  rather  because  it  is  the  firm  conviction  of  Dr.  Goodnow  and 
Dr.  Howe  that  better  work  can  be  done  if  the  Board  of  Education  is 
reduced  in  size,  as  recommended. 

The  Import  of  the  Inquiry. 

While  the  local  inquiry  was  undertaken  in  order  to  tell  the  Board 
of  Estimate  how  to  spend  the  millions  devoted  to  public  education,  to 
formulate  a  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  development  of  the  local  schools,  and  to  establish  measures  by 
which  the  local  work  might  be  currently  appraised,  it  became  necessary 
to  state  the  fundamental  aims  of  public  education  which  have  a  special 
significance  for  this  inc^uiry  but  which  are  national,  rather  than  local, 
in  character.  Professor  Hanus  and  Dr.  McMurry  set  up  provisional 
standards  which  they  altered  from  time  to  time  during  the  conduct 
of  this  inquiry.  Their  final  standards  will  be  found  on  pages  211 
and  213  of  this  report. 

The  following  epitome  of  the  educational  import  of  the  school  in- 
vestigation in  this  City  has  been  furnished  by  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee : 

A.    The  Place  of  Education  in  Modem  Life. 

"Any  educational  standards  must  be  regarded  at  present  as  provisional  and  tem- 
porary. The  public  school  is  an  instrument  of  social  development.  Its  existence  testi- 
fies to  the  fact  that  the  present  economic  and  social  order  is  not  final.  If  education 
were  subordinated  to  the  present  economic  order  its  influence  would  become  the  more 
deadly  as  it  became  more  scientific  and  compelling.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
secondary  school  should  not  aim  to  determine  a  child's  vocation  definitely  or  to  fit  him 
for  a  certain  calling.  The  various  agencies  of  general  society  and  higher  education 
can  do  that.  The  elementary  school  should  facilitate  and  simplify  the  process  of 
economic  selection,  and  should  act  as  a  transmitter  between  human  supply  and  indus- 
trial demand. 

"On  the  other  hand,  no  formulation  of  education  in  terms  of  the  idealism  of  a 
century  ago  can  produce  the  type  of  men  and  women  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from 
our  public  school  to-day.  Success  along  these  old  lines  would  entirely  divorce  the 
school  from  our  present  economic  and  industrial  life.     If  such  a  division  were  possible 
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it  would  check  economic  evolution  and  produce  maladjustments  and  moral. shipwreck. 
It  would  be  far. better  for  education  to  remain  in  its  much  criticised  present  condition 
than  for  it  to  become  an  agency  for  perpetuating  the  present  economic  order  and  for 
rehabilitating  the  Utopia  of  sentiment  which  characterized  things  intellectual  before  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  last  one  hundred  years  took  place. 

"School  work  must  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  child.  Experimental 
psychology  and  investigation  have  clearly  indicated  that  the  child  goes  through  many 
changes  during  his.  school  life.  These  changes  are  affected  by  and  in  turn  affect  the 
child  in  school,  in  the  home  and  on  the  street.  Every  boy  and  every  girl  is  plunged 
first  into  one  influence  and  then  another.  Uniformity  of  treatment  is  impossible.  The 
school  is  just  beginning  to  recognize  fully  that  the  old-fashioned  uniform  course  of 
study  has  served  only  to  confuse  and  impede  the  real  success  of  school  work.  The 
play  life  and  the  home  life  of  the  child  give  vent  to  his  individual  and  natural  forces, 
but  too  frequently  the  school  has  truncated  these  forces  at  an  early  period.  The  suc- 
cessive bursts  of  instinct,  interest  and  social  tendency  which  characterize  child  life 
often  die  and  are  forgotten  when  adult  life  is  reached.  Thus  it  is  the  proper  function 
of  the  school  to  act  as  an  intermediary  between  the  individual  and  society.  Its  primary 
duty  is  to  inhibit  the  bad  and  develop  the  good  inherent  traits  of  the  child,  in  the 
light  of  their  relation  to  the  social  order. 

B.    The  Working  Aims  of  the  School. 

1.  "The  school  should  inculcate  knowledge.  That  is,  ^it  should  teach  the 
important  facts  and  scientific  truths,  which,  if  generally  possessed,  would  insure  intel- 
ligent cooperation  and  competition  among  men.  These  are  the  general  facts  about 
the  physical  world,  the  simple  facts  about  the  development  of  life  from  the  cell  or 
embryo,  the  obvious  fact  about  the  mind  and  the  will  power  and  the  necessary  help- 
ful facts  about  the  make-up  and  growth  of  society.  Simple  concrete  facts  concerning 
all  these  are  met  with  every  day.  The  normal  individual  can  be  helped  to  discern 
them  if  the  school  adopts  a  proper  educational  method. 

2.  "The  school  should  give  to  its  pupils  a  mastery  of  method.  The  basis 
of  this  method  is  proper  coordination  between  the  child's  mind  and  body;  in  a  word, 
rational  self-control.  The  school  can  assist  in  such  coordination  by  the  inculcation 
of  purpose  in  the  child,  by  teaching  him  to  appraise  the  different  values  of  things,  by 
assisting  him  in  organizing  his  ideas  and  finally  by  teaching  him  to  forge  ahjad  and 
exercise  his  initiative.  But  the  desired  mastery  of  method  can  be  most  easily  assisted 
by  the  school  through  activities — constructive  team-working  activities  related  in  a 
directly  serviceable  way  to  community  needs  and  to  the  furnishing  of  an  immediate 
economic  stimulus  to  the  child.  A  curriculum  aimed  at  the  teaching  of  method  would 
therefore  be  tuilt  upon  (a)  productive  work,  (b)  participation  in  economic  distribu- 
tion and  consumption,  (c)  citizenship  effort,  (d)  romantic  interest  embodied  in 
ssthetic  expression  and  group  life  and  (e)  natural  science  both  as  a  subject  matter 
and  as  a  technique  related  to  the  other  subjects.  If  the  work  is  made  concrete  and 
direct  enough  it  will  be  simple  and  attractive.  It  is  present  day  abstraction  that 
makes  school  work  difficult  and  complex. 

3.  "The  school  should  do  its  part  to  induct  the  child  into  life  about  him 
instead  of  divorcing  him  from  it.  This  means  not  merely  or  primarily  relation- 
ships within  the  school,  but  rather  relationships  with  the  general  environment,  whereby 
the  successive  psychic  and  psychological  stages  of  child  life  would  be  progressively 
bound  up  with  the  general  life  toward  which  the  child  moves. 

4.  "The  school  should  induct  the  child  into  industrial  and  economic  life 
far*enough  so  that  his  education  will  serve  as  a  vocational  aid.  'It  should  make 
the  child  feel  that  there  is  a  suitable  vocation  open  to  him  to  which  he  may  aspire.' 
As  a  separate  responsibility  of  the  school  this  duty  does  not  become  separate  and  per- 
manent until  toward  the  end  of  the  high  school  course.  It  should  always  be  a  part  of 
the  three  duties  of  the  school  stated  above  to  keep  the  facts  of  industrial  and  economic 
life  prominent,  and  they  will  have  their  place  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  the  work  of 
the  school  is  made  sufficiently  concrete. 

5.  "The  School  should  give  attention  to  physical  education  and  correction 
of  physical  defects.     These   are  involved  in   i,  2,  and  3  above,  and  in  physical 
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examination  which  forms  a  part  of  the  work  of  physical  training.  The  correlation  of 
school  work  with  other  public  work  such  as  that  of  the  department  of  health,  public 
charities,  children's  courts  and  public  recreation,  if  properly  carried  out  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  checking  up  of  knowledge  gained  at  school  and  the  consequent  moral, 
mental  and  physical  readjustment  of  the  individual  to  his  environment. 

6.  "The  school  should  educate  for  leisure.  Citizenship  and  the  higher 
values  generally  are  coming  more  and  more  to  be  matters  pertaining  to  the  leisure 
hours,  not  to  the  hours  of  specialized  work.  Every  child  should  be  brought  to  realize 
the  value  of  his  leisure  time  and  how  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage.  If  he  is  taught 
to  make  use  of  that  leisure  along  with  his  family  group,  the  yawning  chasm  between 
the  city  parent  and  the  city  child  will  be  successfully  bridged  over  and  moral  ship- 
wreck will  be  prevented." 

C.    Tests  of  Public  School  Work. 

1.  "What  are  its  results;  in  what  way  are  the  six  above  aims  of  the  school 
achieving  results  in  the  case  of  each  child  committed  to  its  care? 

2.  "Has  the  school  system  the  elements  of  self-scrutiny?  Is  it  applying  tests  to 
indicate  its  own  efficiency  or  making  reports  to  indicate  progress  or  the  reverse,  and 
also  whether  or  not  tests  imposed  from  the  outside,  such  as  Regents'  examinations, 
are  worth  while  as  measures  of  city  school  work? 

3.  "Has  the  school  system  the  elements   of  deliberate  experimentation? 

4.  "Are  the  school  principals  free  to  adapt  their  curricula  to  localities,  and  are 
the  teachers  free  to  adapt  their  methods  to  special  conditions  or  to  their  own  personal 
kind  of  ability? 

5.  "Is  the  school  system  correlated  with  other  (public  institutions  whose  purposes 
are  mainly  educational,  such  as  museums  and  libraries,  with  recreation  and  with  the 
economic  environment?     Is  there  manifested  a  purpose  making  for  such  correlation?" 

Your  Committee  ha's  previously  stated  that  it  has  not  attempted  to 
pass  upon  the  educational  worth  of  those  parts  of  the  various  reports 
submitted  to  it  which  deal  with  purely  educational  problems.  It  main- 
tains a  similar  position  with  respect  to  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the 
underlying  significance  of  the  reports  of  the  school  specialists,  and 
merely  presents  the  same  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
•cation. 


Ill,    THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  INQUIRY. 


(i)     The  Origin  of  the  School  Inquiry. 

The  present  administration,  like  its  predecessor,  came  into  office 
pledged  to  deal  radically  with  the  serious  problems  represented  by  over- 
age classes,  children  on  part-time,  whose  parents  considered  part-time 
-a  serious  evil,   over-age  children  encumbering  the  lower  classes,  thus 
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aggravating  part-time,  and  children  discouraged  by  repeated  failures. 
Just  preceding  the  municipal  election  of  1909  the  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation concluded  an  investigation  which  indicated  that  retardation  was 
costing  the  city  millions  of  dollars  annually.  Despite  the  fact  that 
the  Board  of  Education  had,  in  1904,  taken  steps  to  end  school  con- 
gestion, and  that  $51,227,450  had  been  expended  during  the  years 
1904-1909,  inclusive,  for  new  buildings  and  sites,  156,200  children 
were  reported  as  over-age  for  their  grade  in  1909,  and  47,565  were 
reported  on  part  time  in  September,  1909. 

In  1910  the  City  Superintendent  reported  that  the  total  number  of 
available  school  sittings  in  Greater  New  York  exceeded  the  number  of 
children  by  over  40,000.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  54,000  were  on 
part  time.  This  meant  that  here  were  some  67,000  empty  seats  be- 
cause they  were  not  where  the  children  could  use  them. 

Notwithstanding  this  showing,  a  special  committee  of  the  Board 
of  Education  advised  this  board  to  appropriate  $8,000,000  a  year  for 
five  years  in  order  to  end  part  time. 

Although  requested  on  June  16,  19 10,  to  furnish  data  as  to  popu-  ^ 
lation  and  attendance,  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  your  Committee  should 
have  been  considered  by  the  Department  of  Education  when  locating 
new  buildings  and  expending  the  $51,227,450  corporate  stock  between 
the  years  1904  and  191 1  for  sites,  buildings  and  ecjuipment,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  presented  its  request  for  $14,083,920  corporate 
stock  for  191 1  unsupported  by  any  data  to  show  population  or  drift 
•of  population.  Upon  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Ap- 
portionment to  appropriate  any  funds  until  such  supporting  data  were 
furnished,  the  Permanent  Census  Board  was  able  to  present  the  same 
in  time  for  the  consideration  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

During  the  budget  hearings  of  October,  1910,  it  became  evident  \ 
that  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  have  proper  evidence  at  hand  to  y 
■show  the  need  for  funds  requested  in  the  budget  estimate,  and  had  not  j 
formulated  the  budget  recjuests  with  any  well  coordinated  program  in 
mind.  The  Budget  Committee  found  that  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  time  the  present  city  administration  took  office  difficulties  were 
experienced  every  October  when  the  estimates  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  additional  teachers  required  to  take  care  of  expected  addi- 
tional registration  of  pupils,  were  considered.  Each  year  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  has  allowed  fewer  teachers  than  the 
school  estimates  called  for.  Each  year  the  public  was  told  through 
letters,  meetings  and  formal  statements  that  this  board  was  crippling 
the  schools  by  voting  less  than  the  flat  five  per  cent.-  increase,  or  the 
later  flat  provisions  for  28,000  additional  pupils,  which  increases  were 
yearly  alleged  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  be  necessary.  Hearings 
-upon  the  191 1  estimates,  conducted  by  the  Budget  Committee  appointed 
hy  the  present  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  in  1910,  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  did  not  have  at  its 
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disposal  proper  data  on  which  to  predicate  its  estimates  for  additional 
teachers,  and  that  the  Board  afterward  devoted  to  purposes  not  men- 
tioned at  budget  time,  alleged  inadequate  allowances  for  additional 
teachers.  Instead  of  the  increase  of  the  school  register  being  28,000 
in  191 1,  as  estimated  by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  actual  increase  of 
the  December  191 1  register  over  the  December  19 10  register  was  only 

ii>9i3- 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Department  of  Education  has  always  mam- 
tained  that  part  time,  retardation,  congestion,  in  short,  those  evils  of 
the  present  school  conditions  which  it  considered  major,  could  only 
be  remedied  by  the  erection  of  additional  buildings.  Preliminary 
studies  made  by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  the  Bureau  of  Munici- 
pal Research  and  the  experiences  of  Cleveland,  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  giving  attention  to  the  influence  of  teaching,  discipline  and  the 
course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools,  as  possible  causes  of  these 
bad  conditions. 

Many  teachers  and  principals  stated  frankly  to  representatives  of 
your  Committee  that  they  could  not  possibly  give  the  needed  attention 
to  teaching  methods  because  of  the  onerous  requirements  of  the  course 
of  study,  which  had  apparently  been  worked  out  without  reference  to 
modern  psychology.  Lack  of  discipline  was  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern which  many  teachers  felt  they  were  unable  to  cope  with  under 
present  by-laws  and  present  conditions. 

The  lack  of  classified  facts  to  support  estimates  emphasized  that 
necessity,  out  of  fairness  to  the  children,  as  well  as  to  taxpayers,  for 
some  method  by  which  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  the  public  should  be  apprised  currently  of  the  essential  truths 
regarding  part  time,  over-size  classes,  over-age  and  retardation. 

(2)    The  Resolution  Ordering  the  Inquiry. 

The  matter  was  considered  at  length  in  the  Budget  Committee  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  and  a  special  inquiry,  under 
the  direct  control  of  this  board,  was  determined  upon.  Accordingly,  a 
resolution  was,  on  October  26,  1910,  passed  by  the  Board,  ordering- 
such  an  inquiry,  and  authoriziag  the  committee  to  be  appointed  pur- 
suant thereto,  "to  associate  with  it  such  experts  within  and  without 
the  city  government,"  as  might  assist  it  in  the  conduct  of  the  inquiry 
and  the  formulation  of  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  The  full  text  of  the  resolution  ordering  the 
inquiry  is  as  follows : 

"Wheeeas,  The  Budget  of  the  Department  of  Education  represents  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  total  appropriation  of  The  City  of  New  York  for  current 
administration  purposes;    and 

"Whereas,  The  appropriation  recommended  by  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  for  the  year  1911  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Department  of  Education  represents  an  allowance  of  $1,623,553  in  excess  of  the  three- 
mill  tax  appropriation  required  by  law ;    and 
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"WhereaSj    in  formulating  the  allowance  for  the  purpose  of  the  Department  of  |   . 
Education  this  Board  has  been  unable  to  secure  sufficient  and  satisfactory  information  I 
in  explanation  of  requests  for  appropriations  made  by  such  Department  to  enable  it  I 
to    reach    proper   conclusions   with    respect   to    the    necessity   and   propriety    of    such 
requests ;    and 

"Whereas,  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  efficient  and  progressive  adminis- 
tration of  the 'schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  arid 
progress  of  the  city,  and  that  generous  appropriations  for  the  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  are  desirable  in  so  far  as  assurance  and  evidence  can  be  given  that 
such  appropriations  will  be  expended  for  purposes  and  in  a  manner  to  promote  the 
efficiency  and  welfare  of  the  schools  and  to  increase  the  value  and  effect  of  the  instruc- 
tion givert  therein;    and 

"Whereas,  The  growth  and  development  of  educational  activities  and  improve- 
ment in  educational  methods  actually  present  to  this  Board,  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  the  tax  and  the  corporate  stock  budgets,  many  questions  bearing  upon 
the  efficacy  of  educational  policies  and  methods  now  pursued,  and  upon  the  efficiency 
and  economy  of  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Department  of  Education ; 
be  it 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  be 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  organization,  equipment  and 
methods,  both  financial  and  educational,  of  the  Department  of  Education,  including  such 
plans  and  proposals  as  may  have  been  formulated  or  may  be  under  consideration  by 
the  Board  of  Education  for  extending  and  developing  its  educational  activities,  and 
that  for  this  purpose  the  committee  be  authorized  to  associate  with  it  such  experts 
within  and  without  the  government  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  may  assist  it  in  the 
conduct  of  this  inquiry  and  in  the  formulation  of  recommendations  of  this  Board,  ar\d 
that  it  be  further  authorized  to  employ  such  assistants  as  it  may  find  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  inquiry;    and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  for  the  above  purposes  hereinabove  mentioned,  the  Board 
include  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  in  the  appropriation  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  for  the  year  191 1." 

(3)    The  Plan  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  Committee  appointed  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  resolution 
arranged  with  President  Egerton  L.  Winthrop,  Jr.,  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  conduct  a  friendly  and  searching  inquiry  along  construc- 
tive lines.  After  mature  deliberation,  the  inquiry  was  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  first  dealing  with  educational  matters,  and  the  second 
dealing  with  financial  and  administrative  matters. 

-^  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus.  head  of  the  division  of  education,  Har- 
vard University,  was  employed  to  take  general  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional aspects  of  the  inquiry.  Professor  Hanus  nominated  his  own 
assistants  and  his  selections  were  in  every  case  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee. Early  in  June  the  Committee  indicated  to  Professor  Hanus 
the  main  lines  of  the  inquiry,  and  requested  him  to  outline  how  his 
branch  of  the  inquiry  should  be  conducted.  The  plan  finally  presented 
by  Professor  Hanus,  including  both  the  Committee's  suggestions  and 
his  own,  was  finally  approved,  and  the  investigation  was  begun.  An 
outline  of  the  inquiry  along  educational  lines  is  presented  on  page  131 
of  this  report. 

Eleven   specialists   were   employed    to    cooperate    with     Professor"^ 
Hanus.    Their  names  and  their  subjects  will  be  found  on  page  126. 
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A  very  important  part  of  the  Committee's  work  has  been  the  Com- 
mittee's inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  physical  plant  and  the  busi- 
ness system  and  accounts  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Upon  these 
phases  of  the  work  the  Committee  employed  the  following  specialists 
to  make  studies  of  the  respective  subjects  named : 

Mr.  William  H.  West,  Chartered  Accountant — "Organization  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary,  and  the  Organization  and  Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Audit  and  Accounts, 
Department  of  Education." 

Mr.  Marvyn  Scudder,  Accountant — "Investigation  of  Complaints  and  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

Mr  E.  W.  Stewart,  Accountant— (a)  "Janitorial  Compensation."  (b)  "Account- 
ing Methods  of  the  Bureau  of  Supplies." 

Mr  W.  A.  Averill,  Investigator  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research — "Organ- 
ization and  Filing  Methods  of  the  Office  of  the  City  Superintendent  and  Board  of 
Associate  City  Superintendents." 

Mr.  Charles  G.  Armstrong,  Consulting  Engineer — (a)  "The  Condition  and  Effi- 
ciency of  Public  School  Buildings."  (b)  "The  Degree  of  Utilization  of  the  School 
Buildings  and  Plants."  (c)  Joint  investigation  by  Mr  Armstrong,  Prgfessors  Basker- 
ville  and  Winslow  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Doctor  Lucas  and 
Mr.  Knox,  of  the  quality  of  air  supplied  to  classrooms,  (d)  "Report  on  New  York 
Public  Schools — Delays  in  Their  Location,  Design  and  Construction — Remedies  Sug- 
gested." 

The  various  experts  were  left  free  to  conduct  their  inquiries  in 
their  own  way  after  the  general  plan  had  been  determined  upon.  The 
Committee  knew  nothing  of  their  findings  until  their  reports  came  in. 
After  reading  the  reports  the  Committee  requested  additional  evi- 
dence to  support  allegations  of  the  various  reports.  The  Committee's 
letters  to  the  various  specialists  and  the  replies  supplied  thereto  will  be 
found  prefixed  to  the  monographs  to  which  they  apply.  Professor  El- 
liott and  Professor  Davis  made  modifications  in  their  reports ;  the  rea- 
sons why  other  modifications  were  not  made  are  stated  in  the  corre- 
spondence. The  report  of  one  of  the  specialists,  Professor  E.  C. 
Moore,  was  rejected  for  reasons  already  stated  in  a  special  report  filed 
with  your  Board  on  October  31,  1912. 

It  had  been  the  plan  of  the  Committee  from  the  beginning  to  sub- 
mit the  findings  of  facts  in  both  branches  of  its  inquiry  to  the  most 
competent  person  or  persons  it  could  secure  for  study  and  analysis 
and  further  investigation,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  draw  from  the  two  branches  a  unified  statement  of  what  changes 
in  program,  in  method  and  relationship  were  required  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  public  schools.  The  Committee  knew  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  of  the  specialists  employed  to  deal  with  the 
whole  subject  until  all  the  reports  from  the  two  branches  of  the  in- 
quiry were  available. 

The  Committee  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  Dr.  Frank  J.  Good- 
now,  Professor  of  Administrative  Law,  at  Columbia  University,  and 
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Dr.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  Director  of  the  People's  Institute,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  organization  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  relation, 
to  the  city  and  state  governments.  Dr.  Goodnow  is  regarded  as  the  lead- 
ing authority  on  administrative  law,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  which  drew  the  present  city  Charter  and  the  proposed  Ivins 
Charter,  and  was  also  a  member  of  President  Taft's  Economy  and  Ef- 
ficiency Commission.  Dr.  Howe  is  one  of  the  best-informed  students  on 
the  subject  of  municipal  organization.  He  has  had  considerable  educa- 
tional experience  and  administrative  experience,  both  here  and  abroad. 

The  joint  report  of  Dr.  Goodnow  and  Dr.  Howe  was  practically- 
completed  when  Dr.  Goodnow  was  appointed  constitutional  adviser  tO' 
the  Chinese  Republic.  The  Committee  was  able  to  release  Dr.  Good- 
now for  this  important  work,  for,  as  he  informed  the  Committee,  he 
had  arranged  with  Dr.  Howe  to  do  the  proof  reading  of  the  detailed 
report,  which  will  be  found  in  Volume  HI  of  this  report.  This  joint 
report  fully  establishes  the  wisdom  of  the  Committee's  plan  of  inves- 
tigation, its  rejection  of  the  report  of  Professor  Moore,  and  its  apply- 
ing to  educational  administration  those  principles  of  scientific  organiza- 
tion which  have  been  proved  efficient  in  other  fields  of  administration. 


(4)     The  Cost  of  the  Inquiry. 

In  order  to  conduct  its  work  as  economically  as  possible  the  Com- 
mittee required  all  of  its  employees  to  file  a  statement  showing  what 
they  did  each  day.  This  plan  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  the  city 
much  money,  and  should  be  adopted  in  every  case  where  the  city  employs 
special  experts. 

Cost  of  School  Inquiry  from  March  is,  1911,  to  May  30,  1913, 
Exclusive  of  the  Cost  of  Printing  the  Committee's  Final  Report. 

Educational  Branch: 

Cost  of  investigation  carried  on  under  direction  of  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  from' 
July  I,  1911,  to  February  i,  1913: 

Salaries     $40,879.78 

Personal   Expenses   1,190.40 

Office  and  Other  Expenses , 6,507.88 

Total    $48,578.06 

Cost  of  investigation  supplementary  to  the  above  from  July  i,  1912,  to  May  30,. 
1913 : 

Salaries    $4,684.80 

Personal     9664 

Office    and    Other   Expenses 2,099.19 

Total    $6,880.63 
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Business  and  Administrative  Branch: 

Cost  of  investigation  from  March  15,  1911,  to  May  30,  1913 : 

Salaries    $37,438.13 

Personal  Expenses .  I95-7S 

Apparatus,  Office  and  Other  Expenses 2,046.43 

Total    $39,680.31 

Grand  Total   9S,i39.oo 

The  total  paid  for  salaries  in  the  educational  branch  of  the  incpiry 
was  $45,564.58.  The  total  number  of  days'  work  for  which  this 
amount  was  expended  was  4,118.5  days,  and  the  average  daily  salary 
was  $11.06  per  person.  The  total  paid  for  salaries  in  the  business 
and  administrative  branch  of  the  inquiry  was  $37,438.13.  The  num- 
ber of  days  worked  was  2,448.87  days,  and  the  average  daily  salary 
was  $15.28  per  person. 

The  Committee  has  been  able  to  secure  the  services  of  the  various 
experts  at  comparatively  low  prices.  Professor  Elliott  served  for  con- 
siderably less  than  his  compensation  as  expert  for  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  thanks  of  the  city  are  due  to  Mr.  Cour- 
tis, who  generously  contributed  his  services,  and  received  only  slightly 
more  than  his  expenses,  which  he  kept  at  the  minimum,  and  to  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Baskerville  and  Professor  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  who  have,  without  charge  to  -the 
city,  supervised  the  long  and  tedious  investigations  of  ventilation  con- 
ditions and  the  quality  of  air  suppHed  New  York  public  school  build- 
ings, and  also  to  Mr.  W.  A.  Averill,  whose  services  were  given  to  the 
Committee  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.  Through  careful 
scrutiny  of  bills  and  by  the  use  of  mechanical  devices  the  cost  of  tabu- 
lating the  detailed  part-time  and  promotion  reports  from  the  15,527 
classes  of  the  elementary  sthools,  and  the  Courtis  series  of  eight  blanks 
for  each  of  the  33,000  children  examined  has  been  kept  at  a  minimum. 
The  Committee  unhesitatingly  states  that  no  city  investigation  of  like 
magnitude  has  been  made  previously  for  any  such  sum  of  money. 

(5)    Difficulties  Encoixntered. 

The  Committee  believes  it  only  fair  to  state  that  its  investigation 
was  carried  on  under  difficulties.  No  investigation  of  the  kind  has 
^1  ever  been  made  before  and  there  were  no  precedents  to  follow.  Some 
time  after  the  investigation  began  difficulties  arose  because  the  right 
of  this  Board  to  make  such  an  investigation  was  questioned.  This  de- 
layed the  work  and  required  the  staff  to  go  on  with  their  work  with- 
out pay  for  a  period  of  two  months.  The  inevitable  delays,  where  many 
departments  are  involved,  also  hampered  the  work.  The  matter  of  publi- 
cation presented  difficulties.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  means  of  giv- 
ing publicity  to  the  inquiry  reports,  a  conference  was  called  by  the  Com- 
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mittee,  to  which  the  managing  .editors  of  the  various  daily  newspapers 
were  requested  to  send  representatives,  and  to  which  interested  public- 
spirited  citizens  were  invited.  This  conference  recommended  the  plan  of 
publication  followed,  which  has  given  wide  publicity  to  the  rriain  findings 
of  the  various  specialists  employed  by  the  Committee. 

(6)    Aid  Furnished  by  Organizations  of  Citizens. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  was  made  easier  because  of  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Board  of  Education  and  because  of  the  cooperation  and 
suggestion  of  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in  education. 
The  Committee  wishes  especially  to  express  its  indebtedness  to  the  fol- 
lowing organizations :  The  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  The  Peo- 
ple's Institute,  the  Public  Education  Association,  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  Carnegie  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  and  the  General  Education 
Board. 

(7)     National  Significance  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  preliminary  work  of  the  Committee  was  directed  toward  the 
formulation  of  the  general  principles  which  were  to  guide  it  in  the 
conduct  of  its  incjuiry.  In  addition  to  preliminary  conferences  with 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  with  the  representatives 
of  the  above  organizations,  educational  authorities  and  interested  per- 
sons in  this  city  and  in  different  parts  of  the  country  were  consulted. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  country  at  large  needed  an  in- 
vestigation which  would  make  it  possible  (i)  to  appraise  the  work  of 
secondary  schools;  (2)  to  assemble  all  known  efficiency  tests  in  the 
field  of  education,  and  to  consider  the  scientific  methods  used  in  the 
handling  of  vital  statistics,  labor  statistics  and  actuarial  tables,  to  the 
end  that  comparable  methods  may  be  employed  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion; (3)  to  see  whether  the  educational  work  of  the  school  might  not 
be  integrated  with  the  educational  work  now  carried  on  by  the  family, 
the  world  of  business  and  industry  and  by  governmental  institutions; 
and  (4)  to  decrease  the  complexity  and  to  increase  the  responsiveness 
of  educational  machinery  to  individual  and  social  needs. 

While  the  following  reports  submitted  by  the  specialists  to  your 
Committee  have  been  prepared  with  specific  reference  to  local  condi- 
tions, nevertheless  the  foregoing  wider  purposes  have  been  kept  in 
mind  as  the  underlying  aims  of  the  inquiry. 

(8)     Concluding  Statement. 

The  various  reports  of  the  educational  specialists,  accountants, 
statisticians,  consulting  engineers  and  other  experts  engaged  by  your 
Committee  are  presented,  as  sul^mitted,  in  this  volume  and  in  volumes 
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two  and  three.  The  general  table  of  contents  for  the  three  volumes  of 
this  report  will  be  found  in  A'olume  III.  The  analytical  tables  of  con- 
tents of  each  report  or  the  subdivisions  thereof  are  prefixed  to  the 
reports  or  subdivisions  to  which  they  refer. 

Your  Committee  regrets  that  it  was  unable  to  supply  copies  of  the 
reports  to  the  teachers  of  the  local  schools,  and  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quests coming  from  all  the  large  cities  and  the  various  states  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  England,  Germany  and  Australia,  for  the 
several  interim  reports  which  have  been  published  during  the  past 
year.  This  was  not  possible  owing  to  the  lack  of  funds  and  legal 
authority  to  issue  a  sufficient  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mand for  the  reports  of  the  school  inquiry. 

In  conclusion  your  Committee  recommends  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  cooperate  during 
the  next  ten  or  twenty  years,  if  necessary,  in  carrying  out  the  program 
outlined  in  this  report.  This  inquiry  has  unquestionably  demonstrated 
the  imperative  need  for  such  concerted  action. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John   Purroy   Mitchel, 
President  of   the  Board  of  Aldermen. 

William   A.   Prendergast, 

Comptroller. 

Cyrus  C.  Miller, 
President  of  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx. 

Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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STATEMENT  FURNISHED    BY  THE    CITY  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS,  WILLIAM  H.  MAXWELL 

6th  September,   191 1. 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

Chairmmij  Connnittec  on  Investigation. 

Dear  Sir:  You  have  asked  me  to  prepare  a  statement  showing 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  the  public 
schools  of  Greater  New  York  since  I  became  City  Superintendent  in 
1898.  The  story  is  a  long  one  and  I  shall  not  do  more  than  present  the 
chief  outlines  very  briefly. 

In  1898  there  were  united  in  The  City  of  New  York  the.  former 
City  of  New  York,  corriprising  what  is  now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan 
and  the  Borough  of  The  Bronx;  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn,  which  is 
coincident  with  Kings  county;  the  county  of  Queens,  which  is  now  the 
Boroi.;gh  of  Queens,  and  the  county  of  Richmond,  which  is  now  the 
Borough  of  Richmond.  In  this  vast  territory,  covering  about  320  square 
miles,  there  were  three  city  school  systems : — The  system  of  the  former 
City  of  New  York,  the  system  of  the  former  City  of  Brooklyn,  and  the 
system  of  the  former  City  of  Long  Island  City,  situated  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens.  In  addition  to  these  three  city  school  systems,  there 
were  thirty-five  school  districts  in  the  Borough  of  Queens  and  twenty- 
nine  school  districts  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond,  each  under  an  inde- 
pendent school  board  or  board  of  trustees.  The  courses  of  study,  the 
requirements  for  entering  the  teaching  profession,  the  methods  of  ap- 
pointing teachers,  at  that  stage  of  development,  were  practically  as 
many  as  there  were  school  boards.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  to 
unite  these  different  school  organizations,  which  differed  radically  in 
almost  every  respect,  into  one  harmonious  school  system. 

The  plan  of  school  organization  embodied  in  the  Charter  of  1897, 
which  went  into  effect  in  1898,  was  not  conducive  to  harmonious  union. 
It  provided  for  a  borough  school  board  in  each  borough,  which  had 
entire  control  of  school  organization,  appointment  of  teachers,  curricu- 
lum, and  text-books,  each  for  its  own  borough.  Each  borough  school 
board  had  its  own  superintendent  of  schools  and  staff  of  assistant  super- 
intendents. There  was  a  central  board  of  education  of  nineteen  mem- 
bers, composed  of  delegates  from  each  of  the  borough  school  boards. 
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This  central  board  of  education  had  authority  chiefly  over  the  physical 
side  of  the  work: — i,  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds  provided  by 
the  Charter  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries;  2,  the  recommenda- 
tion of  sites  to  the  city  authorities  and  the  building  of  schoolhouses ; 
3,  the  setting  up  of  minimum  ciualifications — academic  and  professional 
— for  teachers'  licenses.  Its  only  other  educational  function  ws-s  to 
appoint  a  city  superintendent  of  schools  who  had  no  authority  except 
that  of  nominating  four  examiners  to  the  Board  of  Education — an  idle 
authority  because  he  zvas  required  to  noiiiinate  from  a  list  prepared  by 
the  Municipal  Civil  Service  Commission — and  to  report  upon  the  con- 
dition of  schools  without  any  authority  to  remedy  defects,  and  to  pre- 
side and  vote  on  the  granting  of  teachers'  licenses  in  the  Board  of  Ex- 
aminers. It  was  necessary  to  make  an  eligible  list  of  teachers  of  all 
kinds  for  each  borough,  because  each  borough  school  board  was  per- 
mitted to  set  up  preliminary  qualifications,  academic  and  professional, 
as  it  chose,  provided  only  that  these  c[ualifications  were  not  less  than 
those  adopted  by  the  central  board  of  education  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  city  superintendent. 

Each  borough  school  board  was  authorized  to  appoint  teachers  but 
onty  on  the  nomination  of  the  borough  board  of  superintendents,  ex- 
cept in  Brooklyn,  where  the  Charter  permitted  the  old  method  to  be 
continued  of  appointment  through  a  local  committee  for  each  school. 
The  characteristics  of  this  method  of  appointing  teachers  in  Brooklyn 
you  will  find  described  in  my  First  Annual  Report,  pages  86  to  88. 

The  plan  of  school  administration  described  above  led  to  constant 
confusion  and  misunderstanding  and  even  litigation  between  the  central 
authorities  and  the  borough  authorities,  so  that  but  little  progress  was 
made  in  the  schools  between  1898  and  1902,  when  the  Charter  was 
modified  to  assume  its  present  form. 

The  Charter  of  1901,  which  went  into  effect  in  the  .school  system  in 
February,  1902,  provides  that  there  shall  be  one  board  of  education 
consisting  of  forty-six  members  for  the  entire  city.  The  commission 
which  framed  the  Charter  provided  for  a  board  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers. The  number  was  increased  to  forty-six  by  the  Legislature.  It  also 
provided  that  there  should  be  a  board  of  superintendents  consisting  of 
the  city  superintendent  and  eight  associate  city  superintendents.  The  four 
borough  superintendents,  by  virtue  of  their  office,  became  associate  city 
superintendents,  and  four  assistant  superintendents  were  raised  to  that 
dignity.  The  other  assistant  superintendents  became  by  virtue  of  their 
office,  district  superintendents.  All  associate  and  district  superintendents 
are  subject  to  assignment  to  duty  by  the  city  superintendent.  All  of 
the  authority  vested  in  the  central  board  of  education  under  the  former 
Charter  and  in  the  borough  school  boards  is  now  vested  in  the  board  of 
education  of  forty-six  members.  The  appointment  of  teachers  of  all 
ranks  is  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  order  of  standing  from 
eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examiners,  on  the  nomination  of 
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the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  Board  of  Superintendents  may 
consider  for  nomination  the  three  persons  having  the  highest  standings 
on  the  appropriate  ehgible  hst. 

I  need  not  go  further  into  the  details  of  the  present  administrative 
system,  as  you  will  find  a  fairly  complete  sketch  of  it  on  pages  11  to  16 
of  my  Twelfth  Annual  Report.  My  work  during  the  years  that  elapsed 
between  1898  and  1902  consisted  largely  in  organizing  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  raising  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  teaching 
profession,  attempting  to  harmonize  the  various  discordant  elements 
in  the  system,  obtaining  legislation,  after  all  attempts  to  secure  favorable 
action  from  the  local  authorities  had  failed,  to  fix  uniform  teachers' 
salaries  throughout  the  city,  and  in  efforts  to  secure  a  change  in  the 
system  of  administration  that  would  do  away  with  the  discordant  ele- 
ments then  in  vogue. 

I  shall  now  discuss  the  developments  in  our  educational  work  since 
1898,  under  the  following  heads : 

I.     The  Licensing  of  Teachers 

In  1895  the  State  Legislature  passed  a  law  which  had  been  defeated 
"by  several  previous  legislatures  and  once  by  the  Governor,  known  as 
Chapter  1031  of  the  laws  of  1895.  This  measure  provides  that  no 
teacher  shall  be  licensed  or  appointed  in  any  city  or  village  of  the  State 
having  a  superintendent  of  schools,  who  has  not  graduated  at  least 
from  a  high  school  course  of  three  years  and  a  course  of  professional 
training  of  one  year  of  at  least  thirty-eight  weeks,  both  of  which  must 
be  approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  It  also 
provides,  however,  that  it  should  not  go  into  effect  until  the  first  of 
January,  1897,  in  order  to  give  all  municipalities  time  to  prepare  for  its 
execution.  At  the  appointed  time  preparation  to  meet  the  provisions 
of  the  law  was  made  in  Brooklyn,  where  the  high  schools,  two  in 
number,  had  three-year  courses  which  were  largely  attended, 
and  four-year  courses  which  were  slightly  attended,  and  by 
the  Training  School  for  Teachers  which  had  a  course  of  one  year. 
In  no  other  borough,  however,  could  this  be  said  to  be  the  case.  In 
the  old  City  of  New  York  practically  the  only  sources  for  the  supply 
of  teachers  were  the  Normal  College  and  the  City  College.  The  Nor- 
mal College  had  a  course  of  five  years  above  a  seven-year  course  in  the 
elementary  schools,  upon  the  completion  of  which  a  student  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  It  had  also  a  four-year  course,  much 
more  largely  attended,  which  included  three  years  of  academic  work  and 
one  year  of  professional  work,  but  which  did  not  end  in  a  degree. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  after  investigation," 
declined  to  approve  these  courses  and  it  was  necessary  to  secure  a  spe- 
cial dispensation  from  him  in  order  to  supply  the  schools  with  teachers, 
even  though  the   fact  was  recognized  that  they  were  not  adequately 
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prepared.  My  aim  was  to  make  the  minimum  course  of  preparation  four 
years  of  academic  work  and  two  years  of  professional  training.  This 
aim  has  been  reahzed.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  a  training  school  for  teachers  with  a  course  of  two  years. 
At  first  this  institution  was  very  slimly  attended,  because  young  women 
could  enter  the  Normal  College  direct  from  the  elementary  schools  and 
come  out  as  full-fledged  teachers  in  four  years,  including  both  profes- 
sional and  academic  work.  Gradually,  however,  the  training  school 
gained  ground,  particularly  after  the  competitive  system  of  appointment 
was  introduced.  The  result  was  that  finally  the  course  in  the  Brooklyn 
Training  School  for  Teachers  was  increased  from  one  year  to  two 
years  and  that  the  Normal  College  established  a  three  years'  course, 
academic  and  professional,  above  a  four  years'  high  school  course,^  and 
that  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  established  a  four  years' 
college  course  above  a  three  years'  high  school  course.  The  only  ex- 
ception now  to  the  rule  rec^uiring  at  least  a  four  years'  academic  course 
and  a  two  years'  professional  course  is  in  the  case  of  teachers  who  have 
had  five  years  of  experience  elsewhere  and  who  pass  an  academic  as 
well  as  a  professional  examination. 

II.    Appointment  of  Teachers 

One  of  the  chief  troubles  under  the  first  Charter,  1898  to  1902,  was 
that  the  borough  school  board  of  Brooklyn  appointed  teachers  on  the 
nomination  of  a  local  committee  for  each  school,  whereas  in  the  other 
boroughs  nomination  by  the  borough  board  of  superintendents  was  re- 
quired. Another  difficulty  was  that  in  any  borough  a  teacher  might 
be  nominated  at  the  will  of  the  nominating  authority  from  any  part  of 
the  list.  The  only  exception  to  this  was  a  local  regulation  in  the  bor- 
oughs of  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  which  required  the  appointment  of 

'September  18,  1911. 
Dear  Sir  :     I  desire  to  make  a  slight  modification  in  the  report  I  recently  sent  to 
you  with  regard  to  things  accomplished  in  the  New  York  school  system  since  1898. 
On  page  8  I  make  the  following  statement : 

"The  Normal  College  estabhshed  a  three  years'  course,  academic  and  professional 
above  a  four  years'  high  school  course." 

As  far  as  it  goes  this  statement  is  correct.  1  should  add,  however,  that  more  re- 
cently the  college  course  was  in  effect  raised  to  four  years,  as  the  following  resolution 
adopted  by  the  trustees  on  March  20,  1908,  shows : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Normal  College  course  is  the  standard  college  course  of  sixty 
(60)   credits,  commonly  known  as  the  four  years'  college  course. 

Under  favorable  circumstances,  students  may  complete  it  in  a  shorter  time  but  not 
in  less  than  three   (3)  years. 

Students  entering  without  a  complete  preparation  or  failing  in  any  subject  at  the 
end  of  the  first  term  cannot  complete  the  course  in  three  years  except  by  special  per- 
,  mission  of  the  Faculty."  ^ 

Truly  yours, 

William  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

51  Chambers  Street,  New  York  City. 
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teachers  in  order  of  standing  from  the  eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Examiners.  Under  the  Charter  of  1901  the  practice  was  made  uni- 
form in  all  boroughs,  namely,  nomination  in  order  of  standing  on  eligible 
lists  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  appointment  after  such  nom- 
ination by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  one  great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  plan  has  been  nomination 
and  appointment  of  teachers  to  the  higher  grades  in  the  elementary 
schools  in  the  borough  of  Brooklyn,  because  of  certain  old  licenses  which 
exist  in  Brooklyn  and  which  the  courts  have  declared  to  be  still  valid. 
This  difficulty  is  not  yet  solved. 

in.     Salaries  of  Teachers 

Under  the  borough  system  of  school  administration  the  disparity 
in  teachers'  salaries  that  existed  in  the  various  school  organizations  prior 
to  consolidation,  continued.  A  bill  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  1899 
to  remedy  this  condition  of  affairs,  known  as  the  Ahem  law,  which 
simply  prescribed  that  after  ten  years  of  service  a  teacher  should  not 
receive  less  than  a  certain  sum,  altogether  failed  of  the  efifect  it  was 
intended  to  have.  The  appropriations  made  by  the  local  authorities  for 
teachers'  salaries  were  so  meager  that  it  was  found  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  reduce  the  very  small  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  less  than 
ten  years'  experience  in  order  to  give  to  those  who  had  ten>  years  or 
more  experience  the  salaries  prescribed  by  law.  To  meet  this  condition 
of  afifairs,  which  was  demoralizing  to  the  entire  system,  I  originated 
the  plan  afterwards  embodied  in  what  is  known  as  the  Davis  law,  which 
required  that  the  General  School  Fund — that  from  which  teachers'  sal- 
aries are  paid,  should  not  be  less  than  the  amount  derived  from  a  tax 
of  four  mills  on  every  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  of  the  real  and  per- 
sonal property  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  schedules  embodied  in  the 
Davis  law  and  some  of  its  provisions  I  did  not  approve,  but  it  provided 
a  system  so  much  better  than  what  had  previously  prevailed  that  I 
earnestly  advocated  its  adoption  and  indeed  was  largely  instrumental  in 
inducing  Governor  Roosevelt  to  sign  it.  That  law  went  into  efifect  on 
3rd  May,  1900.  Since  that  time  has  arisen  the  demand  which  is  gen- 
erally known  by  the  phrase  "equal  pay  for  equal  work,"  and  which  has 
for  its  object  the  raising  of  the  salaries  of  women  teachers  to  equal 
the  salaries  paid  to  men  teachers.  My  last  word  upon  this  subject 
you  will  find  in  mv  Twelfth  Annual  Report,  pages  216-220.  I  dis- 
cussed the  equal  pay  agitation  in  the  Ninth  Annual  Report,  pages  113- 
132. 

IV.    Assignment  of  District  Superintendents 

One  of  the  first  things  it  was  necessary  to  do  in  1902  was  to  assign 
the  associate  and  district  superintendents  to  duty.  The  Charter  pro- 
vides that  one  district  superintendent  shall  be  assigned  to  the  super- 
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vision  of  schools  in  every  two  of  the  forty-six  school  districts.  I  found 
twenty-six  district  superintendents.  Twenty-three  were  assigned  to 
the  districts.  One  was  assigned  to  the  supervision  of  evening  schools; 
^another  to  the  supervision  of  vacation  schools,  playgrounds  and  recrea- 
tion centers;  and. the  third  to  assist  in  the  supervision  of  high  schools. 
This  method  of  assignment  still  continues  with  regard  to  district  super- 
intendents. In  my  judgment  the  supervisory  force  is  not  at  present 
sufficiently  large.  It  has  not  been  increased  since  1902,  though  the 
school  register  has  increased  from  496,999  in  September,  1902,  to  about 
710,000  in  September,  191 1,  or  60  per  cent.  Furthermore,  the  work 
of  the  district  superintendents  has  been  greatly  increased  by  placing 
upon  them  the  supervision  of  the  attendance  officers  and  the  conduct 
of  all  trials  under  the  compulsory  education  law,  either  preliminary  or 
final,  when  parents  are  summoned  for  the  absence  or  illegal  employ- 
ment or  for  the  incorrigibility  of  their  children.  I  intend  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Board  of  Education  at  an  early  date  and  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Legislative  Committee  in  charge  of  the  proposed  Charter 
for  Greater  New  York  that  a  new  office  be  created,  namely,  that  of 
primary  sitpcrz'isor.  I  believe  that  we  greatly  need  in  this  city  some 
first-class  women  who,  under  that  title,  would  take  general  charge  of 
all  the  work  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school  life. 

The  general  plan  of  supervision  is  that  the  district  superintendent 
shall  attend  to  all  matters  requiring  supervision  in  his  two  districts,  shall 
direct  the  attendance  officers  assigned  to  those  districts  and  shall,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  advice  of  the  directors  of  special  branches,  have  as 
his  aids  in  supervision,  special  teachers  of  sewing,  physical  training, 
drawing,  and  music. 

Two  difficulties  have  been  encountered  in  making  the  work  of  the 
district  superintendents  efifective.  The  first  is  that  in  the  old  City  of 
New  York  the  function  of  the  visiting  superintendents  was  chiefly  to 
examine  classes,  mark  teachers,  and  report  results.  It  has  been  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  induce  many  of  the  older  superintendents  to  undertake  the 
work  of  teaching  teachers  and  principals,  and  teachers  did  not  at  first 
take  kindly  to  that  kind  of  supervision.  In  the  second  place,  in  the 
boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond  there  had  been  practically  no  super- 
vision worth  the  name.  In  many  places,  particularly  in  Queens,  prin- 
cipals and  teachers  have  not  even  yet  got  used  to  instruction  of  this 
kind. 

I  believe  further  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  district  super- 
intendents should  be  relieved  of  the  time-consuming  work  of  enforc- 
ing the  compulsory  education  law.  Until  recently  I  did  not  see  my 
way  clear  to  recommend  any  change  in  this  plan.  A  year  and  a  half 
ago,  however,  the  Permanent  Census  Board  was  created  under  Chap- 
ter 249  of  the  laws  of  1908.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  duplication  of  work  by  the  Permanent  Census  Board  and  by 
the  Compulsory  Education  Bureau.    The  Compulsory  Education  Bureau 
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has  not  been  able  to  overtake  all  of  the  work  in  the  way  of  finding 
absentees  reported  by  the  census  enumerators  during  the  past  school 
year.  Over  5,000  .cases  have  not  yet  been  adjusted.  I  have  recom- 
mended to  Mayor  Gaynor  that  a  bill  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature 
not  only  amending  the  permanent  census  law  but  also  transferring  to 
the  Permanent  Census  Board  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  edu-' 
cation  law,  but  leaving  the  care  of  truant  schools  under  the  direction  of 
the  education  authorities. 

V.    Assignment  of  Associate  Superintendents 

The  assignment  to  duty  of  the  eight  associate  superintendents  is  left 
by  the  Charter  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Superintendent,  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  the  Board  of  Education  may  see  fit  to  enact. 
The  Board  of  Education  has  not  enacted  any  such  rules  and  regulations. 
The  City  Superintendent,  however,  in  1902  assigned  one  associate  super- 
intendent to  the  supervision  of  high  schools.  He  then  divided  the  city 
into  seven  divisions,  each  division  comprising  four  or  more  districts. 
Over  each  division  he  placed  an  associate  superintendent  whose  duty  it 
is  to  confer  with  the  district  superintendents  in  the  division,  to  unify 
the  work  as  far  as  possible  and  lo  represent  the  needs  of  the  division, 
particularly  as  to  consolidation  of  classes,  creation  of  new  classes,  the 
organization  of  schools,  the  procuring  of  sites  ajid  the  erection  of 
new  buildings,  and  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  work,  in  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  I  devised  this  plan  in  1902  because  of  the  heteroge- 
neous character  of  the  school  organizations  in  the  different  sections  of 
Greater  New  York.  I  believe  it  has  worked  well  and  has  measurably 
accomplished  its  object.  That  object,  however,  having  been  at  least 
partially  accomplished,  I  am  now  meditating  a  change  in  the  assignment 
of  the  associate  superintendents.  My  thought  is,  instead  of  assigning 
ihe  associate  superintendents  by  geographical  divisions,  to  assign  each 
of  them  to  one  kind  of  work  throughout  the  greater  city.  In  addition 
to  the  work  of  supervision  connected  with  his  own  division,  each  asso- 
ciate superintendent  has  other  duties  to  perform,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  committee  work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  committees 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  as  tfiey  are  at  present  organized,  you 
will  find  on  page  19  of  my  Twelfth  Annual  Report.  All  matters  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  except  when  occasionally 
I  lay  some  important  subject  before  that  body  for  discussion,  come 
through   these   committees. 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  1902  was 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Section  1089  of  the  Charter  which  reads 
in  part  as  follows : 

"The  board  of  education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  board 
of  superintendents  shall  designate,  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
the  state  school  laws  in  force  when  this  act  takes  effect  or  that 
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may  thereafter  be  enacted,  the  kinds  or  grades  of  licenses  to  teach 
which  may  or  shall  be  used  in  The  City  of  New  York  together 
with  the  academic  and  professional  ciualifications  required  for  each 
kind  or  grade  of  license.  The  board  of  education,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board  of  superintendents,  shall  also  designate, 
subject  to  the  like  limitations,  the  academical  and  professional  qual- 
ifications recjuired  for  service  of  principals,  branch  principals,  super- 
visors, heads  of  departments,  assistants,  and  all  other  members 
of  the  teaching  staff." 

The  qualifications  for  licenses  for  the  various  positions  you  will 
find  on  pages  130  to  164  of  the  ^Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  original  rules  adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  are  now  substantially  as  they  were  in  1902.  Many  new 
licenses,  however,  have  been  created  as  new  activities  have  been  added 
to  the  scheme  of  work. 

VI.    Organization  of  High  Schools. 

High  schools  were  first  established  in  the  old  City  of  New  York  (if 
the  City  College,  and  the  Normal  College,  which  are  not  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  left  out  of  considera- 
tion) in  1897.  As  far  as  the  curriculum  of  these  schools  is  concerned, 
it  was  practically  only  a  three-year  course  as  it  was  designed  to  make 
them  at  least  at  first  purely  feeders  to  the  Normal  College  and  the  City 
College.  In  Brooklyn  there  were  three  high  schools  with  academic 
courses  which  were  quite  different  in  many  respects.  The  Girls'  High 
School  and  the  Boys'  High  School  had  just  been  formed  from  the  orig- 
inal central  high  school,  formerly  known  as  a  Central  Grammar  School. 
The  other  academic  high  school  was  held  in  a  building  erected  over 
one  hundred  years  before,  known  as  Erasmus  Hall,  which  had  been 
made  over  to  the  city  by  the  Dutch  Church  of  Flatbush.  The  Manual 
Training  High  School  had  been  established  in  a  rented  building  poorly 
adapted  to  school  work  of  any  kind.  In  the  borough  of  Richmond 
there  were  three  small  high  school  departments  doing  very  imperfect 
academic  work.  In  the  borough  of  Queens  there  was  one  small  high 
school  with  a  four-year  course,  and  seven  or  eight  high  school  depart- 
ments in  elementary  schools  with  courses  ranging  from  two  years  to 
four  years. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  with 
the  assistance  of  the  principals  and  teachers  of  the  high  schools  was 
to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Education  a  uniform  academic  course 
of  four  years  for  all  of  these  high  schools.  The  academic  or  general 
course  followed  to-day  is  practically  that  adopted  in  1902.  It  was 
found,  however,  even  when  this  uniform  course  was  put  into  efifect 
that  there  was  great  disparity  in  the  results  obtained  in  the  various 
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schools,  partly  due  to  the  traditions  of  the  schools  themselves,  partly 
due  to  different  standards  adopted  by  principals  and  teachers,  and 
partly  due  to  divergent  attainments  of  pupils  entering  from  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  In  order  to  standardize 
the  work,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  in  1904,  on  my  recommenda- 
tion, instituted  a  uniform  examination  for  graduation  from  high 
schools.  In  brief,  the  method  of  conducting  this  examination  was  as 
follows :  I  requested  the  principals  and  teachers  of  each  high  school 
to  submit  question  papers  in  each  subject  covering  the  work  done  in 
each  school.  From  these  questions  I  had  a  question  paper  prepared 
in  each  subject  by  some  one  supposed  to  be  an  expert  in  that  subject. 
The  high  school  students  wrote  on  these  papers  at  the  same  hour  and 
day  throughout  all  the  high  schools.  All  of  the  answer  papers  were 
transmitted  to  one  place  where  they  were  marked  by  committees  of 
teachers  acting,  each  committee  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman, 
and  all  committees  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  specially 
assigned  to  that  work.  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  examination  did 
conspicuously  good  service  in  the  high  schools.  About  five  years  ago, 
however,  we  felt  constrained  to  relincjuish  this  examination  and  we 
substituted  for  it  an  examination  given  by  the  State  Examinations 
Board  in  which  New  York  City  is  largely  represented,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education.  This  examination  is 
uniform  throughout  the  high  schools  of  the  State.  The  reason  we 
substituted  the  State  examination  for  our  own  was  that  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed  an  ordinance  de- 
claring that  no  high  school  which  did  not  take  the  examinations  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board  should  participate  in  the  State  high  school 
fund.  As  we  could  not  afford  to  lose  this  money,  it  was  decided  to 
take  the  State  examinations.  There  has  been  some  complaint  from  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  high  schools  that  the  character  of  the 
State  Examinations  Board's  examination  papers,  particularly  in  mathe- 
matics, has  lowered  the  standard  of  teaching  in  that  and  some  other 
subjects  in  our  schools  and  that  our  modern  language  teaching  has 
been  seriously  injured.  Representations  made,  however,  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  regarding  the  character  of  the  papers  in 
modern  languages,  have  led  to  a  change  in  the  method  of  preparing  these 
papers  that  we  trust  will  produce  better  results. 

The  next  step  in  high  school  development  was  to  secure  suitable 
buildings  for  our  high  schools.  The  high  school  buildings  that  have 
been  erected  since  1898,  and  chiefly  since  1902,  are,  I  think,  a  credit 
■'  to  our  city  and  country.  I  particularly  call  your  attention  to  the  Alorris 
High  School  in  The  Bronx;  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  and 
the  Stuyvesant  High  School  in  Manhattan:  the  Eastern  District  High 
School,  Erasmus  Hall  High  School,  and  the  Manual  Training  High 
School  in  Brooklyn;  the  Bryant  High  School  in  Queens;  and  the  Curtis 
High   School  in  Richmond. 
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The  third  step  in  the  development  of  high  schools  was  the  diversi- 
fication of  their  work.  In  1898  the  only  divergence  from  the  old 
academic  type  of  high  school  was  the  Manual  Training  High  School 
in  Brooklyn,  which  was  then  only  very  imperfectly  developed,  and 
some  sporadic  courses  in  bookkeeping  and  stenography  and  typewrit- 
ing in  the  other  Brooklyn  schools.  In  carrying  out  this  work  the  Man- 
ual Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn  has  been  developed  to  its  pres- 
ent condition;  the  Stuyvesant  High  School,  a  manual  training  high 
school  for  boys,  was  established  in  Manhattan ;  the  Bryant  High  School 
was  organized  in  Queens;  and  the  technical  courses  for  girls  (com- 
mercial work,  stenography  and  typewriting,  dressmaking  and  domestic 
science,  library  economy,  and  design)  were  established  in  the  Washing- 
ton Irving  High  School,  Manhattan. 

The  most  conspicuously  successful  effort  at  diversification  in  high 
school  work  was  made,  however,  in  the  two  commercial  high  schools-- 
the  High  School  of  Commerce  in  Manhattan,  and  the  Commercial 
High  School  in  Brooklyn.  In  these  schools  every  subject  is  taught, 
whether  it  be  English,  foreign  languages,  mathematics  or  science,  as 
well  as  the  more  purely  commercial  subjects,  such  as  bookkeeping, 
office  practice,  commercial  law,  political  economy,  and  stenography  and 
typewriting,  from  the  commercial  point  of  view.  In  other  words,  every 
subject  is  so  taught  as  to  prepare  the  student  to  enter  successfully  upon 
a  commercial  career. 

We  need  more  commercial  high  schools  and  more  manual  training 
high  schools. 

One  of  the  c^uestions  which  is  leading  to  considerable  discussion  at 
present  is  whether  each  high  school,  when  organized,  shall  be  a  high 
school  adapted  to  some  one  phase  of  high  school  work — the  academic 
phase,  the  manual  training  phase,  or  the  commercial  phase;  or  whether 
each  new  high  school  shall  contain  all  three  departments.  On  the 
ground  of  economy,  as  well  as  of  efficiency,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  specialized  high  school  in  all  the  thickly  settled  parts  of  the  city. 
,  The  number  of  high  school  students  increased  from  9,432  in  Sep- 
tember, 1898,  to  about  42,000  in  September,  191 1. 


VII.     Admission  of  Students  to  High  School 

Prior  to  1902  pupils  had  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  borough  of  Brooklyn  and  been  admitted  to  the  high  schools  on  a 
uniform  examination  conducted  by  the  superintendent  of  schools.  In 
all  of  the  other  boroughs  pupils  were  admitted  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  principal  of  the  elementary  school  without  any  .examination.  It 
was  deemed  unwise  to  impose  upon  the  elementary  schools  of  the  other 
boroughs  such  an  examination  as  had  formerly  been  given  in  the  city 
of  Brooklyn.     At  the  same  time  it  was  found  that  many  pupils  were 
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sent  to  the  high  schools  in  all  the  other  boroughs  who  were  entirely 
unfitted  for  high  school  work.  In  order  to  standardize  the  work  of 
the  elementary  schools  and  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
sending  of  unfit  pupils  to  the  high  schools,  it  was  decided  to  ask  each 
elementary  school  principal  to  give  a  certificate  to  each  elementary 
school  graduate,  stating  his  proficiency  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  the 
elementary  curriculum.  A  copy  of  this  certificate  is  attached.  It  has 
measurably  achieved  the  object  for  which  it  was  designed. 


VIII.     Organization  and  Curriculum  of  Elementary  Schools 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  presented  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents was  the  unification  of  the  work  in  elementary  schools.  The 
elementary  schools  of  the  old  City  of  New  York  (boroughs  of  Manhat- 
tan and  The  Bronx)  had  a  curriculum  of  seven  years;  Brooklyn  had  a 
curriculum  of  seven  and  one-half  years;  Queens  and  Richmond  had  a 
curriculum  of  eight  years.  It  was  decided  after  much  discussion  to 
make  a  uniform  curriculum  of  eight  years.  The  extension  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  course  from  seven  to  eight  years  in  the  boroughs  of 
Manhattan  and  The  Bronx  was  attended  with  great  difficulty  but  was 
finally  achieved. 

The  history  of  the  course  of  study  in  elementary  schools  has  been 
already  submitted  to  you  at  your  request. 

In  1904  at  the  Congress  of  Arts  and  Sciences  held  at  St.  Louis,  in 
connection  with  the  World's  Fair,  I  presented  a  paper  in  which  I  urged 
that  sooner  or  later  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country  be  organized 
with  a  six-year  course  of  study  and  the  high  schools  with  a  six-year 
course  of  study,  instead  of  the  present  organization  of  an  eight-year 
course  of  study  for  elementary  schools  and  a  four-year  course  for  high 
schools.  As  a  beginning  I  urged  that  wherever  possible  the  pupils 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  course  should  be  consolidated 
in  separate  buildings  and  taught  by  the  departmental  system.  As  the 
direct  restilt  of  this  advocacy,  three  such  schools  have  been  organized 
in  this  cit}^ — P.  S.  62  and  P.  S.  24,  Manhattan,  and  P.  S.  58,  Brooklyn. 
The  organization  of  these  three  schools  represents,  however,  only  a 
small  part  of  this  kind  of  work.  In  many  of  the  crowded  parts  of  the 
city  the  upper  grades  of  two  or  three  schools  have  been  consolidated 
in  one  building,  though  part  of  that  building  is  still  devoted  to  the  work 
of  the  first  six  years. 

In  1902  it  was  found  that  the  majority  of  the  large  buildings  in 
the  borough  of  Manhattan  and  a  few  buildings  in  the  borough  of  The 
Bronx  were  occupied  by  three  separate  school  organizations  with  three 
principals,  each  having  independent  jurisdiction — a  boy's  grammar 
school,  a  girls'  grammar  school,  and  a  primary  school.  Since  that 
time  the  policy  has  steadily  been  carried  out  of  consolidating  all  sep- 
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arate  school '  organizations  in  one  building  into  one  school  under  one 
head.  In  case  the  school  is  very  large  the  principal  is  given  one,  two, 
or  three  supervisory  assistants,  in  accordance  with  the  number  oi 
classes.  This  work,  which  makes,  I  believe,  both  for  economy  and 
for  efficiency,  has  not  yet  been  completed,  but  much  has  been  done. 
In  no  building  are  there  more  than  two  elementary  school  organizations 
at  present,  and  I  trust  that  within  the  next  two  or  three  years,  except 
in  a  very  few  very  large  buildings,  there  will  be  no  building  that  will 
contain  more  than  one  school. 

In  1902  it  was  found  that  in  nearly  every  school  one  of  the  most 
highly  paid  teachers  had  been  taken  from  class  work  and  set  to  perform 
purely  clerical  duties.  These  clerical  assistants,  as  they  were  called, 
have  now.  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  been  either  retired  upon  pen- 
sion or  reassigned  to  class  duty.  The  exceptions  referred  to  are  a 
very  few  cases  where  the  teachers  are  incapacitated  for  physical  reasons 
from  doing  classroom  work  and  have  not  yet  attained  the  years  of 
service  recjuired  for  retirement. 

IX.    Instrumentalities  for  Improving  the  Work  of  Teachers  in  the  Service 

Two  reasons  have  made  it  specially  necessary  to  use  every  effort 
to  improve  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  service : 

(a)  The  presence  of  many  very  old  teachers  who  had  grown  up 
under  a  system  or  systems  in  which  purely  formal  work,  chiefly  verbal 
memorizing,  was  almost  the  only  result  expected. 

(b)  The  pouring  in  to  the  system  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  new  teach- 
ers every  year,  three-cjuarters  of  whom  had  no  experience  in  teaching 
of  much  account  before  their  appointment,  and  who  need  constant  in- 
struction, guidance,  and  encouragement.  The  means  employed  for 
improving  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  service  may  be  summarized  under 
the  following  heads : 

1.  Deliberations  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  the  results  of 
which  are  carried  out  by  the  district  superintendents,  after  conference 
with  and  instruction   from  their  respective  division  superintendents. 

2.  General  superintendents'  conferences  participated  in  by  asso- 
ciate superintendents,  district  superintendents,  examiners,  principals  of 
training  schools,  and  when  occasion  requires,  by  directors  of  special 
branches.  These  conferences  have  been  presided  over  by  the  citv 
superintendent.  They  have  been  held  most  frequently  when  any  new 
departure  was  made  in  the  course  of  study. 

3.  Conferences  of  the  principals  of  a  district,  conducted  by  the 
district  superintendent. 

4.  General  conferences  of  all  principals  at  which  the  city  super- 
intendent has  presided  and  before  which  papers  have  been  presented 
and  discussed  by  principals. 
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5.  At  least  twice  a  year  the  city  superintendent  addresses  all  the . 
superintendents  and  principals  in  the  city,  outlining  policies,  discussing 
problems,   and   suggesting   improvements. 

6.  The  supervisory  work  performed  by  the  district  superintendents. 
It  is  the  duty  of  each  district  superintendent  to  report  on  the  work  of 
the  principal  of  a  school  and  his  assistants,  and  the  character  of  the 
school  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  visit  each  classroom,  advise 
with  the  principal  and  teachers  and  report  results.  District  superin- 
tendents have  been  requested  to  look  at  the  following  aspects  of  a 
teacher's  work : 

(a)  Care  for  neatness  of  room  and  material. 

(b)  Care  for  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

(c)  Care  for  decoration. 

(d)  Care  for  person  (i.  e.,  dress,  carriage,  and  voice). 

(e)  Care  for  records. 

(f)  Ability  as  a  teacher,  determined  by  her  own  knowledge, 

by  her  method  and  its  fruits,  and  by  the  reciprocal  atti- 
tude of  teacher  and  pupils. 

The  district  superintendent  is  authorized  to  use  his  own  methods  of 
finding  out  what  he  desires  to  discover,  but  as  a  rule  all  district  super- 
intendents employ  both  methods — inspection  and  examination — oral 
and  written. 

7.  When  faults  are  discovered  by  a  district  superintendent  he 

(i)  Communicates  directly  with  the  teacher  either  (a)  at  the  time, 
not  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  but,  if  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the 
principal;  (b)  by  letter;  (c)  at  a  subsequent  conference  with  the  prin- 
cipal, at  his  own  office. 

(2)  Tells  indirectly,  e.  g.,  by  doing  the  concrete  thing,  while  in 
the  classroom;  by  referring  to  some  published  book,  article,  circular 
or  by-law,  or  by  referring  the  matter  to  the  principal  for  treatment. 

(3)  Requests  teacher  to  visit  some  school  in  which  she  will  see 
the  particular  thing  done  in  the  approved  way. 

(4)  By  suggesting  to  the  principal  the  propriety  of  so  arranging 
his  school  that  a  mediocre  teacher  may  be  placed  near  a  strong  teacher 
of  the  same  grade,  whose  example  she  may  cultivate  and  from  whose 
work  she  may  receive  inspiration. 

8.  By  inviting  and  '  encouraging  principals  and  teachers  to  orig- 
inate and  institute  better  ways  of  doing  things,  and  when  a  better  way 
is  found,  by  spreading  information  regarding  it  to  other  schools.  For 
instance :  The  experiment  made  in  teaching  penmanship  by  Miss  Rec- 
tor, principal  of  P.  S.  4,  Manhattan,  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  general 
introduction  of  the  free-arm  movement  in  penmanship  which  is  revo- 
lutionizing penmanship  in  the  schools. 
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9.  The  strict  investigations  made  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Superintendent  with  regard  to  the  work  of  young  teachers  during  the 
three  years  of  probationary  service  have  had  a  potent  effect  in  render- 
ing" them  more  efficient  and  in  causing  them  to  feel  more  responsible 
for  results. 

10.  The  authority  lodged  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  dis- 
approve a  teacher's  service  in  the  elementary  schools  at  the  seventh 
year  and  the  twelfth  year  and  in  high  schools  at  the  fourth  year  and 
the  ninth  year,  the  effect  of  which  disappro^■al  is  to  prevent  a  teacher's 
advancing  in  salary  until  approval  is  obtained^  has  caused  all  teachers 
or  nearly  all  to  work  more  energetically  and  to  use  many  of  the  avail- 
able means  for  increasing  their  knowledge  and  improving  their  tech- 
nical equipment. 

11.  The  competitive  examinations  for  licenses  required  for  all 
higher  positions  have  led  thousands  of  teachers  to  take  advantage  of 
the  summer  afternoon  and  evening  classes  established  by  the  local  uni- 
versities and  by  Harvard,  Cornell,  Chicago,  and  other  institutions,  all 
of  which  is  reflected  in  improved  work  in  the  school. 

12.  Once  a  year  district  superintendents,  and  twice  a  year  prin- 
cipals, record  their  estimates  of  teachers'  work.  These  estimates  are 
kept  on  file  in  my  office,  are  frequently  referred  to,  and  have  an  im- 
portant influence  in  maintaining  the  standard  of  teaching. 


X.    Guidance  of  Elementary  School  Graduates 

One  of  the  matters  that  have  engrossed  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
attention  in  the  conferences  referred  to  in  the  last  section  is  the  guid- 
ance of  elementary  school  graduates  in  the  choice  of  the  high  school 
they  shall  select  to  attend.  Principals  and  teachers  have  been  urged 
to  study  the  special  aptitudes  of  the  graduates  and  to  advise  the  parents 
of  each  as  to  whether  the  child  shall  take  the  general  academic  course, 
the  commercial  course,  or  the  manual  training  course.  Since  the  in- 
auguration of  trade  schools  a  fourth  alternative  is  presented. 


XI.    The  Elimination  of  Large  Classes 

Prior  to  1902  it  was  the  custom  in  all  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city 
to  fill  up  each  classroom,  particularly  in  the  lower  grades,  and  when 
the  classroom  was  full,  to  refuse  admission  to  further  applicants  to 
place  them  on  a  waiting  list,  and  to  send  for  them  when  a  vacancy 
occurred.  In  the  more  congested  parts  of  the  city  this  practice  was 
carried  still  further  by  continuing  to  admit  to  a  class  until  the  teacher 
had  enough  pupils  to  fill  all  the  seats  during  the  forenoon  session  with 
one  set  of  pupils,  and  all  the  seats  at  the  afternoon  session  with  another 
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set  of  pupils.  I  have,  myself,  seen  a  class  of  this  description  with  175 
pupils.  Classes  of  120  pupils  under  one  teacher  were  not  uncommon, 
while  there  were  hundreds  of  classes  with  over  100  pupils.  The  re- 
sults of  this  system  were,  as  you  would  naturally  expect,  (a)  that  many 
children  who  were  refused  admission  never  attended  at  all;  (b)  that 
many  parents  refused  to  send  their  children  to  a  public  school  crowded 
in  this  way;  (c)  that  it  was  impossible  for  one  teacher  to  teach  prop- 
erly so  many  children;  (d)  that  those  at  the  afternoon  session  were 
particularly  unfortunate  because  they  received,  a  recess  being  given 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  not  more  than  one  and  one-half  hours' 
instruction  each  day;  and  (e)  that  the  system  was  a  potent  cause  of 
retardation  because  the  pupils  of  the  afternoon  session  were  rarely  if 
ever  promoted  to  the  next  higher  grade,  but  to  the  next  term's  morn- 
ing class  of  the  same  grade.  Early  in  1902  a  new  policy  was  inaugu- 
rated which  has  since  continued.  This  policy  provides  that  no  child  of 
school  age  shall  be  refused  admission;  that  all  children  of  school  age 
who  offer  themselves  shall  be  received;  that  if  there  is  not  room  for 
them  in  a  whole  day  class  they  shall  be  transferred  by  the  district  superin- 
tendent to  a  neighboring  school,  and  that  if  this  is  not  possible  they  shall 
be  organized  in  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  part-time  classes.  In- 
stead of  permitting,  as  formerly,  one  teacher  to  teach  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  pupils,  the  plan  was  adopted  of  appointing  one  teacher  for  the 
forenoon  session  who  rendered  service  in  the  forenoon  for  three  and 
one-half  hours  and  assisted  the  teacher  of  the  afternoon  session  for 
one  and  one-half  hours.  Another  teacher  is  appointed  for  three  and 
one-half  hours  in  the  afternoon  and  assists  the  morning  teacher  for 
one  and  one-half  hours.  This  plan,  though  not  ideal,  you  will  see  is 
a  very  great  advance  upon  the  old  system  under  which  one  teacher 
taught  two  classes  of  pupils,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  In  recent  years  several  attempts  have  been  made  on  the 
score  of  economy  to  return  to  the  system  in  vogue  prior  to  1902. 
Fortunately  for  the  schools  all  these  attempts  have  so  far  been  de- 
feated. There  have  been  variations  of  the  plan  of  part-time  that  have 
been  invented  by  principals.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  outline 
of  the  plan  given  above  is  that  which  still  obtains.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  to  have  no  class  with  a  register  higher 
than  49  and  not  higher  than  40  in  grades  7A-8B.  After  that  object 
shall  have  been  attained  we  hope  to  have  money  enough  and  school 
buildings  enough  to  have  no  class  exceed  the  seating  capacity  of  any 
room,  as  determined  by  the  following  rule: 

"At  least  fifteen  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  two  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  pupil  to  be  accommodated  in  each 
study  or  recitation  room  therein." 
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XII.    Retardation  of  Pupils  in  Elementary  Schools 

It  was  in  1904  that  I  had  the  honor  of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  great  number  of  over-age  children  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  New  York  City.  In  an  article  published  recently  by  the  American 
Statistical  Association  Mr.  Rowland  P.  Faulkner  gives  the  foUowmg 
account  of  the  inception  of  the  work  to  reduce  the  number  of  over-age 
children  in  the  grades,  which  has  since  assumed  almost  world-wide 
proportions : 

"The  development  of  an  interest  in  retardation  proceeded  from 
two  points  widely  separated  geographically — New  York  City  and 
Porto  Rico — but  through  the  return  to  the  United  States  of  Porto 
Rican  officials,  the  two  movements  have  been  merged  into  one. 
In  his  report  for  1904  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  New  York, 
Dr.  W.  H.  Maxwell,  developed  the  idea  of  the  over-age  or  re- 
tarded pupil,  and  showed  by  his  figures  that  some  39  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  retarded.  At  the  time  his 
work  stood  practically  alone.  There  was  nothing  to  compare  with 
it.  Whether  the  percentage  was  high  or  low  could  not  be  known 
by  a  comparison  with  other  places.  It  was,  however,  recognized 
by  Dr.  Maxwell  that  retardation  was  not  a  phenomenon  peculiar 
to  New  York  schools,  and  he  was  interested  in  ascertaining  the 
factors  which  produce  retardation  more  than  in  measuring  its 
amount.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  publication  of  these 
facts,  attention  was  frequently  called  to  the  defective  physical 
condition  of  school  children  as  determined  by  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  schools.  The  conclusion  was  frequently  drawn  that  physi- 
cal defect  was  the  main  cause  of  backwardness,  and  Dr.  Max- 
well's studies  exerted  a  stimulating  influence  upon  the  ever-spread- 
ing movement  for  medical  inspection. 

"In  its  report  for  1904,  the  Bureau  of  Education  applies  the 
concept  of  a  normal  age  to  other  figures  giving  the  age  and  grade 
distribution  of  pupils  found  in  the  reports  of  other  cities.  The 
whole  number  of  cities  in  the  list,  including  New  York  City  itself, 
is  only  nine,  and  this  represents  presumably  the  information  avail- 
able at  that  time." 

As  soon  as  the  facts  of  retardation  became  known,  we  set  to  work 
to  devise  ways  and  means  of  securing  the  more  rapid  advancement  of 
over-age  children.  We  felt  that  all  the  great  improvements,  both  in 
curriculum  and  in  school  administration,  had  up  to  that  time  been 
made  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  bright  and  normal  pupils  and  that 
but  little  had  been  done  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  for  any  reason 
were  dropping  by  the  way.  The  first  means  suggested  and  adopted 
was  to  establish  special  classes  for  over-age  children,  known  as  Grades 
C,  D,  and  E. 
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Classes  of  Grade  C  are  intended  for  foreign  children  who  cannot 
speak  or  read  the  English  language  and  who  need  special  instruction 
along  those  lines  before  they  are  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  regular 
grade  work.  After  a  few  months  in  these  classes  the  pupils,  when  they 
are  able  to  speak  and  write  ordinary  English  words,  are  transferred  to 
the  grades  which  they  are  entitled  to  enter  by  reason  of  their  other 
attainments. 

Classes  of  Grade  D  are  intended  for  over-age  children  who  have 
either  passed  or  are  approaching  the  age  of  fourteen  years — the  age  at 
which  a  child  may  be  granted  an  employment  certificate,  provided  he 
has  a  certain  school  record  and  has  attained  certain  proficiency  in  his 
studies.  The  children  for  whom  these  classes  are  intended  are  children 
who  not  only  have  no  hope  of  ever  graduating  from  the  elementary 
schools,  but  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  are  deplorably  behind  in  their 
studies,  and  who  will  certainly  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  allows. 

Classes  of  Grade  E  are  rapid  advancement  classes  for  over-age 
children  v/ho  wish  to  complete  the  elementary  school  course  and  for 
whom  special  coaching  is  needed  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  yA  grade. 

Principals  have  been  authorized  to  modify  the  course  of  study  for 
pupils  in  the  D  and  E  grades,  as  they  find  it  to  be  necessary. 

A  special  syllabus  of  work  for  classes  of  Grade  C — classes  to  teach 
English  to  foreigners — has  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents. 

Another  method  of  aiding  over-age  children  is  the  establishment  of 
continuation  classes  in  the  vacation  schools.  These  classes  are  intended 
for  children  who  have  failed  to  receive  promotion  in  June  and  who 
desire  to  work  up  in  one  or  two  subjects  during  tlie  summer.  We  had 
164  such  classes,  largely  attended,  this  summer.  The  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  pass  at  the  close  of  the  term  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
in  which  they  were  reported  as  deficient.  If  they  have  attended  regu- 
larly, been  industrious,  and  passed  the  examination,  they  are  given  a 
certificate  to  that  effect.  This  certificate  entitles  them  to  a  trial  in 
the  next  higher  grade  to  that  in  which  they  were  in  June. 

Another  method  of  aiding  over-age  children,  though  it  also  applies 
to  others,  is  the  establishment  of  evening  study  classes  in  the  winter 
,  recreation  centers.  These  classes  are  intended  particularly  for  those 
children  who  are  retarded  because  they  have  no  proper  place  in  which 
to  study  their  lessons  at  home.  A  teacher  is  appointed  for  each  fifty 
or  sixty  pupils  who  keeps  order  and  gives  judicious  aid  when  occasion 
may  require. 

These  agencies  have  all,  I  think,  rendered  materially  good  service. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  number  of  over-age  children  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing in  the  grades.  I  am  disposed  to  think,  however,  that  the  cure  for 
the  over-age  condition,  as  far  as  it  may  be  cured,  lies  more  in  antici- 
pating failure  of  promotion  by  taking  measures  to  prevent  it  than  in 
trying  to  bring  up  pupils  to  a  certain  standard  after  they  have  failed. 
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It  is  along  these  lines  that  I  am  now  urging  principals  and  teachers  to 
make  their  best  efforts. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  there  will  not  be 
many  children  who  fail  to  receive  promotion  at  the  end  of  a  term  or 
the  close  of  the  school  year.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  the  time  will  ever 
come  when  there  will  not  be  a  considerable  percentage  of  pupils  in  the 
grades  who  are  above  what  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  normal  age  for 
each  grade,  particularly  in  this  city  where  we  have  so  large  an  influx 
of  foreigners  and  of  people  from  rural  districts. 

Xin.    Departmental  System  of  Teaching 

Soon  after  the  re-organization  of  the  schools  in  1902,  I  urged  upon 
principals  to  re-organize  the  work  in  the  classes  of  the  last  two  years 
of  the  elementary  course  for  a  departmental  system  of  teaching.  This 
suggestion  has  been  followed  in  about  three-fifths  of  the  grainmar 
schools  of  the  city.  One  teacher  teaches  mathematics  through  four 
grades  or  perhaps  two  grades,  instead  of  teaching  all  subjects  in  one 
grade,  etc.  When  a  change  of  this  kind  is  made  in  a  school  it  seems  at 
first  to  injure  the  work;  after  teachers  become  accustomed  to  it,  how- 
ever, the  work  steadily  improves. 

To  a  limited  extent  departmental  teaching  is  also  used  in  some 
schools  in  the  first  six  grades,  particularly  in  the  way  of  allowing  the 
teacher  who  has  a  special  gift  in  teaching  singing  or  drawing,  to  teach 
one  of  these  subjects  in  other  classes  than  her  own,  while  the  teachers 
of  those  other  classes  in  turn  take  charge  of  her  class. 

XIV.    Manual  Training 

Prior  to  1902  work-shops  and  cooking  rooms  had  been  established 
in  a  few  of  the  schools  in  Manhattan  and  The  Bronx,  but  not  in  any 
of  the  other  boroughs;  sewing  was  taught  in  Manhattan,  The  Bronx, 
and  Brooklyn,  but  not  in  Queens  and  Richmond.  Since  that  time  shops 
and  cooking  rooms  have  been  provided  in  all  new  elementary  school 
buildings  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  old  buildings.  It  has  been  exceed- 
ingly difficult,  however,  to  obtain  money  for  this  purpose  from  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment — that  is,  for  the  establishment 
of  shops  and  kitchens  in  old  buildings.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  neces- 
sary to  conduct  a  very  strenuous  fight  to  retain  these  activities  in  the 
schools  on  account  of  opposition  in  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, particularly  when  Mr.  E.  M.  Grout  was  Comptroller. 

XV.    Student  Self-govenmient 

The  institution  of  student  self-government  has  never  been  required 
in  any  school.  Under  persistent  urging,  however,  some  form  of  student 
self-government  is  now  found  in  all  of  the  high  schools,  while  well 
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matured  plans — generally  modifications  of  •the  "school  city"  idea — are 
in  use  in  several  elementary  schools.  I  would  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  plan  in  use  in  P.  S.   109,  Brooklyn. 

XVI.    Physical  Examination  of  School  Children 

For  the  first  time,  in  1902,  when  Dr.  Lederle  was  Commissioner  of 
Health,  an  earnest  effort  was  made  to  examine  school  children,  to  dis- 
cover their  physical  defects  and  to  secure  proper  "follow  up"  measures, 
either  by  family  physicians,  dispensaries  and  hospitals,  or  by  school 
nurses.  While  I  think  the  Department  of  Health  has  been  in  earnest, 
and  never  more  so  than  at  present,  to  do  this  work  well,  I  cannot  regard 
it  as  satisfactorily  done.  I  treated  this  subject  somewhat  fully  in  my 
Ninth  Annual  Report.  The  criticisms  on  this  work  made  then  I  regard 
as  still  holding  good. 

XVII.    Physical  Training 

The  work  in  physical  training  in  our  schools  became  greatly  im- 
proved while  Dr.  Luther  Halsey  Gulick  was  Director  of  this  branch. 
The  corrective  exercises  Avere  rendered -Jess  formal  and  more  diversi- 
fied and  made  more  interesting.  Athletic  games  for  both  boys  and 
girls  were  introduced  and  folk -dancing  for  girls  was  made  a  feature 
of  our  work.  The  chief  aim  of  our  physical  training  work  at  present 
is  to  insure  habits  of  living  which  lead  to  vigorous  health. 

XVIII.    Public  School  Athletics 

It  was  during  Dr.  Gulick's  incumbency  as  Director  of  Physical 
Training  that  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League,  of  which  General 
George  W.  Wingate  is  the  president,  was  organized.  The  aim  of  this 
organization,  which  is  composed  partly  of  school  officers  and  partly 
of  citizens  outside  the  schools,  is  to  encourage  athletics  among  public 
school  children.  The  design  is  to  secure  the  participation  of  every  boy 
in  some  kind  of  athletics.  This  result  has  been  very  largely  accom- 
plished by  the  awarding  of  athletic  buttons  for  certain  achievements  at 
certain  given  ages  and  by  inter-class  and  inter-school  meets.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  National  Guard  have  been  extremely  kind  in  placing 
the  regimental  armories  at  our  disposal  for  these  purposes.  The  work 
of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  has  also  led  to  the  acquisition 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  four  well  equipped  athletic  fields. 

Out  of  the  work  accomplished  for  boys  has  grown  the  work  for  girls, 
chiefly  in  folk  dancing,  controlled  by  the  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public 
Schools  Athletic  League.  Folk  dancing  has  now  become  the  favorite 
physical  exercise  of  the  girls  of  this  city.  It  is  found  in  every  school- 
house,  in  every  public  school  playground,  and  in  every  girls'  recreation 
center. 
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XIX.    The  School  History  of  Each  PupU 

About  three  years  ago  the  Board  of  Superintendents  prescribed  a 
form  of  card  catalogue  for  use  in  every  school,  by  which  a  school  his- 
tory of  every  pupil  is  kept.  The  work  of  completing  these  cards  in  all 
the  schools  is  not  yet  finished. 


XX.    Growth  of  the  System 

I  presume  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  dwell  at  this  time  on  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  I  would  call  your  attention, 
however,  to  the  chapter  on  this  subject  in  my  Twelfth  Annual  Report, 
pages  207-216,  in  which  it  is  shown  that  during  the  decade  1900- 19 10 
the  population  of  the  city  increased  39  per  cent.,  while  the  register  in 
the  schools  increased  58  per  cent. 


XXI.    Lectures  to  the  People 

The  old  City  of  New  York  was  the  first  municipality  in  this  country 
to  establish  lectures  for  the  people  in  public  school  buildings.  It  was, 
if  I  remember  aright,  in  1900  that  this  movement  began  in  Brooklyn. 
Since  the  re-organization  in  1902  this  work,  under  the  supervision  of 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  has  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  city. 

XXII.     Classes  for  Mental  Defectives 

Classes  for  mental  defectives  are  designated  Ungraded  Classes.  This 
is  a  somewhat  unmeaning  designation.  It  developed,  however,  from  the 
fact  that  these  classes  have  grown  out  of  a  few  classes  originally  estab- 
lished to  provide  instruction  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  pupils,  the 
mentally  and  physically  defective  and  the  incorrigible,  who  did  not 
prove  amenable  to  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  the  regular  class- 
room. In  1902  an  investigation  of  the  work  done  in  these  classes  showed 
that  because  of  their  mixed  character,  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
It  was  decided  to  confine  these  classes  to  children  who  are  atypical 
or  mentally  defective,  without  being  utterly  imbecile.  An  inspector  of 
these  classes,  Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Farrell,  was  appointed  and  a  physician 
assigned  from  our  corps  of  physical  training  teachers,  to  examine  all 
pupils  suggested  by  the  principals  and  teachers  as  mental  defectives. 
No  pupil  is  admitted  to  any  of  these  classes  who  is  not  certified  both 
by  the  medical  examiner  and  by  the  Inspector  of  Ungraded  Classes  as 
a  mental  defective.  I  am  convinced  that  these  classes,  of  which  there 
are  now  m — not  nearly  enough — are  serving  a  good  purpose. 
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XXIII.     Classes  for  Crippled  Children 

A  few  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  was  invited  to  take  over 
the  instruction  of  a  number  of  crippled  children  collected  in  a  private 
house  on  Montgomery  street.  A  benevolent  society  undertook  to  pro- 
vide medical  attendance,  meals,  baths,  etc.  Out  of  this  school  has  grown 
the  finely  ec[uipped  institution  on  Henry  street,  the  same  division  of 
responsibility  being  continued.  Since  that  time  this  work  has  grown 
until  we  have  now  28  classes  for  crippled  children,  with  a  register  of  498. 

XXIV.    School  for  the  Deaf 

In  September,  1908,  a  day  school  for  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb 
was  established.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  read  the  lips  and  to  articulate 
themselves.  They  are  then  given  as  much  of  the  regular  grade  work 
of  the  elementary  schools  as  they  can  master  and  are  beginning  to  receive 
some  trade  instruction. 

XXV.     Classes  for  Tubercular  Children 

When,  by  more  rigid  examination  of  school  children  for  physical 
defects,  the  health  authorities  began  to  exclude  from  the  schools  chil- 
dren suffering  from  open  tuberculosis,  classes  for  such  children  were 
established  in  the  open'  air,  on  old  ferry  boats  moored  in  the  East  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  hospitals  and  on  the  roof  of  the  Vanderbilt  Clinic. 
We  have  now  seven  such  classes.  The  first  open  air  class  in  America 
was  established  for  tubercular  children  in  1904  at  Coney  Island — the 
same  year  in  which  open  air  classes  were  first  established  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Prussia.     This  class  still  continues. 

XXVI.     Classes  for  Anemic  Children 

The  success  attending  the  open  air  trea.tment  of  tubercular  children 
led  to  the  establishment  of  open  air  classes  for  anemic  children  and  those 
threatened  with,  or  particularly  liable  to,  tuberculosis.  The  first  of 
these  classes  was  established  about  one  and  one-half  years  ago  in  P.  S. 
21,  on  Mott  street,  Manhattan.     We  have  now  five  such  classes. 

XXVII.    Truant  Schools 

Provision  for  the  confinement  and  training  of  so-called  incorrigible 
truants  was  and  still  is  inadequate.  The  building  which  I  found  used 
for  this  purpose  in  the  borough  of  Manhattan  is  in  a  densely  settled 
neighborhood,  without  yard  space,  farm,  or  garden.    The  Truant  School 
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of  Brooklyn  is  an  old  and  poor  building,  though  it  is  situated  on  a  tract 
of  land  containing  about  twelve  acres.  It  was  and  still  is  necessary  to 
send  many  of  our  truants  to  outside  institutions,  particularly  the  Catho- 
lic Protectory.  To  remedy  this  state  of  affairs  the  Board  of  Education 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  containing  about  one  hundred  acres  in  the 
borough  of  Queens.  The  buildings  so  far  erected  are  admirable  for 
their  purpose.  The  land  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  brought  to  a  high 
state  of  cultivation;  the  institution  is  conducted  on  the  cottage  plan,  and 
trades  are  taught.  We  require,  however,  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
complete  the  buildings,  so  that  this  institution  will  ba  able  to  take  care 
adequately  of  all  the  truants  committed  either  by  the  police  magistrates 
or  by  the  educational  authorities.  When  this  object  is  attained  it  will 
be  possible  to  dispense  with  the  inadequate  and  poorly  equipped  build- 
ings of  the  Manhattan  and  the  Brooklyn  Truant  Schools. 


XXVm.    Fire  DriUs 

The  danger  of  fire  breaking  out  in  one  of  our  very  large  buildings, 
emphasized  by  the  tradition  of  terrible  loss  of  life  occasioned  by  school 
fires  in  bygone  years,  has  always  been  present  in  the  minds  of  those 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  our  city  schools.  The  Colling- 
wood  disaster  brought  this  subject  forcibly  before  the  public  mind. 
As  a  consequence  every  effort  has  been  made  to  render  our  school 
buildings  as  safe  as  possible,  while  fire  drills  are  regularly  conducted 
at  least  twice  every  month.  In  case  it  is  found  that  it  requires  more 
than  three  minutes  to  empty  any  school  building  of  all  its  inmates  in 
an  orderly  manner,  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  cause  and  an  attempt  to 
rectify  it  ensues.  Though  we  have  had  several  fires,  two  or  three  of 
them  very  serious,  during  the  past  ten  years,  no  life  has  been  lost  and 
not  a  child  has  been  even  injured.  This  gratifying  result  is  very  largely 
•due  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  fire  drills  and  to  the  heroic  firmness  of 
principals  and  teachers  when  danger  has  threatened. 

XXIX.    Industrial  Training 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  the  Board  of  Education  began  to  estab- 
lish evening  industrial  schools.  These  schools  are  of  two  kinds — even- 
ing trade  high  schools  and  evening  industrial  schools.  The  evening 
trade  high  schools  are  three  in  number — the  Stuyvesant  High  School 
in  Manhattan;  the  Manual  Ti-aining  High  School  in  Brooklyn;  and  the 
Bryant  High  School  in  Queens.  These  schools  are  intended  for  in- 
struction in  trades  for  young  men  and  young  women  who  are  engaged 
in  manual  work  during  the  day.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  students 
however,  are  persons  who  are  not  yet  engaged  in  the  trades  but  who 
<lesire  to  enter.     The  evening  industrial  schools,  of  which  there  are 
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three,  are  attended  chiefly  by  colored  people  who  desire  to  acquire  some 
means  of  earning  a  living. 

Two  years  ago  the  Board'  of  Education  established  a  vocational 
school  for  boys  in  P.  S.  100,  138th  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  Manhattan. 

A  year  ago  the  Board  of  Education  took  over  the  work  of  the  Man- 
hattan Trade  School  for  Girls. 

For  a  description  of  the  Vocational' School  for  Boys  I  beg  leave  to 
refer  you  to  pages  182-186  of  my  Twelfth  Annual  Report. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  has  grown  steadily  in  num- 
bers since  it  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education  a 
year  ago. 

Opportunity  is  given  in  these  two  schools  to  boys  and  girls  who  have 
reached,  the  age  of  fourteen,  even  though  they  have  not  completed  or 
nearly  completed  the  elementary  school  course,  to  enter  upon  prepara- 
tion for  a  trade  requiring  manual  skill. 


XXX.    Vacation  Schools 

Vacation  schools  were  first  established  in  the  old  City  of  New  York 
and  in  Brooklyn  as  a  private  charity  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  In 
1900  this  work  was  taken  over  by  the  borough  school  board  of  Man- 
hattan and  The  Bronx.  In  1902  and  following  years  the  work  was 
systematized  and  extended.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  establish- 
ment of  continuation  classes  in  these  schools.  Great  improvements  were 
made  in  their  work  when,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, teachers  and  principals  were  appointed  to  these  schools  and  also 
to  playgrounds,  from  eligible  lists  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
With  the  exception  of  the  continuation  classes,  the  work  in  the  vacation 
schools  is  chiefly  hand-work — carpentry,  chair-caning,  sawing,  drawing, 
Venetian  iron  work  for  boys ;  sewing,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  domes- 
tic economy  for  girls;  and  kindergarten  for  the  little  ones. 


XXXI.    Summer  Playgrounds 

The  summer  playgrounds  have  grown  from  small  beginnings  until 
■during  the  last  summer  we  had  about  250  in  operation,  with  an  average 
•daily  attendance  of  about  120,000  children.  These  playgrounds  are 
divided  as  follows:  Afternoon  playgrounds  for  boys;  afternoon  play- 
grounds for  girls;  morning  and  afternoon  playgrounds  for  mothers 
and  babies;  and  evening  roof  playgrounds  in  the  congested  neighbor- 
hoods. I  venture  to  assert  that  no  form  of  public  recreation  in  this  city 
is  conducted  so  economically  and  so  skillfully  as  the  playgrounds  under 
the  control  of  the  Educational  Department.  For  details  of  the  work  of 
the  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  the 
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erintend- 
1902. 


reports  made  by  District  Superintendent  Stitt  and  District  Superir 
ent  Evangeline  E.  Whitney,  published  in  my  Annual  Reports  since 


XXXII.    Recreation  Centers 

From  about  the  first  of  November  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
May  we  conduct  recreation  centers  in  the  evening  in  several  schools. 
These  institutions  are  intended  for  young  men  and  young  women  who 
are  at  work  during  the  day  who  do  not  care  to  attend  evening  school, 
but  who  are  interested  in  literary  and  debating  club  work,  in  gymnastics, 
quiet  games,  reading,  and  other  methods  of  recreation.  The^  system 
of  appointing  from  eligible  lists  after  competitive  examination  has 
evolved  a  well-equipped  corps  of  managers  of  these  institutions. 

The  work  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  maintaining  recreation 
activities  and  in  using  the  public  school  buildings  outside  of  the  regular 
school  hours  is  limited  only  by  the  amount  of  money  appropriated  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  It  should 
be  noted  further  that  a  playground  or  a  recreation  center  relies  for  its 
clientele  only  on  its  immediate  neighborhood.  The  necessities  for  ad- 
ditional appropriations  cannot,  therefore,  be  gauged  by  increase  in  at- 
tendance, as  the  necessities  for  increased  accommodations  for  day  schools 
are  measured. 

XXXIII.    Type  of  School  Building  Peculiar  to  New  York 

The  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  of  this  city  to  use  the 
public  school  buildings  as  far  as  the  money  granted  for  this  purpose 
lay  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  will  permit  for  purposes 
of  instruction  and  recreation  outside  of  the  regular  school  hours,  has 
developed  a  type  of  school  building  which,  I  think,  is  peculiar  to  New 
York.  The  peculiarities  of  this  building  are  the  large  assembly-room 
and  the  covered  playground  which  occupies  nearly  all  of  the  first  floor 
space.  The  large  assembly-room  provides  not  only  for  the  school 
assemblies  but  for  the  public  school  lectures.  The  covered  playground 
provides  play  space  in  all  weathers  and  makes  possible  both  the  play- 
work  of  the  summer  and  the  recreation  center  of  the  winter.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  features  we  have  placed  roof  playgrounds  on  several  school 
buildings  in  congested  neighborhoods.  The  reason  which  prompted 
the  building  of  roof  playgrounds  was  the  impossibility  of  securing  open 
air  playgrounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building,  because  of  the  excessive 
costliness  of  land.  These  roof  playgrounds  are  used  not  only  by  the 
school  children  of  the  day  schools  whenever  weather  permits,  but,  as 
you  doubtless  saw  last  summer,  by  thousands  of  children  on  summer 
evenings.  They  prove  a  veritable  refuge  from  the  foul  odors  and 
excessive  heat  of  the  streets  in  the  tenement-house  areas. 
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EVENING  SCHOOLS 

Neither  the  -work  nor  the  attendance  in  evening  schools  is  as  satis- 
factory as  I  could  wish  it  to  be.  The  following  are  the  chief  events  in 
the  history  of  evening  schools  that  have  occurred  since  1901 : 

The  benefits  of  evening  schools  have  been  extended  to  all  boroughs. 
Prior  to  1898,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  were  no  evening  schools  in 
the  boroughs  of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

In  1902  the  teaching  of  English  to  foreigners  was  reorganized  and 
systematized.  The  system  of  teaching  was  based  largely  on  the  Gouin 
plan  of  teaching  foreign  languages. 

During  the  year  1903-1904  a  new  provision  in  the  Compulsory 
Education  Law  went  into  effect,  by  which  boys  who  leave  the  elementary 
schools  without  completing  the  course  are  required  to  attend  evening 
school  until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age. 

During  the  school  year  1903- 1904  the  evening  school  sessions  were 
reduced  to  four  per  week;  formerly  there  had  been  five. 

In  1904  appointment  from  an  eligible  list  prepared  by  the  Board  of 
Examiners  was  introduced  in  evening  schools.  Many  of  the  teachers 
who  had  formerly  been  employed  to  teach  English  to  foreigners  were 
refused  places  on  the  eligible  list  and  consequently  were  not  re-appointed, 
because  of  their  defective  knowledge  of  English. 

In  this  year  also  was  introduced  the  practice  which  has  since  been 
kept  up,  of  having  inter-school  debates  between  teams  from  evening 
high  schools. 

In  1 905- 1 906  evening  trade  schools  were  established  in  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  Bryant  High  School, 
in  Long  Island  City. 

In  1 906- 1 907  a  Committee  on  Employment  was  organized  by  the 
students  of  the  Harlem  Evening  High  School  for  Men. 

During  the  same  year  the  first  evening  school  paper  was  published, 
called  the  "Harlem  Evening  High  School  News." 

In  1907-1908  a  tentative  course  of  study  for  evening  high  schools 
was  put  into  operation. 

During  the  same  year  classes  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  use  of  the 
free-arm  movement  penmanship  were  organized  in  the  evening  high 
schools. 

During  1908- 1909  the  third  evening  trade  school  was  organized  in 
the  Stuyvesant  High  School  building,  Manhattan. 

During  this  year  also  the  high  school  course  of  study,  which  had 
been  on  trial  for  two  years,  was  adopted.  The  object  of  this  course  is, 
instead  of  the  purely  elective  system  which  formerly  prevailed,  to  re- 
quire each  student  to  pursue  a  systematic  course  of  work  in  one  or  two 
or  three  related  subjects  covering  a  period  of  years. 

In  1909-T910  many  elementary  evening  schools  were  organized  in 
outlpng  districts  where  formerly  there  had  been  none. 
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In  the  summer  of  1910  the  experiment  of  an  evening  school  during; 
July  and  August,  to  teach  English  to  foreigners  was  tried  in  P.  S.  22. 

During  the  summer  of  191 1  two  summer  evening  schools  were  in 
operation — one  in  P.  S.  25,  Manhattan,  and  the  other  in  P.  S.  62,  Man- 
hattan. 

In  1909-1910,  the  establishment  of  evening  high  school  club  and 
recreation  meetings  on  Friday  evenings  was  commenced. 

STAMMERERS  AND   STUTTERERS 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in 
four  of  the  Manhattan  public  schools  to  cure  children  afflicted  with 
stammering  and  stuttering.  These  schools  are  the  following:  P.  S.  166, 
2,  12,  and  64. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAW 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  has  taken  an  active  part  in 
securing  amendments  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  The  first 
of  these  was  the  extension  of  the  compulsory  school  age  upwards  to 
sixteen  years,  provided  the  child  is  not  at  work  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The  second  is  in  the  pro- 
vision that  children  during  the  compulsory  school  age  must  attend 
school  during  all  of  the  time  that  the  school  attended  is  in  session.  The 
third  is  the  extension  of  the  lower  limit  of  the  compulsory  age  from 
eight  to  seven.  The  fourth  is  making  illegal  employment  of  the  child  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine.  Formerly  the  penalty  could  be  col- 
lected from  the  offending  employer  only  by  civil  process.  The  fifth 
is  the  provision  which  places  the  burden  of  proof  on  the  parent  in  case 
the  child  does  not  attend  school  regularly. 

The  City  Superintendent  also  took  an  acti\  e  part  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  the  present  labor  law  and  the  newsboy  law. 

For  the  better  enforcement  of  the  labor  law  it  is  now  required  that 
all  children  applying  for  school  records  to  present  to  the  Department 
of  Health  as  a  preliminary  to  securing  an  employment  certificate,  if 
they  have  not  been  promoted  to  a  class  higher  than  6B,  must  pass  an 
examination  conducted  at  stated  intervals  under  the  direction  of  the 
District  Superintendent. 

While  the  newsboy  law  is  not  uniformly  enforced  because  of  the 
small  number  of  attendance  officers  for  so  large  a  city,  )'et  I  believe  it 
has  worked  much  good. 

A  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TRUANTS 

Six  years  ago  a  day  school  for  truants  was  established  in  P.  S.  120 
Manhattan,  Miss  Olive  M.  Jones,  principal.  This  school  was  and  still; 
is  an  experiment  in  treating  cases  of  truancy  without  confining  the  boys 
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in  an  institution.     The  principal  claims  that  over  350  boys  have  been. 
permanently  reformed  and  that  a  course  of  study,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  methods  of  discipline  adapted  to  the  delinquent  boy  have  been  de- 
veloped. 

SCHOOL   BATHS 

The  school  bath  is  gradually  becoming  an  important  feature  of  school 
work  in  tenement-house  neighborhoods.  The  school  baths  are  very 
largely  used  during  the  summer  months,  in  connection  with  the  vacation 
schools  and  playgrounds.  Their  use  throughout  the  year  by  the  pupils 
of  the  day  schools  is  retarded  by  the  fact  that  no  appropriation  has  ever 
been  made  for  their  use  and  that  we  are  limited  in  the  employment  of 
bath  attendants  by  the  amount  which  we  are  able  to  save  from  the 
appropriation  for  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  centers. 

KINDERGARTENS 

Prior  to  1898  there  were  seven  kindergartens  in  Queens,  and  none" 
in  Richmond,  and  very  few  in  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn. 
The  extension  of  the  kindergarten  system  has  been  one  of  the  features 
of  the  development  of  our  schools. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

Shortly  after  the  reorganization  of  the  school  system  in  1898,  the 
Board  of  Education  decided  to  do  systematically  throughout  the  greater 
city  what  many  individual  teachers  and  schools  had  been  doing  for 
several  years ;  that  is,  collecting  and  maintaining  children's  libraries  for 
the  classrooms. 

In  July,  1902,  a  Bureau  of  Libraries  was  authorized  and  in  Febru- 
ary of  the  following  year  a  Superintendent  of  Libraries  appointed. 
The  plan  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  was  to  place  in  each  class- 
room of  the  elementary  schools  from  thirty  to  fifty  books,  carefully 
selected,  and  graded  to  the  capacity  of  the  children  for  reference  in 
school  and  for  home  reading.  These  small  libraries  in  the  hands  of 
interested  teachers  it  was  thought  would  be  of  great  value,  not  only  in 
school  work,  but  in  developing  in  the  pupils  a  taste  for  good  literature, 
in  giving  them  some  knowledge  of  books  other  than  text-books,  and  in 
enabling  them  to  use  more  intelligently  the  public  libraries. 

The  State  of  New  York  has  been  aiding  school  libraries  since  the 
days  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  It  contributes  each  year  for  school  libraries 
as  much  as  the  City  of  New  York  raises  for  that  purpose  under  the 
law,  or  about  $2.00  per  teacher  employed.  This  fund  had  accumulated 
for  several  years  and  there  was  in  1903  $138,976  available  for  the  484 
schools  in  the  five  boroughs.  As  a  result  of  the  expenditure  of  this 
entire  sum  for  books,  some  class  libraries  were  organized  in  every  ele- 
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mentary  school,  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  1903- 1904  there  were 
7,981  such  libraries  in  operation  containing  246,148  books.  Each  school 
was  also  provided  with  a  small  reference  and  teachers'  library.  The 
number  of  volumes  used  for  this  purpose  was  113,412,  making  the 
entire  number  of  books  in  the  school  libraries  of  the  city  at  that  time 
359,560.  The  first  circulation  report  showed  that  during  the  year 
2,308,601  volumes  had  been  issued  for  school  use. 

These  libraries  have  now  been  maintained  and  extended  gradually 
for  eight  years  on  an  annual  amount  averaging  $4.00  per  class.  Owing 
to  the  steadily  increasing  circulation,  the  consequent  hard  usage  and 
heavy  withdrawals,  it  will  probably  never  be  possible  to  give  all  the 
primary  classes  in  the  system  libraries  on  the  present  income  for  books. 
Every  school,  however,  has  some  books  and  many  have  completed  their 
libraries.  At  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  June  30,  1911,  there 
were  12,765  classroom  libraries  containing  472,482  books. 

The  circulation  reports  from  the  children's  libraries  of  this  year 
show  that  the  600,000  patrons  of  the  class  libraries  drew  7,923,054  books 
during  the  year;  that  251,971  volumes  were  drawn  from  teachers'  ref- 
erence libraries,  making  a  total  circulation  of  8,175,025  for  the  618,314 
books  in  use  during  nine  months.  This  report  does  not  include  the 
recorded  use  in  the  first  year  classes  where  the  library  books  are  not 
taken  from  the  rooms. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Libraries  each  year  hundreds  of  children's  books 
are  examined,  authorized  lists  for  the  different  grades  are  prepared  for 
adoption  and  finally  published  in  the  form  of  an  annotated  catalogue, 
over  100,000  volumes  are  purchased  annually,  through  the  Department 
of  Supplies,  a  School  Library  Bulletin,  calling  attention  to  children's 
books  of  accepted  worth  by  excerpts,  pictures,  short  reviews,  and  bibliog- 
raphies, is  published  monthly  and  sent  to  each  grammar  class.  A  cata- 
loguer is  sent  to  classify  and  arrange  the  larger  collections  of  teachers' 
reference  books,  for  each  school  is  provided  with  standard  books  on 
teaching  and  educational  subjects  as  well  as  its  system  of  classroom 
libraries. 

Combined,  these  branch  libraries  in  each  school  form  one  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  country  in  number  of  books,  and  in  recorded  use 
the  largest  circulating  library  in  the  world. 

PLANS   NOT  YET   CARRIED   OUT 

Among  the  recommendations  which  I  have  made  to  the  Board  of 
Education  and  which  the  Board  of  Education  has  approved,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  Department  of  Hygiene,  but  which  have  not  been  carried 
out  because  no  money  has  been  granted  for  the  purpose  by  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  are  the  following: 

I.  The  establishment  of  summer  sessions  in  high  schools  to  aid 
those  who  fail  of  promotion  during  the  preceding  year,  and  to  enable 
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bright  students  to  accomplish  the  high  school  course  in  less  than  four 
years. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Vocation  Bureau,  to  make  special  studies 
of  the  aptitudes  of  high  school  students  and  to  guide  them  to  those  kinds 
of  employment  for  which  they  are  best  adapted. 

3.  The  establishment  of  a  department  of  child  hygiene.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  Board  of  Education  should  employ  physicians  under  its 
own  control  to  make  physical  examinations  of  school  children,  nurses 
to  attend  to  small  defects,  and  to  advise  parents,  and  generally  to  "fol- 
low up"  the  discovery  of  defects  by  securing  adequate  treatment. 

4.  The  employment  of  visiting  teachers  to  bring  the  parents  of 
unruly,  backward,  or  discontented  children  into  closer  relation  with  the 
teachers;  to  make  a  special  study  of  extraordinary  cases  and  to  rectify 
abuses. 

5.  The  establishment  of  an  afternoon  playground  properly  ad- 
ministered, in  connection  with  every  school  building  that  has  any  facili- 
ties for  the  purpose,  in  a  congested  neighborhood.  In  connection  with 
this  playground,  work-shops,  cooking  rooms  and  gymnasiums  should 
be  freely  used. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Maxwell, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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City  of  New  York, 
July  I,  1912. 
Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  Chairman; 
Hon.  William  A.  Prendergast, 
Hon.  Cyrus  C.  Miller, 

Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment,  City  of  New  York. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  my  associates  and  myself  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  school  inquiry,  which  I  have  directed  since 
June  I,  191 1. 

We  have  not  attempted  an  investigation  of  all  the  educational  aspects 
of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City ;  but  the  report  is  comprehensive 
and  our  recommendations  are  far-reaching.  If  carried  out,  they  involve, 
in  important  respects,  a  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  as 
a  whole,  and  point  out  the  way  to  improvements  in  the  details  of  organ- 
ization, administration,  supervision,  courses  of  study,  and  teaching. 

Though  oiir  work  concerns  specifically  the  educational  aspects  of 
the  school  system,  we  studied,  at  your  request,  certain  budget  questions, 
and  two  of  them — the  methods  of  estimating  the  need  of  teachers  for 
elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools — have  been  studied  in  detail. 
The  report  consists  of  two  parts,  for  convenience.  Part  I  contains,  be- 
sides statistical  summaries  and  an  account  of  the  conditions  under  which 
our  inquiry  was  carried  on,  "The  Report  as  a  Whole,"  an  interpretation 
of  the  entire  report  including  summaries,  principal  findings  and  the  rec- 
ommendations based  on  them.  Part  II  consists  of  the  reports  of  the 
specialists  on  their  several  fields  of  inquiry.  Without  these  reports  the 
generalizations  of  Part  I  are,  for  the  most  part,  without  the  foundation 
on  which  they  rest.  Moreover,  these  details  will  be  demanded  by  the 
professional  reader;  and  some  of  them,  we  believe,  illustrate  methods 
of  studying  the  problems  dealt  with  that  are  either  new  or  have  not  been 
employed  in  the  study  of  similar  problems  heretofore. 

PAUL  H.  HANUS, 
In  Charge  of  Educational  Aspects  of  the  School  Inquiry. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

A.     OUTLINE  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION  AND  PLAN  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
SYSTEM    OF   THE  CITY  ^ 

Board  of  Education 

MEMBERS 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Mayor  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

2.  From  boroughs:  Manhattan,  22;  The  Bronx,  4;  Brooklyn,  14; 
Queens,  4;  Richmond,  2;  total",  46  members. 

3.  Each  member  assigned  by  the  President  to  membership  of  one 
of  the  forty-six  Local  School  Boards. 

POWERS   AND   DUTIES 

1.  Has  the  powers  of  a  corporation. 

2.  Represents  school  system  before  Board  of  Estimate. 

3.  Uses,  controls,  and  disposes  of  school  property. 

4.  Enacts  by-laws. 

5.  Establishes   and   conducts  elementary,   high,   evening,   vacation 
schools,  etc. 

6.  Provides  training  schools  for  teachers. 

7.  Maintains  nautical  school. 

8.  Maintains  free  lectures. 

9.  Appoints  janitors. 

10.  Adopts  or  modifies  courses  of  study  upon  recommendation  of 
Board  of  Superintendents. 

11.  Approves  text-books  upon  recommendation  of  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

12.  Designates  kinds  and  grades  of  licenses  upon  recommendation 
of  Board  of  Superintendents. 

13.  Appoints  principals  and  teachers  from  eligible  lists  upon  nom- 
ination by  Board  of  Superintendents. 

14.  Has  care  and  management  of  retirement  fund  and  establishes 
rules  and  regulations  for  its  administration. 

15.  Retires  teachers. 

'  Taken  literally  from  or  based  on  the  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  (1910-1911)  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  of  The  City  of  New  York. 
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1 6.  Tries  charges  against  principals  or  teachers;  approves  or  modi- 
fies decisions  reached  by  local  school  boards  upon  trials  of  teachers.  _ 

17.  Administers  general  school  fund  (3  mills  on  assessed  valuation 
of  city  property  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  additional  funds  granted  by 
financial  authorities  of  the  city),  and  special  school  fund  (for  other  pur- 
poses). 

18.  Acts  as  board  of  trustees  of  Normal  College. 

BOARD    OF    SUPERINTENDENTS 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools  (Chairman,  ex  officio),  and  eight 
Associate  City  Superintendents.  For  administrative  purposes  the  City 
Superintendent  has  divided  the  city  into  seven  large  divisions,  and  as- 
signed an  Associate  City  Superintendent  to  each  division  to  supervise 
the  work  of  the  District  Superintendents,  to  receive  and  digest  their 
reports,  and  to  represent  the  interests  of  his  division  in  the  Board  of 
Superintendents. 

The  Committees  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  school  year 
1910-1911  were  as  follows: 

Committee  on  Nomination,  Transfer,  and  Assignment. 

Committee  on  School  Management. 

Committee  on  Course  of  Study. 

Committee  on  Text-books,  Libraries,  and  Supplies. 

Committee  on  High  Schools. 

Committee  on  Training  Schools. 

Committee  on  Evening  Schools. 

Committee  on  Vacation  Schools,  Playgrounds,  and  Recreation  Cen- 
ters. 

Committee  on  Compulsory  Education. 

Committee  on  Records,  Forms,  and  Reports. 

Committee  on  Vocational  Schools,  and  Classes  for  Defectives. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

1.  Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  six  years. 

2.  Powers  and  duties : 

(a)  Has  seat  in  Board  of  Education,  but  no  vote. 

(b)  Reports  to  Board  of  Education  on  the  condition  and 

needs  of  the  schools. 

(c)  Visits  and  inspects  schools. 

(d)  Advises  and  encourages  teachers,  pupils,  and  officers. 

(e)  Prescribes  blanks,  forms,  registers,  etc. 

(f)  Submits  annual  report. 

(g)  Is  chairman,  ex  officio,  of  Board  of  Superintendents.     , 
(h)   Holds  conferences  with  superintendents  and  principals. 
(i)    Assigns  duties  of  Associate  and  District  Superintend- 
ents, subject  to  by-laws  of  Board  of  Education. 
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(j)  Assigns  twenty-three  District  Superintendents  each  to 
two  districts  for  one  year,  and  reassigns  at  pleasure; 
assigns  remaining  three  District  Superintendents  to 
special  duties,  one  to  visit  high  schools,  one  to  have 
charge  of  evening  schools,  and  one  to  have  charge  of 
the  vacation  schools,  playgrounds,  and  recreation  cen- 
ters. 

(k)   Is  chairman,  ex  officio,  of  Board  of  Examiners. 

(1)     Nominates  members  of  Board  of  Examiners. 

(m)  Enforces  compulsory  education '  law ;  nominates  and  su- 
pervises attendance  officers. 

(n)  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Retirement. 

(o)  Appoints  and  dismisses  members  of  the  clerical  force  in 
his  office,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

(p)   Is  a  member  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board. 


BOARD    OF    SUPERINTENDENTS 

1.  Members:   The  City   Superintendent  and  eight  Associate   City 
Superintendents. 

(a)  Appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  term  of  six 
years. 

2.  Powers  and  duties : 

(a)  Recommends  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  establish- 

ment of  schools,  kindergartens,  and  special  features 
in  schools. 

(b)  Increases  or  decreases  number  of  classes  in  schools. 

(c)  Recommends  kinds  and  grades  of  licenses,  and  qualifica- 

tions therefor. 

(d)  Nominates  from  eligible  lists,  for  appointment,  transfer, 

or  promotion,  all  members  of  teaching  and  supervis- 
ing staff. 

(e)  Assigns  special  teachers  to  districts. 

(f)  Keeps  records  of  teachers,  open  to  superintendents,  prin- 

cipals, and  teachers  (their  own  records  only). 

(g)  Determines  merit  and  fitness  of  principals  and  teachers 

for  increase  of  salary. 
(h)   Excuses  absences  of  teachers  with  pay,  and  grants  leave 

of  absence  to  teachers  without  pay. 
(i)    Makes  rules  for  promotion  and  graduation  of  pupils, 
(j)    Recommends  courses  of  study. 

(k)   Issues  syllabuses  in  connection  with  course  of  study. 
(1)    Recommends  text-books  and  other  supplies. 
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DISTRICT   SUPERINTENDENTS 


1.  Appointment:  Twenty-six,  appointed  by  Board  of  Education 
on  nomination  by  Board  of  Superintendents  for  term  of  six  years.  Twen- 
ty-three of  the  District  Superintendents  are  assigned  to  school  districts, 
two  districts  to  each  superintendent;  one  is  assigned  to  vacation  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  evening  recreation  centers;  one  to  high  schools,  and 
one  to  evening  schools. 

2.  Powers  and  duties : 

(a)  Visit  and  examine  schools  under  direction  of  City  Su- 

perintendent. 

(b)  Report  to  City  Superintendent  on  the  condition  and  needs 

of  the  schools. 

(c)  Advise,  assist,  and  encourage  pupils,  teachers,  and  prin- 

cipals. 

(d)  Conduct  conferences  with  principals  and  teachers. 

(e)  Rate  principals  and  teachers  at  least  once  a  year. 

(f)  Investigate  all  complaints  within  their  districts. 

(g)  Report  gross  misconduct  of  principals  and  teachers,  and 

suspend  for  the  same. 

(h)   Assign  teachers  of  special  branches  to  schools. 

(i)  Approve,  disapprove,  or  modify  all  requisitions  of  prin- 
cipals for  supplies. 

(j)    Attend  meetings  of  local  school  boards. 

(k)   Are  to  be  in  their  offices  on  specified  days. 

(1)    Keep  records  of  the  district. 

(m)  Make  recommendations  to  City  Superintendent  as  to 
proper  accommodation  for  all  children  of  school  age. 

(n)  Enforce  compulsory  education  law,  under  the  direction 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS 

1.  Members:  City  Superintendent,  together  with  four  persons 
nominated  by  him  and  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  a  term- 
of  six  years. 

2.  Powers  and  duties : 

(a)  Holds  such  examinations  as  City  Superintendent  may 

prescribe. 

(b)  Grants  licenses. 

(c)  Prepares  eligible  lists. 

3.  Physicians :  One  man  and  one  woman,  to  examine  applicants  for 
licenses  and  to  certify  as  to  physical  condition. 
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BOARD    OF    RETIREMENT 

I.  Members:  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Elementary  Schools,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools,  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  all  ex  offi- 
cio, and  three  members  of  the  teaching  force  elected  for  three  years  by 
the  principals  and  teachers. 

'  2.     Powers  and  duties :    Recommends  members  of  the  teaching  and 
supervisory  force  for  retirement. 


B.     MAGNITUDE  AND  VARIETY  OF  THE  ACTIVITIES  CON- 
TROLLED BY  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION- 
GENERAL  STATISTICS 

Number  and  Classification  of  Schools 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year  1910-1911  the  number  of  schools  in 
operation  in  each  of  the  boroughs  was  as  follows : 

Day  Schools 


Borough 

Train- 

ing 
Schools 

Hieh 
Schools 

and 
H.  S. 
Depts. 

Elemen- 
tary 
Schools 

Truant 
Schools 

Voca- 
tional 
Schools 

School 
for  the 
Deaf 

Nauti- 
cal 
School 

Total 

Manhattan 

The  Bronx 

1 

i 

1 

5 
1 

7 
6 
1 

167 

44 

166 

86 

34 

1 

i 

1 

2 

1 

1 

178 
45 

Brooklyn 

175 

Queens 

94 

Richmond 

35 

Entire  City 

3 

20 

497 

3 

2 

1 

1 

527 

Evening  Schools 


Schools 

Man- 
hattan 

Bronx 

Brook- 
lyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

Evening  High  Schools . . . 
Evening  Trade  Schools . . 
Evening  Elem.  Schools . . 

6 

1 

41 

1 

7 

7 

1 

31 

1 

16 

1 

6 

16 

2 

101 

112 
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Vacation  Schools,  Platobou^^ds,  Rbcsbation  CE>fTEB3 


Schools 

Man- 
hattan 

Bronx 

Brook- 
lyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

Total 

Vacation  Schools 

Evening  Recreation  Cen- 
ters   

14 

25 
65 
42 

32 
6 
5 

10 

2 
3 

7 
2 

i 

13 

11 

39 

10 

23 
1 

2 

2 

3 
2 
6 

2 
4 

i 

32 
43 

Vacation  Playgrounds: 

Indoor ^ 

Mothers'  and  Babies', 
A.  M 

111 
54 

Mothers'  and  Babies', 
P.  M 

55 

Open  Air 

9 

Kindergarten  Centers. 
Evening  Playgrounds 

7 
12 

In  addition  there  are  47  corporate  schools,  industrial  schools,  and 
orphan  asylums  that  receive  a  share  of  the  general  school  fund. 


GENERAL   STATISTICS 

The  following  table  presents  the  net  enrollment,  average  register, 
and  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  during 
the  year  1910-1911,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1909-1910,  the  average  register  in  the  different  classes  of  schools,  and 
other  general  facts  of  interest : 

ALL  SCHOOLS 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

747,223 
659,495 
586,673 

89 

770,243 
677,962 
603,455 

89 

23,020 

18,467 
16,782 

3  08 

Average  monthly  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  register 

2.80 
2.86 

■  INTRODUCTION 

Training  Schools  for  Teachers 
(Theory  Depts.) 
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1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Net  enrollment 

2,694 
2,169 
2,134 

98 

3 

96 

23 

2,682 
2,111 
2,051 

97 

3 

100 

21 

*12 
*58 
*83 

*1 

"4 

*2 

*0  45 

Average  montlily  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  register 

Number  of  principals 

*2.67 
*3,89 

*1.02 

Number  of  teachers 

4  17 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  based  on  the  average 
register 

*8.70 

*Decreaae, 

Note. — ^The  term  net  enrollment  means  the  number  of  different  pupils  taught  dur- 
ing the  school  year. 

A  graduate  from  an  Elementary  School  who  enters  a  High  School  and  a  graduate 
from  a  High  School  who  enters  a  Training  School  for  Teachers  is  counted  in  both 
schools,  however. 

The  term  average  monthly  register  means  the  average  number  of 
pupils  on  register  each  month  during  the  school  year,  and  is  obtained  by 
adding  one-half  of  the  number  of  pupils  on  register  on  the  first  day  and 
on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  and  dividing  the  sum  of  these  by  the 
number  of  months  the  school  has  been  open. 

The  average  daily  attendance  means  the  average  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  on  each  day  of  the  school  year,  and  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  aggregate  days  of  attendance  by  the  actual  number  of  school  days. 

High  Schools 


Net  enrollment 

Average  monthly  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  monthly  reg- 
ister   

Number  of  principals 

Number  of  teachers 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 

teacher  based  on  the  average 

,  register 


1909-10 


50,902 
35,107 
30,252 


86 

17 

1,283 

27 


1910-11 


54,286 
38,202 
32,492 


85 

19 

1,429 


27 


Increase 


3,384 
3,095 
2,240 


*1 

2 

146 


Per  Cent. 


6.65 
8.80 
7.40 


*1.16 
11.76 
11.38 


*Decreaso. 
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Vocational  Schools 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Net  enrollinent 

381 
171 
109 

64 

1 
4 

43 

1,414 
647 
521 

81 

1 

16 

40 

1,033 

476 
412 

17 
'i2 

*3 

271.13 

Average  monthly  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  monthly  reg- 
ister  

278.36 
377.99 

26.56 

Number  of  principals 

Number  of  teachers 

300.00 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  based  on  the  average 
register 

♦6.98 

♦Decrease. 


Elementary  Schools  (Excluding  Kindergaktens) 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

650,283 
597,544 
534,222 

89 

853 
14,095 

42 

666,558 
611,254 
547,295 

90 

858 
14,334 

42 

16,275 
13,710 
13,073 

1 

5 
239 

2.50 

Average  monthly  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  monthly  reg- 
ister          ... 

2.29 
2.45 

1  12 

Number  of  principals  and  heads 

59 

Number  of  teachers 

1  70 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
class  based  on  the  average  reg- 
ister  

School  roK  the  Deap 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Increase 


Per  Cent. 


Net  enrollment 

Average  monthly  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  monthly  reg- 
ister   

Number  of  principals 

Number  of  teachers 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
teacher  based  on  the  average 
register 


169 
154 
131 


85 

1 

17 


197 
187 
158 


84 

1 

21 


28 
33 
27 


•1 

*4 


16.57 
21.43 
20.61 


•1.18 
23!  53 


*Decrease. 
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Above  are  included  in  the  elementary  school  statements. 
Kindergarten  Classes 
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1909-10 

1910-11 

lacreaae 

Per  Cent. 

Net  enrollment 

42,963 
24,504 
19,956 

81 
786 

30 

45,303 
25,748 
21,096 

82 
823 

30 

2,340 
1,244 
1,140 

1 
37 

5  45 

Average  monthly  register 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance on  average  monthly  reg- 
ister   

5.08 

5.71 
1.23 

Number  of  teachers 

4.71 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  a 
class  based  on  the  average  reg- 
ister   

Superintendents,  Directors,  Etc. 


/ 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  superintendents 

Number  of  directors  of  special 

35 

10 

3 

8 
464 

35 

9 

■     '    4 

8 
479 

*i 
1 

15 

*10.00 

Number  of  assistant  directors  of 

33.33 

Number  of  inspectors  and  assist- 
ant    inspectors     of     special 
branches 

Number  of  teachers  of  special 

3.23 

^Decrease. 


Evening  High  Schools 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

^iimhpr  of  schools 

15 

29,287 

12,673 

9,343 

74 
496 

18 
34,213 
14,554 
10,829 

75 
516 

3 
4,926 
1,881 
1,486 

1 
20 

20.00 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  nightly  register 

Average  nightly  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance 

16.82 
14.84 
15.90 

1.35 

Number  of  class  teachers 

4.03 

ii6 
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Evening  Elementary  Schools 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  schools 

96 
80,369 
40,769 
27,725 

68 
1,422 

101 
93,519 
45,623 
30,378 

67 
1,360 

5 

13,150 

4,854 

2,653 

*1 
♦62 

6.21 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 

Average  nightly  register 

Average  nightly  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance 
on  average  register . , 

16.36 

11.91 

9.57 

*1.47 

Number  of  class  teachers 

•4.36 

tf 

♦Decrease. 


Vacation  Schools 


1910 

1911 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  schools 

30 

555,098 

21,434 

18,504 

86 
501 

32 

611,043 

23y302 

20,367 

87 
574 

2 

55,945 

1,868 

1,863 

1 
73 

6.67 

-Aggregate  attendance 

10.08 

8.72 

Average  daily  attendance 

Per  cent,  of  average  da;ly  attend- 
ance on  average  daily  register . 
Number  of  class  teachers 

10.07 

1.16 
14.57 

■ 

Vacation  Playgrounds 


1910 

1911 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  playgrounds 

Aggregate  attendance 

250 

6,609,081 

119,335 

706 

248 

6,965,460 

125,528 

838 

*2 

346,379 

6,193 

132 

*.80 
6  18 

Average  daily  attendance 

Number  of  teachers 

5.19 
18  70 

♦Decrease. 


Evening  Recreation  Centers 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  recreation  centers  .  . . 
Aggregate  attendance 

36 

2,165,457 

12,986 

161 

43 

2,088,415 

16,805 

213 

7 

*77,042 

3,820 

52 

19.44 
*3.66 
29.42 
32.30 

Average  nightly  attendance 

*Deoieasa. 
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Public  Evening  Lectitbes 


"7 


•     ' 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Number  of  centers 

166 

5,196 

959,982 

185 

-  177 

5,411 

955,074 

176 

'               11 

215 

*4,908 

*9 

6.63 

Number  of  lectures 

4.14 

Aggregate  attendance 

*  51 

Average  nightly  attendance 

*4.86 

♦Decrease. 


LIBRARIES 
Elementakt  Schools 


1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

Volumes  in  class  libraries 

Volumes  circulated 

462,994 

7,494,791 

148,448 

210,685 

472,482 

7,923,054 

145,832 

251,971 

9,488 

428,263 

*2,616 

41,286 

2.05 
5.71 

Volumes  in  reference  libraries .  .  . 

*1.76 
19.60 

♦Decrease. 

High  Schools 

' 

1909-10 

1910-11 

Increase 

Per  Cent. 

75,138 
80,504 

79,545 
97,516 

4,407 
17,012 

5.8 

Volumes  issued  for  home  use .... 

21.13 

THE    TOTAL    SUPERVISING    AND    TEACHING    FORCE 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  supervising  and  teaching  force 
for  all  the  schools  as  it  was  distributed  between  the  sexes  on  July  31, 
1911  : 


Men 


Women 


Superintendents 

Directors  of  special  branches 

Assistant  directors  of  special  branches 

Inspectors  and  assistant  inspectors 

High  school  principals 

High  school  teachers .••■•; 

Assistants  to  principals  not  teaching,  in  ele- 
mentary schools 

Training  school  principals 

Training  school  teachers 

Vocational  school  principal 

Vocational  school  teachers 

Elementary  school  principals 

Elementary  school  teachers 

Special  teachers  of  special  branches 

Kindergartners 


32 

3 

35 

5 

4 

9 

2 

2 

4 

3 

5 

8 

19 

19 

707 

768 

1,475 

26 

405 

431 

2 

1 

3 

22 

84 

106 

1 

1 

8 

8 

16 

216 

211 

427 

1,074 

13,285 

14,359 

136 

343 

479 

823 

823 

2,253 


15,942 


18,195 
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These  figures  do  not  include  teachers  in  evening  schools,  or  in  recrea- 
tion centers,  or  in  vacation  schools  and  playgrounds. 

DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT   DIRECTORS   OF  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

The  directors  of  special  branches  are  assigned  as  follows : 

Music. — I  Director ;  i  Assistant  Director. 

Drawing.— I  Director  (elementary  schools) ;  i  Director  (high 
schools). 

Shopwork. — I  Director  (elementary  schools). 

Physical  Training.- — i  Director;  3  Assistant  Directors. 

Sewing. — i  Director  for  Manhattan,  The  Bronx,  and  Richmond. 
I  Director  for  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Cooking. — I  Director. 

Kindergarten. — i  Director. 

TEACHERS   OF  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

The  teachers  of  special  branches  are  employed  to  aid  the  regular  class 
teachers,  except  in  the  matters  of  foreign  languages,  cooking,  and  shop- 
work  ;  in  these  branches  they  teach  the  pupils  directly. 

In  Manhattan  there  is  one  supervising  officer  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  every  18. i  teachers;  in  The  Bronx  there  is  one  supervising 
officer  for  every  18.8  teachers;  in  Brooklyn  there  is  one  supervising  offi- 
cer for  every  17.4  teachers;  in  Queens  there  is  'One  supervising  officer 
for  every  16.3  teachers;  and  in  Richmond  there  is  one  supervising  officer 
for  every  16.7  teachers. 

DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUPILS 

The  table  on  page  119  shows  the  proportion  of  pupils  in  the  schools, 
those  in  high  schools,  those  in  elementary  schools,  those  in  training 
schools,  those  in  vocational  schools,  and  those  in  kindergartens,  in  each 
of  the  boroughs. 

The  ages  within  which  the  law  requires  all  children  of  sound  body 
and  mind  to  be  in  school  are  seven  and  fourteen.  Seventy-three  per  cent, 
of  all  the  pupils  in  the  schools  are  within  these  ages. 


C.    SCOPE,  AIMS,  ORGANIZATION,  AND  METHODS  OF  THE 

INQUIRY 

The  work  in  New  York  began  on  June  i,  1911.  But  before  that 
time  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  staff  of  specialists  needed  for 
the  inquiry.  Nominations  of  specialists  to  participate  in  the  inquiry  were 
made,  at  different  times,  by  the  specialist  in  charge  of  the  work,  to  Presi- 
dent Mitchel,  and  were  approved  by  him;  and,  after  December  27,  191 1, 
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to  President  Miller,  and  were  approved  by  him.^  These  specialists  were 
assigned  to  their  several  fields  of  inquiry  as  fast  as  they  were  appointed. 
Each  of  them  was  also  informed  that,  in  addition  to  holding  him  respon- 
sible for  results  in  his  particular  field,  his  work  and  report  would  be 
subject,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  criticism  of  all. 

At  the  time  when  correspondence  with  the  specialists  we  needed 
began,  it  was  found  that  most  of  them  could  not  be  secured  for  contin- 
uous service  because  they  were  already  committed  to  their  regular  work 
at  home  for  the  following  year,  and  had  also  made  the  usual  additional 
engagements  that  such  men  in  the  educational  field  of  service  habitually 
accept.-  As  the  inquiry  must  go  on,  it  was  clear  that  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  as  much  of  their  time  as  the  men  could  give,  with  the 
proviso,  however,  that  each  of  them  should  give  at  least  six  weeks  of 
service  in  all. 

President  Mitchel  had  informed  us  that  there  was  uncertainty  about 
the  continuance  of  the  inquiry  beyond  December  31,  191 1,  although  it 
was  expected  that  the  inquiry  would  be  continued.  Hence  it  was  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  specialists  for  the  staff  and  plan  their  work  with  that 
in  mind.  It  was  evident  then  (and  it  has  been  ever  since)  that,  because 
of  the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  New  York  City  school  system 
and  the  time  limits  to  which  the  inquiry  was  restricted,  even  if  it  should 
continue  for  a  year,  to  do  any  satisfactory  work  it  would  be  necessary 
to  limit  the  general  scope  of  the  inquiry,  and  also  to  limit  the  work  to 
be  done  within  each  field.     And  this  was  stated  to  President  Mitchel. 

It  was  evident  also  that  a  detailed  plan  for  the  inquiry  could  be  made 
only  after  a  general  survey  of  the  field  had  been  undertaken,  and  after 
the  conditions  under  which  the  work  must  be  carried  on  were  known. 
A  provisional  plan  was,  however,  submitted  to  President  Mitchel  on 
June  14,  191 1,  and  met  with  his  approval.  This  plan  was  revised  and 
submitted  to  him  again  on  July  10,  191 1,  and  again  met  his  appro\aI. 
The  final  form  assumed  by  the  inquiry  is  substantially  the  plan  of 
July  loth. 

Meanwhile,  President  Mitchel  had  told  us  that  he  would  suggest 
certain  investigations  which  he  hoped  we  would  be  able  to  undertake 
without  disadvantage  to  the  broader  aspects  of  the  inquiry  as  planned; 
and  the  work  we  have  undertaken  in  response  to  these  suggestions  was 
accordingly  added  to  the  plan  of  July  loth. 

The  work  in  one  field  of  the  inquiry  as  originally  planned  was  sus- 
pended for  a  time  (September,  191 1,  to  January,  191 2)  owing  to  Pro- 
fessor Elliott's  illness;  and  one  important  field  had  to  be  abandoned 
altogether  because  the  specialist  who  was  invited  to  report  on  the  City 

'  President  Miller  had  become  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  on  account  of  President  Mitchel's  illness.  President  Mitchel  resumed  the 
Chairmanship  in  April,  1912. 

2  Only  two  members  of  the  staff — Professor  Hanus  and  Dr.  Bachman — have  been 
on  the  ground  continuously  since  the  inquiry  began.  Professor  Ballou  has  been  in 
continuous  service  since  August  12,   igil. 
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Training  Schools  for  Teachers  and  had  signified  his  intention  of  accept- 
ing our  invitation  found  it  impossible,  at  a  late  date,  to  undertake  this 
work.  Efforts  to  find  a  suitable  successor  to  him  were  continued  until 
March,  1912,  but  without  success.  Our  inquiry  into  the  training  schools 
and  after-training  of  teachers  therefore  had  to  be  abandoned. 

As  already  stated,  the  inquiry  began  on  June  i,  191 1 ;  it  covers  three 
fairly  distinct  periods  of  time. 

First.  From  June  ist  until  about  the  middle  of  August.  During 
this  period  a  general  survey  of  the  school  system  was  undertaken,  and 
the  plan  of  the  inquiry  was  developed;  work  on  that  plan  and  several 
inquiries  suggested  by  President  Mitchel  were  begun. 

Second.  From  about  the  middle  of  August  till  the  second  week  of 
November,  during  which  work  on  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  191 2  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  our  time;  together  with  the  period 
of  uncertainty  about  the  continuance  of  the 'inquiry,  extending  to  the  last 
week  in  December,  191 1.  By  November  the  question  whether  the  inquiry 
should  be  continued  beyond  December  had  become  important.  Although 
your  Committee,  under  date  of  November  29,  191 1,  requested  us  to  con- 
tinue the  inquiry  as  planned  until  July  i,  1912,  the  possibility  of  securing 
the  necessary  funds  was  not  settled  until  December  20th,  when  you 
directed  us  to  go  on  with  the  work.  (Your  letter  informing  us  that  the 
funds  were  secured  did  not  reach  _us,  however,  until  December  27th.) 
The  staff  continued  its  work  during  this  period  of  uncertainty,  but  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  to  proceed  with  any  extension  of  the  scope  of  the 
inquiry  beyond  that  already  assumed  prior  to  November,  191 1.  During 
the  period  of  uncertainty,  also,  our  efforts  were  naturally  directed  chiefly 
to  bringing  to  as  definite  a  conclusion  as  possible  the  partial  results  it  had 
been  possible  to  achieve.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period,  also.  President 
Mitchel  fell  ill. 

Third.  Under  date  of  December  20,  1911;  we  were  directed  to  pro- 
ceed, and  were  informed  that,  i'n  consequence  of  President  Mitchel' s 
illness.  President  Miller  had  become  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  School  Inquiry;  and  the  third  period  of  the  inquiry  extends  from 
that  date  to  the  present  time,  July,  1912.  During  this  third  period,  the 
work  as  planned  during  the  first  period,  modified  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, together  with  such  work  on  the  questions  suggested  by  President 
Mitchel  (referred  to  above)  as  we  were  able  to  undertake,  proceeded 
uninterruptedly;  and  it  is  during  this  period  of  concentration  on  the  in- 
quiry as  planned  that  much  the  greater  part  of  the  work  with  which  this 
report  deals  was  done. 

INQUIRY    PNTO    PROMOTION^    NON-PROMOTION,    AND    PART-TIME 

Our  first  efforts  were  directed  to  an  inquiry  into  certain  factors  affect- 
ing promotions  and  non-promotions  in  the  elementary  schools  (including 
"part-time"),  when  the  inquiry  began  on  June  ist,  in  accordance  with 
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instructions  from  President  Mitchel,  transmitted  through  Mr.  Burdette 
G.  Lewis.  The  general  results  of  this  inquiry  are  given  below,  page  148 
ff. ;  and  a  detailed  description  of  the  inquiry  itself  is  given  in  Dr.  Bach- 
man's  report,  Part  II  of  this  report. 

INQUIRIES  SUGGESTED  IN  PRESIDENT  MITCHELLS  LETTER  OF  JUNE  I4,   I9II 

On  June  14,  191 1,  a  letter  was  received  from  President  Mitchel  in 
which  he  suggested  in^-estigations  he  hoped  we  could  make  in  time  for 
the  budget  hearings  on  the  Board  of  Education's  estimate  for  1912.  This 
letter  also  asked  "whether  or  not  the  furnishing  of  this  information  will 
defeat  plans  which  you  have  in  mind  for  the  broader  inquiry." 

President  Mitchel's  letter  asked  for  an  inquiry  into  the  following 
topics : 

(a)  Additional  teacher^  needed  to  take  care  of  the  annual  increase 

of  pupils. 

(b)  Additional  teachers  needed  to  do  away  with  part-time  classes, 

and  concerning  the  alleged  evil  of  part-time  classes. 

(c)  The  advantages  of  the  consolidation  of  classes. 

(d)  The  possible  advantages  of  increasing  the  number  of  inter- 

mediate schools,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Board  of  Education 
toward  such  increase. 

(e)  The  method  adopted  by  the  Board  in  determining  the  number 

of  special  teachers  required. 

(f)  The  results  of  departures  from  the  estimates  in  the  recom- 

mended budget  of  last  year. 

(g)  The  influence  of  visiting  teachers  on  decreasing  non-promotion, 
(h)     The  basis  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  determining 

the  largest  practical  size  of  high-school  classes. 
(i)      What  trust  funds  could  be  used  to  offset  the  estimated  budget 

for  1911-1912. 
(k)     Whether  money  enough  is  spent  on  attendance  officers'  work, 
and  the  difference  of  method  in  the  work  of  attendance  offi- 
cers in  the  different  districts. 
(1)      The  facility  with  which  teachers  absent  themselves  from  school 

and  entail  a  heavy  bill  for  substitutes. 
The  wide  range  of  questions  in  this  letter  necessitated  careful  study 
—especially  the  possibility  of  answering  the  questions  in  view  of  the 
■plan  of  the  inquiry  already  approved,  the  time  for  the  inquiry,  and  our 
financial  resources. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  to  answer  the  first  question  alone  would 
require  a  larger  staff  and  cost  a  larger  sum  of  money  than  were  at  our 
•disposal.^ 

'We  were  informed  by  an  official  of  the  Finance  Department  that  his  Depart- 
ment had  under  consideration  the  cost  of  tabulating  the  data  required  for  such  a 
purpose  as  was  indicated  in  Question  i,  and  that  tbe  estimated  cost  would  be  ten 
thousand  dollars   ($10,000). 
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'    Similarly,  to  determine  the  number  of  special  teachers  needed  on  the 
basis  of  the  actual  number  of  teachers  in  the  service  needing  the  assis- 
tance of  special  teachers  and  the  number  of  new  teachers  actually  needing 
such  assistance  would  require  a  large  amount  of  tabulation  of  data  and 
.  a  correspondingly  large  clerical  force. 

Further  study  of  President  Mitchel's  questions  convinced  us  that  it 
"would  be  impossible  to  answer  them  by  the  time  of  the  budget  hearings 
on  the  Board  of  Education's  estimates  for  1912;  that  to  answer  these 
•questions  ourselves  by  December  would  probably  also  be  impossible  even 
if  we  devoted  our  entire  time  to  them.  We  accordingly  suggested'  to 
President  Mitchel  that  he  send  his  questions  formulated  somewhat  dif- 
ferently to  President  Winthrop  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  we  stated 
■our  belief  that  questions  that  could  not  be  answered  in  this  way  could 
not  be  answered  by  direct  investigation  by  our  staff. 

President  Mitchel  doubtless  approved  these  suggestions;  for  he  sent 
a  letter  dated  July  11,  191 1,  to  President  Winthrop  covering  the  ques- 
tions referred  to.  This  letter  asked  for  a  reply  by  September  i,  191 1. 
On  that  date  Mr.  Lewis  brought  President  Winthrop's  reply  to  us ;  but 
without  instructions  as  to  further  procedure. 

President  Winthrop's  letter  did  not  give  definite  answers  to  several 
questions,  and  we  accordingly  prepared  a  series  of  supplementary  ques- 
tions on  President  Winthrop's  answers  for  such  use  as  your  Committee 
might  wish  to  make  of  them.  No  direct  use  was  made  of  these  supple- 
mentary questions  by  your  Committee,  so  far  as  we  know;  but  some 
of  the  questions  subsequently  formed  a  part  of  further  investigations 
already  under  way  or  planned  for  by  us. 

Although  we  could  not  attempt  to  answer  the  questions  in  President 
Mitchel's  letter,  we  have  worked  out  the  method  whereby  the  answers 
to  several  of  them  could  be  obtained — those  questions,  namely,  relat- 
ing to 

Estimating  the  need  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

Intermediate  schools. 

Estimating  the  need  of  high-school  teachers  ("The  largest  practical 
size  of  high-school  classes"). 

The  compulsory  attendance  service. 
— and  the  results  of  our  investigation  of  these  questions  will  be  found 
below  in  "The  Report  as  a  Whole"  ;  the  detailed  reports  on  the  investiga- 
tions will  be  found  in  Part  II  of  this  report. 

WORK  ON  THE  BUDGET 

In  August  we  were  told  that  President  Mitchel,  who  was  in  Europe, 
would  expect  us  to  examine  the  budget  requests  of -the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion with  a  view  to  supplying  the  information  required  to  test  the  valid- 
ity of  the  Board's  requests  at  the  budget  hearings  in  October. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  budget  of  the  previous  year  was  made 
pending  the  receipt  of  the  budget  for  1912.     The  1912  budget  did  not 
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reach  our  office  until  about  the  middle  of  September.  It  was  manifestly 
impossible  to  attempt  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  entire  budget  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  or  even  to  collect  the  necessary  information  on 
which  such  an  analysis  must  be  based.  We  ^  decided,  therefore,  to 
restrict  the  scope  of  our  examination  of  the  budget  to  certain  items  in 
the  General  Fund,  and  further  to  limit  our  study  of  those  items  to  the 
increments  asked  for.  We  were  aware  that,  even  with  these  restrictions, 
complete  data  for  our  examination  of  the  budget  would  not  be  avail- 
able. We  proceeded,  however,  as  carefully  as  we  could.  We  made  a 
provisional  report  recommending  certain  reductions  in  the  estimates  of 
the  Board  of  Education  and  certain  other  provisional  reports ;  but  because 
of  our  inadequate  data  we  proceeded  no  further.' 

'  Professor  Hanus  and  Dr.  Bachrnan  were  the  only  members  of  the  staff  avail- 
able for  this  work;  although  Dr.  Burks  gave  some  assistance  apart  from  his  report, 
mentioned  below. 

''  The  reductions  we  recommended  are  summarized  in  the  following  table : 
Elembntabt  Schools:    New  Tbachbhs 


Term 

Number 
Requested 

Number 
Recom- 
mended 

Amount 
Requested 

Amount 
Recommended 

Reduction 
Recommended 

Fall  Term,  1911 

(Schedules  Nos.  6  &  9) . 
Spring  Term,  1912 

(Schedule  No.  7) 

Fall  Term,  1912 

(Schedule  No.  8) 

568 
278 
414 

224 

11 

276 

$425,250.00 

169,536.16 

76,910.77 

$154,860.75 

6,523.33 

45,719.45 

$270,389.25 

163,012.83 

31,191.32 

Total 

1,260 

510 

$671,696.93 

$207,]103.53 

$464,593.40 

Attendance  Officers:     New 

Schedule  No.  1 

20 

0           $18,000.00 

000 

$18,000.00 

Visiting  Teachers:     New 

Schedule  No.  1 

25 

0 

$25,000.00 

000 

$25,000.00 

Evening  Schools:    Extending  the 

Term 

Schedule  No.  10 

$14,564.00 

000 

$14,564.00 

Total  reductions  recommended $522  157.40 

The  ot-her  reports  on  the  budgrt  for  1912  were :  Estimated  Need  of  Elementary 
School  Principals ;  Analysis  and  Criticism  of  Method  Used  to  Estimate  the  Need  of 
Elementary  School  Teachers  for  1912 ;  Estimated  Need  of  Elementary  School  Teach- 
ers for  1912 ;  Estimated  Need  of  Kindergarten  Teachers  for  1912 ;  and  Estimated  Need 
of  Manual  Training  and  Cooking  Equipment  for  1912 ;  and  a  report  by  Dr.  Burks 
on  the  Compulsory  Attendance  service.  These  reports  have  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry. 
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In  addition  to  our  examination  of  the  budget  we  were  asked  to  pre- 
pare for  President  Mitchel's  use  a  series  of  questions  on  each  item  of 
the  budget  intended  to  bring  out  at  the  hearings  the  information  used 
by  the  Board  of  Education  as  the  basis  of  "its  estimates.  These  questions 
were  prepared  and  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry. 

In  order  to  give  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  officers  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  vthemselves  to  answer  the  questions  likely  to  be  asked 
at  the  budget  hearings,  we  prepared  a  letter  to  be  sent  by  President 
Mitchel  to  President  Winthrop  of  the  Board  of  Education,  notifying 
him  of  the  kind  of  information  the  Board  of  Estimate  would  require  at 
the  hearings;  and  this  letter  was  sent  by  President  Mitchel  on  October 
2,  igii} 

Meanwhile,  in  July,  letters  asking  for  suggestions  and  comments 
on  aspects  of  the  school  system  most  requiring  attention  had  been  sent  to 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  each  of  the  eight  Associate  Superin- 
tendents, each  of  the  twenty  high-school  principals,  each  of  the  four 
members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  to  a  few  of  the  school  com- 
missioners (members  of  the  Board  of  Education),  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  range  and  kind  of  thought  given  to  the  problems  of  the  school  sys- 
tem by  those  in,trusted  with  their  solution.  The  replies  to  these  letters 
as  they  were  received  were  analyzed,  and  a  card  catalog  of  their  con- 
tents made  by  Mr.  Abbott.^ 

Many  of  these  replies  contained  fruitful  suggestions;  and  some  of 
them  which  lay  directly  in  the  fields  of  inquiry  assigned  to  the  coop- 
erating specialists  have  been  duly  considered. 

Meanwhile,  also,  a  study  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
schools  and  of  the  high  schools  was  begun  and  was  carried  forward  with 
interruptions  until  consideration  of  the  budget,  described  above,  com- 
menced. Constant  delay  was  experienced  in  getting  material  that  was 
needed  for  our  study  of  both  elementary  and  high-school  courses  of 
study  owing  largely  to  the  absence  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents from  their  schools  in  vacation  time.  Gradually,  however,  infor- 
mation was  collected  from  a  dozen  cities,  and  this  information  has  been 
used  in  our  study  of  the  courses  of  study  described  in  this  report. 

Meanwhile,  also,  in  September,  letters  had  been  sent  to  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  Board  of  Examiners,  and  to  each 
District  Superintendent,  each  high-school  principal,  and  to  eighty-three 
elementary-school  principals,  asking  them  certain  questions  covering  the 
official  and  voluntary  reports  on  their  work  made  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents or  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  intended  especially  to 
ascertain  how  much  independence  and  initiative  and  how  much  coop- 
erative activity  there  is  in  the  supervisory  and  executive  staff  of  the 

'Filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

"Mr.  Allan  Abbott,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Horace  Mann 
School,  who  served  as  Secretary  to  the  staff  from  June  19th  to  August  12th. 
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school  system.  The  replies  to  these  letters  have  been  studied,  and  appro- 
priate use  has  been  made  of  them  by  the  specialists  whose  fields  of 
inquiry  they  cover. 

The  following  table  gives  the  list  of  specialists  engaged  on  the 
inquiry,  the  field  of  work  assigned  to  each,  together  with  a  general  state- 
ment concerning  the  length  of  his  service  and  whether  such  service  was 
continuous  or  otherwise.  This  table  conforms  closely  to  the  plan  of 
the  inquiry  approved  on  July  lo,  191 1 : 

Paul  H.  Hanus,  Professor  of  Education,  Harvard  University. 

In  charge  of  Educational  Aspects  of  School  Inquiry.  Continuous 
Service. 

Frank  P.  Bachman,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Statistical  studies  pertaining  to  the  Need  of  Elementary  School 
Teachers,  Promotions  and  Part-Time,  Intermediate  Schools. 
Continuous  service  since  June  5,  191 1. 

Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
Organization  and  methods  of  the  Supervisory  Staff,  including 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  District  Superintendents;  Di- 
rectors of  Special  Branches ;  Board  of  Examiners.  Service, 
at  intervals;  discontinued  on  account  of  illness  commencing 
in  September;  resumed  in  January,  1912. 

Frank  M.  McMurry,  Professor  of  Elementary  Education,  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University. 

Teachers  and  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  together  with 
the  supervision  of  their  schools  by  the  principals.  Also  (after 
December,  1911)  elementary  school  course  of  study.  Service 
at  intervals. 

Jesse  D.  Burks,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  Phila- 
delphia. 

Compulsory  attendance  service.     Service  at  intervals. 

Herman  Schneider,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  University 
of  Cincinnati. 

Vocational  schools.     Service  at  intervals. 

Frank  W.  Ballou,  Director  of  School  Affiliation  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

High  schools,  organization  and  administration.  Continuous 
service  since  August  12,  191 1. 

Ernest  C.  Moore,  Professor  of  Education,  Yale  University. 

Board  of  Education  and  Local  School  Boards.     Service  almost 
continuous,  commencing  January  17,  1912. 
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Calvin  O.  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  Inspector  of  High  Schools. 

High-school  courses  of  study  (except  commercial  courses).  Con- 
tinuous service  for  about  seven  weeks  from  January  2,  1912. 

Frank  V.  Thompson,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,   Boston,. 
Massachusetts. 

High  School  of  Coirimerce,  Commercial  High  School,  and  com- 
mercial courses  in  high  schools.  Service  at  intervals  com- 
mencing January  15,  1912. 

Henry  H.  Goddard,  Director  Department  of  Psychological  Research,- 
New  Jersey  Training  School  for  Feeble  Minded  Boys  and  Girls. 
Ungraded  classes.     Service  at  intervals; 

Stuart  A.  Courtis,  Head  of  Department  of  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  Detroit. 

The  Courtis  tests  in  arithmetic  for  about  30,000  children  in  the- 
4A-8B  grades  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  at  least  one 
high  school.     Service  at  intervals. 

The  last  five  specialists  named  above  were  assigned  to  duty  as  soon 
as  possible  after  you  directed  us,  under  date  of  December  20,  191 1,  to 
proceed  w^ith  the  inquiry.  At  that  time  also  Professor  Elliott  was  re-as-^ 
signed  to  duty,  and  the  field  originally  assigned  to  him  was  divided  be- 
tween him  and  Professor  Moore;  and  Professor  McMurry  was  asked 
to  undertake  a  report  on  the  elementary  school  course  of  study,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  table. 

The  specialist  in  charge  of  the  inquiry  has  devoted  a  large  share  of" 
his  time,  apart  from  planning  and  directing  the  inquiry  as  a  whole,  to 
the  plans  of  the  members  of  the  staff  ^  and  to  continuous  and  detailed 
supervision  of  their  work  and  criticism  of  their  reports,  as  the  work  and 
the  reports  thereon  developed.  For  several  of  the  reports  he  is  equally 
responsible  as  to  details  of  subject  matter^  and  form  with  the  specialists- 
who  sign  them. 

Also,  in  accordance  with  the  original  plan>  of  work,  most  of  the 
reports  of  the  specialists  were  discussed  in  staff  conferences;  and  all  of 
them  would  have  been  had  time  and  circumstances  that  we  could  not 
control  permitted,  i.  e.,  had  it  been  possible  oftener  to  get  the  members 
of  the  stafif  together.  As  it  was,  many  partial  stafif  conferences  were 
held,  conferences  of  individual  members  of  the  staff  with  each  other 
took  place  daily,  and  prolonged  conferences  of  one  or  more  members  of 
the  staff  with  the  specialist  in  charge  occurred  almost  every  day. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  we  have  repeatedly  received 
oral  and  written  suggestions  and  memoranda  concerning  the  inquiry 
from  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research.    At  first 

'"Staff"  is  used  to  designate  the  specialists  engaged  on  the  educational  aspects. 
of  the  Inquiry. 
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these  suggestions  and  memoranda  were  welcomed  and  received  with  in- 
terest. But  it  gradually  became  apparent  that  these  communications,  in 
large  part,  represented  a  spirit  and  methods  widely  divergent  from  our 
own ;  hence  they  were  of  diminishing  interest  to  us ;  and  since  November, 
191 1,  we  have  pursued  our  work  without  reference  to  them. 

The  aims  of  the  inquiry  are  constructive  throughout.  We  have  aimed 
to  deal  judicially  with  the  achievements,  merits,  and  defects  of  the  school 
system.  But  since  our  chief  purpose  was  constructive  criticism  we  have 
given  most  attention  to  such  defects  as  we  have  been  able  to  point  out. 
It  will  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  we  have  not  dealt  with  the  defects 
of  the  school  system  in  order  to  give  prominence  to  them,  but  in  order  to 
suggest  the  means  of  remedying  or  minimizing  them.  We  have,  of 
course,  sought  to  ascertain  the  facts,  so  far  as  time  and  opportunity  per- 
mitted, and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  the  facts  justified. 

Neither  the  professional  reader  nor  the  lay  reader  needs  to  be  told 
that  there  are  very  few  established  standards  whereby  the  efficiency  of 
educational  activities  may  be  measured,  and  that  accepted  methods  of 
studying  such  activities  are,  for  the  most  part,  yet  to  be  found.  The 
science  of  education  is,  as  yet,  in  its  beginning.  We  have,  however, 
used  such  standards  as  are  available,  and  have  employed  or  developed 
such  methods  of  studying  the  problems  with  which  we  have  dealt  as 
commended  themselves  to  our  judgment.  The  methods  we  have  em- 
ployed are  statistical,  comparative,  and  experimental — the  last  only  so 
far  as  such  methods  could  be  immediately  applied  by  us  {e.  g.,  the  Cour- 
tis Tests  in  arithmetic  and  the  Binet-Simon  Tests  for  mentally  defective 
children). 

At  the  present  time  educational  opinion  rather  than  organized  edu- 
cational experience  is  often  the  only  available  basis  for  educational  pro- 
cedure. Consequently  some  of  our  recommendations  (e.  g.,  those  per- 
taining to  courses  of  study  in  elementary  schools  and  in  high  schools, 
the  size  of  high  schools,  specialized  and  general  high  schools)  necessar- 
ily rest  on  such  opinion.  Such  recommendations  are  regarded  by  us  as 
a  safe  basis  for  experimentation  for  progressive  improvement;  but  we 
also  urge,  once  for  all,  that  the  fruits  of  educational  experience  follow- 
ing the  adoption  of  such  recommendations  be  collected,  organized,  and 
carefully  appraised,  in  order  that  established  educational  truths  may 
gradually  take  the  place  of  mere  opinion;  i.  e.,  we  recommend  that 
statistical  and  experimental  methods  of  study  of  educational  procedure 
and  results  be  greatly  developed  and  continually  applied  within  the 
school  system  itself  to  confirm  or  refute  educational  opinion  within  the 
school  system  and  in  the  community. 

We  have  endeavored  throughout,  so  far  as  possible,  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  supervisory  officers  and  teachers  in  getting  facts,  and 
to  some  extent  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  derived  from  them,  and 
recommendations  based  on  them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  state  that  our 
endeavors  in  this  direction,  especially  in  getting  information,  met  with 
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a  hearty  response  on  the  part  of  the  City  Superintendent,  several  of  the 
Associate  Superintendents,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
most  of  the  District  Superintendents,  and  Directors  of  Special  Branches, 
all  of  the  High-School  Principals,  several  active  committees  of  High- 
School  Teachers,  and  many  Elementary-School  Principals  whose  co- 
operation we  invited.  The  Board  of  Education  and  its  Secretary,  and 
the  responsible  heads  of  its  several  bureaus,  and  nearly  all  of  the  Local 
School  Boards  have  afforded  us  every  facility  in  getting  the  facts  we 
sought.  We  have  also  had  valuable  assistance  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Permanent  Census  Board. 

During  the  progress  of  the  inquiry  the  question  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  publish  portions  of  the  report  in  advance  of  the  publication  of 
the  final  report  was  considered  more  than  once.  We  found,  however, 
that  such  publication  was  not  feasible,  because  ( i )  it  was  manifestly 
important  to  minimize  the  possibility  of  error  in  our  conclusions  by  the 
opportunity  to  revise  them  up  to  the  last  moment;  and,  as  exigency  or 
opportunity  frequently  required  us  to  turn  from  one  piece  of  work  be- 
fore completing-  it  to  another,  final  revision  of  partially  completed  por- 
tions of  the  report  was  repeatedly  and  necessarily  deferred;  (2)  the 
time  that  possible  controversies  would  demand  was  urgently  needed  for 
the  inquiry  itself;  and  (3)  most  of  the  reports  of  the  contributing  spe- 
cialists were  not  ready  for  the  printer  until  the  end  of  May,  arid  some  of 
them  were  not  ready  till  the  last  week  of  June. 
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Paul  H.  Hanus 

The  City  of  New  York,  with  its  great  area,  diversified  population 
of  about  5,000,000  people,  and  complex  organization,  naturally  pos- 
sesses a  huge  and  complicated  school  system.  Confining  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  system  to  those  only  which  have 
been  dealt  with,  or,  at  least,  touched  in  this  report,  there  were  in 
1910-11,  497  elementary  schools;  3  training  schools  for  teachers;^ 
2  day  vocational  schools ;  3  truant  schools ;  20  high  schools  and  high 
school  departments;  together  with  16  evening  high  schools,  2  evening 
trade  schools,  and  10 1  evening  elementary  schools.  These  schools  and 
other  schools  and  activities  were  under  the  general  control  of  a  Board 
of  Education  consisting  of  46  members,  and  were  also  subject  to  the 
general  oversight  of  46  local  school  boards.  The  total  teaching  and 
supervising  force,  exclusive  of  teachers  in  evening  schools,  recreation 
centers,  vacation  schools,  and  playgrounds,  numbered  2,253  men  and 
15,942  women,  18,195  persons  in  all.  The  average  monthly  register  in 
all  schools  was  677,192  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  603,455. 
Magnitude,  variety  and  complexity  are  accordingly  salient  and  signifi- 
cant features  of  the  school  system ;  and  had  to  be  reckoned  with  in  any 
inquiries,  however  limited,  that  could  be  undertaken. 

It  was  not  possible  to  give  any  serious  study  to  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  Inquiry  prior  to  June  ist,  191 1,  when  our  work  began. 
As  already  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  report,  the  Inquiry  covers 
three  fairly  distinct  periods :  ( i )  from  June  to  the  middle  of  August, 
when  we  were  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  local  situation;  (2)  from  the 
middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  November— the  budget  period,  and 
the  further  period  of  uncertainty  about  the  continuance  of  the  Inquiry 
till  about  the  end  of  December,  191 1;  and  (3)  from  January  ist  till 
July  1st,  1912,  when  most  of  the  productive  work  of  the  Inquiry  was 
done. 

'  This  section  of  the  report  was  written  during  December,  1912.  It  could  not  be 
written  sooner,  owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  the  first  drafts  of  the  reports  of 
several  of  my  associates  were  ready  to  go  to  the  printer,  and  to  subsequent  delays  in 
getting  and  revising  proof.  There  has  been  no  opportunity  for  thoroughgoing  con- 
ferences with  my  associates  concerning  the  subject  matter  and  form  of  this  section. 
Accordingly,  although  most  of  them  have  seen  and  approved  the  portions  dealing  with 
their  reports,  and  although  I  have  sometimes  used  their  own  phrases,  they  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  form  in  which  I  have  cast  the  materials  which  I  have 
drawn  from  their  reports,  nor  for  the  substance  or  form  of  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions. P-  H.  H. 

-  Originally  included  in  the  plan  of  the  Inquiry,  but  found  to  be  impossible,  and 
abandoned  with  regret. 
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Several  provisional  plans  for  the  Inquiry  were  drawn  up  during  the 
early  weeks  of  the  first  period,  but  it  was  not  till  about  July  loth  that 
it  was  possible  to  develop  the  plan  which  we  subsequently  followed  as 
closely  as  time  and  circumstances  permitted.  •  To  this  plan  were  added 
certain  inquiries  suggested  or  approved  by  your  Committee,  one  of 
which — our  work  on  the  budg'et  of  19 12 — lay  wholly  outside  our  own 
plan,  and  consumed  more  than  two  months  of  time;  but  because  of  our 
limited  staff  and  the  great  mass  of  data  required,  but  not  available,  ought 
never  to  have  been  undertaken,  and  was  necessarily  unsatisfactory  to 
us;  and  will  not  be  further  considered  in  this  account  of  our  work> 
The  others  were  related  to  our  own  inquiries  and  were  made  an  integral 
part  of  them. 

The  plan  adopted  and  approved  by  your  Committee  on  July  loth, 
1912,  was  based  on  the  following  principles: 

1.  The  scope  of  the  Inquiry  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  details,  must  be 
restricted  to  what  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
time  and  with  the  staff  at  our  disposal. - 

2.  Within  the  limits  thus  set  we  should  endeavor  to  obtain  as  satis- 
factory answers  as  possible  to  the  following  questions : 

a.  What  instruction  does  the  public  school  system  of  New  York 
City  provide,  and  is  this  instruction  commensurate  with  the  educational 
needs  of  the  City  in  respect  to  (i)  scope;  (2)  quality;  (3)  adjustment 
to  individual  needs;  (4)  adjustment  to  social  (including  vocational) 
needs  ? 

b.  (i)  Do  the  technical  administration  and  supervision  show  pro- 
fessional insight  and  helpful  leadership  within  and  without  the  school 
system?  (2)  Do  they  actively  encourage  and  promote  the  professional 
growth  and  practical  efficiency  of  the  teaching  force  ? 

c.  Is  the  admission  of  competent  and  otherwise  satisfactory  new 
members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  properly  safeguarded? 

d.  Are  the  general  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  sys- 
tem such  as  to  promote  the  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  city's  educa- 
tional responsibility  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  local  School 
Boards  ? 

e.  Further,  and  in  general:  (i)  Do  initiative  and  cooperation 
under  leadership,  or  do  their  opposites — passive  conformity  to  instruc- 
tion from  above  on  the  part  of  teachers,  bureaucratic  and  chiefly 
authoritative  control  by  the  supervisory  staff,  and  purely  authoritative 

or  arbitrary  general  direction-  and  control  by  the  Board  of  Education - 

prevail  throughout  the  school  system?     (2)  Is  self-examination  habitual 
throughout  the  school  system,  and  are  the  results  of  educational  experi- 

^  For  an  account  of  the  work  done  on  the  budget,  see  the  Introduction  to  the 
Report. 

'  This  principle  does  not  exclude,  however,  the  definition  or  statement  of  problems 
to  be  solved  by  further  investigation.  Such  problems  are,  indeed,  perennial ;  and  the 
report  states  many  of  them  and  suggests  the  procedure  for  their  progressive  solution 
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ence  so  gathered  and  used  as  to  become  effective  guides  for  future 
effort?  (3)  Is  there  satisfactory  provision  for  disinterested  and  ade- 
quate appraisal  of  results  achieved,  including  experimental  tests,  to  con- 
firm or  refute  educational  opinion  within  and  without  the  school  system? 

As  stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  report,  the  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
was  constructive  throughout.  We  have  not  failed  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  the  school  system,  and  they  are  many;  but  since  our  chief 
purpose  was  constructive  criticism,  we  have  devoted  ourselves  more 
particularly  to  such  defects  as  we  have  been  able  to  point  out,  and  to 
suggestions  and  recommendations  for  removing  or  minimizing  them. 

The  method  of  the  inquiry  has  been  statistical,''inspectorial  (personal  | 
inspection  by  members  of  the  staff),  comparative  (comparisons  of  New 
York  City's  schools  and  school  system  with  those  of  other  cities),  and  j 
experimental  so  far  as  reliable  experimental  or  scientific  methods  are 
available'  in  education  and  could  be  employed;  and  we  have  made  much 
use  of  conferences  with  officials  and  members  of  the  teaching  and  super- 
visory staff. 

This  method  throughout  aimed  to  ascertain  the  facts  we  needed  for 
the  purpose  in  hand,  and  to  verify  the  facts  and  conclusions  based  on 
them  so  far  as  our  time  and  opportunity  permitted.  We  have  been  par- 
ticularly careful  not  to  make  statements  unsupported  by  facts  where 
facts  were  needed;  and  we  consistently  objected,  in  spite  of  consider- 
able pressure  from  without  during  the  first  months  of  the  inquiry,  to 
issue  statements  of  findings,  because  we  had  not  yet  done  all  we  could 
to  assure  ourselves  of  their  validity.  Moreover,  we  had  no  interest  in 
setting  forth  defects  in  the  school  system  until  we  were  ready  to  make 
the  constructive  suggestions  that  we  aimed  at,  and  such  suggestions 
(recommendations)  could  only  be  ready  near  or  at  the  end  of  our  work. 

Our  method  also  aimed  at  the  cooperation  of  officers  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  force  in  getting  facts 
and  in  reaching  and  verifymg  conclusions;  and,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  report,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the 
entire  staff  was,  throughout  the  period  of  the  inquiry,  courteous,  respon- 
sive, and  helpful.  We  sought  this  cooperation  not  only  because  we 
needed  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  getting  the  facts  we 
needed,  but  also  because  we  desired  to  interest  them  in  our  inquiries. 
On  the  basis  of  their  cooperation  in  pointing  out  existing  defects  in  the 
school  system,  we  hoped  to  stimulate  further  investigation  within  the 
school  system  itself,  to  interest  all  concerned  in  recommendations  for 
improvement,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  a  satisfactory  practical 
result  of  our  whole  endeavor.  Besides,  in  my  opinion,  any  other  pro- 
cedure would  not  only  be  futile,  but  the  procedure  adopted  was  the 
natural  procedure,  in  view  of  our  judicial  attitude  and  constructive 
purpose.  J 

In  accordance  with  the  first  principle  formulated  above,  the  scope\/ 
and  details  of  our  investigation  were  restricted  to  the  following  fields: 
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I.  Elementary  Schools;  11.  Vocational  Schools;  III.  High  Schools; 

IV.  The  System  of  General  Supervision  and  the  Board  of  Exammers ; 

V.  The  Board  of  Education  and  local  School  Boards. 

As  specialist  in  charge  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  inquiry,  I 
assigned  the  investigations  to  be  undertaken  in  the  fields  enumerated  to 
eleven  associates  nominated  by  me  and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry.^  These  men  wrere  drawn  from  five  of  the  leading  uni- 
versities of  the  country,  two  of  the  largest  school  systems,  two  well- 
known  schools,  and  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in  a  neighboring 
city.  Only  two  of  these  men  were  able  to  give  continuous  service  to 
the  inquiry,  but  none  of  them  gave  less  than  six  weeks  of  time  to  it. 
My  own  work,  in  addition  to  planning  and  directing  the  inquiry  as  a 
whole,  consisted  in  active  cooperation  with  my  associates  in  working  out 
the  plans  of  their  several  investigations,  and  in  detailed  and  continuous 
supervision  and  criticism  of  their  work  and  reports  as  the  work  went  on. 

^  Standards  in  Education 

There  are  as  yet  no  universally  accepted  standards  whereby  the 
adequacy  of  educational  aims  and  practices  can  be  judged. 

It  is  possible,  however,  by  studying  the  practice  of  progressive  school 
systems  throughout  the  country  to  formulate  the  aims  that  determine 
their  activities.  Such  formulations  by  different  individuals  will  natu- 
rally differ  in  details;  but  if  carefully  made,  they  will  agree  in  most 
\/Cssential  features  because  they  will  represent  what  the  American  people 
want  their  schools  to  do.  I  have  attempted  such  a  formulation  in  the 
following  paragraphs.  It  has  been  accepted  in  most  particulars  by  my 
associates,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  universally  accepted  standard  of 
what  instruction  in  public  school  systems  should  offer,  it  has  been  used, 
together  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  my  associates  in  their  study 
of  details,  to  estimate  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  New  York  City's 
educational  offering,  so  far  as  that  offering  was  studied  by  us. 

This  attempt  to  formulate  the  aims  or  principles  underlying  the  con- 
temporary provision  for  and  tendencies  in  American  education  is  as 
follows : 

Public  education  is  a  social  force — it  aims  at  social  welfare  and  bet- 
terment. It  is  also  the  means  of  individual  development — the  fullest 
development  (self-realization)  of  which  each  individual  is  capable. 

As  a  social  force,  public  education  aims  to  preserve,  improve,  and 
transmit  the  resources  of  society — to  develop  in  each  individual  general 
and  specific  social  efficiency.  General  social  efficiency  means  social  in- 
telligence and  the  power  to  deal  effectively  with  social  problems.  Spe- 
cific social  efficiency  means  vocational  efficiency — efficiency  in  a  particu- 
lar calling. 

As  a  means  of  individual  development  public  education  takes  account 
of  the  nature  of  individuals  and  of  the  circumstances  of  their  lives.    It 

'  For  the  list  of  Associates,  see  the  Introduction  to  the  report. 
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supplies  the  means  of  promoting  their  normal  development  as  socialized 
human  beings.  It  aims  to  arouse  and  develop  all  the  worthy  interests 
and  the  corresponding  powers  of  each  individual,  so  far  as  his  ability 
and  stage  of  development  permit,  in  order  that  his  life  as  an  individual 
may  be  as  full  and  rich  as  possible,  and  that  no  artificial  obstacles  may 
stand  in  the  way  of  his  spiritual  or  material  advancement.    Hence, 

1.  Public  education  should  train  efficient  citizens — men  and  women 
who  recognize  and  appreciate  the  common  interests  of  our  democratic 
society  and  are  able  to  promote  their  progressive  development.  These 
interests  are  spiritual  (intellectual,  moral,  esthetic ),  hygienic,  economic, 
civic.^ 

2.  Public  education  should  strive  gradually  to  emancipate  each  pupil 
from  external  restraint  and  guidance,  and  thus  render  him  self-direct- 
ing— intellectually,  morally,  and  physically  stable,  alert,  vigorous,  and 
active.  Together  with  the  instruction  public  education  offers,  it  should 
therefore  insist  throughout  on  discipline  that  is  wise,  kindly,  and  firm, 
including  appropriate  punishment  when  it  is  needed — a  discipline  that 
insists  on  progressive  conformity  of  conduct  to  insight,  including  habits 
of  steady  application  and  reasonable  achievement. 

3.  Public  education  should  endeavor  to  prepare  each  pupil  to  make 
the  best  use  of  his  leisure  as  well  as  of  his  working  hours.  Satisfactory 
diversions  and  good  recreative  habits  are  important  for  both  the  indi- 
vidual and  society.  Without  disparaging  harmless  diversions  and 
amusements,  public  education  should  therefore  strive  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of,  and  a  demand  for,  the  serious  pleasures  our  civilization 
affords. 

4.  Public  education  should  strive  to  render  each  pupil  economically 
intelligent  and  efficient.  It  should  direct  each  pupil's  attention  to  a  voca- 
tion to  which  he  may  reasonably  aspire;  that  is,  every  pupil  should  be 
led  gradually  to  realize  that  a  suitable  vocation,  accessible  to  him  and 
adapted  to  him,  is  indispensable  to  a  useful  and  happy  life.  As  he 
approaches  the  end-  of  his  school  career,  whatever  his  age  may  be,  he 
should  come  to  see  that  his  vocation  will  be  not  only  the  means  of  satis- 
fying his  personal  wants  and  ambitions,  but  because  it  is  the  chief  means 
of  establishing  significant  relations  between  himself  and  his  fellow  men, 
it  is  also  the  source  of  such  public  service  as  he  is  capable  of  and  may 
be  called  upon  to  render.  Public  education  should,  therefore,  provide 
for  the  development  of  vocational  purposes  based  on  vocational  enlight- 
enment (vocational  guidance)  ;  and  it  should  offer  each  pupil  appro- 
priate training  for  the  vocation  of  his  choice. 

,  Schools  must  therefore  be  so  constituted  as  to  provide  adequately: 
a.  The  means  of  appropriate,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  complete  gen- 

'  They  are  also  religious ;  but  because  experience  has  shown  that  religious  interests 
are  inseparable  from  ecclesiastical  interests,  and  society  has  an  institution  for  pro- 
moting both  at  once— the  church— a  democratic  society  like  ours  wisely  delegates  the 
preservation  and  transmission  of  religious  interests  to  the  church. 
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eral  development  (self-discovery,  and  self-realization,  and  preparation 
for  general  social  service  for  every  pupil)  ;  and 

b.  Various  kinds  of  vocational  training  adapted  to  the  needs,  tastes, 
and  future  callings  of  all  pupils  who  pass  at  once  from  school  to  their 
life  work;  and  for  those  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  after  they 
have  gone  to  work  (preparation  for  specific  social  service,  i.  e.,  for 
usefulness). 

They  must  therefore  provide : 

1.  The  elements  of  general  culture,  comprising 

(a)  A  satisfactory  command  of  the  school  arts — the  three  r's. 

(b)  An  insight  into,  appreciation  of,  and  power  to  deal  with  (i) 
the  recorded  ideals  and  experience  of  the  race;  and  (2)  all  worthy 
interests  of  contemporary  life,  so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered  interest- 
ing, intelligible,  and  accessible  to  children  and  youth  of  school  age;  that 
is  to  say:   the  school  program  (prograin  of  studies)  must  cover: 

(a)  The  school  arts^reading,  writing,  arithmetic. 

(b)  Language  and  literature  (modern  and  ancient). 

(c)  History,  government,  and  economics. 

(d)  Art  (pictorial  and  plastic  art,  constructive  art,  and  music). 

(e)  Mathematics. 

(f)  Natural  science. 

(g)  Manual  arts  and  domestic  arts. 

(h)   Physical  education,   including  physical  training  and  athletics, 
(i)   Vocational  guidance. 

IN 

I.     Kindergartens. 
II.     Elementary  schools,  with  differentiated  upper  grades,  and  well 

articulated  with  the 
III.     High  schools,  having  as  wide  a  range  of  electives   (adminis- 
tered under  wise  guidance)  as  possible. 

2.  Vocational  training  (training  for  specific  social  service)  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  Elementary  School  in  industrial  and  commercial 
schools,  whether  called  secondary  schools  or  not. 

IN 

(a)  Day  vocational  schools  for  normal  pupils  over  fourteen  years 
of  age,  whether  they  have  completed  an  eight  years'  elementary  school 
course  or  not,  and  who  will  not  go  to  a  high  school. 

(b)  Day  cooperative  and  continuation  schools  (vocational)  for 
pupils  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  who  cannot  afford  or  will  not 
take  the  time  to  attend  a  day  vocational  school. 

(c)  Evening  continuation  schools,  vocational  and  non-vocational, 
for  pupils  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  are  at  work  during  the 
daytime. 

(d)  Vocational  high  schools — vocational  schools  of  secondary 
grade. 
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( 1 )  High  schools  of  commerce. 

(2)  High  schools  of  practical  arts  for  both  sexes  (technical  high 
schools). 

(3)  Agricultural  high  schools. 

Or  well  organized  separate  departments  of  (i),  (2),  and  (3)  for 
vocational  instruction  in  general  high  schools. 

But  the  American  people  are  not  satisfied  with  schools  for  normal 
children  only.  They  acknowledge  their  obligation  to  do  all  that  can  be 
done  for  exceptional  children  as  well;  hence  they  provide  also  schools 
or  classes  for 

a.  Cripples. 

b.  Anaemic  and  tubercular  children. 

c.  Incorrigibles  and  truants. 

d.  Blind  children. 

e.  Deaf  children. 

f.  Mentally  defective  children. 

New  York  City  meets  the  foregoing  standard  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity only  partially,  and  in  some  respects  hardly  at  all. 

|I.     ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

This  field  of  the  inquiry  was  subdivided  as  follows,  in  accordance 
with  the  second  principle  underlying  our  entire  plan:  (i)  The  Scope 
and  Quality  of  the  Instruction,  and  its  adaptation  to  individual  and 
social  needs  and  the  Supervision  by  the  Principals — one  specialist;  (2) 
Ungraded  Classes  (for  Defectives) — one  specialist;  (3)  The  Courtis 
Tests  in  Arithmetic — one  specialist;  four  administrative  problems — (4) 
Intermediate  Schools;  (5)  Promotions,  Non-promotions  and  Part 
Time;  (6)  Estimating  the  Need  of  Elementary  School  Teachers — one 
specialist;   (7)  The  Compulsory  Attendance  Service — one  specialist. 

(i)     Scope  and  Quality  of  the  Instruction  and  Supervision  by  Principals 

While  the  city  provides  a  comprehensive  program  of  elementary 
education  which  might  conform  to  the  standard  formulated  above,  the 
actual  work  of  the  schools,  in  large  part,  both  in  its  spirit  and  in  its 
details,  cannot  be  commended.  While  there  is  much  good  to  excellent 
teaching,  and  some  equally  good  to  excellent  supervision  by  principals 
and  district  superintendents,  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  supervision 
is,  in  general,  not  good.  This  adverse  judgment  of  the  spirit  which 
dominates  the  actual  work  of  the  schools — the  spirit  of  formalism  in 
subject-matter  and  method,  and  the  disregard  for  adaptation  to  social 
and  individual  needs — extends  also  to  the  course  of  study  and  the 
syllabi ;  for  the  quality  of  the  teaching  cannot  be  judged  apart  from  the 
course  of  study  and  the  supervision  by  the  principals  and  superintend- 
ents.   The  course  of  study  is,  indeed,  fundamental,  because  it  embodies 
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the  aims  on  which  the  work  of  the  schools  is  based;  but  the  super- 
vision by  the  principals  and  other  supervisors  is  necessarily  a  perpetual 
influence  in  determining  the  quality  of  the  teaching;  and  the  syllabi 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  are  intended  to  interpret  to  all 
their  subordinates  the  aims  and  spirit  of  the  course  of  study,  and  to 
suggest  the  methods  whereby  these  aims  and  this  spirit  may  be  incor- 
porated in  their"  work — and  in  all  these  respects,  as  has  been  said,  the 
■elementary  education  of  the  city  is,  in  general,  seriously  defective. 

Our  judgment  of  the  details  of  the  course  of  study  and  syllabi  and  of 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  supervision  is  based  on  a  study  of  the 
printed  course  of  study  and  the  syllabi,  on  actual  inspection  of  the  work 
of  the  teachers,  principals,  superintendents  and  other  supervisors,  and  on 
conferences  with  them.  Course  of  study,  syllabi,  and  supervision  were 
judged  by  their  success  or  failure  to  provide  adequately  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  fundamental  habits  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  those  habits, 
namely,  which  are  of  vital  importance  in  daily  living.  The  quality  of  all 
three  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  they  accomplish  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  pupils  to  acquire  as  good  a  command  of  themselves  and  of 
their  material  and  social  en^-ironment  (social  resources)  as  their  stage 
of  development  requires  and  permits. 

To  this  end  the  emphasis  in  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  (course 
of  study)  should  be  on  those  elements  of  it  which  enable  the  pupils  to 
assimilate  the  worthiest  ideals,  the  real  issues,  and  the  most  useful  prac- 
tices of  contemporary  life.  Or,  briefly,  that  subject  matter  is  most 
valuable  that  enables  the  pupil  to  appreciate  and  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  resources  and  problems  of  contemporary  life,  so  far  as  his  stage  of 
development  permits ;  and  the  course  of  study  and  syllabi  are  defective 
because  they  do  not  provide  satisfactorily  for  this  subject  matter.  On 
the  contrary,  they  emphasize  the  formal  aspects  of  knowledge  rather 
than  its  living  elements. 

That  teaching  is  most  effective  which  develops  habits  of  initiative, 
self-reliance,  constructive  imagination,  judgment,  and  reasoning  on  the 
^art  of  the  pupils — habits  essential  to  efficient  thought  and  action.  The 
teaching  in  the  schools  is  defective,  in  general,  because  it  does  not  aim 
at  and  fails  to  secure  these  fundamental  mental  habits  and  the  corre- 
sponding conduct  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

Supervision  by  principals  and  superintendents  is  most  effective  when 
it  conspicuously  helps  to  secure  the  course  of  study  and  the  method  just 
-described.  Since  neither  course  of  study  nor  teaching  is  good,  the 
supervision  is  not  good ;  it  shows,  rather,  the  lack  of  educational  leader- 
ship ;  and  this  judgment  was  further  confirmed  by  conferences  with  the 
teachers  and  inspection  of  the  work  of  the  supervisory  officers. 

For  the  improvement  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  schools,  we 
•suggest,  first,  certain  minor  but  important  changes  in  the  course  of 
•study  such  as  the  elimination  of  technical  grammar  as  a  separate  study ; 
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a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the  course  in  nature  study  and  natural  sci- 
ence; the  ehmination  of  English  history  as  a  separate  study,  restricting 
it  to  those  topics  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  understanding  of 
United  States  history,  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  United  States 
history;  the  elimination  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  present  course  in 
arithmetic,  restricting  it  during  the  first  six  years  to  securing  accuracy 
and  reasonable  facility  in  the  fundamental  operations — addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and  simple  frac- 
tions, both  common  and  decimal,  together  with  percentage  and  its  sim- 
plest applications  to  interest  and  trade  discount;  and  the  reduction  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  time  devoted  to  arithmetic  to  not  more  than 
three  forty-minute  periods  per  week ;  and  during  those  two  years,  chiefly, 
except  as  individuals  may  require  additional  instruction  in  the  funda- 
mentals, to  applications  of  arithmetic  in  geography,  history,  nature  study, 
manual  training,  and  other  subjects;  and,  further,  an  extensive  rear- 
rangement of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course  of  study  to  establish  a 
fuller  correlation  among  studies,  in  the  interest  of  unification  of  the 
pupils'  acquisitions;  and  particularly  a  thoroughgoing  revision  of  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years. 

On  this  last  point  I  desire  to  make  a  recommendation  with,  which 
some  of  my  associates  may  differ.  It  is  this :  Whether  the  thorough- 
going recommendation  for  flexibility  in  the  course  of  study  recom- 
mended below  is  adopted  or  not,  it  seems  to  me  important  that  greatly 
increased  flexibility  in  subject  matter  and  administration  should  char- 
acterize the  instruction  of  the  last  two  elementary  school  years,  in 
harmony  with  the  varying  future  careers  of  the  pupils.  Some  of  the 
pupils  are  going  on  to  the  high  schools,  some  are  going  into  industry  or 
commerce  or  home  life  as  soon  as  they  are  freed  from  school  by  the 
compulsory  attendance  law.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  these  years  are  over 
age  and  have  no  interest  in  the  usual  "academic"  work  beyond  reaching 
the  standard  that  will  set  them  free.  In  any  case  a  single  tmiform 
course  of  study  for  these  pupils  is  not  satisfactory  in  view  of  their  dif- 
ferent purposes.  I  suggest,  therefore,  that  in  a  few  schools,  at  least, 
the  experiment  be  thoroughly  tried  and  appraised  long  enough  to  really 
determine  its  value  or  the  reverse,  of  a  differentiated  course  of  study; 
one  for  pupils  going  on  to  the  high  schools,  rich  in  the  usual  academic 
studies  (including  a  modern  language,  if  well  taught)  ;  one  for  pupils 
going  into  industry,  rich  in  the  right  kind  of  manual  training,  and  in 
the  domestic  arts  for  girls;  and  a  third  for  boys  and  girls  going  into 
stores  or  other  commercial  shops,  rich  in  elementary  instruction  in  com- 
mercial subjects.  While  no  one  of  these  differentiated  courses  should 
neglect  the  subjects  emphasized  by  the  others,  the  dominant  subject 
matter  should  be  clearly  evident  to  parents  and  pupils  alike.  Such  dif- 
ferentiated courses  are  already  established  in  a  near-by  state,  and  are 
decidedly  promising  in  ministering  to  social  and  individual  needs,  not 
only  holding  pupils  in  school,  but  giving  them  something  of  real  value 
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to  them  while  they  remain.  There  is  every  reason  to  beheve  that  such 
courses  might  prove  to  be  equally  advantageous  in  New  York  City. 
This  recommendation  applies  with  special  force  to  the  intermediate 
school,  to  be  discussed  later. 

Over  and  above  the  foregoing  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of 
the  course  of  study  in  certain  details  is  the  following — which,  however, 
covers  those  already  made;  namely,  the  adjustment  of  the  entire  course 
of  study  to  individual  and  local  needs  throughout  the  city.  The  differ- 
ences in  respect  to  individual  and  local  needs  in  the  hundreds  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  New  York  City  with  its  heterogeneous  population 
are  very  great,  and  they  are  not  now  satisfactorily  taken  into  the 
account. 

A  single  uniform  course  of  study  prevails  throughout  the  city.  True, 
it  is  claimed  by  the  City  Superintendent  that  the  liberty  of  principals  to 
adapt  and  modify  the  course  of  study  to  local  and  individual  needs  is 
"practically  infinite" ;  but  justly  or  unjustly,  that  is  not  the  view  of  their 
responsibilities  held  by  great  numbers,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  prin- 
cipals. They  point  out  that  they  are  bound  by  the  syllabi;  and  that 
means  uniformity.  Conspicuous  lack  of  adaptation  of  subject  matter 
and  method  to  social  and  individual  needs  therefore  abounds,  with  cor- 
responding lack  of  satisfactory  achievement.  We,  accordingly,  suggest 
that  great  relief  and  improvement  would  follow  the  gradual  adoption 
of  different  courses  of  study  and  syllabi  for  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  city — these  courses  to  be  worked  out  by  the  principals  and  teachers, 
aided  by  the  best  of  their  superior  ofificers ;  and  that  these  courses  be 
tried  long  enough  to  show  their  value  or  otherwise.  (It  is  conceivable 
that  each  school  in  the  city  might  advantageously  have  an  appropriate 
course  of  study,  differing,  to  some  extent  at  least,  from  every  other.) 
This  would  bring  professional  insight,  life,  and  enthusiasm  into  the 
schools,  where  now  there  is  passive  or  restive  conformity  to  what  is 
undoubtedly  regarded  justly  or  unjustly  as  a  prescribed  routine,  with 
its  deadening  effect  on  pupils  and  teachers.  The  present  conditions  point 
to  an  enormous  loss  of  educational  opportunity,  to  say  nothing  of  money. 
We  urgently  recommend  that  this  plan  be  seriously  considered,  and,  if 
possible,  acted  on  without  delay. 

It  will  be  urged,  of  course,  that,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
pupils  and  the  shifting  of  the  school  population,  uniformity  is  necessary 
for  satisfactory  administration;  but  the  schools  exist  for  the  children, 
not  for  the  system.  If  the  proposed  plan  is  wise,  and  if  it  commends 
itself  to  those  whose  business  it  is  to  administer  it,  the  way  to  carry  it 
into  effective  execution,  though  much  more  difficult  than  the  present 
administration  of  a  uniform  course  of  study,  will  be  found.  The  great 
importance  of  securing  suitable  flexibility  in  elementary  education,  in- 
stead of  what  is  now  largely  an  attempt  at  rigid  uniformity,  with  its 
deadening  effect  on  teachers  and  its  failure  to  educate  the  pupils  (by 
the  standards  we  have  applied,  at  least)  justifies  the  most  serious  study 
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of  our  recommendation,  however  fantastic  it  may  seem  to  some  per- 
sons— and,  in  our  opinion,  the  adoption  of  it  for  thorough  trial  after 
such  consideration.  If  its  adoption  seems  to  be  impossible,  then  some 
other  effective  plan  to  accomplish  the  same  end  should  be  found  without 
delay. 

Improvements  in  the  course  of  study  would  naturally  be  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  improvements  in  such  syllabi  as  would  still  be 
found  necessary.  When  teachers  and  principals  themselves  make  the 
course  of  study  and  syllabi,  as  they  should,  all  but  the  poorest  teachers 
are  imbued  with  the  spirit  embodied  in  them,  and  their  methods  will  be 
in  harmony  with  this  spirit  and  their  conscious  aims. 

For  the  unsatisfactory  supervision  by  the  principals  the  principals 
themselves  are  not  wholly  responsible.  Purely  administrative  duties, 
owing  to  the  great  size  of  many  of  the  schools,  leave  the  principals  with- 
out time  for  supervision ;  little  real  authority  is  possessed  by  the  princi- 
pals in  regard  to  the  course  of  study  or  methods;  a  widespread  tendency 
to  regard  the  district  superintendents  rather  than  the  principals  as  the 
actual  heads  of  the  school ;  the  absence  of  authorized  means  of  securing 
prompt  and  well-considered  replies  to  recommendations  submitted  by 
the  principals  to  their  superior  officers;  the  required  frequency  of  the 
rating  of  teachers,  and  the  method  employed  in  rating  them — all  these 
seriously  hamper  or  prevent  able  principals  from  giving  their  teachers 
helpful  supervision.  For  these  conditions  unfavorable  to  satisfactory 
supervision  the  principals  are  responsible  only  in  so  far  as  they  acquiesce 
in  them.  That  is  true  also,  finally,  of  another  reason  for  the  unsatisfac- 
tory supervision  by  the  principals,  namely,  the  absence  of  a  clearly  con- 
,ceived  theory  of  supervision — its  aims  and  methods. 

These  conditions  can  be  improved  if  initiative  be  encouraged 
among  principals,  and  their  cooperation  under  the  leadership  of 
their  superior  officers  be  systematically  promoted.  Such  initiative 
and  cooperation  would  undoubtedly  also  check  the  further  estab- 
lishment of  enormous  elementary  schools — schools  having  upward 
of  a  hundred  teachers — it  would  tend  to  place  on  the  principal  the 
authority  he  requires  for  the  proper  supervision  as  well  as  administra- 
tion of  his  school ;  it  would  provide  for  a  recognized  channel  of  com- 
munication from  the  principals  individually  and  collectively  to  their 
superior  officers,  and  would  keep  this  channel  open  and  in  use ;  it  would 
tend  to  improve  the  basis  and  the  method  of  rating  teachers,  and  so 
make  possible  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of  this  rating,  with  an  in- 
crease in  its  value ;  and  it  would  develop  a  conception  of  really  helpful 
supervision  of  inestimable  value  to  the  progressive  efficiency  of  the 
schools. 

Supervision  by  district  superintendents  is  discussed  later,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  system  of  supervision. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  here  many  details  treated  in  the  report. 
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But  two  such  details,  at  least,  must  be  referred  to,  because  of  their 
immediate  vital  importance. 

A  serious  administrative  problem  is  presented  by  persistently  unruly 
children.  This  problem  deserves  careful  and  immediate  attention  be- 
cause of  the  harmful  effect  of  such  children  on  the  classes  and  schools 
where  they  are  found.  The  character  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  many 
schools  necessitates  a  change  of  policy  in  the  city  in  relation  to  corporal 
punishment.  It  is  not  now  permitted,  but  is  nevertheless  practiced.  It 
cannot  be  avoided.  It  is  the  inevitable  result  of  persistent  harassing  of 
teachers  and  principals  by  unruly  and  defiant  pupils.  Such  pupils  can 
only  be  restrained  by  force  from  a  downward  career  for  themselves,  and 
from  exerting  a  baneful  influence  on  the  welfare  of  their  classmates  and 
even  entire  schools.  It  is  manifestly  unwise,  however,  to  have  pimish- 
ment  administered  in  violation  of  the  regulations.  Our  study  of  the  ex- 
isting conditions  induces  us  to  recommend,  ( i )  That  the  by-laws  of  the 
Board  of  Education  expressly  forbidding  corporal  punishment  be  re- 
scinded; that  the  number  of  parental  schools  and  disciplinary  schools 
be  increased;  that  the  mode  of  commitment  to  these  schools  be  greatly 
simplified;  and  that  corporal  punishment  be  allowed  in  them;  (2)  That 
in  other  schools  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  principal,  one  class 
or  more,  composed  of  persistently  troublesome  children,  shall  be  formed, 
after  the  type  of  the  present  ungraded  classes ;  and  that  in  these  special 
classes  corporal  punishment  be  allowed  under  certain  restrictions  set 
forth  in  the  report.  The  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  unruly  chil- 
dren that  they  may  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  will  often  maice 
such  punishment  unnecessary.  The  arrangement  here  recommended 
will,  we  believe,  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  to 
the  inevitable  minimum,  and  will  greatly  benefit  all  concerned. 

Important  as  vocational  guidance  is,  h.irdly  a  beginning  of  syste- 
matic endeavor  in  that  direction  in  the  hundreds  of  schools  throughout 
the  city  has  yet  been  made.  What  is  most  needed  is  organized  effort 
toward  equipping  selected  teachers  so  that  they  can  serve  as  leaders  in 
the  difficult  task  of  utilizing  such  resources  a?  are  now  available  for  the 
actual  work  of  vocational  guidance;  and  in  adding  to  those  resources. 
It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  emphasize  once  more  the  fact  that 
vocational  guidance  does  not  mean  merely  helping  boys  and  girls  to  find 
work,  but  to  find  the  kind  of  work  they  are  best  fitted  by  nature  and 
training  to  do  ivell.  It  does  not  mean  prescribing  a -vocation;  it  does 
mean  bringing  to  bear  on  the  choice  of  a  vocation  organized  informa- 
tion and  organized  common  sense.  It  should  therefore  not  only  tend 
to  bring  about  a  better  adjustment  of  the  boy  to  his  work,  but  also  point 
the  way  to  more  education  for  more  efficient  work. 

From  the  foregoing  adverse  judgment  on  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  schools,  the  kindergartens  are  expressly  excluded. 
The  kindergartens  are  plainly  fulfilling  their  purpose  reasonably  well. 
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(2)    Ungraded  Classes 

The  magnitude  and  seriousness  of  the  problem  of  caring  for  men- 
tally defective  children  will  be  appreciated  when  the  city  realizes  that 
the  number  of  such  children  in  the  public  schools  is  not  less  than  15,000, 
while  there  are  only  about  2,000  in  present  ungraded  classes;  that  the 
presence  of  such  children  in  classes  for  normal  children  seriously  handi- 
caps both  teachers  and  pupils;  that  the  means  of  discovering  defective 
children  and  segregating  them  and  caring  for  them,  so  far^^as  they  are 
segregated,  are  at  present  inadequate  and  defective;  and,  finally,  that  the 
danger  of  allowing  such  children  to  grow  up  at  large  is  very  great. 
Such  persons  not  only  become  a  burden  to  society  themselves,  but  propa- 
gate their  kind  in  large  numbers  by  marriage  or  illegitimate  unions  with 
each  other  or  with  normal  individuals. 

We  have  not  discussed  the  question  whether  these  unfortunates 
should  be  discovered  and  cared  for  by  some  other  agency  than  the  public 
school  system,  say  the  Board  of  Health,  but  the  question  is  deserving 
of  serious  consideration.  The  question  is,  of  course,  whether  the  prob- 
lem is  principally  medical  or  educational.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
public  school  system  has  been  charged  with  caring  for  defective  chil- 
dren. The  report  accordingly  deals  with  the  way  in  which  the  schools 
are  carrying  this  responsibility,  and  offers  suggestions  for  future 
procedure. 

Nearly  all  of  the  ungraded  classes  were  visited.  Much  is  being  done,- 
but  much  more  must  be  done  in  the  interest  of  the  normal  children  and 
of  society  at  large,  as  well  as  of  the  defective  children  themselves.  The 
entire  treatment  of  defective  children  is  at  present  inadequate,  owing  to 
inadequacy  of  the  means  and  methods  of  recognizing  mental  defectives, 
particularly  the  high-grade  type;  and  there  is  great  waste  of  time  and 
effort  in  the  present  ungraded  classes,  owing  to  the  attempt  to  teach 
defective  children  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  they  will 
never  learn  well  enough  to  use,  instead  of  vocationalized  manual  train- 
ing and  other  forms  of  industrial  work;  and  many  of  the  children  are 
not  getting  what  they  might  get  because  of  lack  of  proper  classroom 
equipment  and  materials.  All  this  is  largely  due  to  the  lack  of  adequate 
organization,  administration,  and  supervision  for  the  proper  discovery 
and  treatment  of  defective  children,  together  with  the  lack  of  trained 
teachers. 

We  accordingly  recommend  a  radical  enlargement  and  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  ungraded  classes — a  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
Classes  for  Defectives ;  at  least  four  additional  associate  inspectors ;  five 
examiners  (psychologists  and  physicians)  to  discover  and  classify  de- 
fective children;  the  segregation  of  the  ungraded  classes  in  special 
schools  as  fast  as  possible;  the  prompt  and  adequate  equipment  of  the 
ungraded  classes  with  the  appropriate  materials  for  instruction;  the 
establishment  as  rapidly  as  possible  of  the  right  kind  of  training  schools 
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for  teachers  of  defectives,  the  amendment  of  the  child  labor  law  so  that 
defective  children  may  go  to  work  as  soon  as  it  is  clear  that  they  would 
be  more  profitably  employed  at  work  than  in  school — provided  such 
children  cannot  be  placed  in  an  institution  or  colony  for  permanent 
segregation;  a  substantial  increase  in  the  bonus  now  paid  to  teachers 
of  defectives  who  show  growth  in  efficiency;  and  especially  we  recom- 
mend a:  the  appointment  at  once  of  a  number  of  special  assistants 
whose  business  it  shall  be  to  follow  up  the  history  of  defective  children 
after  they  have  passed  through  the  schools,  in  order  that  the  facts  of 
their  lives  may  throw  light  on  their  satisfactory  care  and  treatment; 
whether  these  should  be  educational,  medical,  or  custodial,  or  all  three 
combined;  for  their  own  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  society;  and  &; 
adequate,  i.  e.,  greatly  increased  expenditures.  The  cost  of  carrying 
out  these  recommendations  will  be  much  greater  than  the  present  ex- 
penditure. But,  whatever  it  costs,  the  city  cannot  safely  perpetuate  the 
present  inadequate  measures  of  discovering  and  caring  for  its  mentally 
defective  children,  and  run  the  further  risk  of  allowing  the  present  pro- 
gressive increase  of  mental  defectives  to  continue  unchecked. 


(3)     The  Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic 

Education  is  seeking  a  scientific  basis.  We  are  aiming  to  substitute 
established  educational  facts  and  verified  conclusions  based  on  them 
for  individual  opinion,  no  matter  how  authoritative.  The  foundation 
of  all  science  is  accurate  measurement  of  the  facts  with  which  it  deals. 
It  will  be  some  time,  however,  before  we  have  such  a  firm  basis  for  the 
science  of  education — for  educational  theory  and  practice.  Meanwhile 
a  number  of  promising  beginnings  have  been  made,  and  some  of  them 
have  passed  beyond  the  stage  of  beginnings.  Among  these  are  the 
Courtis  Tests  in  Arithmetic.  These  tests  represent  the  most  successful 
attempt  at  scientific  measurement  in  education  known  to  me.  More- 
over, they  have  been  developed  by  Mr.  Courtis  through  several  years 
of  in^'estigation  over  a  wide  area  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

It  seemed  important  that  we  should  apply  this  illustration  of  the 
scientific  method  of  investigating  and  appraising  educational  results  in 
at  least  one  important  field  of  work.  I  therefore  gladly  availed  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  secure  Mr.  Courtis  himself  to  direct  the  applica- 
tion of  his  tests  in  New  York  City.^  I  wished  to  show  how  such  or 
I  similar  studies  should  be  incorporated  in  the  regular  work  of  the  school 
system  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of  the  children,  the  teachers, 
supervising  officers,  and  the  general  public.  For  they  point  the  way  to 
real  progress  in  education.  Such  studies  in  every  field  of  work  are 
imperatively  needed.     They  would  show  how  unsafe  complacent  or  at 

least  tacit  acquiescence  in  our  present  generally  unsatisfactory  basis 

mere  educational  authority  based  on  general  opinion  and  personal  ex- 

'  Mr.  Courtis  received  no  salary.    He  was  satisfied  with  his  expenses. 
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perience — is.  And  they  would  furnish  a  guide  to  practice,  the  validity 
of  which  neither  teacher  nor  layman  could  disregard.  It  is  because  the 
Courtis  tests  show  this  for  fundamentals  in  arithmetic — one  of  the  most 
important  studies — and  at  the  same  time  show  what  the  present  arith- 
metical achievement  of  the  schools  in  those  fundamentals  is,  and  be- 
cause they  furnish  important  suggestions  for  future  procedure  in  teach- 
ing and  supervision,  that  we  have  used  them. 

The  central  idea  of  the  Courtis  tests  is  that  the  same  test  is  applied  ' 
under  the  same  conditions  in  every  grade ;  and  that  growth  in  ability  in 
the  fundamentals  tested  is  shown  in  increased  accuracy  and  speed  in 
the  work  done.  The  tests  were  applied  to  33,350  children — approxi- 
mately one-tenth  of  the  pupils  in  the  grades  4A  to  8B  in  schools  selected 
at  random,  but  widely  distributed  throughout  the  city.  As  a  whole,  the 
results  show  great  inefficiency  in  both  accuracy  and  speed  in  computa- 
tion, and  in  simple  reasoning;  and  they  show,  further,  that  children  of 
every  level  of  ability  (the  average  score  for  a  grade)  are  found  in  every 
grade;  and  that  differences  between  individuals  greatly  exceeded  differ- 
ences between  grades.  Such  results,  it  should  be  noted,  are  not  peculiar 
to  New  York  City;  they  have  been  found  wherever  the  Courtis  tests 
have  been  applied.  Compared  with  children  in  other  cities.  New  York 
City  children  are  slightly  better  in  speed,  but  correspondingly  worse  in 
accuracy,  and  very  poor  in  reasoning. 

These  conditions  are  not  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  but  to  the  neglect  of  a  basic  factor  in  education — adaptation  of 
the  work  to  individual  differences.  We  accordingly  recommend  that 
present  methods  be  so  modified  as  to  base  the  work  in  fundamentals,  at 
least,  on  the  measured  individual  needs  of  the  pupils ;  that  standard  tests 
and  standard  achievements  be  adopted  to  increase  definiteness  of  aims 
in  teaching  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic ;  that  investigations  be  under- 
taken to  determine  the  effect  of  all  the  factors  that  determine  ability, 
and  condition  mental  growth;  that  the  effectiveness  of  various  methods 
of  work  be  tested  by  certain  scientifically  controlled  experiments;  and, 
finally,  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  ^  recommended 
below  organize  and  control  these  investigations  and  experiments. 

(a)^  (5))  (6))  (7)  Certain  Problems  in  the  Administration  of  the  Ele- 
mentary Schools 

Four  important  problems  in  the  administration  of  elementary  schools 
were  included  in  our  investigations  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Mitchel,  namely:  The  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  Intermediate 
Schools ;  Estimating  the  Need  of  Elementary  School  Teachers  for  Edu- 
cational (general  administrative)  and  for  Budget  Purposes;  Promo- 
tions, Non-Promotions,  and  Part-Time ;  and  the  Efficiency  of  the  Com- 

'See  page  185. 
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pulsory  Attendance  Service.  Our  study  of  these  problems,  besides  aim- 
ing to  secure- the  information  sought  so  far  as  that  was  possible  with  the 
time  and  staff  at  our  disposal,  is  also  intended  to  show  how  organized 
educational  statistics  may  be  used  to  promote  the  progressive  solution 
of  administrative  problems. 

(4)     Intermediate  Schools 

Intermediate  Schools  in  New  York  City  are  schools  in  which  seventh 
and  eighth-year  pupils  (grades  7 A  to  8B)  are  segregated.  There  are 
three  such  schools — all  in  Manhattan.  They  were  organized  to  relieve 
congestion — two  of  them  in  1905,  and  one  in  1907;  and,  although  they 
at  once  proved  their  value  for  this  purpose,  none  has  been  organized 
since.  Meanwhile,  congestion  throughout  the  city  has  greatly  increased. 
In  spite  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  intermediate  schools,  their  value 
has  been  seriously  questioned.  Accordingly,  we  have  studied  them  from 
three  points  of  yiew :  Their  educational  efficiency  as  measured  by  their 
power  to  hold  pupils  in  school  compared  with  schools  having  all  grades, 
and  the  relative  progress  of  pupils  in  the  two  kinds  of  schools ;  the  rela- 
tive cost  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools ;  and  the  peculiar  opportunities  the 
intermediate  schools  offer  to  adapt  instruction  and  management  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  pupils. 

In  this  comparative  study  we  have  used  data  collected  from  the 
three  intermediate  schools  and  certain  neighboring  or  contributing 
schools.  In  the  time  at  our  disposal  it  was  possible  for  us  to  collect  and 
use  only  data  pertaining  to  the  February-June  term,  191 1;  hence  our 
conclusions  cannot  be  regarded  as  final.  Such  study,  however,  illus- 
trates the  method  which  would  yield  approximately  final  conclusions  if 
applied  to  the  data  for  a  number  of  years. 

Our  study  of  the  data  used  leads  to  the  following  provisional  con- 
clusions :  Fewer  pupils  leave  the  6B  classes  in  schools  having  only 
lA  to  6B  grades  by  .43  of  i  per  cent,  than  leave  the  6B  classes  in 
schools  having  all  grades ;  fewer  pupils  leave  the  seventh  and  eighth-year 
classes  of  intermediate  schools  by  1.75  per  cent,  than  leave  the  seventh 
and  eighth-year  classes  of  schools  having  all  grades;  more  seventh  and 
eighth-year  pupils  are  promoted  in  intermediate  schools  by  2.04  per  cent, 
than  are  promoted  in  schools  having  all  grades ;  thirteen  times  as  many 
terms  of  work  are  lost  by  seventh  and  eighth-year  pupils  in  schools  hav- 
ing all  grades  as  in  intermediate  schools.  On  the  other  hand,  more 
6B  promoted  pupils  by  .67  of  i  per  cent,  fail  to  enter  the  7A  grade  of 
intermediate  schools  than  when  they  can  enter  that  grade  in  their  home 
schools!  Thus,  on  all  the  counts  save  the  last,  the  intermediate  schools 
show  distinct  superiority  over  the  schools  having  all  grades ;  and  on  this 
last  count  the  difference  is  slight. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  the  two  kinds  of  schools  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  three  following  items:  the  number  of  school 
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rooms,  the  number  of  teachers,  and  the  equipment  and  supplies  needed 
for  instruction  of  a  given  number  of  7A-8B  pupils.  Comparing  the 
intermediate  schools  with  schools  having  all  grades,  employing  substan- 
tially the  same  schools  as  before,  in  respect  to  these  three  items,  we 
find:  that  5.31  per  cent,  fewer  classrooms;  27.31  per  cent,  fewer  shops 
(or  19.53  per  cent,  if  the  shops,  are  used  also  by  other  than  7A-8B 
pupils)  ;  17.17  per  cent,  fewer  cooking  rooms  (or  6.3  per  cent.,  if  the 
cooking  rooms  are  used  also  by  other  than  7A-8B  pupils);  18.16  per 
cent,  fewer  gymnasiums  are  required  to  instruct  a  given  number  of 
7A-8B  pupils  in  the  intermediate  schools  than  in  schools  having  all 
grades.  Combining  these  results;  it  appears  that  the  intermediate 
schools  require  fewer  rooms  for  the  instruction  of  a  given  number  of 
pupils  by  8.1 1  per  cent,  or  at  least  6.88  per  cent.  Using  these  differences 
and  the  actual  number  of  rooms  used  to  instruct  a  given  number  of 
7A-8B  pupils  in  schools  having  all  grades,  it  appears  that,  if  20,000 
7A-8B  pupils  could  be  segregated  in  intermediate  schools,  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  of  regular  classrooms,  shops,  and  gymnasiums  would  be  not 
less  than  $100,000,  together  with  an  annual  difference  in  favor  of  inter- 
mediate schools  of  6.88  per  cent,  in  upkeep  and  operating  expenses. 

We  find  also  that  5.13  per  cent,  fewer  regular  class  teachers,  8.07 
per  cent,  fewer  manual  training  teachers,  and  8.07  per  cent,  fewer  cook- 
ing teachers — the  three  kinds  of  teachers  employed — are  required  to 
instruct  a  given  number  of  pupils  in  intermediate  schools  than  in  schools 
having  all  grades.  Combining  these  results,  we  find  that  the  inter- 
mediate schools  require  fewer  teachers  than  schools  having  all  grades 
by  5.36  per  cent.  As  before,  this  difference  represents  a  difference  in 
annual  cost  of  hot  less  than  $35,000  in  favor  of  intermediate  schools. 

It  is  evident  that,  although  there  would  be  no  difference  in  the 
amount  of  supplies  used  which  are  directly  consumed  by  the  pupils  (such 
as  pens,  paper,  pencils,  ink)  in  intermediate  schools  and  in  schools  hav- 
ing all  grades,  there  would  be  a  saving  in  equipment  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  sort  (maps,  globes,  scientific  apparatus,  gymnasium,  cooking 
room  and  shop  equipment)  in  intermediate  schools,  because  fewer  class- 
rooms, shops,  cooking  roo^ns,  and  gymnasiums  are  required.  Data  for 
the  amount  spent  for  this  equipment  were  not  available  to  us;  but  it  is 
clear  that  the  amount  would  be  a  considerable  sum. 

The  foregoing  considerations  pertain  only  to  the  intermediate 
schools  as  now  organized  and  conducted.  3tich  schools  offer,  however, 
excellent  opportunities  to  render  a  service  far  beyond  their  present  use- 
fulness. They  afford,  as  already  said,  an  unusually  good  opportunity  to 
adapt  instruction  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school  to 
individual  and  social  needs  through  differentiated  courses  of  study. 
The  pupils  of  an  intermediate  school  have  reached  the  age  when  they 
are  passing  through  the  stage  of  later  childhood  and  early  youth.  The 
physical  and  mental  changes  of  early  adolescence,  and  the  dawning 
interest  in  social  responsibilities,  demand  much  more  careful  considera- 
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tion  than  they  usually  receive.  The  segregation  of  such  pupils  in  a  sep- 
arate school  brings  all  the  special  problems  of  their  education  into  prom- 
inence. Consequently  the  teachers  of  such  schools  may,  under  wise 
guidance,  develop  peculiar  skill  in  dealing  with  them.  Such  problems 
are  the  appropriate  differentiation  of  courses  of  study  to  meet  indi- 
vidual and  local  needs ;  segregation  of  the  sexes,  with  appropriate  modi- 
fication of  teaching  and  management  for  each  sex;  grouping  the  pupils 
in  accordance  with  varying  abilities,  health,  industry,  ambitions,  and 
home  conditions;  articulation  of  the  different  courses  of  study,  vvith 
high  schools  and  with  vocational  schools ;  vocational  guidance ;  organiza- 
tions of  pupils  for  self-government,  athletics,  club  work,  social  activi- 
ties ;  in  general,  problems  connected  with  the  larger  freedom  appropriate 
to  the  age  of  the  pupils,  through  which  they  may  exercise  and  develop 
the  insight  and  self-direction  that  will  make  school  life  real — that  part 
of  their  lives  that  makes  all  the  rest  of  their  lives  now  and  later  more 
significant  and  valuable. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  immediate  studies  be  made  of 
localities  where  conditions  seem  favorable  to  the  establishment  of  inter- 
mediate schools,  and  that  such  schools  be  established  where  conditions 
are  found  to  be  favorable;  that  when  established  such  schools  be  so 
planned  and  conducted  as  not  only  to  serve  their  present  purpose,  but 
also  to  aim  at  the  fuller  realization  of  the  educational  opportunities  they 
may  afford  as  outlined  in  the  report;  that  pains  be  taken  to  maintain 
cooperating  relations  between  contributing  schools  and  intermediate 
schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  effective  articulation  between  intermediate 
schools  and  high  schools  and  vocational  schools  on  the  other;  that  the 
peculiar  opportunity  to  develop  systematic  vocational  guidance  be  fully 
utilized ;  and,  finally,  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  ^ 
be  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  the  investigations  concerning  the  es- 
tablishment of  intermediate  schools,  and  of  their  efficiency  and  economy 
when  established. 


(5)    Promotions,  Non-Promotions,  and  Part-Time 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  our  work.  President  Mitchel  had 
asked  Superintendent  Maxwell  to  furnish  certain  data  concerning  pro- 
motion, non-promotion,  and  part-time,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  the  alleged  causes  of  non-promotion  reported  by  the  City  Su- 
perintendent were  real  causes;  to  what  extent  part-time  was  responsible 
for  non-promotion ;  and  whether  part-time  was  otherwise  an  evil.  When 
our  work  began,  the  data  President  Mitchel  had  asked  for  were  not  yet 
collected ;  and  we  were  asked  to  go  on  with  the  investigation.  Our  first 
task,  therefore,  was  to  plan  the  collecting  and  tabulating  of  the  de- 
sired data  covered  by  fourteen  questions  pertaining  to  each  child  in  the 

1  See  page  185. 
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elementary  schools  of  the  entire  city.^  The  tables  prepared  by  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell  calling  for  the  desired  data  to  be  supplied  by  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  were  sent  out  as  revised  by  us  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  were  returned  to  us,  filled  as  requested,  about  July  10,  191 1.  Then 
followed  the  further  task  of  tabulating  this  huge  mass  of  data,  which, 
with  our  clerical  staff,  required  several  months ;  and  finally  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  data  as  collected,  which  again  required  several  months  of 
labor  by  the  one  associate  who  had  been  assigned  to  this  statistical  work 
in  addition  to  other  work.  Long  before  this  work  was  finished,  it  was 
clear  that  the  data  collected  would  not  furnish  conclusive  answers  to  the 
questions  President  Mitchel  had  raised,  and  in  our  report  we  have 
expressly  asserted  this  fact.  Nevertheless  the  data  collected  do  supply 
valuable  information  never  before  collected,  some  of  which  has  been 
utilized  by  us  in  defining  and  suggesting  other  important  problems. 
Some  of  this  material  will  be  considered  in  this  summary. 

It  is  obviously  undesirable  to  reproduce  here  any  of  the  statistical 
details  on  which  our  findings  and  recommendations  are  based.  For  such 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  itself.  We  found  that  in  all 
the  boroughs  the  rate  of  promotion  was  lowest  in  the  lA  grade,  rang- 
ing from  75.37  to  76.97  per  cent.;  and  highest  in  the  8B  grade,  rang- 
ing from  93.71  to  97.25  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  grades  the  rate  of 
promotion  ranged  from  about  88  to  about  91  per  cent.  The  problem 
of  increasing  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  is  primarily  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  pupils  into  school  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and 
keeping  them  there. 

In  spite  of  the  approximate  uniformity  in  the  rate  of  promotion 
throughout  the  city,  there  is  evidence  that,  on  the  whole,  promotions  were 
made  with  discretion  and  not  on  a  merely  mechanical  or  numerical  basis. 
Nevertheless  there  was  a  decided  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  over 
preceding  terms — amounting  to  4.56  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  This  in- 
crease was  probably  due,  in  part,  to  pressure  by  the  City  Superintendent 
"to  secure  more  generous  promotions,"  although  he  took  pains  to  im- 
press on  principals  and  teachers  that  pupils  should  not  be  promoted  who 
are  unfit  to  do  the  work  of.  the  next  higher  grade.  The  City  Superin- 
tendent was  justified  in  his  endeavor  to  increase  the  rate  of  promotion 
because  it  is  desirable  to  make  the  standard  of  promotion  such  that 
pupils  in  large  numbers  can  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  upper  grades. 
(These  grades  emphasize  literature,  history,  geography,  and  other  stud- 
ies and  activities  pertaining  to  "life,"  while  the  earlier  grades  necessarily 
emphasize  the  school  arts.)  Such  standards  should,  however,  be  ex- 
plicitly described  and  authorized,  not  merely  implicitly  recognized  and 
therefore  vaguely  approved. 

Conditions  favorable  to  a  maximum  rate  of  promotion  have  not  been 
studied  and  provided  for.     Such  conditions  must  be  based  on  investiga- 

"  The  investigation  was,  however,  restricted  by  us  to  children  in  regular  classes 
and  to  promotions  at  the  end  oif  the  February-June  term,  191 1. 
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tions  over  a  sufficient  length  of  time  and  should  include  the  best  age 
of  entrance  to  the  elementary  school;  the  age  at  which  children  need  a 
regime  of  instruction  and  management  different  from  that  appropriate 
to  tlie  elementary  school ;  the  number  of  normal  children  entering  on 
and  completing  the  present  course  of  study ;  the  actual  time  required  by 
children  to  complete  the  present  course  of  study  with  the  standards  now 
approved,  together  with  a  clear  and  adequate  statement  of  what  these 
standards  are;  the  actual  length  of  time  normal  children  remain  in 
school,  including  their  attendance  on  schools,  in  other  places,  and  the 
length  of  their  attendance  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years ; 
what  groups  of  children  of  varying  abilities  and  needs  requiring  dif- 
ferent courses  of  study  should  be  formed.  And  we  recommend  that 
there  be  as  many  different  courses  in  each  school  as  there  are  groups  of 
such  children;  that  the  actual  total  length  of  such  courses  as  revealed 
by  investigation  and  the  standards  adhered  to  be  such  that  each  normal 
child  in  regular  attendance  can  complete  one  of  these  courses  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen. 

As  promotions  were  made  in  the  February- June  term  of  191 1,  over- 
size classes,  i.  e.,  classes  having  more  than  50  pupils,  contributed  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  to  non-promotion,  i.  e.,  to  congestion.  '  This  statement 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  educational  opportunity  and  achievement 
were  as  good  in  classes  over  50  as  in  classes  under  50.  We  recommend 
that  special  investigations  be  made  into  the  educational  efficiency  of 
classes  of  varying  sizes — i.  e.,  how  much  less  efficient  over-size  classes 
are  than  smaller  classes. 

Absence  is  a  very  large  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  non- 
promotions  and  hence  in  increasing  congestion.  The  corresponding 
responsibility  of  all  concerned  to  get  children  into  school  and  to  keep 
them  there  is  therefore  clear. 

Over-age  of  children,  i.  e.,  the  length  of  time  children  are  behind 
the  grades  they  ought  to  be  in  as  determined  by  the  accepted  age-grade 
standards,  is  an  important  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  non- 
promotions,  and  hence  congestion. 

The  presence  of  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language  does  not 
materially  affect  the  rate  of  promotion  of  a  class  as  a  whole,  because 
of  the  relatively  small  number  of  such  pupils  in  a  class;  but  the  progress 
of  such  pupils  is  decidedly  less  than  that  of  the  other  pupils,  particularly 
in  the  lA  grade. 

A  conclusive  answer  to  the  question  whether  part-time  is  an  evil 
in  all  grades,  or  only  above  the  iB  grade,  would  require  investigations 
exceeding  the  limits  of  time  and  means  at  our  command.  Such  investi- 
gations should  measure,  among  other  things,  the  effect  of  part-time  as 
compared  with  whole  time  on  the  health  and  physical  development  of 
the  children;  the  comparative  achievements  of  the  children  in  the  two 
kinds  of  classes ;  and  should  study  the  differences  in  the  interests,  habits, 
and  conduct,  in  school  and  out,  of  the  children  in  the  two  kinds  of 
classes. 
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Our  data  enabled  us  to  deal  with  only  one  phase  of  the  educational 
aspect  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  two  kinds 
of  classes.  We  found  that  in  the  twelve  grades  in  which  there  were 
both  whole-time  and  part-time  classes  (part-time  was  practically  con- 
fined to  the  grades  lA  to  5B  inclusive),  the  rate  of  promotion  in  whole- 
time  classes  was  higher  than  in  part-time  classes  in  nine  grades  and 
lower  in  three'  (4A,  4B,  and  6B).  This  lower  rate,-  it  should  be  noted, 
is  most  significant  in  the  lower  grades,  because  88.84  per  cent,  of  all 
part-time  pupils  are  in  the  lA  to  3B  grades,  and  it  is  precisely  in  those 
grades  that  part-time  has  been  supposed  to  have  least  effect  on  the 
progress  of  the  pupils.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lower 
rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  to  3Ei  grades  in  part-time  classes  is  indica- 
tive of  higher  standards  than  in  the  whole-time  classes;  on  the  con- 
trary, part-time  means  congestion,  and  congestion  of  itself  tends  to 
forced  promotions,  i.  e.,  to  a  higher  rate  than  in  whole-time  classes. 
We  found  also  that,  although  the  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  in  part- 
time  classes  taken  together  than  in  whole-time  classes,  the  direct  effect 
•of  part-time  on  promotions  was  small,  because  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  non-promotions  among  the  total  number  of  part-time  pupils. 
We  could  not  inquire  into  certain  possible  indirect  effects  such  as  indif- 
ference to  school  work,  bad  conduct,  and  truancy,  which  deserve  care- 
ful investigation.  We  found  also  that  part-time  was  a  very  small  factor 
in  promoting  congestion,  if  its  influence  was  felt  at  all. 

Considering  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  different  kinds  of  part- 
time  classes,  we  found:  that  the  rate  of  promotion  was  higher  in 
Ettinger  part-time  classes  than  in  the  others,  and  that,  on  the  whole, 
more  pupils  were  promoted  in  these  part-time  classes  than  in  whole- 
time  classes.  This  last  fact  should  not  be  taken  to  mean,  however,  that 
Ettinger  part-time  classes  are  educationally  superior  to  whole-time 
classes;  for  a  higher  rate  of  promotion  is  not  alone  sufficient  evidence 
of  such  superiority. 

Summarizing  our  findings,  based  on  the  available  data — the  data 
for  the  February- June  term  of  igii  only — we  find  that,  considering  each 
of  the  alleged  causes  of  non-promotion  separately,  part-time  and  over- 
size of  classes  are  responsible  for  relatively  few  non-promotions;  that 
irregular  attendance  is  a  decided  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  non- 
promotions;  that  late  entrance  to  school  and  sluggish  mentality  as  ex- 
pressed in  retardation  are  material  factors  in  causing  non-promotion; 
that  inability  to  use  the  English  language  increases  decidedly  the  num- 
ber of  non-promotions  in  the  relatively  small  number  of  pupils  affected. 

In  view  of  the  slightly  lower  rate  of  promotion  for  over-size  classes, 
but  more  particularly  because  of  the  acknowledged  educational  disad- 
vantages of  such  classes,  the  strong  disapproval  of  part-time  classes  by 
the  general  public,  and  the  prevailing  practice  in  other  cities,  we  recom- 
mend :  that  all  classes  having  more  than  50  pupils  should  be  reduced  to 
classes  of  45  pupils;  and  that  all  part-time  classes  be  eliminated.     In 
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view  of  the  decidedly  lower  rate  of  promotion  of  retarded  pupils,  and 
for  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language,  we  recommend:  that 
classes  in  which  special  attention  shall  be  given  to  retarded  pupils  be 
provided  at  least  for  all  pupils  two  years  and  more  behind  their  grades ; 
that  the  course  of  study  be  specially  modified  for  such  pupils;  and  that 
classes  for  the  special  instruction  of  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English 
language  be  provided,  at  least,  for  all  such  pupils  in  grade  lA. 

To  carry  these  recommendations  into  effect  would  recjuire  a  very 
large  sum  of  money.  Judging  by  the  conditions  existing  in  the  Febru- 
ary-June term,  191 1,  we  estimate  that  not  less  than  $13,750,000  would 
be  required  for  new  buildings,  together  with  an  annual  expenditure  of 
probably  $270,000  for  upkeep  and  maintenance,  and  an  annual  expendi- 
ture for  teachers'  salaries  of  not  less  than  $496,000. 

Widespread  dissatisfaction  within  and  without  the  school  system, 
with  part-time  as  an  expedient  for  relieving  congestion,  is,  howe\er, 
steadily  exerting  pressure  on  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  appropriations 
sufficient  to  build  the  school  buildings  required.  Although,  as  was  said 
above,  the  time  and  means  at  our  disposal  could  not  enable  us  to  ascer- 
tain whether  part-time  is  an  evil,  we  share  the  view  widely  held  that 
every  American  school  child  is  entitled  to  a  full  day's  schooling,  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  that  can  be  provided  for  his  present  and 
future  welfare ;  and  since  further  delay  will  merely  make  present  condi- 
tions worse,  we  recommend  that,  although  the  cost  of  such  schooling 
for  the  vast  number  of  children  in  New  York  is  very  large,  the  city 
begin  at  once  to  appropriate  the  necessary  funds. 

One  important  item  of  information  collected  by  us  is  the  number  of 
children  who  leave  school  without  completing  the  course.  We  found 
that,  during  the  February- June  term  of  191 1,  30,995  pupils  in  regular 
classes  left  school.  Of  these,  18,134  were  either  subject  to  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  law  or  were  under  seven  years  of  age,  hence  they 
will  probably  return  to  school;  12,861  doubtless  left  school  permanently. 
These  are  large  numbers.  Moreover,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  number  leaving  in  the  term  under  consideration  is  exceptional,  and 
the  causes  of  pupils  leaving  should  be  thoroughly  investigated.  We 
accordingly  recommend,  as  a  preliminary  step  in  the  reduction  of  school 
losses,  that  the  reports  from  the  several  schools  on  pupils  leavino-  and 
the  reasons  therefor  be  collected  and  tabulated,  term  by  term,  for  the 
city,  so  that  these  losses  may  be  known  and  faced ;  and  the  causes  there- 
for may  be  eradicated  so  far  as  they  are  found  to  lie  within  the  schools, 

(6)  Estimating  for  Budget  Purposes  the  Number  of  Teachers  Needed  in 

Elementary  Schools.  1 

(7)     The  Compulsory  Attendance  Service 

The  organization  and  work  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service 
have  been  severely  criticized  since  1908,  when  the  Associate  Superin- 
'  The  report  on  this  topic  could  not  bs  ready  in  time  to  be  included  in  this  report 
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tendent  in  charge  of  the  service  stated  in  his  report  that  the  "method 
of  doing  the  work  was  grossly  defective" ;  that  "systematic  and  effective 
work  is  lacking" ;  and  that  "the  results  produced  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  amount  expended."  Through  the  specialist  who  had  been 
assigned  by  me  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  compulsory  attendance 
service,  we  made  a  preliminary  report  to  your  committee  in  October, 

191 1.  The  facts  presented  at  that  time,  though  admittedly  incomiDlete, 
were  important.  These  facts  and  others  were  from  time  to  time  sub- 
mitted to  the  Associate  Superintendent  in  charge  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  service,  together  with  suggestions  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  service.  These  facts  and  accompanying  criticisms  and  constructive 
suggestions  were  utilized  by  the  Associate  Superintendent  in  formulat- 
ing a  plan  of  reorganization.  This  plan,  with  modifications,  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Committee  on  Special  Schools,  and  later,  on  April  24, 

1912,  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Meanwhile,  in  his  report  for  191 1,  City  Superintendent  Maxwell 
recommended  a  sweeping  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Compul- 
sory Attendance  Department,  namely,  that  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  special  direction  of  the  City  Superintendent,  that  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  and  that 
it  should  be  administered  (subject  to  the  general  direction  of  that 
board)  by  the  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reorganization  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  proposed 
definite  changes  in  methods  of  testing  the  efficiency  of  attendance  officers 
and  of  inspecting  their  work. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  investigate  the  present  organization  and 
procedure  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  in  order  to  ascertain 
where,  if  at  all,  inadec|uacy  of  results  was  due  to  organization  and 
methods  and  to  make  suggestions  for  improvement.  The  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  referred  to  above  makes  the  presentation  of  the 
details  originally  intended  unnecessary,  inasmuch  as  the  proposed  re- 
organization is  an  acknowledgment  of  defective  organization  and  pro- 
cedure. Accordingly,  the  purpose  of  such  details  as  the  report  gives 
concerning  present  organization,  methods,  and  results  is  primarily  to 
support  and  facilitate  the  plan  based,  in  part,  on  our  facts  and  sugges- 
tions, and  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  April  24,  1912 — the 
plan  to  which  the  school  system  is  now  committed. 

We  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  proposal  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  that  the  functions  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
service  and  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  be  united  in  a  single  organi- 
zation. We  are  convinced,  however,  that  this  organization  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  Board  of  Education  and  not  to  the  Permanent  Census 
Board — an  independent  organization.  The  investigation  of  causes  of 
irregularity  of  attendance,  delinquency,  and  unsatisfactory  progress  of 
school  children ;  preventive  treatment  for  minimizing  or  removing  these 
causes;  and  disciplinary  treatment  for  the  application  and  enforcement 
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,  of  remedial  measures,  are  integral  and  indispensable  elements  of  educa- 
tional administration.  Hence  such  functions  should  not  be  isolated,  or 
removed  from  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education — the  authority 
responsible  for  educational  administration  as  a  whole. 

One  important  aspect  of  a  satisfactory  compulsory  attendance  serv- 
ice deserves  special  attention.  The  service,  at  present,  limits  itself  un- 
duly to  the  performance  of  police  functions,  aiming  chiefly  at  the  imme- 
diate explapation  and  checking  of  truancy  and  irregularity;  rather  than 
at  the  prevention  of  truancy  and  irregularity  by  attempting  to  discover 
and  control  their  causes.  Such  control  of  truancy  by  police  methods 
alone  is  quite  inadequate  and  often  inappropriate.  The  harmful  effect 
of  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the  education  of  children  was  pointed 
out  above  in  the  discussions  of  promotions  and  non-promotions.  The 
evil  effect  of  irregularity  and  truancy  on  character  and  conduct  during 
and  outside  of  school  hours  is  obvious.  The  prevention  of  irregularity 
and  truancy  by  striking  at  their  causes  is  therefore  even  more  impor- 
tant than  the  attempt  to  cure  them. 

We  accordingly  recommend  a  reorganization  of  the  compulsory 
-attendance  service  and  an  enlargement  of  its  program  so  as  to  include 
preventive  as  well  as  corrective  and  disciplinary  treatment;  and  accom- 
panying this  reorganization,  first,  a  complete  revision  of  the  system  of 
records  and  reports  as  suggested  in  the  report,  so  as  to  provide  an  ade- 
cjuate  basis,  now  lacking,  for  administrative  judgment  and  control;  and, 
second,  a  standardization  of  all  routine  functions. 

To  effect  this  reorganization  and  change  of  methods,  we  recommend 
further  that  an  Attendance  Bureau,  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, be  constituted,  and  that  this  bureau  have  charge  of  all  functions 
now  discharged  by  the  compulsory  attendance  service;  the  Permanent 
Census  Board;  Public  School  No.  120,  Manhattan;  and  the  corps  of 
visiting  teachers  now  supported  by  the  Public  Education  Association, 
or  to  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education,  if  any;  that  administra- 
tive control  of  this  bureau  be  completely  vested  in  a  chief  responsible 
•directly  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  and  that  a  district  supervisor, 
directly  responsible  to  the  bureau  chief,  be  appointed  for  each  of  the 
twenty-three  districts  into  which  the  city  is  now  divided;  that  district 
superintendents  be  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  except  the  conducting  of  judicial 
hearings  in  cases  brought  before  them  by  supervising, attendance  officers ; 
and  that  the  staff  of  the  bureau,  in  view  of  the  functions  to  be  dis- 
charged, be  organized  as  follows  : 

A  Division  of  Enumeration  and  Investigation — to  maintain  a  cor- 
rectly revised  census  list  of  all  children  of  school  age,  and  to  make  pre- 
liminary investigation  of  all  cases  referred  to  the  Attendance  Bureau 
and  report  thereon. 

A  Division  of  Prevention  and  Probation — to  make  more  exhaustive 
investigation  of  cases  not  disposed  of  through  the  first  division — to  ascer- 
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tain  the  causes  of  irregularity,  a;id  on  the  basis  of  a  diagnosis  of  each 
case  to  suggest  a  plan  of  treatment  which  may  require  the  cooperation 
of  the  parents,  the  teachers,  and  various  voluntary  agencies;  and  to  act 
as  probation  officers. 

A  Division  of  Discipline  and  Prosecution — to  deal  with  cases  which 
have  not  yielded  to  the  methods  of  the  division  of  prevention  and  pro- 
bation, and  in  which  coercion  may  be  necessary;  and  to  prepare  and 
prosecute  all  cases  against  parents  and  children  for  violation  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  laws. 

A  Division  of  Correction — to  maintain  a  day  detention  school  in 
€ach  of  the  twenty-three  attendance  districts,  and  the  parental  school  or 
schools  for  the  custodial  care  of  children  who  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  in  the  day  detention  schools. 

II.     WHAT  KINDS  OF  VOCATIONAL  (INDUSTRIAL)  SCHOOLS  ARE 

NEEDED  ? 

While  the  City  of  New  York  makes  comprehensive  provision  for 
general  elementary  education,  its  provision  of  only  two  elementary  voca- 
tional schools — the  Boys'  Vocational  School  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls — is  so  meager,  in  view  of  what  is  needed,  as  to  be 
almost  negligible.  Hence  the  teport  deals  only  incidentally  with  these 
two  schools,  and  concerns  itself  especially  with  the  problem  of  what 
kinds  of  industrial  schools  are  needed.^ 

The  Boys'  Vocational  School  in  Manhattan  is  not  a  trade  school — 
it  does  not  claim  to  send  out  an  artisan.  It  does  endeavor  to  lay  a  good 
foundation  for  a  real  industrial  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  shop. 
It  gives  the  boy  some  manual  dexterity  and  industrial  insight,  on  the 
basis  of  which  he  may  make  a  wiser  choice  of  a  trade  than  he  could 
otherwise ;  and  increases  his  immediate  earnings  on  going  to  work,  and 
his  prospects  for  the  future.  The  number  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  1911-12  was  266,  an  insignificant  number  in  view  of  the 
thousands  of  boys  who  leave  the  elementary  schools  every  year,  either 
with  or  without  graduating,  to  go  to  work.  This  kind  of  school  is 
^ood,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  if  additional  schools  of  this  kind  are  estab- 
lished, they  would  serve  their  purpose  better  if  the  industrial  scope  of 
their  work  were  extended,  and  made  less  intensive.  Too  much  stress 
is  now  laid  on  manual  skill  in  a  particular  trade  or  branch  of  a  trade, 
to  provide  adequate  opportunity  for  satisfactory  vocational  guidance, 
based  on  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  industrial  occupations. 

The  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  aims  to  train  girls  so  that 
they  become  skilled  workwomen  in  a  shorter  time  and  in  a  larger  and 
more  intelligent  way  than  is  possible  in  the  trades  themselves.    It  is  not 

'  Secondary  schools  for  vocational  education  (vocational  high  schools)  are  dis- 
•cussed  later. 
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a  trade  school.  It  does  not  train  artisans.  It  does  aim,  through  the 
variety  of  its  occupations  (and  in  this  respect  it  is  superior  to  the  Boys 
Vocational  School),  to  start  girls  successfully  in  industrial  life;  and 
particularly  to  get  them  beyond  the  "blind  alley"  jobs  at  about  $3  a 
week  to  apprenticeships  at  about  $5  a  week.  The  number  of  pupils  m 
191 1  (average  daily  attendance)  was  360 — again  an  insignificant  pro- 
portion of  the  thousands  of  children  (girls)  who  go  to  work  at  an  early 
age.  So  far  as  it  goes,  however,  this  school  is  well  planned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  girls. 

One  serious  difficulty  in  the  development  of  the  school  is  lack  of 
freedom  in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  distinctly  vocational  work. 
Directors  of  vocational  schools  should  therefore  be  given  power  to  de- 
termine the  fitness  of  such  teachers  in  whatever  ways  seem  best.  The 
usual  examinations  will  determine  neither  the  fitness  nor  the  unfitness 
of  such  teachers. 

Both  the  schools  are  prevocational  schools;  they  are  attended  by 
those  pupils  only  who  can  afford  to  go  to  a  day  school  after  they  are 
fourteen  years  old.  Such  schools  are  therefore  selective  in  their  educa- 
tional influence,  reaching  only  a  limited  number  of  those  who  need  voca- 
tional education.  For  this  reason,  this  type  of  school  alone  could  never 
offer  an  adequate  solution  of  the  problem  of  vocational  education,  valu- 
able as  it  is — particularly  the  girls'  school — for  those  pupils  whom  it 
does  reach. 

We  heartily  indorse  the  City  Superintendent's  recommendation  for 
the  establishment  of  additional  vocational  schools.  The  important  ques- 
tion is,  however.  What' kinds  of  vocational  schools?  The  city  needs 
a  well-founded,  clearly  conceived  policy  of  industrial  education.  Having 
such  a  policy,  schools  planned  to  meet  the  city's  real  needs  could  be 
safely  established  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Then,  if  the  efficiency  of  these 
schools  is  carefully  studied  in  relation  to  the  individuals  and  industries 
they  are  intended  to  serve,  a  progressively  satisfactory  scheme  of  indus- 
trial education  will  result.  What,  then,  should  this  policy  be  ?  A  satis- 
factory policy  of  industrial  education  must  reach  not  only  a  few  of  that 
vast  majority  of  young  people  who  now  leave  school  at  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  to  go  to  work;  it  must  endea^'or  to  reach  them  all.  Hence 
it  must  not  only  provide  prevocational  education,  but  education  during 
the  early  years  of  employment. 

Fortvinately,  exposition  and  argument  are  no  longer  required  in  this 
country  to  establish  the  necessity  of  suitable  training  for  these  young 
people.  The  social  conscience  has  been  aroused  to  a  recognition  of  the 
dut)'  of  society  to  its  thousands  of  untrained  workers — workers  for  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  progressive  economic  efficiency  and  correspond- 
ing satisfaction  with  life  are  impossible;  and  social  need — the  impera- 
tive need  of  properly  trained,  efficient  workers  in  an  age  of  industrv, 
together  with  the  acknowledged  increasing  difficulty  and  even  impotence 
of  industry  to  train  its  own  workers — these  two,  the  social  conscience 
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and  the  social  need — are  rapidly  bringing  the  American  people  to  recog- 
nize their  responsibilities  to  the  great  army  of  industrial  workers,  with- 
out whose  mental  and  moral  strength  and  industrial  intelligence  and 
skill  social  stability  and  progress  are  impossible. 

yVs  indicated  above,  two  aspects  of  the  problem  present  themselves 
for  consideration,  namely,  a.  Education  prior  to  gainful  employment; 
b.  Education  accompanying  gainful  employment.-' 

a.  It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  prevocational  schools  alone 
could  not  solve  the  problem  of  vocational  education  because  they  reach 
only  a  few  of  those  who  need  it.  It  was  further  noted  that  they  do  not 
aim  to  train  artisans,  i.  e.,  they  are  not  trade  schools;  and  this  last  point 
requires  further  discussion. 

Trades  (and  other  occupations)  are  "energizing"  and  "enervating." 
Enervating  occupations  are  automatic  or  machine-feeding  occupations, 
in  which  little  or  no  demand  is  made  on  the  intelligence  of  the  worker 
and  which  afford  no  opportunity  for  mental  development,  and  require 
only  or  chiefly  a  certain  measure  of  mantial  dexterity  or  skill.  This 
work  does  not  promote  the  development  of  character;  it  is  repressive, 
and  makes  no  demands  on  self-expression.  Energizing  occupations,  on 
the  other  hand,  do  require  the  exercise  of  intelligence  as  well  as  manual 
dexterity  or  skill,  and  hence  afford  an  opportunity  for  mental  and  moral 
growth. 

In  modern  industry  energizing  work  is  decreasing  and  enervating 
work  is  increasing.  We  are  rapidly  organizing  the  working  world  into 
a  relatively  small  staff  of  mental  workers  directing  a  huge  army  of 
physical  workers,  and  this  condition  of  industry  will  continue  and  even 
tend  to  become  more  marked.  The  significant  thing  to  note  is  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  population 
in  our  self-governing  democracy  are  in  danger  of  becoming  less  and  less 
capable  of  carrying  their  full  responsibilities  as  citizens  because  they 
become  less  and  less  capable  of  constructive  thought  or  well-directed 
effort  of  any  sort  while  engaged  in  earning  their  living. 

It  is  clear  that  neither  public  prevocational  schools  nor  public  trade 
schools  ^  should  train  for  the  enervating  occupations  with  their  deaden- 
ing effect  on  mental  and  moral  development — and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  never  been  seriously  considered  by  public  school  authorities. 
Public  prevocational  schools  for  the  energizing  occupations,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  cannot  alone  solve  the  problem  of  training  artisans. 
Neither  can  trade  schools,  for  they  would  be  just  as  selective  in  their 

'  Evening  schools  for  "energizing  occupations''  for  persons  eighteen  years  of  age 
and  upward  are  not  here  meant.  The  City  has  efficient  schools  of  this  sort  and  they 
should  be  extended.  The  compulsory  evening  schools  for  juvenile  workers  cannot  be 
efficient;  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  City  Superintendent's  recommendation  that  they 
be  abolished. 

"  By  "trade  school"  is  meant  a  school  which  in  its  shops  reproduces  factory  condi- 
tions as  nearly  as  possible,  and  which  by  full-time  attendance  of  the  pupil  turns  out 
an  artisan  competent  to  enter  a  trade,  or  at  most  with  only  a  very  short  apprenticeship. 
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influence,  as  the  prevocational  schools,  and  hence  their  graduates  would 
monopolize  and  possibly  overstock  the  energizing  occupations.  The 
public  schools  of  all  kinds  stand  for  equality  of  opportunity,  and  must 
endeavor  to  make  that  equality  of  opportunity  as  accessible  as  possible. 

Moreover,  the  ability  of  public  trade  schools  to  turn  out  efficient 
artisans  is  still  an  open  c[uestion.  But  even  if  they  could  do  this,  to  be 
efficient  and  sufficient  in  number  and  variety,  they  would  be  enormously 
expensive.  Such  schools  would  not  only  entail  heavy  expense  for  their 
initial  equipment,  but  they  would  be  subject  to  the  progressive  expense 
of  constantly  replacing  obsolete  equipment,  just  as  the  factory  has  to 
bear  that  expense.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  advocate  public  trade 
schools,  or  prevocational  schools  alone,  as  a  satisfactory-  policy  of  indus- 
,  trial  education. 

h.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  is  found  in  education 
accompanying  gainful  employment — in  the  cooperation  of  industry  and 
education.  This  cooperation  offers  two  distinct  solutions  of  our  prob- 
lem— cooperative  or  part-time  vocational  schools  and  continuation 
schools.  Cooperative  schools  are  based  on  an  agreement  between  the 
school  system  and  a  group  of  manufactvirers  whereby  the  manufacturers 
give  appropriate  shop  instruction  to  groups  of  apprentices,  and  the 
schools  the  accompanying  related  theoretical  and  general  instruction. 
The  apprentices  receiving  this  instruction  are  subdivided  so  that  the  two 
divisions  of  a  group  alternate  between  shop  work  and  school  attendance. 
The  apprentices  receive  the  usual  apprentice  pay  for  their  work.  The 
schools  have  no  practice  shops,  since  the  industries  themselves  provide 
the  shop  training  recjuired. 

Continuation  schools  are  based  on  an  agreement  by  the  employers 
to  release  their  youthful  employees  at  periods  when  they  can  best  be 
spared  for  a  limited  time,  say  a  half  day  or  a  day  altogether  per  week, 
for  appropriate  instruction  by  the  school  system. 

Either  solution  implies  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  neither  industry 
alone  nor  the  schools  alone  can  discharge  the  educational  responsibility 
society  must  discharge  to  its  young  workers,  but  that  both  together  can 
and  should  discharge  it,  in  the  interest  of  industrial  and  social  welfare. 
Such  recognition  will  hardly  require  a  propaganda,  as  was  pointed  out 
above.  But  to  embody  this  recognition  in  actual  practice  may.  Both 
manufacturers  and  teachers  have  regarded  such  plans  as  desirable  but 
hopeless  because  each  believed  the  other  would  not  participate  in  them. 
That  effective  participation  is  possible,  however,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  operation  and  in  successful  operation  in  several  cities  of  the 
country. 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  a  propaganda  be  undertaken  to 
bring  the  school  system  and  the  industries  together  for  a  thorough  study 
of  their  common  educational  problem  and  for  cooperation  in  the  solu- 
tion of  it ;  that  the  occupations  into  which  children  go  as  soon  as  the  law 
permits  them  to  go  to  work  be  studied  in  order  that  the  proper  continu- 
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ation  school  and  cooperative  school  instruction  may  be  wisely  planned ; 
that  a  comprehensive  survey  be  made  showing  the  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  different  occupations,  and  the  nature  of  these  occupations;  and 
that  continuation  schools  for  such  boys  and  girls,  and  to  a  limited 
extent,  at  least,  cooperative  schools,  too,  in  the  energizing  occupations 
be  established  as  soon  as  possible;  that,  if  necessary  or  desirable,  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  Ohio  law  for  the  compulsory  education  of  juvenile 
workers  be  secured.  This  law  permits,  but  does  not  require,  the  school ' 
authorities  to  establish  day  continuation  schools,  but  makes  attendance 
on  them  compulsory  when  they  are  established. 

In  this  endeavor  the,  most  difficult  problem  of  all  is  to  find  the  appro- 
priate continuation  school  instruction  for  the  automatic  workers — the 
workers  in  the  enervating  occupations — for  it  must' counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  the  work  rather  than  supplement  it.  Much  patient  investigation 
and  experimentation  will  be  necessary  before  the  right  instruction  is. 
found.  But  the  need  of  it  is  imperative,  and  it  is  daily  becoming 
more  so. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  investigations  required  to  carry  this 
policy  of  industrial  education  into  effect,  and  to  judge  of  and  maintain 
its  efficiency,  be  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal 
already  referred  to. 


III.     HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A  study  of  the  public  high  schools  of  the  United  States  enables  us 
to  formulate  the  aim  of  public  secondary  education  as  follows :  It 
should  lift  the  general  level  of  intelligence,  character,  and  efficiency — 
general  and  vocational — of  those  who  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers.  Unlike  most  secondary  education  abroad,  secondary 
education  in  this  country  is  not  merely  for  the  well-to-do  classes,  with 
incidental  opportunities  for  a  few  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  less  fortu- 
nate classes.  Our  secondary  education  aims  to  reach  th^  "masses"  as 
well  as  the  "classes."  It  does  not  recognize  social  segregations;  and, 
so  far  as  its  administration  is  concerned,  it  is  therefore  equally  accessible 
to  all. 

High  school  education  aims  to  secure  for  each  pupil  an  appropriate 
extension  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  resources  and  problems  of  our 
civilization  begun  in  the  elementary  school ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  fix 
and  strengthen  his  command  over  them,  so  far  as  his  capacities  and  the 
time  limits  of  his  education  permit. 

To  this  end,  education  in  this  country  is  free  in  the  high  school  as 
well  as  in  the  elementary  school ;  and  the  transition  from  the  elementary 
school  to  the  high  school  should  be  as  easy  and  natural  as  from  grade 
to  grade  in  the  elementary  school.  Indeed,  except  for  the  grouping  of 
pupils  in  separate  buildings  for  convenience  of  instruction  and  manage- 
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merit,  it  ought  to  be  impossible  to  say,  in  a  well-organized  school  system, 
for  certain  courses,  at  least,  where  the  elementary  school  ends  and  the 
high  school  begins. 

Remember mg  that  one  fundamental  object  of  all  American  education 
is  to  disseminate  common  interests  and  a  good  mutual  understanding 
of  them  among  all  the  people,  it  is  important  that  the  studies  and  activi- 
ties of  the  high  school  should  cover  all  the  interests  of  our  civilization 
so  far  as  they  can  be  rendered  interesting,  intelligible,  and  accessible  to 
children  and  youths  of  high  school  age.  In  other  words,  the  scope  of 
high  school  education  should  be  as  broad  as  human  interests. 

To  conserve,  improve,  and  transmit  these  interests  of  society  in  the 
most  effective  way,  it  is  important  that  each  pupil,  during  the  period  of 
adolescence,  should  be  led  to  self-discovery  in  respect  to  his  dominant 
tastes  and  capacities.  He  should  shape  his  educational  career  progres- 
sively in  harmony  with  that  discovery  in  order  that  his  work  may  be 
most  fruitful  of  results  for  his  own  growth  in  knowledge  and  power 
while  in  school,  and  subsequently ;  and  to  equip  him  to  become  a  thought- 
ful and  an  active  member  of  the  society  of  which  he  is  to  be  a  part. 
Under  other  circumstances  he  can  hope  for  only  mediocre  achievement 
both  during  his  school  life  and  thereafter.  If  he  does  achieve  more  it 
will  be  rather  in  spite  of  than  because  of  his  education. 

The  pupil's  high  school  education  therefore  includes  a  training  in 
choice — primarily,  the  choice  of  studies;  and,  to  accomplish  this  end, 
it  jnust  offer  a  considerable  range  of  elective  studies,  and  insist  on  per- 
sistence and  satisfactory  achievement  in  all  that  the  pupil  undertakes. 
To  prevent  undue  narrowness  and  premature  specialization  in  the  pupil's 
education,  the  public  high  school  must  insist  on  attention  to  a  consider- 
able variety  of  studies  as  well  as  on  concentration  of  effort  in  a  single 
field  of  study. 

Every  high  school,  or,  in  large  cities,  every  system  of  high  schools, 
must  therefore  so  manage  the  pupil's  work  that  the  final  result  of  his 
high  school  education  is  more  comprehensive  and  thorough  in  some  one 
field  of  study  (not  necessarily  in  one  subject)  than  in  others ;  and  that, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pupil  has  some  acquaintance  (at  least  a  single 
course)  in  each  of  a  considerable  number  of  other  studies,  these  other 
studies  lying  outside  the  range  of  the  pupils'  specialty. 

In  vocational  high  schools,  the  field  of  concentration  should  be  more 
comprehensive  than  in  general  high  schools ;  and  all  the  studies  must 
be  so  chosen  and  taught  as  not  to  impair  the  realization  of  the  dominant 
aims  of  those  schools. 

The  conception  of  a  school  study  or  activity  implied  throughout  this 
discussion  is  that  each  study  is  a  portion  of  valuable,  organized,  and,  so 
far  as  it  is  contained  in  books,  recorded  human  experience,  arrano-ed  for 
purposes  of  assimilation  by  the  pupil.  Unless  such  a  conception  of 
school  studies  and  activities  underlies  the  work  of  the  teachers  the 
pupil's  work  is  likely  to  be  abstract,  formal,  and  often  meaningless  to 
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him,  and  hence  unrelated  to  "life."  If  this  conception  prevails  among 
the  teachers,  his  high  school  career  ought  to  be  progressively  and  more 
comprehensively  and  intensively  that  part  of  the  pupil's  life  which  makes 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  significant  and  valuable  (as  was  said  above  of 
his  elementary  school  career).  This  conception  should  therefore  stimu- 
late the  pupil  to  carry  forward,  for  life,  his  own  development,  and  his 
comprehension  of  and  power  to  deal  with  the  resources  and  the  prob- 
lems of  our  civilization;  whether  on  leaving  the  secondary  school  he 
proceeds  to  some  higher  educational  institution  or  enters,  at  once,  on 
his  life  work.  '  ■ 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that  restricted  our  whole  inquiry  to 
what  we  could  reasonably  expect  to  accomplish,  -the  report  deals  with 
only  two  comprehensive  aspects  of  the  city's  provision  for  high  school 
education,  namely :  The  courses  of  study,  general  and  special ;  and  cer- 
tain problems  of  organization  and  administration. 

Courses  of  Study  except  Commercial  Courses 

The  courses  of  study  have  been  analyzed  and  compared  with  the 
courses  of  study  in  ten  other  large  and  representative  cities  of  the  United 
States,  first,  in  their  general  features,  and,  second,  in  important  details. 
New  York  City,  like  the  other  cities,  provides :  a.  a  general  course  and 
general  high  schools;  b.  special  courses  within  the  general  schools  and 
c.  specialized  schools.  Through  this  analysis  of  New  York  City's  high 
school  offering  and  comparison  with  the  offerings  of  other  cities,  and  in 
view  of  the  aim  of  all  high  school  education  as  formulated,  we  sought 
an  answer  to  this  ffflndamental  question,  namely :  Is  the  high  school 
instruction  offered  by  the  city  as  broad  in  scope,  as  continuous  and 
intensive  in  the  several  fields  of  study,  as  flexible  in  administration,  and 
as  readily  available  to  all  who  can  profit  by  it,  as  it  should  be  to  meet 
the  individual  and  social  needs  of  its  great  and  varied  population?  To 
this  question  the  answer  must  be  negative,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

Pupils*  who  enter  the  high  schools  may  be  conveniently  classified  in 
two  main  groups — those  who  have  not  decided  on  their  future  careers, 
educational  or  otherwise,  and  those  who  have. 

The  first  group  consists  of  those  whose  dominant  interests  and  abili- 
ties are  yet  to  be  revealed,  and  who  can  or  actually  do  defer  their  choice 
■of  further  education  or  of  a  vocation  to  a  later  time.  For  them  the 
general  course  or  school  should  offer,  among  other  things,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  self-discovery,  training  in  choice  of  work  (in  school  and 
beyond),  and  progressive  adjustment  of  their  school  work  to  individual 
interests,  capacities,  ambitions,  and  needs. 

The  second  group  comprises  a  number  of  subdivisions — (i)  those 
preparing  for  college;  (2)  those  preparing  for  higher  technical  schools, 
or  for  positions  of  some  responsibility  in  industrial  establishments;  (3) 
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those  who  aim  at  directive  positions  in  commercial  or  financial  houses, 
or,  at  least,  at  positions  above  mere  clerkships;  (4)  those  seekmg 
preparation  for  subordinate  positions — clerkships  of  various  kinds;  (5) 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  city  training  schools  for  teachers;  and  (6) 
those  who  from  the  beginning  feel  that  they  are  unable  or  do  not  expect 
to  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  graduate,  but  seek  such  preparation 
as  they  can  get  while  they  remain  for  the  subordinate  positions  they 
must  take  when  the  time  comes  for  them  to  leave  school.  For  this 
entire  group,  special  courses  or  schools  should  be  so  broad  in  scope,  so 
thorough  in  instruction,  and  so  accessible  that  any  pupil  may  find  in 
one  or  the  other  of  them,  without  undue  expenditure  of  time  and  energy, 
the  preparation  he  requires  for  as  successful  a  future  career,  educational 
or  otherwise,  as  his  ability,  industry,  character,  and  resources  permit. 

The  courses  and  schools  provided  by  New  York  City  do  not  satisfac- 
torily meet  the  needs  of  either  of  these  groups  of  high  school  pupils. 
Seventeen  of  the  twenty  high  schools  of  the  city  provide  the  general 
course;  but  since  these  schools  are  widely  scattered,  and,  further,  since 
nearly  every  high  school  in  Brooklyn  and  in  Manhattan  is  a  specialized 
school  in  one  respect  or  more,  the  availability  and  efficacy  of  the  general 
course  for  its  purpose  are  greatly  diminished.  The  special  courses  in 
general  high  schools  are  thus  also  widely  scattered ;  so  are  the  special- 
ized schools,  and  these  are  very  few  in  number. 

\Ve  accordingly  recommend  that  city-wide  investigations  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  to  de- 
termine the  accessibility  of  present  high  school  opportunities  (similar 
to  the  investigation  made  several  years  ago  for  the  Borough  of  Brook- 
lyn, by  a  committee  of  the  High  School  Teachers'  Association)  ;  and  of 
high  school  needs  not  now  provided  for;  and  that  the  different  types 
of  courses  or  schools  be  located  where  required,  and  within  walking 
distance  of  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  as  shown  by  the  investigation.^ 

Meanwhile,  we  recommend  that  the  chief  aim  or  purpose  of  each 
existing  school  be  more  clearly  defined ;  and  also  that  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation seriously  consider  paying  the  transportation  expenses  of  pupils 
who  declare  their  intention  to  remain  at  least  a  year  in  a  high  school 
which  they  wish  to  attend,  but  from  which  they  are  debarred  because 
they  cannot  bear  the  expense  of  travel. 

We  have  studied  the  details  of  New  York  City's  high  school  ofifering 
as  follows : 

The  General  Course 

The  single  general  high  school  course  of  study  for  New  York  City 
is  even  more  incongruous  than  the  single  elementary  school  course  of 

'"To  provide  for  its  children  the  same  high-school  accommodations  as  are  eiven 
by  Minneapolis,  Denver,  and  Kansas  City,  New  York  vyould  need  seventy-eio-hthio-h 
schools  instead  'of  twenty."  From  an  article  on  a  report  of  the  Committee  of  the 
High   School  Teachers'  Association  of   New  York   City,   in   the  School  Review    Vol 
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study,  the  unwisdom  of  which  has  already  been  discussed.  Such  a 
course  rests  too  much  on  the'  discredited  and  unproved  theory  that  what- 
ever is  good  education  for  one  set  of  pupils  is  good  for  all.  Moreover, 
the  New  York  City  general  course  is  especially  noteworthy  for  its  em- 
phasis on  the  traditional  or  conventional  subjects — Latin,  mathematics, 
and  (with  some  concessions  to  modern  demands)  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages are  required  of  all.  The  controlling  aim  of  the  city's  high  school 
education  is  too  much  that  of  the  scholar,  of  thfe  exceptional  individual, 
or  the  fortunate  pupil  who  has  a  long  educational  career  ahead  of  him, 
and  may  enjoy  not  only  a  high  school  education,  but  higher  education 
as  well.  But  satisfactory  public  high  school  education  in  this  country 
cannot  thus  limit  its  aim.  It  must  be  adapted  as  closely  as  possible  to  the 
individual  and  social  needs  of  all  high  school  pupils.  The  general  course 
in  New  York  City  is  much  moire  rigidly  administered  than  in  nine  of  the 
other  ten  cities — whether  we  compare  the  total  amount  of  prescribed 
work  required  for  graduation,  or  the  amount  prescribed  by  years,  or 
the  amount  prescribed  in  the  various  departments. 

Further,  we  find  that  in  respect  to  scope  or  range  of  subject-matter 
the  New  York  City  course,  in  certain  important  particulars,  falls  behind 
every  other  general  course  with  which  it  has  been  compared,  and  is  no 
more  than  abreast  of  the  total  offering  in  any  of  them.  The  most  strik- 
ing omissions  are  manual  training  courses  for  boys,  adequate  courses  in 
domestic  training  and  practical  arts  for  girls,  and  satisfactory  commer- 
cial courses  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Manual  training  of  the  right  sort 
for  boys,  and  domestic  training  and  training  in  practical  arts  for  girls, 
should  afford  the  laboratory  experience  whereby  both  boys  and  girls 
attain  a  real  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  industrial  activities,  and 
a  respect  for  work  and  workers;  and  the  girls  realize  the  significance 
and  value  of  home  making  and  home  keeping  as  a  fundamental  requisite 
in  satisfactory  living;  and  both  boys  and  girls,  in  their  respective 
spheres,  gain  an  incipient  knowledge  of  and  command  over  the  ma- 
terials, tools,  and  processes  which  make  modern  industrial  life  and  mod- 
ern home  life  possible.  Moreover,  these  courses  afford  valuable  oppor- 
tunities, not  otherwise  obtainable,  for  vocational  guidance.  The  omis- 
sion of  adequate  provision  for  these  kinds  of  training  from  the  general 
course  in  most  of  the  city's  high  schools  is,  therefore,  a  serious  defect. 

AVe  accordingly  recommend  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  manual  train- 
ing of  the  right  sort  be  provided  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  every 
general  course,  and  that  one  year  of  it  be  prescribed  for  graduation  for 
every  boy;  we  recommend,  further,  that  corresponding  courses  in  do- 
mestic subjects  and  in  practical  arts  for  girls  be  provided  in  the  first  two 
years,  and  that  one  year's  work  be  prescribed  for  every  girl.  Such 
courses  for  girls  should  include,  among  other  things,  sewing  and  cook- 
ing,/home  nursing,  domestic  laundry  work,  chemistry  of  foods,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

An  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  business  activities  is  also  im- 
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ponant  for  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  modern  civilization.  Mod- 
ern life  is  no  less  dependent  on  commerce  than  on  industry  and  satis- 
factory homes.  Hence  we  recommend  also  that  appropriate  commercial 
courses  be  included  in  the  general  high  school  course,  properly  differen- 
tiated for  boys  and  girls,  as  indicated  in  the  section  of  this  report  deal- 
ing with  commercial  courses. 

We  recommend  also  for  every'  pupil  in  the  general  course,  as  soon 
as  properly  equipped  teachers  can  be  found  to  give  it,  a  course  in  civics 
and  vocational  guidance.  We  have  suggested  that  such  a  course  be 
called  Introductory  Social  Science,  New  York  City.  It  should  comprise 
a  surA'ey  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  city,  with  special 
reference  to  types  of  occupations,  and  should  deal  in  a  non-political  and 
concrete  way  with  the  problems  of  good  city  government. 

For  the  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  general  course  in  the  older 
subjects,  we  recommend  that  intensified  or  specialized  courses  in  Eng- 
lish,^ science,  and  mathematics  be  authorized,  and  that  courses  in  fine 
art  and  specialized  courses  in  music  be  offered. 

An  important  detail  is  the  intensiveness  with  which  subjects  are  pur- 
sued, i.  e.,  the  weekly  time  allotment  for  the  different  subjects  of  study. 
Compared  with  the  time  allotments  in  the  other  cities,  we  find  that,  on 
the  whole.  New  York  City's  high  school  offering  is  pursued  less  inten- 
sively in  English,  history,  civics,  and  economics,  mathematics,  natural 
science,  commercial  subjects,  industrial  subjects  for  both  boys  and  girls, 
and  music,  but  more  intensively  in  foreign  languages,  drawing,  oral  ex- 
pression (so  far  as  it  goes),  and  physical  training. 

There  is,  at  present,  no  basis  for  time  allotment  except  the  opinion 
of  teachers  and  school  officers ;  and  we  accordingly  recommend  that  this 
matter  be  studied  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  with  a 
view  to  determining  the  most  satisfactory  time  allotments  for  each  high 
school  study. 

Meamvhile,  we  share  the  opinion,  widely  held,  that  an  allotment  of 
less  than  four  periods  of  recitation  time  per  week  for  any  study  requir- 
ing preparation  tends  to  make  the  work  unsatisfactory.  From  this  point 
of  view,  the  time  allotments  for  the  following  studies  require  revision : 
English,  after  the  first  year ;  mathematics  in  the  second  year ;  history  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years :  science  in  courses  that  should 
include  individual  laboratory  work;  music  and  drawing  throughout  the 
four  years;  and  we  have  , made  a  series  of  recommendations  covering 
the  changes  that  s'eem  to  us  desirable  in  time  allotment,  and  certain 
related  changes. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  concerning  the  extension  of  the 
scope,  intensiveness  in  details,  and  better  adaptation  to  individual  and 

'In  the  present  general  course,  English  is  allotted  less  time  than  either  Latin 
French,  or  German — and  that  in  a  city  in  which,  in  1908,  more  than  half  th^i  hio-h 
school  pupils  were  children  of  foreign-born  fathers.  Statistics  of  the  nationalities  of 
the  fathers  of  the  50,902  high  school  pupils  in  1910  are  not  available,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  parents  has  diminished. 
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social  requirements  point  also  to  the  need  of  greater  flexibility  in  admin- 
istration. As  already  stated,  the  present  general  course  of  study  is 
much  more  rigidly  administered  in  New  York  City  than  in  the  other 
ten  cities.  This  is  true  whether  we  consider  the  total  amount  of  pre- 
scribed work  (70.1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  "points")  required 
for  graduation,  the  amount  prescribed  by  years  (exclusive  of  subjects 
requiring  no  preparation — 100  per  cent.,  the  first  year;^  75  per  cent., 
the  second;  50  per  cent.,  the  third;  and  35  per  cent.,  the  fourth) ;  or  by 
departments  of  study.  As  this  rigidity  is-  particularly  marked  the  first 
year,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  it  is  one  important  cause  of  the  great 
loss  of  high  school  pupils  from  the  first  year's  class  (10,129  and  12,105 
in  1910  and  191 1,  respectively — considerably  more  than  half  the  total 
number  "discharged"  in  each  year  from  all  the  classes.  City  Superin- 
tendent's Thirteenth  Annual  Report,  pp.  105,  106). 

As  to  what  should  be  prescribed,  in  general,  we  offer  the  following 
considerations :  In  view  of  the  ultimate  aims  of  public  high  school  edu- 
cation and  the  great  diversity  of  individual  and  social  heeds,  we  are 
convinced  that  in  general,  and  for  New  York  City  in  particular,  the 
English  language  and  literature  and  the  social  sciences  should  hold  a 
prominent  place  among  the  studies  required  of  all  pupils ;  first,  in  order 
that  a  satisfactory  command  of  the  English  language  as  a  means  of  oral 
and  written  expression  may  be  attained  by  all,  and  the  guiding  and 
inspiring  influence  of  English  literature  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  all; 
and,  second,  so  that  history,  government,  and  economics  may  lead  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  world's  worthiest  achievements,  in  government  and 
in  social  interests  generally,  and  particularly  the  evolution  of  demo- 
cratic government;  and  of  what  these  have  cost  not  merely  in  blood 
and  treasure,  but  especially  in  personal  service.  Similarly  because  of  the 
fundamental  importance  of  the  natural  sciences  in  contemporary  civili- 
zation, some  training  in  them  is  essential  to  all  who  aspire  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  subordinates.  Further,  because  no  other  study  affords 
the  laboratory  experience  that  the  right  kind  of  manual  training  affords 
for  an  understanding  of  the  constructive  and  productive  activities  by 
which  society  maintains  itself,  and  in  which  thousands  of  individuals 
find  careers  of  progressive  usefulness  and  personal  satisfaction,  some 
manual  training  should  be  accessible  to  and  be  prescribed  for  all  boys; 
and  similarly  because-  commerce  parallels  industry  in  our  social  structure 
and  equally  offers  a  career  of  usefulness  and  satisfaction  to  thousands 
of  individuals  who  choose  wisely,  some  instruction  in  commerce  ^  should 
be  required  of  all  boys.  Again,  because  home-making,  or  at  least  the 
direction  of  a  home,  is  one  of  the  fundamental  occupations  of  women, 

'  Although  the  printed  course  of  study  allows  a  choice  of  Latin,  German,  or 
French,  the  pupil  must  choose  one  of  them.  -^Moreover,  in  administration  the  nominal 
choice  is  actually  narrower  than  this.  In  one  high  school,  for  example,  no  foreign 
language  except  Latin  is  taught  during  the  first  year. 

*  Not  the  clerical  arts,  however.  See  Commercial  Courses  and  Commercial  High 
Schools,  below. 
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and  society  needs  good  homes,  some  instruction  in  domestic  science  and 
practical  arts  for  women  should  be  accessible  to  and  be  prescribed  for 
all  girls.  Health  and  good  recreative  habits  are  essential  to  all;  hence 
physical  education  (including  games  and  athletics)  should  be  accessible 
to  all,  and  some  of  it  should  be  prescribed  for  all.  Since  the  wide  dis- 
semination and  appreciation  of  the  serious  pleasures  afforded  by  the  fine 
arts  and  music  are  indispensable  to  the  progressive  refinement  of  indi- 
viduals and  of  society,  instruction  in  the  fine  arts  including  music  should 
be  accessible  to  all,  and  some  of  it  should  be  prescribed  for  all. 

Accordingly,  we  hold  that  the  only  justifiable  prescriptions  for  all 
high  school  pupils  are :  courses  in  English,  the  social  sciences,  natural 
science  (including  physiology  and  hygiene),  manual  training  for  boys, 
and  the  appropriate  "practical  arts"  (including  domestic  science)  for 
girls,  physical  training,  and  fine  art  (including  music).  Consequently 
we  cannot  approve  the  present  requirement  that  every  pupil  who  wishes 
to  graduate  from  the  general  course  in  New  York  City  must  take  three 
years  of  foreign  language  and  two  years  of  mathematics.  We  believe 
this  requirement  to  be  indefensible,  and  we  recommend  that  it  be  abol- 
ished. 

It  is  obviously  undesirable,  however,  in  view  of  the  immaturity  of 
high  school  pupils,  to  abandon  them  to  their  own  devices  in  choosing 
their  studies.  We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  principal  and  teach- 
ers of  each  high  school  formulate  a  considerable  number  of  suggestive 
schedules,  each  incorporating  from  the  total  offering  of  the  school  the 
studies  prescribed  for  all ;  and  each  in  addition  concentrating  the  pupil's 
work  on  some  one  of  the  principal  departments  of  study — English,  for- 
eign languages ;  history,  government  and  economics ;  mathematics ;  sci- 
ence; and  dispersing  his  attention  over  all  the  other  departments  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  one  course  in  as  many  of  them  as  is  consistent 
with  satisfactory  annual  achievement;  and  that  each  pupil,  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  his  parents  and  the  principal  (or  teachers  desig- 
nated by  him  for  the  purpose),  choose  one  of  these  schedules  or  "sub- 
courses"  ;  and  that  this  choice,  once  made,  should  not  be  lightly  nor 
edsily  abandoned. 

AVe  recommend,  further,  that  a  diploma — not  merely  a  certificate — 
be  granted  to  any  pupil  who  satisfactorily  completes  any  scheme  of  stud- 
ies approved  by  the  principal  of  the  school,  whether  such  scheme  em- 
bodies all  the  prescriptions  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  or  not. 
This  last  recommendation  is  especially  important  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  secure  the  education  that  is  best 
for  them  individually  and  not  merely  the  conventional  education  deter- 
mined by  the  Regents'  examinations.  For  further  important  details 
concerning  these  recommendations  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report 
itself. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  the  procedure  and  results  achieved,  if 
these  recommendations  are  carried  into  effect,  or  the  present  procedure 
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and  results,  if  they  are  not,  be  studied  and  reported  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  Appraisal. 

The  Special  Cotirses  and  the  Special  Schools 

The  special  courses  in  the  general  high  schools  and  the  special 
schools  themselves  are  obviously  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
second  main  group  of  pupils  with  its  subdivisions  referred  to  above. 
The  important  question  concerning  these  courses  and  schools  is:  Are 
they  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  of  this  group,  and  how 
accessible  are  they  to  them? 

The  general  fiourse  provides  ample  opportunities,  so  far  as  its  scope 
is  concerned,  for  those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  college,  and  for 
the  City  Training  Schools  for  Teachers;  hence  so  far  as  this  course  is 
accessible  to  them,  these  pupils  are  provided  for.  The  criticisms  and 
recommendations  already  made  concerning  the  accessibility  of  these 
opportunities  apply,  however,  but  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  fol- 
lowing section  deals  with  commercial  courses  and  commercial  high 
schools,  and  consideration  of  them  will  be  omitted  here. 

There  remain,  then,  first,  the  subdivision  of  pupils  who  attend  the 
special  high  schools  either  to  prepare  for  higher  technical  schools  or  for 
the  minor  directive  positions  in  industrial  establishments;  and,  second, 
the  pupils  whose  stay  in  school  is  necessarily  short.  For  both  these 
groups  the  present  provision  is  not  satisfactory. 

No  investigation  is  needed  to  show  that  four  manual  training  schools 
in  New  York  City  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  first  group, 
especially  since  no  manual  training  is  offered  in  the  general  course  in  any 
part  of  the  city.  Hence  many  boys  must  either  travel  long  distances, 
or,  if  they  go  to  a  high  school  at  all,  enter  a  school  within  walking  dis- 
tance which  ofifers  no  manual  training. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  as  speedily  as  possible  as  many 
manual  training  high  schools  be  established  as  the  findings  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  may  show  to  be  needed ;  meanwhile, 
that  at  least  one  such  high  school  be  established  in  the  Bronx  and  one  in 
Richmond ;  and  that  an  additional  school  of  this  sort  be  established  in 
Queens.  Or,  if  these  schools  cannot  be  speedily  secured,  at  least  that 
manual  training  courses  parallel  to  the  general  courses  be  established  in 
as  many  schools  as  possible  in  each  of  the  five  boroughs. 

We  recommend,  further,  greater  intensiveness  in  certain  studies  and 
an  extension  of  the  scope  of  the  instruction — both  specified  in  the  re- 
port— to  bring  the  work  into  closer  harmony  with  the  dominant  pur- 
poses of  these  special  courses  and  schools ;  and  that  the  instruction  in 
the  so-called  "academic  branches"  in  the  manual  training  courses  and 
schools  be  differentiated  from  the  instruction  in  these  studies  in  the  gen- 
•eral  course,  and  that  they  be  closely  correlated  to  the  practical  work.  At 
present  the  relation  of  the  mathematics,  science,  and  other  studies  to  the 
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practical  aims  and  work  of  the  school  is  either  not  recognized,  or,  if 
recognized,  not  adequately  provided  for. 

For  the  last  group  of  pupils — those  pupils  whose  stay  in  the  high 
school  is  necessarily  short — New  York  City  does  least  of  all.  These 
pupils  do  not  want  and  can  make  little  use  of  the  usual  academic  high 
school  course,  or  the  four-years'  course  planned  for  the  more  fortunate 
pupils  with  a  longer  school  career  in  prospect;  and  yet  such  instruction 
is  the  only  high  school  instruction  available  to  the  majority.  What  these 
pupils  want  is  instruction  that  will  enable  them  to  adjust  themselves 
quickly  to  the  minor  positions  in  the  business  and  industrial  world,  with 
an  equipment  that  will  enable  them  to  command  a  living  wage  at  the 
start;  and  it  should  be  said  that  such  persons  are  needed  in  large  num- 
bers. In  their  own  interest,  however,  as  many  of  these  pupils  as  possible 
should  be  brought  to  see  the  disadvantages  of  an  education  as  limited 
as  the  education  they  aim  at.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  courses 
broad  in  outline,  but  also  intensely  practical — such,  for  example,  as  the 
technical  courses  of  the  Washington  Irving  High  School  and  certain 
proposed  courses  for  the  Wadleigh  High  School — be  widely  established 
in  the  general  high  schools  and  in  the  special  schools.  (The  courses 
just  referred  to  are  the  only  ones  in  the  city  that  meet  directly  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  under  consideration.)  Also,  we  recommend  that  similar 
courses  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  the  boys,  so  far  as  these  needs  are 
already  apparent,  be  provided  extensively  throughout  the  cit)',  and  that 
the  principals  of  the  schools  be  authorized  to  discover  the  real  needs  of 
both  boys  and  girls,  and  to  establish  the  special  courses  that  are  required 
to  meet  them;  and  as  before  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Ap- 
praisal study  and  report  on  the  results  achieved. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  appropriate  extension  of  the 
scope  of  the  instruction,  accessibility  of  the  instruction,  and  flexibility 
in  the  administration  of  the  instruction,  in  view  of  the  enormous  size 
of  the  city  and  the  great  diversity  of  its  population,  should  receive  imme- 
diate attention. 

Commercial  Courses  and  Commercial  High  Schools 

Commercial  courses  are  offered  in  eleven  of  the  general  high 
schools,  and  in  the  two  commercial  high  schools.  In  the  general  high 
schools  the  cburses  are  three  years  long,  except  that  one  of  these 
schools  (Curtis)  has  a  four-years'  course  for  boys.  Of  the  two  com- 
mercial schools,  the  High  School  of  Commerce  (Manhattan)  has  a 
four-years'  course,  and  the  Commercial  High  School  (Brooklyn)  has 
both  a  three-years'  and  a  four-years'  course. 

These  courses  have  been  analyzed  in  order  to  discover  whether  and 
to  what  extent  they  meet  the  need  of  vocational  training  for  the  pupils 
who  attend  them.  In  the  general  high  schools  the  subject-matter  of  the 
courses  is  largely  clerical — bookkeeping,  business  arithmetic,  stenoora- 
phy,  and  typewriting.     This  subject-matter  has  been  and  evidently  js 
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still  regarded  as  instruction  in  commerce,  although  it  is  not  really  such 
instruction  at  all.  It  can  only  train  office  clerks.  It  gives  no  insight 
into  and  develops  no  power  to  deal  with  the  data  or  materials  of  com- 
merce— business  organization,  activities,  problems,  and  opportunities. 
In  the  two  commercial  high  schools  the  clerical  subjects  are  also  promi- 
nent, but  commercial  science,  commercial  foreign  languages,  and  eco- 
nomic subjects  are  added.  Clerical  subjects  are  therefore  prominent  in 
all  commercial  courses  in  all  the  schools.  There  is  also  comparatively 
little  relation  of  the  "academic  work"  in  these  courses  to  their  real  pur- 
pose— the  mathematics,  modern  languages,  and  science  are  those  de- 
signed to  meet  the  Regents'  requirements,^  which,  in  turn,  are  planned 
to  meet  the  traditional  academic  or  college  entrance  requirements. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  satisfactory  differentiation  between  commer- 
cial courses  for  boys  and  those  for  girls,  especially  in  the  general  high 
schools.  The  wisdom  of  such  differentiation  is  seen,  however,  when 
we  study  the  occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls.  At  the  time  of  our 
investigation  (April,  1912)  the  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census 
Board  had  prepared  a  report  on  the  occupations  of  a  large  number  of 
New  York  City  boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  Among  these,  586  boys  and  3,244  girls  were  stenographers  and 
typewriters;  824  boys  and  1,364  girls  were  bookkeepers.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  to  be  a  good  office  clerk  is  a  worthy  aim,  that  good  office 
clerks  are  in  demand,  and,  hence,  that  the  schools  very  properly  offer  the 
training  that  office  clerks  require;  but  such  training  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  training  for  commerce — for  a  career  in  business — as  has 
already  been  pointed  out. 

Clerical  training  at  best  constitutes  only  a  very  small  part  of  train- 
ing for  business,  and  is  not  an  essential  part  of  it.  This  estimate  of 
the  place  and  value  of  clerical  training  in  commercial  education  is  sup- 
ported by  evidence  collected  by  us  from  business  men,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  and  similar  evidence 
was  afforded  by  an  inquiry  made  in  Boston,  in  1906,  and  in  Pittsburgh  in 
1909.  Nor  should  the  idea  prevail  that  a  start  as  an  office  clerk  launches 
a  youth  on  a  business  career.  Sometimes  it  does,  but  not  because  he  is 
a  trained  office  clerk.  Investigations  into  promotions  and  transfers  in 
business  houses  show  that  employees  in  clerical  work  are  not  often  pro- 
moted by  transfer  to  other  departments — the  active  departments  of  the 
business.  Employees  tend  to  remain  in  the  departments  in  which  they 
began;  and  the  limit  to  advancement  in  the  office  force  is  soon  reached. 

In  general,  not  more  than  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  employees  of 
business  houses  in  New  York  and  Boston  are  found  in  clerical  (office) 
positions,  while  from  40  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  force  are 
found  in  the  active  or  competitive  side  of  the  business.  Further,  busi- 
ness men  do  not  now  regard  the  product  of  the  commercial  course  or 

'  Witfi  the  possible  exception  of  one  course  called  Commercial  English  and  Corre- 
spondence. 
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school  as  superior  to  the  product  of  other  courses  or  schools.  True, 
when  they  want  office  clerks  they  tnay  seek  boys  arid  girls  who  have  been 
trained  in  such  courses  or  schools ;  but  not  often  when  they  want  busi- 
ness apprentices.  This  is  because  the  "business  schools"  have  gained  a 
reputation  for  training  clerks,  but  not  other  employees. 

At  present,  therefore,  it  is  true  that  the  non-commercial  courses  and 
schools  are  at  least  as  important  as,  if  not  more  important  than,  the 
commercial  courses  and  schools  in  furnishing  recruits  for  commercial 
pursuits:  It  is  true  that  the  boys  and  girls  go  from  all  these  courses 
into  commerce,  but  that  fact  does  not  make  them  commercial  courses. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  all  boys  and  girls  coming  from  the  high 
schools  and  colleges  go  to  work  in  business  houses,  but  they  are  not 
•on  that  account  commercial  schools  and  colleges.  In  fact,  the  effect  of 
commercial  education  on  business  efficiency  has  been  so  slight  up  to  the 
present  time  as  to  be  almost  negligible. 

Our  analysis  of  New  York  City's  commercial  courses  and  schools 
accordingly  shows  that,  apart  from  the  emphasis  on  clerical  training, 
they  are  academic  rather  than  vocational;  and  that,  so  far  as  they  are 
vocational,  as  has  been  said,  they  emphasize  the  least  important  aspect 
of  commercial  training — clerical  training.  Further,  the  courses  in  the 
two  commercial  high  schools  are  lacking  in  intensiveness — too  many 
subjects  are  pursued  simultaneously  and  with  too  small  time  allotments 
per  week.  In  both  these  schools  also  the  attempt  is  made  to  meet  col- 
lege admission  rec[uirements,  and  this  interferes  with  satisfactory  reali- 
zation of  the  main  purpose  these  schools  should  serve — ^vocational  train- 
ing for  business.  We  have  accordingly  recommended  certain  changes 
in  the  courses  of  these  schools,  so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  their 
real  aims. 

We  have  found  also  that  the  commercial  courses  and  schools  suffer 
from  a  scarcity  of  teachers  having  commercial  experience  and  an  active 
interest  in  commercial  education.  In  the  Commercial  High  School 
(Brooklyn)  for  example,  aside  from  the  teachers  of  the  clerical  arts, 
seventy-eight  teachers  came  from  the  general  lists  of  teachers  for  the 
non-vocational  high  schools.  These  last  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have 
the  point  of  view  of  teachers  in  vocational  high  schools,  nor  can  they 
be  expected  to  develop  it  rapidly  after  they  enter  such  schools.  Mean- 
while, of  course,  the  instruction  fails  to  accomplish  its  purpose  because 
the  teachers  are  not  trained  for  that  purpose,  and  not  infrequently  have 
little  sympathy  with  it. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  city's  commercial  education, 
it  is  not  strange  that  we  find  principals  and  teachers  testifying  to  the 
relatively  lower  grade  of  commercial  pupils  in  respect  to  mental  power, 
social  standing,  personal  qualities,  and  ambitions,  as  .compared  with  other 
pupils,  particularly  in  the  general  high  schools.  Naturally,  the  ambi- 
tious and  able  pupil  will  not  take  a  course  that  does  not  challeno-e  his 
ahility  nor  minister  to  his  ambition.    The  fault  here  lies  with  the  educa- 
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tional  authorities  in  failing  to  plan  and  carry  out  commercial  courses 
that  will  appeal  to  the  ablest  and  most  ambitious,  and  to  their  parents 
as  well.  For  the  parents  are  ambitious,  too ;  many  of  them  naturally  fail 
to  see  in  the  commercial  training  now  ofifered  preparation  for  as  profita- 
ble and  honorable  a  careei^  in  business  as  they  can  get  in  another  course 
or  school  for  a  profession ;  and  hence  direct  their  children  away  from  the 
commercial  course  or  school  to  the  course  or  school  that  leads  to  col- 
lege or  a  profession.  Teachers,  too,  often  share  this  unenlightened  atti- 
tude toward  business  as  compared  with  a  profession.  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  as  long  as  the  commercial  courses  and  schools  do  not  train 
for  business  careers,  all  the  better  pupils  are  right  in  avoiding  them,  and 
the  parents  and  teachers  are  right  in  advising  such  pupils  to  attend  other 
courses  or  schools. 

Meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  the  business  world  confirms  this  attitude 
of  teachers  and  parents.  Since  business  men  have  not  experienced  the 
advantages  of  commercially  well-trained  employees,  they  do  not  de- 
mand commercial  training.  In  general,  they  state  frankly  that  they 
make  no  educational  requirements  of  their  employees,  although,  personal 
qualities  and  general  intelligence  being  the  same,  the  better  educated  are 
preferred.  Yet  business  men  demand  that  the  schools  provide  the  busi- 
ness apprentices  they  need,  and  frequently  criticise  the  schools  severely 
for  their  failure  to  meet  this  demand. 

The  fact  is  that  the  schools  alone  are  unable  to  meet  this  demand. 
What  is  needed  is  a  clear  definition  of  the  aims,  scope,  and  methods  of 
the  training  actually  required  for  business  careers  as  seen  by  business 
men  who  have  seriously  brought  their  minds  to  bear  on  this  problem, 
and  the  gradual  development  of  instruction  that  will  provide  this  train- 
ing by  the  schools.  In  other  words,  the  solution  of  the  problem  of 
satisfactory  commercial  education  must  be  sought  in  the  cooperation  of 
commerce  and  education,  just  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  indus- 
trial education  is  sought  in  the  cooperation  of  industry  and  education. 
Commerce,  like  industry,  must  recognize  its  responsibility  to  the  thou- 
sands of  young  lives  devoted  to  its  service. 

Accordingly  we  recommend  that  a  temporary  special  commission  be 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  consist  of  commercial  teachers 
temporarily  relieved  of  their  ordinary  duties,  to  investigate  with  the 
help  of  business  men  business  conditions  in  relation  to  commercial  educa- 
tion; and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  cooperative  relations  between  com- 
mercial courses  and  schools  and  commercial  houses.  That  New  York 
City  business  men  are  prepared  for  such  cooperation  is  shown  by  the 
action  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  appointing  a  special  committee 
on  commercial  education. 

Meanwhile,  we  recommend  a  revision  of  New  York  City's  concep- 
tion of  commercial  education  so  as  to  secure  appropriate  emphasis  on 
the  larger  and  more  important  aspects  of  business;  and  that  a  council 
of  chairmen  of  commercial  departments  and  commercial  high  school 
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principals  be  constituted  to  study  the  present  results  of  commercial  edu- 
cation under  the  general  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Appraisal ;  and  that  this  council  shall  be  recognized  as  the  official  agency 
for  studying  courses  and  methods  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
improvements  to  their  official  superiors.  We  further  recommend  that 
the  sexes  be  segregated,  whenever  possible,  for  commercial  instruction, 
and  that  the  instruction  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  each  sex;  that  the 
Regents'  tests  for  commercial  subjects  and  related  academic  subjects  be 
abandoned  in  favor  of  objective  standards  drawn  from  the  results  of 
commercial  training  as  shown  by  the  careers  of  the  pupils ;  that  separate 
eligible  lists  for  all  teachers  in  commercial  courses  and  schools  be  estab- 
lished ;  that  there  be  a  supervisor  of  all  commercial  courses  and  schools ; 
and,  finally,  that  as  fast  as, possible  cooperative  and  continuation  courses 
for  commercial  employees  be  established,  similar  to  the  cooperative  and 
continuation  courses  recommended  above  for  industrial  employees. 

Certain  Problems  in  the  Organization  and  Administration  of  the 

High  Schools 

The  high  school  principals  are,  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, the  executive  heads  of  their  several  schools,  and  are  required  to 
organize  and  administer  them  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendents.  The  immediate  administrative  and  supervisory  con- 
trol of  the  high  school  system  is  vested  in  two  officials — the  Associate 
Superintendent,  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  High  Schools  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents ;  and  one  of  the  district  superintendents, 
who  is  assigned  to  the  high  schools. 

This  administrative  and  supervisory  system  limits  the  principal's 
activities  to  the  details  of  organization,  administration,  and  supervision 
within  his  own  school.  For  example :  the  principal  has  no  voice  in  the 
selection  or  appointment  of  teachers,  he  must  take  the  candidates  first 
on  the  eligible  list;  the  amount  of  teaching  to  be  done  by  a  teacher  or 
first  assistant,  after  he  is  appointed,  is  determined  by  the  standards  fixed 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents ;  the  standard  size  of  recitation  sections 
is  likewise  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents ;  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  syllabi  are  determined  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  with 
such  assistance  as  that  board  sees  fit  to  invite,  there  being  no  recognized 
official  channel  through  which  principals  and  teachers  make  their  views 
known  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents;  supplies  and  text-books  are 
ordered  by  the  principals  from  a  list  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

Principals  may  be  assisted  in  the  administration  of  their  schools  by 
teachers  having  the  rank  of  first  assistant.  First  assistants,  besides  being 
general  administrative  officers  under  the  direction  of  the  principals,  are, 
wherever  possible,  made  chairmen  of  departments  of  study,  and  as' such 
are  in  charge  of  their  respective  departments. 
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Our  study  of  high  school  organization  and  administration  was  neces- 
sarily limited  to  five  related  problems.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the 
size  of  recitation  sections,  and  was  undertaken  in  response  to  President 
Mitchel's  question,  "What  is  the  largest  practical  size  for  classes  in  high 
schools?"  His  object  was  to  secure  a  basis  for  estimating  the  number  of 
teachers  required.  The  size  of  sections  is  one  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine the  number  of  teachers  required  (and  vitally  affects  the  quality  of 
the  instruction).  But  the  amount  of  teaching  and  other  work  done  by 
the  two  classes  of  teachers — first  assistants  (chairmen  of  departments), 
and  other  teachers — also  determines  the  number  of  teachers  required; 
and  since  these  and  other  matters  of  internal  economy  are  subject  to 
the  administrative  control  of  the  principals  and  -the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, a  study  of  the  size  of  sections  with  a  view  to  ultimately  deter- 
mining the  number  of  teachers  needed  must  include  a  survey  of  the 
work  of  teachers ;  and  of  the  conti"ol  of  the  principals  and  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  over  the  internal  organization  and  administration  of 
the  schools. 

Accordingly  We  Have  Studied : 

The  size  of  sections ;  the  work  of  chairmen  of  departments ;  the 
work  of  other  teachers ;  administrative  control  in  relation  to  internal 
organization ;  estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers. 

The  Size  of  Sections 

We  have  made  typical  studies  of  the  size  of  sections  for  the  entire 
city  in  Germatl  and  in  mathematics  only,  both  because  it  was  manifestly 
impossible  with  our  limited  staff  to  study  the  size  of  sections  in  all  sub- 
jects, and  because  this  study  abundantly  illustrates  the  method  to  be 
followed  in  such  an  inquiry.  The  departments  of  mathematics  and 
German  were  chosen  because  they  were  found  in  all  the  high  schools, 
and  the  time  allotments  are  as  nearly  uniform  as  in  any.  Finally,  since 
our  data  on  the  size  of  sections  in  inathematics  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusions as  those  for  German,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  deal  only  with  our 
findings  for  sections  in  German. 

We  find :  that  the  actual  size  of  sections  for  the  city  as  a  whole 
doe^  not  sufficiently  approximate  a  standard;  the  smallest  section  con- 
sists of  five  pupils,  the  largest  of  sixty-five.  Only  51  per  cent,  of  the 
sections  are  within  the  limits  of  the  standard  fixed  by  thp  Board  of 
Superintendents.  Sixty-one  and  seventy-five  one-hundredths  per  cent, 
of  the  sections  in  the  first  term  conform  to  the  standards — thirty  to  forty 
pupils;  and  only  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  sections  in  other  terms  conform  to 
the  standard — thirty  to  thirty-five  pupils. 

Similar  conditions  prevail  in  individual  schools.  We  find,  further, 
that  93.75  per  cent,  of  the  first-term  sections  with  less  than  thirty  pupils 
were  avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils;  and  94.74  per 
cent,   of  the  first  term  sections  having  more  than   forty  pupils  were 
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avoidable  through  a  different  distribution  of  pupils  and  the  employ- 
ment of  more  teachers.  Similar  but  even  more  striking  results  were 
obtained  from  studying  the  size  of  sections  in  second  to  eighth  terms 
inclusive.  To  show  the  importance  and  the  method  of  such  a  study  of 
the  size  of  sections  for  administrative  and  supervisory  purposes  we  have 
made  a  detailed  study  of  the  organization  of  sections,  by  terms,  in  three 
selected  high  schools. 

Our  principal  findings  as  to  size  of  sections  are :  that  large  sections 
are  due  to  the  present  official  standard  size,  which,  we  think,  is  too- 
large  ;^  the  lack  of  necessary  teachers ;  in  a  few'  cases,  to  -bad  distribution 
of  pupils  by  principals ;  and  that  small  sections  are  due  to  the  inevitable 
small  number  of  pupils  in  the  upper  terms  of  work,  and  in  a  few  cases 
to  bad  distribution  of  pupils  by  the  principals.  And  we  recommend 
that  a  provisional  standard  size  of  section  for  all  terms  be  adopted — to 
be  tested  in  practice — and  that  this  standard  be  thirty  pupils  :  that  enough 
teachers  be  employed  to  enable  principals  to  maintain  sections  that 
closely  approximate  the  standard  size ;  and  a  careful  study  by  the  prin- 
cipals of  program-making,  in  order  that  necessary  over-size  sections  may 
be  reduced,  and  unnecessary  undersize  sections  may  be  avoided. 


The  Work  of  Chairmen  of  Departments 

Chairmen  are  not  only  the  administrative  and  supervisory  heads  of 
their  respective  departments;  they  are  teachers,  and  assistants  to  prin- 
cipals, and  they  are  also  assigned  to  study-hall  supervision.  We  find 
that  75  per  cent,  of  the  chairmen  of  the  departments  of  English,  Latin, 
French  and  German,  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  his- 
tory, in  the  larger  high  schools  ^  are  teaching  more  than  fifteen  periods 
per  week — the  maximum  fixed  for  chairmen  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents.^ These  chairmen  have  only  58.26  per  cent,  of  the  time  theo- 
retically reserved  for  duties  other  than  teaching,  and  this  proportion  is 
reduced  to  40.5  per  cent,  by  the  time  required  in  these  schools  for  study- 
hall  supervision.  In  the  smaller  schools  86.9  per  cent,  of  the  chairmen 
are  teaching  more  than  the  maximum  of  eighteen  periods  for  smaller 
schools,  and  have  actually  only  about  one-third  of  the  time  set  apart  for 
other  assigned  duties,  and  30  per  cent,  of  them  have  less  than  one-fifth 
of  the  time.  In  view  of  the  other  important  duties  devolving  on  chair- 
men in  addition  to  teaching,  we  recommend  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
conform  to  the  standard  assignment  of  teaching.  The  great  size  of  the 
larger  high  schools  entails  an  amount  of  administrative  work  which  the 
principals  cannot  carry  alone.  The  principals,  accordingly,  necessarily 
delegate  to  first  assistants  numerous  and  varied  administrative  duties 

'  There  is,  at  present,  no  basis  for  this  assertion  except  general  educational  opinion 
"  Schools  with  more  than  1,000  pupils. 

^Twenty-five  periods  of  work  per  week  are   recognized  as   a  satisfactory  assign- 
ment for  high  school  teachers. 
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specified  in  the  report.  When  a  first  assistant  is  also  chairman  of  a 
department,  it  is  clear  that  this  assignment  still  further  reduces  the  time 
of  a  chairman  theoretically  set  apart  for  duties  other  than  teaching. 

In  most  of  the  city  high  schools  the  administrative  and  supervisory 
details  devolving  on  the  chairmen  of  departments  are  ecjual  in  amount 
to  the  corresponding  responsibilities  of  most  high  school  principals,  in 
other  cities  of  the  country.  We  agree  entirely  with  the  chairmen  of 
departments  that  their  most  important  duties  are  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  work  of  their  respective  departments.  For  these 
duties  they  now  have  too  little  time.  They  are  devoting  more  time  to 
teaching  .than  the  maximum  amount  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  their  other  assigned  duties  take  most  of  the  remaining 
time. 

Our  study  of  the  administrative  and  other  duties  assigned  to  chair- 
men shows  that  some  of  them  could  be  performed  by  competent  clerks, 
while  others  of  them  could  not;  and  we  recommend  that  clerical  and 
administrative  functions  be  clearly  distinguished ;  that  clerical  functions 
be  assigned  to  competent  clerks  and  not  to  teachers,  and  that  adminis- 
trative functions  be  assigned  to  the  teaching  staff,  including  the  chair- 
men; and  that  the  principal  have  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  amount  of 
the  time  of  the  teaching  staff  for  this  purpose.  Other  recommendations 
concerning  the  work  of  chairmen  are  given  in  the  report. 

The  Work  of  Other  Teachers 

Our  study  of  the  amount  of  work  of  other  teachers  was  necessarily 
limited  to  a  few  departments — English,  German,  mathematics,  biology, 
history,  but  this  study  was  comprehensive  enough  to  cover  essential  and 
typical  details.  We  found,  among  other  things,  that,  if  to  teaching  we 
add  study-hall  supervision,  only  about  2  per  cent,  of  these  teachers  have 
less  than  twenty  periods  of  assigned  work,  and  more  than  41  per  cent, 
of  them  have  more  than  twenty-five  periods.  Possibly  some  of  these 
teachers  are  teaching  too  little,  and  some  too  much.  We  recommend 
an  inquiry  into  this  matter.  In  addition  to  teaching  and  study-hall 
supervision,  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  these  teachers  have  other  assigned 
work — clerical  and  administrative.  Teachers  cannot  be  expected  to  do 
clerical  work  as  well  as  clerks,  nor  should  they  be  expected  to  do  such 
work  in  addition  to  a  full  day's  teaching  and  other  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  clerks  cannot  do  administrative  work  requiring  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  teachers. 

We  therefore  recommend,  as  before,  that  clerical  and  administrative 
duties  now  assigned  to  teachers  be  clearly  distinguished;  that  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  competent  clerks  be  furnished  to  each  high  school  ta 
do  the  clerical  work ;  and  that  each  principal  have  at  his  disposal  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  the  time  of  his  teaching  staff  for  administrative  duties, 
in  accordance  with  the  estimates  given  in  the  report. 
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The  foregoing  recommendations  cover  immediate  measures  for  the 
removal  or  at  least  the  amelioration  of  certain  obstacles  to  efficiency. 
We  also  recommend  that  this  whole  matter  of  the  work  of  teachers  and 
chairmen  be  studied  further  and  reported  on  b}'  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  Appraisal,  in  order  that  present  conditions  may  be  fully 
realized,  and  the  effect  of  our  recommendations,  if  adopted,  may  be 
known.  In  this  way  a  solid  foundation  can  be  laid  for  the  progressive 
maintenance  of  satisfactory  working  conditions  in  the  schools. 

Administrative  Control 

It  remains  to  determine  the  responsibility  and  authority  of  the  prin- 
cipals and  of  the  Department  of  Education  (Board  of  Education  and 
Board  of  Superintendents)  for  the  size  of  sections  and  the  work  of 
chairmen  and  other  teachers.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  prin- 
cipal does  not  alone  control  the  organization  of  his  school.  The  stand- 
ard size  of  sections  and  the  standard  amount  of  work  to  be  assigned  to 
teachers  including  chairmen  are  fixed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents ; 
and  the  Department  of  Education,  or  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  is  charged  with  fixing  the  program  (course) 
of  study,  the  size  of  the  school,  the  size  and  number  of  classrooms,  and 
the  number  of  teachers — all  of  which  profoundly  affect  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  school  in  respect  to  size  of  section  and  number  of  teachers 
available. 

Since  the  principals  are  directly  responsible  for  the  daily  programs 
involving  the  number  and  size  of  sections  and  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
assigned  to  teachers,  we  recommend  that  a  thorough  study  of  the  mak- 
ing of  daily  programs  be  undertaken  by  the  principals. 

In  view  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Department  of  Education,  we 
recommend  that  an  investigation  be  undertaken  to  determine  the  effect 
of  a  number  of  different  "courses"  within  a  school  and  of  elective  stud- 
ies on  the  number  and  size  of  sections  and  on  the  amount  of  teaching 
required  to  care  for  a  given  number  of  pupils ;  and  into  time  allotments 
for  different  studies  taking  into  account  the  necessity  of  adjusting  these 
time  allotments  to  a  satisfactory  daily  program. 

We  share  the  practically  universal  opinion  of  high  school  principals 
that  New  York  City  high  schools  are  in  most  cases  so  large  that  the 
principal  cannot  satisfactorily  discharge  his  normal  responsibilities  to 
pupils,  teachers,  and  parents ;  and  that  the  unification  of  his  school  as 
to  educational  policy  and,  results  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible;  also 
that,  for  various  reasons  specified  in  the  report,  the  system  of  high 
school  "annexes"  is  unsatisfactory.  And  we  recommend  that  high 
schools  hereafter  established  be  limited  to  about  1,500  pupils,  and  that 
separate  high  schools  of  different  types  take  their  places. 

Since  the  size  of  sections  is  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  classrooms,  we  recommend  that  the  seating  capacity  of 
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classrooms  be  limited  to  the  maximum  size  of  sections ;  that  in  new 
buildings,  and  in  buildings  now  in  use,  wherever  practicable,  study  halls 
seating  125  to  150  pupils  be  provided  so  that  less  time  of  teachers  wotild 
be  required  for  study-hall  supervision,  and  regular  classrooms  would  be 
released  for  recitation  purposes;  and  that  more  classrooms  (l)uildings) 
be  provided. 

In  view  of  the  present  unsatisfactory  method  of  increasing  or  de- 
creasing the  number  of  teachers  in  a  department,  we  recommend  that 
a  reorganization  blank  be  adopted,  the  nature  of  which  is  indicated  in 
the  report,  and  which  provides  the  necessary  data  concerning  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  sections,  and  the  amount  of  teaching  done  and  to  be 
done. 


Estimating  the  Need  of  High  School  Teachers 

If  the  standard  size  of  sections  were  fixed,  and  if  the  size  of  each 
section  necessarily  conformed  closely  to  the  standard,  if  classrooms  were 
adequate  in  number,  and  were  so  planned  as  to  fit  the  standard  size  of 
section,  and  if  teachers  had  no  other  work  to  do  than  to  teach,  the  prob- 
lem of  estimating  the"  number  of  teachers  needed  would  be  simple.  As 
we  have  seen,  none  of  these  conditions  hold  in  practice,  hence  the  prob- 
lem is  decidedly  complex.  It  is  clear  also,  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  estimating  the  need  of  high  school  teachers  is  a  very  different  prob- 
lem from  estimating  the  need  of  elementary  school  teachers — high 
school  conditions  and  needs  being  very  different  from  elementary  school 
conditions  and  needs. 

We  find  that  the  blank  used  in  191 1  for  estimating  the  need  of  high 
school  teachers  is  unsatisfactory,  in  several  particulars  specified  in  the 
report;  and,  in  general,  because  it  furnishes  only  the  most  general  infor- 
mation concerning  the  organization  of  each  high  school,  and  registers 
the  estimate  of  the  principal  concerning  his  need  of  additional  teachers, 
without  giving  the  evidence  on  which  his  estimate  is  .based.  We  accord- 
ingly recommend  the  use  of  a  new  blank,  given  in  the  report,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  base  the  estimated  need  of  teachers  on  recorded 
•  facts  concerning  past  experience,  present  organization,  and  future  needs, 
all  in  view  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  children ;  further,  that  this 
blank  be  used  for  a  sufficient  length- of  time  to  test  its  value,  and  that 
it  be  revised  from  time  to  time,  as  experience  may  determine,  but 
always  with  a  view  to  providing  more  satisfactorily  the  information 
needed. 

Our  conference  with  high  school  principals  on  the  proposed  blank 
showed  considerable  fear  on  their  part  that,  notwithstanding  the 
statement  of  their  real  needs  which  the  blank  requires,  their  esti- 
mates would  be  subject  to  reductions  because  the  tendency  to  reduce 
estimates  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed  in  all  supervisory  and  financial 
authorities.     We  are  confident,  however,  that  if  it  be  appreciated  by  all 
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concerned  that  the  estimates  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  the  most  careful 
grouping  of  facts  can  make  them,  the  danger  feared  by  the  principals 
will  be  minimized. 

IV.    THE  SYSTEM  OF  GENERAL  SUPERVISION  AND  THE  BOARD 

OF  EXAMINERS 

The  schools  of  the  city^  like  the  schools  of  other  cities,  are,  or  should 
be,  subject  to  four  principal  kinds  of  control — legislative,  administrative, 
supervisory,  and  inspectorial.  External  legislative  control  is  exercised  by 
the  state  through  its  legislature.  Administrative  control  should  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Board  of  Education  and  other  lay  bodies  and  officials,  and 
also  by  members  of  the  supervisory  staff.  So  far  as  it  is  exercised  by 
the  Board  of  Education  and  other  lay  bodies  and  officials,  it  is  non- 
technical, directive,  and  general  Supervisory  control  is  professional  or 
technical;  it  should  be  characterized  throughout  by  constructive  effort 
in  relation  to  the  aims,  means,  methods,  and  results  of  education  includ- 
ing helpful  service  to  subordinates ;  it  should  be  exercised  by  superin- 
tendents, directors,  and  principals,  under  conditions  that  guarantee  re- 
sponsibility and  freedom  of  a.ction.  Inspectorial  control,  like  super- 
visory control,  is  necessarily  based  on  technical  knowledge  and  skill, 
but  its  aim  is  impersonal  objective  measurement  of  educational  results. 
It  is  or  should  be  regulative  for  the  other  forms  of  control.  It  is  im- 
portant to  distinguish  clearly  between  these  different  kinds  of  control 
in  order  to  determine  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  different  agencies 
responsible  for  them,  and  their  relation  to  each  other — their  independ- 
ence and  interdependence.  The  failure  to  do  so  is  responsible,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  lack  of  effective  correlation  between  these  con- 
trolling agencies  in  New  York  City.  Legislative  control  and  adminis- 
trative control  (so  far  as  they  are  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Education) 
are  discussed  in  the  next  section.  ^Ve  are  here  concerned  with  super- 
visory and  inspectorial  control,  and  administrative  control  so  far  as  it 
belongs  to  the  supervisory  staff. 

The  revised  charter  of  1901,  which  went  into  effect  so  far  as  the 
school  system  is  concerned  in  1902,  remains  in  all  essential  respects  the 
source  of  the  city's  system  of  school  control.  The  principle  which  it 
incorporated  into  the  school  system  is  unification  through  the  centraliza- 
tion of  administrative  and  supervisory  authority  in  a  central  Board  of 
Education,  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  Board  of  Examiners. 
In  respect  to  supervision,  the  charter  evidently  contemplates  a  series  of 
ranking  officers  from  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  the  Associate  City  Superintendents  as  divi- 
sion superintendents,^  to  the  district  superintendents,  to  the  directors  of 
special  branches,  to  the  principals,  to  the  teachers. 

'The  forty-six  supervisory  districts  are  grouped  in  divisions  and  an  Associate 
Superintendent  is  assigned  to  such  a  group  of  districts  as  Division  Superintendent. 
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We  find  that,  under  the  existing  organization  and  procedure,  the 
schools  must  respond  to  a  maximum  amount  of  administrative  control, 
and  are  influenced  by  a  minimum  amount  of  competent  expert  super- 
vision. Centralization  of  authority  has  been  effective  in  bringing  about 
the  greatly  needed  unification  of  the  school  system.  But  as  a  perma- 
nent device  and  alone  it  fails  to  stimulate  the  initiative  and  cooperation 
indispensable  to  effective  supervisory  control.  At  present  "there  is  a 
striking  lack  of  consciousness  within  the  school  system  of  the  radical 
difference  between  merely  keeping  the  schools  in  operation  and  keeping 
the  schools  in  operation  so  as  to  produce  tangible  results  of  high  value." 

The  Principals 

The  provision  for  supervision  within  the  elementary  schools  would 
be  adequate,  provided  the  supervisory  staff — principals,  heads  of  de- 
partments, and  assistants  not  teaching — were  competent  and  free  to  de- 
vote themselves  chiefly  to  their  functions  as  supervisory  officers.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  already  that  competent  supervision  by  the  princi- 
pals is  not  now  generally  secured.^ 

The  essential  conditions  of  good  supervision  are  not  provided  for 
by  the  charter  and  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  by-laws 
make  the  principals  "the  responsible  administrative  heads"  of  their 
schools;  although  under  certain  of  the  by-laws  they  are  potentially  the 
supervisory  heads  of  their  schools.  Practically,  however,  all  of  the 
constructive  features  of  their  work  are  under  the  immediate  control  of 
superior  supervisory  officers,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  time  and 
energy  is  consumed  by  clerical  and  administrative  duties.  They  cannot 
effectively  perform  their  duties  as  supervisors  as  long  as  this  is  true. 
Competent  supervision  by  the  principals  requires,  first  of  all,  a  differen- 
tiation of  their  present  duties  so  that  they  will  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  their  clerical  duties,  and  actively  encouraged  to  subordinate  their 
administrative  duties  to  their  supervisory  functions.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  long  service — and  that  in  New  York  City — rather 
than  potential  supervisory  capacity  is  given  undue  weight  in  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  and  appointment  of  principals.  Such  appointments 
conventionalize  the  work  of  the  principals  in  accordance  with  New 
York  educational  procedure,  and  the  city  fails  to  profit  by  the  infusion 
of  the  best  professional  ideals  and  practices  of  other  communities. 

At  present  there  are  two  kinds  of  principals  in  the  service :  first, 
those  who  are  competent  to  act  as  efficient  supervisors  and  who,  even 
under  existing  conditions,  make  a  conscious  effort  to  subordinate  their 
other  duties  to  helpful  supervision;  and,  second,  those  who  are  content 
to  limit  themselves  to  mere  routine.  Good  supervision  by  the  principals 
will  not  prevail  until  there  is  a  decided  increase  in  the  first  kind  of  prin- 
cipals; and  until  the  superior  educational  authorities  more  generally 
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secure  and  retain  in  office  such  principals  only,  and  give  them  larger 
professional  freedom  in  the  conduct  of  their  schools. 


The  District  Superintendents 

There  are  twenty-six  district  superintendents.  Wore  than  half  of 
them  in  191 1  are  those  who  automatically  became  supervisory  officers 
by  the  provisions  of  the  revised  charter.  Twenty-three  of  them  are 
assigned  to  the  forty-six  supervisory  districts — two  districts  to  each 
superintendent — into  which  the  city  is  divided;  one  to  high  schools; 
one  to  evening  schools ;  and  one  to  vacation  schools,  recreation  centers, 
and  playgrounds;  and  each  of  them  is  a  member  of  the  local  school 
boards  for  his  districts. 

According  to  the  general  plan  of  organization,  the  district  superin- 
tendents were  to  be  supervisory  officers  of  great  importance,  and  they 
were  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  City  Superintendent  and 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  principals,  teachers,  and  the  people. 
Each  district  superintendent  was  to  be  "absolutely  responsible  for  the 
scholastic  welfare  of  each  school  in  his  territory." 

But  we  find  that  this  theory  has  not  been  realized  in  practice,  owing 
to  the  great  size  of  most  of  the  supervisory  districts,  which  makes  effec- 
tive supervision  by  the  district  superintendent  impossible ;  to  the  absence 
of  high  standards  of  qualifications  and  service  for  the  selection  and  re- 
tention in  office  .of  district  superintendents ;  to  devotion  on  their  own 
part  chiefly  to  routine  administrative  duties,  partly  from  necessity,  and 
partly  from  choice;  and  to  the  absence  of  any  clearly  defined  and  offi- 
cially recognized  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  educational  policies. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  principals,  there  are  district  superintendents 
who,  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  to  their  efficienc}',  endeavor  to  live  up  to 
the  conception  of  their  office  contemplated  by  the  plan  of  organization; 
but,  in  general,  it  must  be  said  that  the  usefulness  of  the  district  super- 
intendents, like  that  of  the  principals,  has  not  been  fully  realized.  And 
it  will  not  be  realized  until  many  of  their  supervisory  functions  are 
transferred  to  the  principals;  until  the  existing  method  of  choosing  dis- 
trict superintendents  does  not  confine  their  selection  too  narrowly  to 
those  whose  training  and  experience  have  been  limited  to  New  York 
City;  until  a  definite  and  high  standard  of  selection  of  district  superin- 
tendents and  for  their  retention  in  office  is  adopted;  and  until  the  rela- 
tion between  the  district  superintendents  and  their  superior  officers  is 
amended  so  that  initiative  and  responsibility  in  matters  of  fundamental 
educational  importance  are  officially  provided  for  and  actively  encour- 
aged. 
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Directors  and  Assistant  Directors  of  Special  Branches 

We  could  not  make  the  necessary  studies  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
supervision  and  the  results  achieved  by  the  directors  and  assistant  di- 
rectors of  special  branches.  The  evidence  we  have  collected,  however, 
justifies  the  assertion  that,  except  for  the  kindergarten,  the  number  of 
directors  and  assistant  directors  is  sufficient  to  secure  proper  super- 
vision of  the  special  branches;  that  the  responsibility  of  the  directors 
for  the  scope  and  methods  of  their  several  subjects  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  the  relation  of  the  directors  to  the  principals  should  be  more 
clearly  defined;  that  special  teachers  in  certain  of  the  special  branches 
should  be  unnecessary;  and  that  to  promote  the  further  development  of 
the  kindergarten  ^  adequate  supervision  should  be  provided  for  by  the 
appointment  of  additional  assistant  directors,  and  by  making  elementary 
school  principals  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  kindergartens  to 
the  same  degree  as  for  the  other  classes. 

The  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is,  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
ter and  the  general  state  school  laws,  the  chief  educational  officer  of 
the  city.  Through  him  the  educational  policies  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Education  are  embodied  in  the  practice  of.  the  schools.  He  is  to 
be  the  unifying  influence  through  whom  the  various  parts  of  the  edu- 
cational organization  are  to  work  together  effectively  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  exist. 

While  the  enumeration  given  in  the  charter  fairly  represents  the 
scope  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  and  significance  of  his  influence.  What- 
ever powers  and  duties  statutes  and  regulations  may  confer  on  him,  and 
also  whatever  limitations  they  may  impose,  his  real  power  and  influence 
will  be  determined  by  his  wisdom,  tact,  and  force  of  character. 

The  present  City  Superintendent  is  a  man  of  commanding  person- 
ality, of  clear  vision,  of  great  industry,  and  of  unswerving  devotion  to 
the  educational  interests  of  the  city.  His  influence  is  correspondingly 
great.  The  City  of  New  York  owes  to  him  more  than  to  any  other 
person  or  group  of  persons  the  educational  progress  its  schools  have 
made  since  the  consolidation,  and  this  progress,  in  spite  of  the  defects 
we  have  pointed  out,  is  very  great.  Without  him  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  such  progress  could  have  been  made. 

By  virtue  of  his  office  with  its  comprehensive  and  varied  responsi- 
bilities, it  is  natural  that  criticism  of  the  school  system,  as  a  whole,  or 
in  details,  should  be  directed  against  the  City  Superintendent  and  the 
two  boards  of  which  he  is  chairman — the  Board  of  Superintendents  and 

^The  kindergarten  is  not,  of  course,  a  "special  branch";  but  from  the  standpoint 
of  supervisory  policy  it  is  included  here,  for  convenience. 
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the  Board  of  Examiners.  And,  in  fact,  such  criticism,  whether  just  or 
unjust,  whether  from  within  the  school  system  or  from  without,  is  in- 
sistent and  persistent.  The  criticisms  brought  to  our  attention  not 
infrequently  exhibited  strong  personal  feeling,  even  animosity;  and 
were  important  for  us  only  when  they  concerned  real  defects  in  the 
organization  of  the  supervisory  system  and  the  efficiency  of  the  staff. 
Such  criticisms  from  without  the  school  systems  were,  on  the  whole, 
similar  to  those  from  within,  and  need  not  be  separately  considered. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  were  really  complaints.  They  came  from 
dissatisfied  individuals  within  the  school  system  who  charged  the  City 
Superintendent  with  unfair  discrimination  against  themselves  or  others 
in  the  matter  of  appointments,  transfers,  or  promotions.  It  is  only  fair 
to  say  that,  so  far  as  most  of  the  individuals  were  concerned  who 
brought  such  criticisms  to  our  office,  only  one  conclusion  is  possible, 
namely,  that  the  City  Superintendent  was  justified  in  his  discrimination 
against  such  individuals ;  and  the  city  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  a 
superintendent  who  unhesitatingly  incurs  the  antagonism  of  such  per- 
sons because  he  defeats  their  endeavor  to  secure  appointments  or  pro- 
motions at  the  expense  of  the  city's  educational  interests. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  criticisms  were  of  another  sort,  and 
came  from  a  very  dififerent  class  of  individuals  from  those  just  referred 
to.  They  were  intelligent  lay  and  professional  criticisms  concerning 
defects  in  administration,  or  supervision,  or  both;  more  or  less  imper- 
sonal in  their  character,  and  hence  aimed  not  only  at  the  Superintendent 
and  the  supervisory  stafif,  but  also  at  the  system  of  supervision  in  which 
they  were  all  involved.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  most  useful 
criticism  of  all  is  of  this  sort  from  within  the  school  system — criticism 
based  on  the  information  and  experience  of  the  more  intelligent,  disin- 
terested, and  judicially  minded  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory 
staff.  Many  such  persons — teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents — 
were  willing  individually  to  offer  unbiased  and  well-supported  evidence 
concerning  the  methods  and  effectiveness  of  the  present  supervisory  sys- 
tem, from  the  City  Superintendent's  office  down.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  in  nearly  all  cases  expressly  unwilling  to  be  known  as 
the  individuals  who  gave  the  information  and  made  the  criticisms  re- 
ferred to.  They  almost  invariably  alleged  that  to  be  known  would 
endanger  their  professional  standing  and  advancement. 

.  This  attitude  may  be  wholly  groundless,  but  it  is  widespread.  From 
our  point  of  view,  whether  founded  or  unfounded,  it  indicates  a  serious 
obstruction  to  the  professional  growth  and  efficiency  of  all  concerned. 
Such  an  attitude  paralyzes  cooperative  effort  in  the  teaching  and  super- 
visory force;  and  cooperation  under  leadership  is  essential  to  good  su- 
pervision. Leadership  there  is — the  City  Superintendent  is  an  unques- 
tioned leader  in  every  detail  of  the  vast  interests  over  which  he  pre- 
sides— ^but  cooperation,  especially  collective  cooperation,  is  not  invited 
or  encouraged  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  free  and  fearless  discus- 
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sion  of  mutual  professional  interests  in  which  individual  responsibility 
for  views  expressed  and  measures  advocated  are  willingly  assumed. 
How  to  secure  such  cooperation  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems 
which  the  City  Superintendent  faces,  and  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
At  present  competent  criticism  is  either  intentionally  or  unintentionally 
discouraged ;  and  unintelligent  and  carping  criticism  is  allowed  to  under- 
mine professional  interest  and  enthusiasm  within  the  school  system,  and 
public  confidence  without.  Our  proposal  for  a  Supervisory  Council 
ofifered  below  is  intended  to  suggest  a  way  out  of  the  present  untoward 
situation. 

The  chief  difficulty  seems  to  be  due  to  the  failure  to  distinguish  be- 
tween administrative  control  and  supervisory  control.  So  far  as  the 
City  Superintendent  is  an  administrative  officer,  his  powers  should  be 
broad  and  direct.  In  several  respects  his  authority  should  be  enlarged ; 
and  this  is  particularly  true  in  respect  to  many  activities  now  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  As  a  supervisory  officer  he 
should  be  the  executive  officer  and  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  of  the  supervisory  and  teaching  staff. 

But  the  scope  and  method  of  his  work  as  a  supervisory  officer  need 
to  be  studied  far  more  thoroughly  than  was  possible  within  the  time  and 
with  the  resources  at  our  disposal.  Consequently  we  recommend  that 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  make  such  a  study,  with  a 
view  to  defining  the  supervisory  functions  of  the  City  Superintendent, 
so  as  to  secure  for  the  schools  the  leadership  of  the  Superintendent  in 
relation  to  the  supervisory  staff,  while  broadening  and  strengthening  his 
functions  as  an  administrative  officer;  and  that  meanwhile  immediate 
steps  be  taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  Supervisory  Council  through 
which  the  necessary  cooperation  of  teachers,  principals,  and  other  super- 
-visory  officers  with  the  Superintendent's  office  may  be  officially  provided 
for.  Both  these  recommendations  are  considered  in  some  detail  in  the 
report,  and  they  are  referred  to  again  below. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  consists  of  the  eight  Associate  Super- 
intendents and  the  City  Superintendent,  who  is  chairman  of  the  board. 
The  Revised  Charter  places  the  initiative  in  all  educational  matters  in 
the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  We  find  that  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  has  become  bureaucratic,  and  hence  non-progressive. 
When  it  was  first  constituted,  it  may  have  been  the  best  instrumentality 
available  to  bring  about  homogeneity  and  coherence — unity  of  aims  and 
effort — within  the  s.chool  system.  But  it  does  not  now  represent  either 
as  to  constitution,  organization,  or  function  a  really  serviceable  agency 
for  the  initiation  or  development  of  educational  policies ;  or  for  pro- 
fessional growth  on  the  part  of  supervisors,  principals,  or  teachers. 

The  assignment  of  the  associate  superintendents  as  division  superin- 
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tendents  to  groups  of  districts  has  made  the  district  superintendents 
directly  responsible  to  an  associate  superintendent,  who  is.  in  turn,  re- 
sponsible for  the  educational  welfare  of  his  section  of  the  city.  This 
assignment  of  the  associate  superintendents  was  intended  to  secure  direct 
representation  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  schools  of  each 
division.  This  intention  has  not  been  realized,  however,  because  the 
routine  administrative  duties  of  the  associate  superintendents  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  prevent  them  from  being  real 
supervisory  officers  for  their  divisions. 

At  present  the  Board  of  Superintendents  attempts  to  exercise  the 
three  forms  of  control — administrative,  supervisory,  and  inspectorial. 
In  small  school  systems  these  forms  of  control  are  not  independent ;  but 
the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  school  system  of  New  York  City 
necessitate  specialization  in  order  to  secure  efficient  service. 

For  the  exercise  of  administrative  control  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents is  unnecessarily  complicated  in  organization  and  methods  of 
procedure.  The  administrative  and  executive  functions  of  the  board  as 
enumerated  by  the  charter  and  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion could  be  more  promptly,  economically,  and  effectively  discharged 
under  the  direction  of  a  single  officer.  Some  of  the  principal  powers  of 
the  board  as  enumerated  in  the  by-laws  properly  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  City  Superintendent;  some  of  them  should  belong  to  a 
representative  body  of  supervisors  and  teachers  (one  item  cannot  liter- 
ally be  carried  out  by  a  board)  ;  and  one  important  item  raises  the  issue 
as  to  whether  district  superintendents  and  directors  should  not  be  nomi- 
nated from  an  eligible  list  as  are  teachers  and  principals. 

As  supervisory  officers  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents are  too  far  removed  from  the  actual  conditions  confronting  teach- 
ers, schools,  and  neighborhoods  to  render  the  kinds  of  service  most 
needed. 

For  inspectorial  control,  i.  e.,  for  the  proper  inspection  and  appraisal 
of  the  work  of  the  schools,  training  and  capacity  radically  dififerent 
from  those  of  administrative  officers  are  required :  and  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  is  at  present  almost  wholly  devoted  to  mat- 
ters of  administrative  routine. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  abolish  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  posi- 
tion of  Associate  City  Superintendent;  and  that  meanwhile  a  study  be 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal  of  the  powers  and 
duties  now  belonging  to  the  City  Superintendent,  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  the  Associate  City  Superintendents,  with  a  view  to  securing 
a  more  economical  and  efficient  distribution  of  the  necessary  administra- 
tive powers  among  the  City  Superintendent,  the  proposed  Supervisory 
Council,  the  District  Superintendents,  and  the  Principals. 

Further,  because  at  present  the  extent  to  which  the  participation  of 
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members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  in  the  making  of  educa- 
tional policies  is  wholly  within  the  personal  choice  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent or  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  real  progress  within  the 
school  system  demands  that  such  participation  be  officially,  that  is, 
legally  provided  for,  we  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  to  establish  a 
Supervisory  Council.  This  council  should  consist  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent, all  the  district  superintendents,  and  a  number  of  selected  di- 
rectors, principals  of  elementary  schools,  principals  of  high  schools,  the 
principals  of  the  training  schools,  and  representatives  of  the  teaching 
stafif  in  the  different  types  and  grades  of  schools;  and  that  this  Super- 
visory Council  possess  general  powers  of  initiation  and  direction  with 
respect  to  programs  of  study  and  all,  other  matters  relating  to  the  aims, 
means,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

Finally,  because  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  inspectorial  form 
of  control  has  been  recognized  only  to  a  very  limited  extent — the  school 
system  at  present  suffers  from  a  lack  of  definite  and  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  its  own  working  and  its  own  cost;  because  even  where  recog- 
nized officials  responsibly  for  administrative  or  supervisory  duty  now 
appraise  their  own  performances ;  because  investigations  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  needed  for  reaching  satisfactory  conclusions  concerning 
educational  results,  and  the  confirmation  or  refutation  of  educational 
opinion  within  and  without  the  school  system  are  not  now  made  at  all, 
we  recommend  that  there  be  established  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
control  a  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal.  This  bureau  should 
be  in  charge  of  a  chief  or  superintendent  who  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  should  be  so  organized  as  to  enable  it  to 
serve  as  the  central  agency  for  gathering  and  interpreting  statistical  and 
other  data  with  reference  to  the  schools;  and  for  making  such  investi- 
gations as  are  necessary  for  the  internal  development  and  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  school  system.  Illustrations  of  the  kind  of  investiga- 
tions required  have  already  been  given. 

The  Board  of  Examiners 

The  Board  of  Examiners  consists  of  the  City  Superintendent,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  four  persons  nominated  by  him  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Board  of  Education.  Our  study  of  the  work  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners  has  caused  us  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  this 
board  has  performed  its  duties  in  a  decidedly  successful  manner.  Its 
responsibilities  are  very  great.  While  some  unfit  or  partially  unfit  indi- 
viduals have  been  declared  eligible  for  appointment  to  service  as  teach- 
ers, and  some  fit  individuals  have  not,  nevertheless,  considering  the  many 
and  varied  inherent  difficulties  of  determining  beforehand  the  fitness  of 
individuals  for  effective  service  as  teachers,  and  also  the  constant  pres- 
sure from  the  many  organized  interests  in  the  city  to  utilize  appoint- 
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ments  to  teaching  positions  for  narrow  or  selfish  purposes,  the  courage, 
integrity,  and  skill  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  deserve  general  com- 
mendation. , 

So  far  as  the  written  examinations  in  the  so-called  professional  sub- 
jects are  concerned  (history  and  principles  of  education,  psychology, 
general  method,  methods  of  teaching  special  subjects,  and  school  man- 
agement), it  is  apparent  that  while  these  examinations  fairly  test  the 
position  of  systematized  pedagogical  knowledge,  and  the  conditions  and 
demands  of  schoolroom  practice,  there  has  not  been  a  conscious  effort  to 
bring  together  the  standards  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  and 
the  standards  by  which  the  success  or  failure  of  a  teacher  is  determined 
by  the  supervisory  staff.  While,  to  some  extent,  this  gap  is  lessened 
by  the  oral  examinations,  and  in  some  instances  by  the  practical  tests, 
this  gap  will  exist  as  long  as  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
are,  in  the  conduct  of  their  work,  completely  isolated  from  the  condi- 
tions and  requirements  of  classroom  teaching. 

We  find,  further,  that  the  range  and  variety  of  examinations  now 
necessary  are  so  large  as  to  necessitate  an  increase  in  the  present  mem- 
bership of  the  Board.  A  larger  membership  would  permit  further  spe- 
cialization of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  this  is  desirable  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  efficiency. 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  re- 
organized so  as  to  consist  of  nine  members — including  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  to  insure  the  necessary  correlation  between  the  actual 
work  of  the  schools  and  the  Board  of  Examiners;  that  the  eight  ap- 
pointed members  be  divided  into  four  equal  groups;  and  that  the  mem- 
bers of  each  group  be  relieved,  in  turn,  of  their  immediate  duties  as 
examiners  for  one  year,  and  assigned  to  such  work  as  would  bring  them 
into  direct  contact  with  the  teaching  staff  of  New  York  City  or  else- 
where. 

This  recommendation  aims  to  secure  six  active  members  of  the 
board  during  each'  year;  to  inhibit  the  recognized  tendency  of  any  ex- 
amining body  to  become  isolated  from  the  situation  under  their  control ; 
and  to  permit  the  members  of  the  board  to  study  the  needs  of  the 
schools  in  order  to  bring  about  a  more  effective  relation  between  the 
formal  examinations  for  licensing  and  the  performances  within  the 
schools. 

V.  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LOCAL  SCHOOL 

BOARDS. 

The  Board  of  Education 

Briefly  stated,  the  Board  of  Education  is  responsible  to  the  people 
for  the  general  direction  and  control  of  an  efficient  public  school  system 
large  enough  and  diversified  enough  to  meet  the  diversified  educational 
needs  of  the  city.  This  responsibility  is  placed  on  it  by  the  charter  and 
the  general  education  law  of  the  state. 
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To  discharge  its  responsibility  satisfactorily,  the  legal  functions  of 
the  Board  of  Education  should  be  clearly  defined;  the  members  of  the 
board  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  board's  functions,  including 
the  relation  of  those  functions  to  the  functions  of  its  staff  of  employees 
— business  and  educational;  and  its  organization  and  procedure  should 
be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  discharge  all  its  functions  promptly,  i.  e.,  with- 
out unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and  effort ;  further,  it  should  insist 
unequivocally  on  discharging  the  functions  which  undoubtedly  belong 
to  it ;  and  it  should  render  to  the  people  a  lucid  and  an  adequate  account 
of  its  stewardship.  To  organize  and  direct  its  policies  and  procedure 
the  board  should  have  a  general  manager  or  executive  whose  authority 
is  commensurate  with  his  responsibility  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

AVe  find  that  none  of  these  conditions  of  satisfactory  school  adminis- 
tration by  the  Board  of  Education  are  adequately  met ;  and  that,  in  con- 
secfvience,  in  addition  to  the  natural  difficulties  which  face  the  Board  of 
Education  in  the  performance  of  its  duties,  unnecessary  or  artificial 
•difficulties  exist,  which  make  its  enormous  task  almost  impossible  of 
-accomplishment.  The  present  conditipn  of  the  board's  affairs  is  due 
to  an  accumulation  of  ill-considered  laws,  and  a  service-defeating  divi- 
sion of  power  and  responsibility,  which  seriously  endanger  the  edu- 
•cational  welfare  of  the  city.  A  reorganization  of  the  present  system  of 
administration,  including  the  financing  of  the  school  system,  is  accord- 
ingly imperative. 

The  Revised  Charter  (1061)  declares  that  "there  shall  be  in  the  City 
of  New  York  as  constituted  by  this  act  a  Board  of  Education  which 
shall  have  the  management  and  control  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  city,  subject  to  the  general  statutes  of  the  state  relating  to  public 
instruction  and  to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  .  .  .  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  chapter  the  Board  of  Education  shall  possess  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  a  corporation"  (1062).  "There  shall  be  the  following 
administrative  departments  in  said  city.  .  .  .  Department  of  Edu- 
cation" (96). 

Is  the  board  thus  constituted  a  separate  corporation  or  a  department 
of  the  city  government?  The  courts  and  the  legislatures  have  repeat- 
•edly  held  that  the  "common  school  system  is  an  institution  of  the  state 
and  not  of  any  particular  locality  therein,"  and  its  officers  are  not  local 
officers,  but  officers  of  the  state  system  even  when  those  officers  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor  of  a  city.  "Education  is  not  a  city,  village, 
county,  or  town  business.  It  is  a  matter  belonging  to  the  state  govern- 
ment." "The  city  cannot  rent,  build,  or  buy  a  schoolhouse.  It  cannot 
•employ  or  discharge  a  teacher.  .  .  .  All  this  results  from  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  state  from  an  early  date  to  divorce  the  business  of 
public  education  from  all  other  municipal  inteirests  or  business,  and  to 
take  charge  of  it  as  a  peculiar  and  separate  function  through  agents  of 
its  own  selection  and  immediately  subject  and  responsive  to  its  own  con- 
trol.    .     .     .     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  mere  listing  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  among  city  departments  makes  any  change  in  its  corporate 
powers,  duties,  or  liabilities.  .  .  .  It  is  still  the  sole  representative 
of  the  school  system  with  exclusive  powers  to  control  and  administer  all 
school  property  and  school  funds." 

Further,  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  according  to  the 
Education  Law  of  1910,  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  state  sys- 
tem of  education.  He  has  authority  to  decide  appeals  brought  to  him 
from  official  acts  of  boards  of  education  or  school  officers  in  cities  or 
union  free  scho9r  districts. 

All  this  is  in  entire  accord  with  the  growing  tendency  in  other  states 
as  well  as  New  York  to  separate  public  education  from  all  other  mu- 
nicipal functions  and  entrust  it  to  independent  corporate  agencies  of  its 
own  creation. 

We  find  that  the  policy  incorporated  in  the  law  and  in  court  decisions 
cited  in  the  report  from  which  the  foregoing  quotations  are  taken  is  not 
now  carried  out  either  in  its  spirit  or  its  letter.  A  counter-conception 
holds,  namely,  that  the  school  system  is  essentially  a  subordinate  city 
department.  It  has  gradually  coipe  about  that  the  Board  of  Education 
is  not  "the  sole  representative  of  the  school  system,  with  exclusive  pow- 
ers to  control,  manage,  and  administer  all  school  property  and  school 
funds." 

A  conspicuous  illustration  (one  of  many  that  might  be  selected)  of 
the  difficulty  of  conducting  the  business  of  the  school  system  according- 
to  present  methods,  and  the  legal  uncertainty  of  present  procedure,  given 
in  detail  in  the  report,  is  found  in  the  making  of  leases  for  school  prem- 
ises.   Other  illustrations  are  cited  in  the  report. 

The  comptroller's  staff  may  and  does  suggest  changes  in  the  esti- 
mates submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education ;  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  ma}-  and  does  modify  them ;  and  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
may  then  reduce  them.  Salary  schedules  for  each  division  in  the  offices 
of  the  Board  of  Education  are  fixed,  and  the  number  of  employees  al- 
lowed is  specified  by  the  fiscal  departments  of  the  city.  When  a  janitor 
is  to  be  employed  to  care  for  a  building,  the  Board  of  Education  must 
ask  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  recommend  that  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  fix  his  salary. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  felt  the  tendency  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate toward  the  centralization  of  municipal  activities  increasingly  for 
some  time.  The  board  is  now  hampered  and  hindered  by  the  continual 
necessity  of  asking  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  transfer  money  from  one 
fund  to  another  in  order  that  it  may  meet  the  necessary  readjustments 
that  the  school  service  requires. 

Such  administration  takes  the  control  of  public  education  away 
from  the  Board  of  Education,  and  transfers  it  to  other  city  boards  and 
bodies.  It  leads  to  interference  with  the  educational  economy  of  the 
school  system  by  municipal  officers  and  bodies  not  responsible  for  its  man- 
agement.   This  departure  from  the  settled  policy  of  the  state  in  keepine 
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the  work  of  public  education  distinct  from  all  other  municipal  interests 
and  business  would  seem  to  require,  as  the  Court  of  Appeals  has  said, 
express  warrant  in  law  "in  language  so  clear  that  no  doubt  would  arise 
as  to  this  change  of  policy." 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  laws  governing  the  Department 
of  Education  be  codified;  that  the  Board  of  Education  employ  a  legal 
adviser  of  its  own;  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  from  the 
courts  an  interpretation  of  such  parts  of  the  law  as  are  not  clear  in 
order  to  fix  definitely  the  responsibility  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
all  municipal  boards  and  bodies  for  the  administration  of  school  affairs; 
and  that  the  law  be  strictly  followed. 

In  the  matter  of  appropriations  for  school  purposes,  in  general,  we 
find  that  shortage  of  funds  and  insufficient  control  of  funds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Board  of  Education  have  affected  every  department  of  the  school 
system,  and  hence  that  both  the  more  careful  preparation  of  estimates 
and  the  more  careful  consideration  of  them  when  made  are  required. 
Somehow  or  other,  the  Board  of  Education  must  educate  the  children. 
It  is  conducting  an  enterprise  whose  expansion  and  changing  conditions 
are  not  subject  to  its  volition.  Its  territory  is  so  vast  and  changes 
within  it  are  so  rapid  and  so  continuous  that  the  Board  must  have  a 
large  degree  of  freedom  as  to  the  size  of  its  funds  and  the  control  of  its 
funds  in  order  to  meet  its  needs  and  make  the  readjustments  required. 
This  freedom  it  does  not  now  possess.  Estimates  for  school  expendi- 
tures, however  carefully  based  on  data  derived  from  past  experience — 
as  they  should  be — must  therefore  provide  for  a  margin  to  cover  the 
internal  changes  and  the  growth  that  cannot  be  foretold.  But  if  the 
most  careful  statement  of  its  needs  that  can  be  made  is  submitted  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  if  this  statement  receives  equally  careful 
consideration  by  the  tax-appropriating  bodies,  the  inevitable  friction  be^ 
tween  the  tax-appropriating  and  the  tax-consuming  bodies  will  be  re- 
duced to  the  minimum. 

We  find,  further,  that  the  methods  of  accounting  to  the  fiscal  authori- 
ties now  employed  by  the  Board  of  Education  require  modification. 
Proper  accounting  is,  of  course,  indispensable;  but  uniformity  of  ac- 
counting for  different  departments  does  not  sufficiently  take  into  account 
the  great  difference  between  the  business  to  be  transacted  by  the  differ- 
ent departments.  The  present  methods  interfere  too  much  with  the 
prompt  and  effective  discharge  of  educational  business.  Methods  of 
advantage  in  other  departments  are  almost  inevitably  disadvantageous 
in  the  department  of  education.  In  any  event  they  should  be  introduced 
only  after  a  thorough  study  of  them  has  been  made,  and  their  practica- 
bility and  effectiveness  in  promoting  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Board  of  Education  have  been  made  clear. 

The  foregoing  recommendations  and  suggestions  are  intended  to  pro- 
vide immediate  relief  from  the  present  situation.     But  for  the  perma- 
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nent  and  progressive  development  of  the  school  system,  the  city  will 
need  new  and  important  legislation.  The  many  external  hindrances  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  can  be  removed  only  by  making  the 
school  system  independent  of  the  city  government.  Education  is  not  a 
function  of  society  subordinate  to  government;  it  is  a  coordinate  func- 
tion. 

Other  cities  and  states  have  recognized  the  validity  of  the  principle- 
just  stated  and  have  acted  on  it.  For  example:  In , Pennsylvania  the 
school  code  which  went  into  effect  Jan.  i,  1912,  makes'the  School  Board 
of  Philadelphia  (and  other  cities  of  the  state)  an  independent  taxing 
body,  and  gives  it  (and  them)  authority  to  make  loans;  the  board  con- 
trols its  own  funds,  and  is  accountable  directly  to  .the  people.  In  Indian- 
apolis the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  is  a  separate  and  distinct  cor- 
poration. It  has  the  power  to  make  its  own  levies  of  tax  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  sixty-seven  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  taxables,  and  the 
statutes  also  give  the  board  a  bond-issuing  power.  The  municipal  gov- 
ernment of  a  city,  town,  or  village  in  Missouri  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  school  control.  The  boards  of  education  of  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  are  therefore  independent  bodies  with  tax-levying  powers  of 
their  own,  and  full  authority  under  the  state  law  to  do  all  things  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  the  schools  exist. 

We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  established  policy  of  New  York 
state  "to  separate  public  education  and  the  control  and  management  of 
the  schools  from  all  other  municipal  interests  and  business"  be  carried 
out  by  making  the  Board  of  Education  independent  of  the  city  govern- 
rnent  and  giving  it  the  power  to  determine  the  amount  of  money  needed 
for  school  purposes. 

Further,  legislation  is  needed  to  secure  a  new  kind  of  Board  of 
Education.  The  present  board  is  much  too  large.  The  trend  in  Amer- 
ican cities  in  recent  years  is  toward  small  boards  of  education.  Amer- 
ican cities  have  come  to  see  that  a  large  city  must  have  a  small  board. 
The  large  board  lacks  unity,  a  clear  conception  of  its  functions,  and  defi- 
niteness,  promptness,  and  energy  in  the  performance  of  its  duties;  and 
non-progressive  school  administration  is  the  inevitable  result. 

The  defects  of  the  large  board  are  plainly  seen  in  the  record  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York.  As  a  board  "It  has  not 
come  to  close  quarters  with  its  work.  It  has  trusted  its  committees  to 
handle  its  business.  It  has  no  definite  educational  policy.  It  has  not  led 
in  educational  matters.  It  has  not  upheld  the  education  law.  It  has  not 
charged  itself  with  the  duty  of  striving  to  perfect  the  law.  It  has  not 
fought  for  adequate  appropriations  for  school  purposes.  It  has  not  co- 
operated in  the  proper  measure  with  the  local  school  boards.  It  has  not 
devised  one  system  for  the  administration  of  its  business,  but  several 
more  or  less  unrelated  systems.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  helped  to  pass 
'the  anti-merging  bill,'  which  makes  mandatory  upon  it  and  its  successors 
the  appointing  of  all  candidates  whose  names  are  on  the  eligible  list  for 
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three  years,  no  matter  how  many  better  qualified  teachers  are  available." 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  New  York  City  take  steps  to  se- 
cure a  small  unpaid  Board  of  Education  ^by  small,  we  mean  five,  seven, 
or  nine  members)  ;  and  that  the  board  systematize  its  work;  and  clearly 
separate  its  functions  from  those  of  its  executive  and  technical  staff. 
Such  a  board  should  not  be  paid,  because  that  would  cause  the  board 
to  attempt  to  exercise  executive  and  technical  functipns,  and  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  these  functions  the  members  of  the  board  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  requisite  technical  knowledge  and  skill. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  a  body  of  laymen — representatives  of 
the  people.  As  such  their  chief  duty  is  to  appoint  a  competent  staff, 
retain  them  in  office  as  long  as  they  are  competent,  and  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  executive  and  technical  functions  to  be  performed. 
The  board  does  its  work  chiefly  by  requiring  and  hearing  reports  from 
its  staff  on  work  done  or  to  be  done,  by  deliberating  on  and  criticising 
such  reports,  and  by  legislating  on  the  work  done  or  the  measures  pro- 
posed ;  and  by  rendering  a  clear  and  an  adequate  account  of  its  activities 
to  the  people.  One  of  the  most  important  immediate  duties  devolving  on 
such  a  board  would  be  to  study  its  own  functions  so  as  to  enable  it  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  those  functions  and  the  functions  of  its  ex- 
ecutive and  technical  staff.  Until  the  board  does  recognize  the  difference 
between  these  functions  real  progress  in  the  administration  of  school 
affairs  is  impossible. 

Such  a  board  (and  the  present  board)  should  have  a  general  man- 
ager to  unify,  energize,  and  direct  the  work  under  the  general  control 
of  the  board;  and  since  this  work  has  for  its  object  the  education  of  the 
children — for  which  every  detail  of  the  school  system  exists — the  gen- 
eral manager  should  be  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  and  his 
authority  should  be  commensurate  with  his  real  responsibilities. 

At  present  neither  the  charter  nor  the  by-laws  of  the  board  define 
the  functions  of  the  City  Superintendent  as  they  should.  The  work  of 
the  general  offices  is  in  a  dismembered  condition.  Much  business  is  now 
unnecessarily  delayed  and  uneconomically  handled  as  to  expenditure  of 
time  and  energy.  As  general  manager  of  the  whole  educational  enter- 
prise the  City  Superintendent  should  make  his  office  an  administrative 
clearing  house  for  all  its  activities.  A  great  gain  in  the  efficiency  and 
dispatch  with  which  matters  are  attended  to  would  be  the  natural  result. 

A  small  board  would  have  very  few  or  no  standing  committees.  The 
present  board,  like  all  large  boards  of  educatiotl,  transacts  its  business 
through  committees.  While  most  of  the  present  committees  are  efficient 
as  such,  the  members  of  them  devoting  much  time  and  thought  to  their 
work,  the  transaction  of  business  by  the  committees  is  nevertheless  an 
important  cause  of  the  conspicuous  inefficiency  of  the  board.  The  com- 
mittee system  leads  to  a  confusion  of  authority  and  action  between  the 
board  and  its  committees,  and  between  the  committees  themselves.  Mat- 
ters requiring  decision  by  the  committees  must  le  referred  and  re- 
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referred ;  and  differences  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  cohimittees  may  and 
do  defer  action  indefinitely,  or  prevent  it  altogether.  Whatever  unity  of 
action  now  obtains  among  the  several  committees  is  accidental,  or  is 
obtained  by  prolonged  correspondence  between  them;  and  this  means 
vexatious  and  service-impairing  delays  or  even  paralysis  of  the  business 
of  the  system. 

All  this  is  due  to  a  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  general  admin- 
istrative control,  which  the  Board  of  Education  should  exercise  as  a 
whole,  and  the  detailed  executive  functions  that  should  be  delegated  to 
its  administrative  and  supervisory  staff.  Whenever  the  board  charges 
one  of  its  committees  (or  itself)  with  the  details  of  executive  or  tech- 
nical details,  it  attempts  the  impossible;  and  it  loses  sight  of  its  own 
most  important  and  vitally  essential  lunction,  namely,  that  of  deciding 
general  policies  and  seeing  that  its  deliberate  judgments  on  those  poli- 
cies are  effectively  carried  out  by  the  staff.  The  staff,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  City  Superintendent  as  coordinator  and  general  manager  of 
all  the  board's  business,  and  not  the  committees  of  the  board,  have  the 
time  and  should  have  the  special  qualifications  required  for  carrying  out 
the  decisions  reached  by  the  board.     That  is  what  the  staff  is  for. 

Accordingly,  we  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education  confine 
itself  to  the  general  direction  and  control  of  the  school  systems  that 
the  board  recognize  the  necessity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  its  work 
as  a  whole,  and  of  employing  the  informed  and  deliberate  judgment  of 
the  whole  body  to  conduct  its  business ;  that  it  turn  over  all  executive 
and  technical  functions  to  its  staff,  under  the  unifying  leadership  of  the 
City  Superintendent  as  the  board's  general  manager  or  chief  executive; 
and  that  the  work  of  committees,  if  committees  are  found  necessar}", 
should  be  limited  to  the  preparation  of  business  for  the  board's  con- 
sideration. 

Further,  to  prevent  needless  and  business-obstructing  jealousy  of 
function  between  the  board  and  its  general  manager,  and  to  make  his 
position  on  all  official  acts  a  matter  of  record,  we  recommend  that  the 
City  Superintendent  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Precedents  for  making  the  chief  executive  a  member  of  governing 
boards  of  educational  institutions  are  found  in  the  management  of 
American  universities ;  and  the  causes  which  led  to  such  action  are  alto- 
gether similar  to  those  now  prevailing  in  the  administration  of  city 
school  systems. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  administrative  system  of  the  Department  of  Education  out- 
lined above,  we  recommend  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Ap- 
praisal carefully  follow  up  the  working  of  this  reorganization  if  it  be 
adopted,  or  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  adopted,  so  that  a  foundation  for 
progressive  improvement  may  be  laid  in  well  authenticated,  recorded, 
and  organized  experience. 
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The  Local  School  Boards 

The  list  of  duties  to  be  performed  by  each  of  the  forty-six  local 
school  boards  is  extensive.  Some  of  them  rightfully  belong  to  a  board 
of  laymen  such  as  the  local  boards  are;  some  of  them  ought  not  to  be 
assigned  to  such  boards,  they  belong  to  the  executive  and  stipervisory 
staff.  We  accordingly  recommend,  first  of  all,  a  revision  of  the  duties 
of  the  local  boards  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  assignment  of  duties  to  the  local  boards  that  should  be  assigned  to 
the  staff,  and  for  which  the  staff  should  be  held  responsible. 

We  find  that  while  a  few  local  boards  take  their  duties  seriously,  and 
are  really  helpful  to  the  schools  of  their  districts,  at  present  these  boards, 
on  the  whole,  render  little  real  service.  The  principal  reasons  given  by 
local  board  members  for  the  feebleness  of  the  local  boards  are  that  the 
local  boards  have  responsibility,  but  no  authority,  together  with  the 
paralyzing  discoiitent  growing  out  of  such  a  situation;  and  the  failure 
of  the  Board  of  Education  actively  to  encourage  the  cooperation  of  the 
local  boards. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  does  not  seem  to  us  valid.  The  authority 
of  the  local  boards  ought  not  to  be  increased.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
for  the  crhool  system  than  to  have  the  authority  for  school  administra- 
tion dispersed  throughout  the  forty-six  districts.  Their  functions  are  the 
functions  of  lay  visitors  officially  designated  to  keep  the  people  of  their 
several  districts  in  touch  with  the  schools.  As  such,  they  not  only  visit 
and  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  what  they  see  in  the 
schools;  they  are  also,  or  should  be,  the  watchful  lay  guardians  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  people.  In  this  great  city  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  too  remote  from  the  local  neighborhoods  to  keep  well  informed 
concerning  the  response  the  schools  actually  make  to  the  people's  needs 
as  seen  by  the  people.  This  information  the  local  boards  should  get, 
and  after  thorough  deliberation  transmit  to  the  board.  The  local  board 
may  and  should  keep  in  personal  touch  with  the  teachers,  supervisory 
officers,  and  parents  of  their  respective  neighborhoods,  and  thus  supply 
a  valuable  local  watchfulness  and  support  to  all  concerned.  They  should 
not  themselves  attempt  to  interfere  with  administration,  supervision,  or 
classroom  work,  but  they  should  convey  their  views,  as  laymen,  to  the 
proper  officials,  or  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  both.  Their  real  func- 
tions should  therefore  be  definitely  recommendatory,  not  administrative. 
For  the  adequate  discharge  of  these  functions  no  more  authority  is  re- 
quired than  they  already  possess.  Rather,  as  has  been  pointed  out  al- 
ready, some  of  the  duties  now  devolving  on  them  should  not  be  assigned 
to  them ;  and  a  revision  of  their  duties  should  be  made  with  a  view  to 
relieving  the  local  boards  of  such  duties  and  assigning  them  to  the 
executiye  and  supervisory  staff — where  they  belong. 

As  to  the  second  reason  given  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  local  boards. 
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it  seems  clear  that,  unless  the  Board  of  Education  actively  encourages 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  boards,  no  helpful  cooperation  can  be  ex- 
pected. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  board  has 
not  concerned  itself  much  with  the  local  boards.  So  far  as  the  records 
furnished  us  go,  they  show  that  wherever  the  member  of  the  Bpard  of 
Education  who  is  a  member  of  a  local  board  is  faithful  and  active  as  a 
local  board  member,  the  local  board  does  render  a  real  service  to  its 
district.  But  such  instances  of  active  membership  in  a  local  board  by  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not  common.  If  some  one  offi- 
cer in  the  general  offices  were  charged  with  working  out  the  details  of  a 
plan  of  helpful  cooperation  with  the  local  boards,  including  regular  re- 
ports on  their  work,  a  useful  scheme  of  mutual  helpfulness  would  re- 
sult. We  accordingly  recommend  that  the  legal  duties  of  the  local 
school  boards  be  revised  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  their  chief  duty  that 
of  visiting  and  inspecting  the  schools,  and  developing  the  interest  of  the 
community  in  them ;  and  that  the  Board  of  Education  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  make  them  an  integral  part  of  the  organized  school  service. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  the  public 
school  system  of  New  York  City  has  made  since  the  consolidation,  it  is 
seriously  defective.  It  needs  thorough  reorganization  in  respect  to  its 
administration  by  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  supervisory  staff; 
and  in  respect  to  its  general  system  of  supervision.  The  Board  of  Edu- 
cation needs  a  clear  conception  of  its  functions,  and  should  come  to 
close  quarters  with  its  work.  In  the  general  system  of  supervision,  help- 
ful cooperation  under  leadership  should  replace  bvireaucratic  control. 
The  Board  of  Superintendents  fulfils  no  useful  function,  and  should  be 
abolished.  The  Board  of  Examiners  is  decidedly  efficient,  but  needs 
reorganization  to  improve  and  maintain  its  efficiency.  The  quality  of 
the  teaching  in  the  elementary  schools,  at  least,  is,  in  general,  not  good. 
The  courses  of  study  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools  need 
thoroughgoing  revision,  and  flexibility  should  replace  rigidity  in  their 
administration.  Provision  for  the  discovery,  segregation,  and  treatment 
of  mentally  defective  children  is  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
compulsory  attendance  service  is  inefficient;  it  emphasizes  police 
functions  rather  than  preventive  measures,  and  the  staff  needs 
reorganization  on  a  functional  basis.  The  recognized  advantages 
of  intermediate  schools  in  relieving  congestion  have  not  led  to  the 
further  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
realize  the  exceptional  educational  opportunities  these  schools  afford : 
promotions  and  non-promotions  are  not  studied  so  as  to  yield  a  real  basis 
for  a  maximum  rate  of  promotion ;  part-time  classes  should  be  abolished ; 
the  estimated  need  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high 
schools  is  not  based  on  indisputable  and  well-organized  data.  The  pro- 
vision for  industrial  education  is  so  meager  as  to  be  almost  neglioible; 
neither  industrial  nor  commercial  education  is  so  maintained  as  to  secure 
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the  necessary  effective  cooperation  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  co- 
operative and  continuation  schools  are  wholly  absent.  Habitual  self- 
scrutiny  and  an  appeal  to  well-conducted  investigations  and  experiments 
to  secure  the  necessary  data  to  confirm  or  refute  educational  opinion 
and  furnish  the  regulative  for  all  the  activities  of  the  school  system  and 
for  its  adequate  financial  support  are  lacking. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  CLASSROOM  INSTRUCTION 


CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL 
INQUIRY,  AND  PROF.  PAUL  H.  HANUS  AND  PROF.  FRANK 
M.  McMURRY,  RELATING  TO  PROF.  McMDRRY'S  REPORT. 


Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Prof.  Frank 
M.  McMurry  proffering  questions. 

August  13,  1912. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  rendered  to  it,  feels  that  the  report  might 
be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars  as  to  which  it  desires  to  offer  you 
the  following  suggestions  with  the  request  that  you  supplement  the 
report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend  and  supplement  the  re- 
port as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you  be  good  enough  to 
forward  to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley  proof  now  in  hand, 
which  the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the  printer  for  new  galley. 

In  re  report  upon  class  room  instruction. 

1.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  state  the  number  of  specialists 
assisting,  their  qualifications,  preparation  for  the  investigation  (espe- 
cially the  directions  given  them)  and  other  information  concerning  them 
that  would  give  a  basis  for  judging  their  qualifications  for  the;  several 
tasks  assigned  them? 

2.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  give  a  statistical  summary  of  the 
schools,  kindergartens,  pupils,  teachers,  age,  sex,  grades,  classes,  sub- 
jects, etc.,  visited  by  you  and  the  same  for  those  visited  by  your  assist- 
ants, together  with  statements  of  time  spent  in  the  various  classes  during 
such  investigation?  In  the  judgment  of  the  Committee,  a  statement  of 
the  above  facts  will  forestall  a  questioning  of  the  basis  for  certain 
conclusions  drawn. 

3.  Will  you  please  state  whether  the  working  theory  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools  as  described  by  you  is  the  expression  of  opinions  of  teach- 
ers and  principals,  or  is  it  the  expression  of  opinions  to  you  by  those 
in  charge  of  supervision  of  instruction? 

4.  The  Committee  would  like  to  have  an  expression  of  your  opinion 
as  to  the  worth  of  such  tests  of  efficiency  of  teachers  as  those  applied  by 
Courtis. 

5.  In  the  discussion  (galley  209)  of  the  attitude  of  teachers,  it 
would  appear  desirable  to  state,  in  connection  with  each  of  the  alleged 
opinions  held  by  them  concerning  their  own  status  and  the  conditions 
tinder  which  ,they  work,  the  number  of  teachers  expressing  such  opinion. 

6.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  define  more  clearly  the  status  of  the 
class  room  teacher  (galley  209),  how  much  liberty  she  should  have, 
in  what  respect  and  to  what  degree  it  should  be  prescribed? 
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7.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  discuss  more  fully  the  grounds 
for  the  recommendation  that  unruly  pupils  be  sent  to  specified  schools 
where  they  may  receive  corporal  punishment  ? 

In  re  report  on  course  of  study 

1.  Would  you  recommend  that  there  be  a  curriculum  and  syllabi 
of  any  kind  for  the  kindergarten? 

2.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  it  would  be  desirable  to  give 
selections  from  a  course  of  study  and  from  a  syllabus  that  meet  with 
your  tests,  so  the  readers  of  your  report  may  the  better  appreciate, 
through  illustration,  your  meaning  when  you  say,  as  on  page  213,  that 
"the  syllabus  sug;gests  uniformity  in  detailed  practice,"  and  when  you 
say,  as  on  page  215,  "the  curriculum  and  syllabus  fail  in  omitting  ex- 
tensive and  helpful  suggestions." 

3.  Will  you  state  what  reasons  there  are  against  using  other 
material  for  composition  than  is  used  for  the  study  of  literature  (see 
paragraph  5,  galley  214). 

4.  The  Committee  believes  that  you  should  state  whether  you 
found  any  evidence  that  the  syllabus  emphasized  minor  details  because 
of  the  general  failure  of  pupils  with  respect  to  those  details,  and,  if  so, 
what  that  evidence  is.      (For  example,  paragraph  6,  galley  212.) 

5.  Will  you  specify  how  the  law  in  regard  to  temperance  instruc- 
tion makes  it  difficult  to  plan  a  well  organized  course  of  study  (galley 
227)  ? 

6.  The  Committee  considers  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  you 
to  state,  together  with  your  reasons  therefor,  whether  the  greater  fault 
of  the  curriculum  and  syllabus  of  the  New  York  elementary  schools 
lies  in  the  material  of  the  curriculum  and  course  of  study,  or  in  their 
administration. 

7.  Do  you  contend  that  most  teachers  can  teach  technical  grammar 
in  connection  with  hterature  without  having  the  instruction  in  grammar 
impair  the  literary  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  the  production  under  con- 
sideration ? 

8.  Do  you  contend  that  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  technical  gram- 
mar can  be  obtained  in  that  way  to  serve  in  the  study  of  foreign  lan- 
guages ? 

9.  The  Committee  believes  that  you  should  state  whether  you  have 
found  that,  in  general,  those  teachers  and  principals  who  have  been 
given  latitude  to  formulate  their  courses  of  study  have  adapted  those 
studies  to  the  needs  of  their  communities.  The  Committee  would  like 
a  statement  of  the  facts  of  your  experience  in  this  connection. 

10.  When  investigation  and  experience  have  shown  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  schools  have  come  from 
other  schools,  and  that  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  in  the  lower  grades  of  the 
school  will  be  in  other  schools  before  they  complete  the  upper  grades 
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do  you  believe  that  such  pupils  can  profit  through  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  school  has  a  curriculum  made  up  as  recommended  in  galley 
230? 

II.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  state  at  length  the  reasons  why 
a  single  curriculum  could  not  be  so  made  as  to  be  adaptable  to  the 
needs  of  individual  pupils  as  well  as  to  individual  schools  (galley  230)  ? 

Please  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how  soon  I 
may  expect  from  you  the  material  requested. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

Dr.  Frank  McMurry, 

Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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Xetter  from  Prof.  Frank  M.  McMiirry  answering  the  letter  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  proffering  questions. 


Trumansburg,  N.  Y.,  Lake  Cayuga, 

August  26,  1912. 
Mr.  John  P.  Mitchel, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  Mitchel: — On  receiving  your  suggestions  about  addi- 
tions to  my  report  in  regard  to  the  schools  I  wrote  out  a  brief  state- 
-ment  in  regard  to  each  item  and  forwarded  the  same  to  Prof.  Hanus, 
as  chairman  of  Committee.  No  doubt  you  have  already  heard,  from  him 
in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Yours  truly, 

F.   M.   McMurry. 
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Reply  of  Prof.  Frank  M.  McMurry  to  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry,  dated  August  13,  1912. 


/.     My  Report  on  Class  Room  Instruction 

I  and  2.  (e.  Worthy  of  consideration).  I  have  already  met  this  sug- 
gestion as  far  as  seems  to  me  advisable  by  adding  a  note  to  my  original 
paper.     *     *     * 

3.  (a.  &  b.  Partly  covered  in  report,  but  confusing.)  The  work- 
ing theory  referred  to  is  gathered  from  many  sources,  being  caught  in 
conversation  with  teachers  and  principals,  being  observed  in  the  curricu- 
lum also,  etc.  The  question  is  an  odd  one  at  best,  since  principals 
are  themselves  in  charge  of  supervision  of  instruction,  although  they 
seem  to  be  here  contrasted  with  those  in  charge  of  it! 

4.  (a.  Immaterial.)  I  am  inclined  to  value  the  Courtis  tests  highly, 
although  I  have  not  familiarized  myself  with  them  enough  to  feel  secure 
in  my  judgment. 

5.  (a.  Immaterial,  number  merely  being  a  minor  matter  here.)  The 
question,  or  suggestion,  would  hardly  have  been  raised  had  the  Parts 
II  and  III  of  my  report  been  kept  in  mind,  for  the  matter  is  not  mainly 
decided  by  the  mere  number  of  teachers  expressing  such  opinions. 

a.  Lack  of  authority  to  punish  is  discussed  later  somewhat;  but 
there  is  no  question  about  the  lack,  since  punishment  is  expressly  for- 
bidden, by  rtile. 

b.  The  lack  of  freedom  among  teachers,  so  far  as  the  curriculum 
and  syllabi  are  concerned,  is  most  clearly  revealed  in  the  latter. 

c.  And  the  lack  of  leadership  is  most  clearly  shown  in  the  character 
of  supervision.  The  main  test  of  their  statements  of  discontent  is  found 
in  Part  II  and  III  of  my  report.  I  have  not  attempted  to  keep  an  exact 
copy  of  answers  on  such  matters;  but  I  have  attempted  to  see  whether 
or  not  such  complaints  prevailed,  and,  what  is  more  important,  whether 
or  not  they  seemed  justified. 

6.  (c.  Already  answered  or  covered.)  I  have  done  this  in  numerous 
ways  in  my  Parts  II  and  III.  It  would  be  very  unwise  to  introduce 
such  matter  at  this  point,  since  it  does  not  belong  here  at  all. 

7.  (e.  Worthy  of  careful  consideration.)  We  considered  this  mat- 
ter several  times.  I  have  made  a  much  more  extensive  study  of  the 
topic  than  was  shown  in  my  original  report:  same  is  now  in  printer's 
hands. 
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II.     My  Report  on  Course  of  Study 

1.  (c.  Already  answered  or  covered.)  Yes;  not  one  uniform  course; 
but  one  adapted  to  each  kindergarten,  as  in  case  of  elementary  schools. 

2.  (c.  Already  covered,  at  least  in  part.)  My  report  throughout 
contains  many  constructive  criticisms,  many  of  which  exactly  meet  this 
suggestion. 

3.  (b.  Confusing.)  The  value  of  correlation  of  studies  has  been  so 
extensively  discussed  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  that  it  seems  to 
me  inadvisable  to  argue  here  in  its  favor.    Such  matter  must  be  assumed. 

4.  (b.  Confusing.)  If  children  did  show  weakness  in  details,  the 
remedy  could  never  be  to  propose  a  curriculum  composed  mainly  of 
details.  That  remedy  would  tend  to  produce  the  defect,  rather  than 
to  cure  it.    Hence,  I  am  not  interested  in  this  point.    The  point  is  crude. 

5.  (Confusing.)  In  writing  my  report  I  have  been  compelled  to 
presuppose  some  knowledge  of  education.  I  have  assumed,  for  instance, 
that  a  course  on  temperance,  prescribed  largely  as  to  time  and  content, 
without  reference  to  child  nature  and  to  other  parts  of  the  curriculum, 
would  make  it  difficult  to  plan  a  well  organized  course.  If  this  is  not 
self-evident,  it  would  require  a  whole  course  in  education  to  make  it 
evident  I  am  afraid. 

6.  (b.  Confusing.)  Both  the  curriculum  and  supervision  are  bad. 
Which  is  the  more  at  fault  I  could  not  easily  say.  Neither  can  be  very 
efifective,  unless  the  other  is  reasonably  good. 

7  and  8.  (b.  Confusing.)  I  have  opposed  teaching  technical  grammar, 
as  a  separate  subject,  or  a  science.  My  suggestion  is  that  most  teachers 
could  teach  the  few  points  needed  in  literature  in  connection  with  it  far 
more  advantageously  than  they  now  teach  them. 

One  of  the  objects  of  studying  foreign  languages  is  to  learn  gram- 
mar— so  very  many  say.     I  am  not  "contending"  anything  on  point  8. 

9.  (b.  Confusing.)  If  reference  is  made  here  to  New  York  City 
my  answer  is  that  such  latitude  has  not  been  given.  If  reference  is 
made  to  other  places,  the  answer  is,  probably,  more  often  "no"  than 
"yes."  But  the  point  is,  not  that  people  should  be  given  latitude  to  adapt 
their  subject  matter  to  pupils;  but  that  they  should  have  pressure  put 
upon  them  to  do  it.     Then  we  would  secure  it  much  more  often. 

10.  (a.  Immaterial.)     Yes. 

11.  (d.  Require  much  further  investigation  and  study.)  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  this  means.  For  instance,  I  do  not  know  whether 
"single"  here  means  "uniform"  or  not.  I  have  argued  this  question 
very  briefly.  But  it  is  a  very  large  question,  and  one  that  would  require 
very  extensive  treatment,  if  thoroughly  discussed.  By  making  a  definite 
recommendation  on  the  matter  I  wanted  to  pave  the  way  for  a  general 
discussion  along  this  line. 
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Classification  of  the  questions  from  Mr.  Mitchel's  letter  of  August  13,  1912, 
supplied  by  Professor  McMtxrry  at  the  request  of  Professor  Paul  H. 
Hanus. 


a.  Immaterial 3   . .  i . .  Part  I,  McMurray's  report. 

2 

7 

b.  Confusing 7    .  .  3 . .  Part  I,  "  "' 

3 
4 
5 
6..  Part  II, 

7 
8 

c.  Already  answered  or  covered 3   . .  6 .  .Part  I,  " 

I.. Part  II, 
2 

d.  Requiringfurther  investigation,  etc.   i      11..  Part  II,  " 

e.  Worthy  of  consideration 3   . .  i .  .Part  I, 

2 
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Quality  of  Instruction  in  the  New  York  City  Kindergartens  and 
Elementary  Public  Schools  ^ 

I 

A.     Standards 

Inadequacy  of  Customary  Knowledge  Tests  as  Basis  for  Judging  Instruction 

It  is  customary  to  judge  the  quality  of  instruction  by  direct  exami- 
nation of  children  in  subject  matter.  For  instance,  they  are  asked  to 
state  the  causes  of  the  Revolutionary  War;  to  tell  who  is  now  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States ;  to  name  and  locate  the  capitals  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Kansas;  and  to  make  an  outline  drawing  of  South  America. 
If  most  of  such  questions  are  correctly  answered,  the  instruction  is 
called  good ;  if  not,  it  is  rated  as  poor. 

We  agree,  of  course,  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  one  of  the 
prominent  aims  of  the  school,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  in  any 
careful  investigation  of  instruction.  But  such  a  test,  as  the  sole  or  prin- 
cipal basis  for  judging  instruction,  has  seemed  to  us  so  inadequate  that 
we  have  rejected  it,  and  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  the  results  depend  too  much  upon  accidental  con- 
ditions, like  recency  of  review  of  the  particular  facts  called  for,  or  free- 
dom from  embarrassment  or  excitement. 

In  the  second  place,  the  customary  examination  is  too  superficial 
and  narrow  a  test  of  knowledge.  It  is  superficial  because  the  good  mem- 
ory, which  enables  one  to  reproduce  facts,  whether  they  have  been  di- 
gested or  not,  is  too  much  at  a  premium ;  it  often  allows  the  thoughtless 
child  to  lead  the  class.     And  it  is  narrow  because  the  subject  matter  of 

'  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  is  made  here  to  pass  j  udgment 
upon  the  entire  work  of  the  kindergartens  and  elementary  schools.  The  topic  under 
investigation  is  the  quality  of  instruction  alone.  There  are  aims  of  the  school  not  fully 
included  in  the  aims  of  its  teaching,  and  there  are  important  means  for  their  accomplish- 
ment besides  instruction,  such,  for  example,  as  the  personal  influence  of  the  teacher. 
The  investigation  has  been  thus  limited,  with  the  idea  that,  if  this  one  broad  topic  were 
properly  treated,  more  would  be  accomplished,  considering  the  time  and  energy  at  our 
disposal,  than  if  the  entire  field  were  covered. 

Twelve  persons  have  shared  actively  in  the  collection  of  data  on  which  this 
portion  of  the  report  is  based,  visiting  at  least  sixty  schools  in  the  boroughs  of  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Queens.  Altogether  not  less  than  three  hundred 
recitations  were  seen,  in  the  majority  of  which  the  observation  covered  all  or  most  of 
the  period.  In  addition,  many  teachers  and  principals  (not  less  than  one  hundred, 
in  all)  have  been  consulted  at  length  as  to  the  quality  of  the  instruction,  and  the 
conditions'  determining  it. 
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the  studies  is  by  no  means  all  that  one  needs  to  know.  Indeed  it  is  prob- 
able that  knowledge  of  right  methods  of  work  is  even  more  important. 
Certainly  many  an  enlightened  professor  in  college  is  more  _  interested 
in  giving  his  students  an  understanding  of  the  proper  method  of  study- 
ing his  subject  than  a  knowledge  of  its  subject  matter;  and  proper  con- 
trol of  method  is  even  more  worthy  of  attention  in  the  elementary  school, 
because  habits  of  procedure  are,  in  the  main,  acquired  there  by  the  great 
majority  of  our  population. 

In  the  third  place,  even  if  the  customai-y  examinations  fairly  tested 
the  understanding  of  facts,  such  understanding  is  still  only  one  of  the 
principal  things  expected  from  instruction,  and  not  the  most  important. 
Indeed,  there  are  several  things  above  and  beyond  knowledge  which 
should  result  from  instruction;  and  the  latter  does  or  does  not  include 
these  according  to  its  degree  of  excellence.  Partly  because  the  customary 
examinations  fail  to  give  information  about  these  higher  effects  of  teach- 
ing, they  have  been  rejected  as  a  standard. 

Finally,  such  tests  are  unsatisfactory  because  they  do  little  beyond 
revealing  the  present  status.  This  investigation  has  not  been  under- 
taken solely  with  the  idea  of  discovering  present  conditions.  It  has  been 
undertaken  with  the  additional  purpose,  if  changes  were  needed,  of 
pointing  out  ways  in  which  improvements  might  best  be  effected.  For 
that  reason;  also,  it  was  important  that  standards  for  judging  instruction 
be  chosen  that,  while  showing  how  good  or  poor  the  instruction  now  is, 
should  at  the  same  time  suggest  the  directions  that  further  progress 
might  take. 

Relation  of  the  Desired  Basis  to  the  Aims  of  the  Instruction 

What  standards,  then,  should  be  set  up?  The  customary  examina- 
tions do,  at  least,  give  one  suggestion.  Knowledge  has  so  ofteri  been 
taken  as  the  standard  of  worth  simply  because  it  is  one  of  the  purposes 
of  instruction,  although  not  the  most  prominent.  This  suggests  that 
purposes,  in  any  field,  should  be  the  standards  of  value  in  that  field; 
this  is  a  suggestion  that  seems  to  us  to  hold,  in  general,  and  one  that 
has  been  of  great  importance  throughout  this  investigation. 

The  leading  purposes  of  instruction,  therefore,  must  form  the  basis 
for  judging  its  quality;  instruction  that  accomplishes  these  aims  fairly 
well  is  of  a  high  order;  that  which  does  not  accomplish  them  at  all,  or 
very  poorly,  is  of  a  low  order. 

Where  the  Aims  of  Instruction  Must  Be  Found 

It  is  not  easy  to  state  the  main  objects  of  teaching.  But  since  they 
are  commonly  supposed  to  include  such  a  control  of  themselves  and  of 
the  world's  resources  by  pupils  as  will  make  them  high-minded,  resource- 
ful, and  generally  efficient  participators  in  the  world's  affairs,'  the  more 
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immediate  purposes  of  instruction  must  be  found  among  the  leading 
things  necessary  for  proper  daily  living.  That  is,  we  must  look  directly 
to  the  life  about  us  to  find  what  subject  matter  the  school  should  offer, 
and  how  this  should  be  treated.  Its  curriculum  will  be  good  to  the 
extent  that  it  contains  problems — mental,  moral,  esthetic,  and  economic 
— that  are  socially  vital  and  yet  within  the  pupils'  appreciation;  and  its 
method  of  presenting  that  curriculum  will  be  good  to  the  extent  that 
it  exemplifies  the  methods  of  solving  problems  found  most  effective  by 
the  world's  most  intelligent  workers. 

This  proposition  is,  possibly,  the  most  debatable  one  that  we  have 
to  ofifer  on  the  question  of  standards.  For  many  schools,  that  seem  to 
accept  character  as  their  final  aim,  tend  strongly  to  eschew  any  close 
relation  between  instruction  and  daily  living. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  much  of  the  present  dissatisfaction 
with  the  schools,  particularly  complaint  about  waste,  is  due  to  want  of 
this  relationship.  We  are  also  convinced  that,  in  taking  this  position 
with  reference  to  the  elementary  school,  we  are  expressing  the  best  mod- 
ern educational  thought. 

Standards  Used  in  This  Investigation 

Any  list  of  the  main  elerhents  in  daily  living  that  might  be  taken  as 
standards  in  judging  instruction  would  vary  somewhat  in  length  and 
quality  according  to  the  individual  who  made  it.  Yet  such  lists  would 
duplicate  each  other  to  a  great  extent,  because  there  are  certain  things 
that  are  common  essentials  to  every  person's  welfare.  The  following  four 
factors,  because  of  their  universality,  are  particularly  worthy  of  accept- 
ance as  aims  of  school  instruction.  And  while  others  could  easily  be 
added,  these  few  seem  to  us  sufficient  in  quality  and  scope  to  test  the  gen- 
eral effectiveness  of  the  teaching. 

I.    The  Purposes  Inculcated  in  Pupils 

One  of  these  factors  is  motive.  One  of  the  great  differences  be- 
tween efficient  and  inefficient  men  is  found  in  the  purposes  that  move 
them.  The  quality  of  a  man's  aims  chiefly  detennines  the  quality  of  his 
character;  their  variety  determines  his  breadth;  and  their  intensity  his 
energy  of  thought  (including  imagination),  feeling,  and  action.  Pur- 
poses bear  the  same  relation  to  efficiency  among  young  people  as  among 
men.  One  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  instruction,  therefore,  should 
be  to  lead  pupils  to  want  to  know,  to  do,  and  to  be. 

This  is  necessary,  first  of  all,  for  present  conduct.  If  children  behave 
badly  in  the  street,  or  if  they  are  lazy,  the  school  is  questioned.  That  is, 
the  public  holds  the  school  responsible  for  developing  character  now, 
while  the  pupil  is  still  young.  But  it  is  necessary  for  the  future,  also. 
In  particular,  the  time  will  come  when  the  pupil  must  choose  his  voca- 
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tion.  If  he  has  no  ardent  desires,  no  plans,  his  selection  must  be  blindly- 
made.  On  the  other  hand,  if  his  ambitions  have  increased  and  improved 
along  with  his  knowledge,  a  way  has  been  prepared  to  meet  this  crisis, 
and  his  choice  i^  far  more  likely  to  be  intelligent  and  confident. 

Instruction  cannot,  therefore,  rest  satisfied  with  cold  facts  alone. 
Its  quality  is  to  be  measured,  partly,  by  its  provision  for  growth  in 
motive.  One  object  of  teaching  a  pupil  how  to  keep  the  skin  healthy 
should  be  to  arouse  a  desire  on  his  part  to  practice  the  rules  of  health 
thus  learned.  One  object  of  teaching  him  to  play  games  should  be  to 
make  him  want  to  learn  more  games,  even  throughout  life.  One  object 
of  teaching  the  Crusades  in  history  might  well  be,  by  showing  how  super- 
ficial the  causes  were,  and  how  much  the  warfare  cost,  to  influence  the 
youth's  attitude  toward  the  present  movement  for  arbitration.  One  ob- 
ject of  teaching  about  John  Hampton  is  to  lead  pupils  to  determine  to 
imitate  him.  One  object  of  teaching  the  geography  of  Germany  is,  by 
showing  how  closely  she  is  shut  in  by  neighbors,  to  make  pupils  watch- 
ful for  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  touching  the  German  attitude 
toward  war  and  her  preparation  for  it. 

Such  an  outcome  from  instruction  cannot  be  left  to  chance.  It  must 
be  secured  by  careful  planning,  and  in  two  respects :  First,  a  curriculum 
must  be  selected  that  is  near  enough  to  the  child's  interests  to  be  capable 
of  nourishing  ambitions.  Not  every  large  topic  can  be  of  this  nature, 
but  every  study  can  be  expected  to  contain  many  large  topics  that  have 
the  power  of  arousing  specific  hopes  for  the  future. 

After  such  a  curriculum  has  been  secured,  much  depends  upon  the 
method  of  its  presentation.  An  instructor  in  literature  in  a  certain  sev- 
enth grade,  after  having  brought  her  class  to  a  fair  understanding  of 
Browning's  short  poem,  "The  Patriot,"  raised  the  question,  "Are  we 
now  through  with  this  selection?"  The  pupils  looked  somewhat  sur- 
prised, having  supposed  that  their  full  duty  was  performed.  But,  seeing 
that  more  was  expected,  they  replied,  after  some  hesitation,  "We  might 
read  it  again."  Also  "We  might  memorize  it."  They  were  endeavoring 
to  satisfy  the  teacher  rather  than  to  express  any  plan  that  had  appealed 
to  them. 

Yet  the  poem  might,  without  difficulty,  have  been  so  presented  that 
the  children  would  have  replied  with  some  enthusiasm :  "I  want  to  come 
back  to  this,  particularly  to  enjoy  the  first  two  stanzas  in  contrast  with 
the  fourth  and  fifth;  I  want  to  see  whether  such  a  quick  change  of  for- 
tune often  happens  in  real  life;  also  to  see  whether  the  fault,  in  such 
cases,  lies  with  the  man  himself  or  with  the  people."  The  teacher  pos- 
sessed the  skill  necessary  to  secure  such  responses ;  but  there  was  little 
evidence  that  she  had  planned  for  them.  Thus  definite  planning  and 
some  skill,  both  in  the  making  of  the  curriculum  and  in  its  presentation, 
are  required,  in  order  to  inculcate  purposes  properly,  or  to  meet  this  first 
test  of  the  quality  of  instruction. 
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2.     Consideration  of  Values 

A  second  extremely  important  factor  in  daily  living  is  the  weighing 
of  values.  Worth  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  necessary  ideas  in 
adult  life.  Any  business  man  will  illustrate  this  fact  in  five  minutes  of 
conversation.  In  any  field  of  experience  there  are  usually  facts,  ideas, 
and  projects  of  varying  value,  and  excellence  in  distinguishing  their 
relative  merits  is  a  kind  of  excellence  that  every  one  requires ;  it  is  based 
on  a  study  of  causes  or  reasons  and  is  synonymous  with  good  sense,  or 
wisdom.  It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  good  judgment  mainly 
signifies  proper  appreciation  of  relative  values. 

Considerations  of  worth  are  approximately  as  common  and  neces- 
sary among  children  as  among  adults.  They  judge  the  merits  of  teach- 
ers and  the  justice  of  treatment  from  both  teachers  and  parents  quite 
freely,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  They  must  often  judge  when  it  is 
safe  to  cross  a  street,  what  wrap  they  shall  wear,  what  games  it  is  best 
to  play,  what  treatment  they  shall  accept  from  their  mates,  and  what 
kinds  of  reading  matter  they  shall  select.  In  all  such  cases  they  can 
blunder  by  overestimating  minor  matters,  or  they  can  show  wisdom. 
Preparation  for  both  their  present  and  their  future  lives  requires,  there- 
fore, that  they  be  constant  students  of  the  worth  of  things. 

This  makes  a  study  of  values  a  prominent  part  of  school  instruction. 
All  school  branches  contain  facts  of  varying  degrees  of  importance. 
Many  names  in  history,  many  dates,  many  places  in  geography,  many 
words  that  one  might  learn  to  spell,  are  insignificant,  and  should  be 
slighted.  Other  names,  dates,  and  places,  etc.,  are  vital  and  should  re- 
ceive emphasis.  Since  it  is  one  of  the  main  needs  of  children  to  dis- 
tinguish between  these  two  classes  of  facts,  one  of  the  main  duties  of 
teachers  is  to  help  them  do  this.  By  omitting  it  there  are  bound  to  be 
much  waste  of  time  and  much  misunderstanding  of  subjects;  and  by  in- 
cluding it  a  close  relation  is  established  between  instruction  and  growth 
in  good  judgment. 

Provision  for  this  selective  habit  in  study  again  concerns  both  cur- 
riculum and  method.  Just  as  new  truths  can  be  understood  only  through 
related  truths  already  known,  so  new  values  can  be  appreciated  only  on 
the  basis  of  related  old  values.  Therefore,  the  topics  in  the  curriculum 
must  be  near  enough  to  things  that  are  dear  to  the  pupil  for  him  to  feel 
their  worth.  If  a  seventh-grade  class  in  history  were  asked  to  point  to 
the  most  important  paragraph  in  a  chapter  telling  about  the  United 
States  bank,  they  would  have  to  choose  at  random,  for  the  topic  is  too 
foreign  to  them  to  awaken  feelings  of  appreciation.  Or,  if  they  were 
frank,  and  were  asked  to  state  what  they  most  valued  in  that  chapter, 
they  might  reply,  "Nothing  at  all."  That  answer  would  express  their 
attitude  toward  many  other  topics  often  included  in  school  curricula. 
All  that  can  be  done  by  them  in  many  such  cases  is  to  try  to  understand 
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whatever  is-stated,  and  memorize  it  passively,  omitting  all  considerations 
of  value. 

But  after  only  suitable  subject  matter  has  been  selected,  much  still 
depends  upon  method.  Good  method  will  ever  keep  pupils  alert  to 
values.  For  examplp,  some  parts  of  most  stories  being  more  impor- 
tant than  others,  and  some  errors  made  by  children  being  more  worthy  of 
correction  than  others,  pupils  even  in  the  lower  grades  should  be  led 
to  consider  which  are  the  more  significant,  with  much  emphasis  on  rea- 
sons. Most  pupils  will  distribute  their  time  somewhat  equally  over 
a  given  list  of  words  for  spelling,  unless  they  are  taught  to  pick  out 
the  few  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  spell,  and  to  concentrate  upon 
them.  They  will  do  the  same  in  learning  the  multiplication  tables,  and 
in  solving  series  of  problems  in  arithmetic,  unless  taught  to  select  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  individual  needs.  There  should  be  few  recitations 
in  history,  geography,  literature,  or  any  other  subject  in  which  the  vary- 
ing values  of  facts  and  tasks  are  not  distinguished. 

3.     Attention  to  Organization 

A  third  factor  of  special  importance  in  daily  life  is  organization  of 
ideas,  or  system — reasoning.  How  essential  this  is  to  success  in  adult 
undertakings  of  all  sorts  every  one  knows.  No  subject  is  mastered 
until  the  relation  of  its  parts  to  one  another  is  determined,  until  the  facts 
bearing  on  each  phase  are  separately  grouped,  and  xmtil  enough  such 
facts  are  collected  to  gi^e  fair  support  to  each  controlling  thought.  Good 
organization  of  ideas  means  all  this;  it  signifies  such  order  and  com- 
pleteness as  will  assure  thoroughness  or  fullness  of  comprehension  and 
consequent  force  in  presentation. 

The  need  of  organization  of  facts  and  ideas  by  children  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  purposes  has  received  little  attention,  although  we 
know  that  scattered  thinking  is  a  common  enough  cause  of  failure  among 
them.  But  the  importance  of  orderliness  of  thought  in  later  life  is  so 
generally  recognized,  that  few  people  hesitate  to  place  responsibility  for 
careful  training  of  children  in  this  respect  upon  the  school,  from  the  kin- 
dergarten on. 

The  school  curriculum  meets  this  responsibility  to  some  extent  by 
making  the  organization  of  ideas  a  prominent  part  of  the  study  called 
composition ;  sequence — causal  or  otherwise — and  grouping  are  there 
emphasized.  But  to  depend  upon  that  subject  alone  for  securing  sys- 
tematic thinking  would  be  much  like  depending  upon  grammar  alone  to 
secure  correct  English.  Accordingly  the  degree  of  organization  of  the 
subject  matter  in  each  study  must  be  scrutinized,  particularly  the  extent 
to  which  each  topic  is  a  well-rounded  whole,  having  a  central  idea  that 
is  strongly  supported  by  subordinate  facts  brought  into  close  sequence. 
Many  curricula  give  the  impression  of  being  composed  largely  of  de- 
tached facts. 
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The  teacher's  method  of  presenting  facts  in  class  and  the  kind  of 
response  that  she  accepts  from  pupils  also  have  great  influence  on  habits 
of  organization.  In  a  certain  geography  class  a  teacher,  by  actual  count, 
put  18  questions  in  tv/o  minutes,  a  rate  which  seemed  to  be  habitual 
with  her.  That  meant  approximately  360  questions  in  a  period  of 
40  minutes.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case  as  that,  each  question  can  scarcely 
call  for  more  than  a  single  fact,  and  each  reply  must  be  very  brief,  usu- 
ally only  a  fragment  of  a  sentence.  Also,  in  geography  in  particular  it 
indicates  utter  neglect  of  causal  sequence.  Yet  that  kind  of  recitation 
is  not  uncommon,  and  its  influence  is  directly  destructive  of  any  tend- 
ency toward  system. 

The  scope  of  a  teacher's  questions  is  therefore  worthy  of  close  ob- 
servation in  judging  the  quality  of  her  work;  likewise  the  fullness  of  the 
pupils'  answers.  Broad  questions  indicate  a  grouping  of  the  facts  in 
the  teacher's  mind,  and  if  they  are  well  worded  they  signify  much  care 
in  that  respect.  But  even  where  such  questions  are  put  there  is  a  tend- 
ency, both  in  school  and  college,  to  accept  any  lame  answer  that  is  cor- 
rect, without  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  ideas  and  their  forceful 
presentation.  Here  is  a  test  of  good  teaching.  Correctness  of  statement 
alone  13  far  from  sufficient.  The  answer  should  be  as  broad  as  the  ques- 
tion; and  it  should  be  quite  common,  rather  than  unusual,  for  a  pupil 
to  talk  one,  two,  or  three  minutes  in  order  to  make  an  effective  reply. 

4.     Exercise  of  Initiative  by  Pupils 

A  fourth  factor  in  daily  life  that  ranks  with  those  already  named 
is  power  of  initiative.  In  the  world  at  large  possibly  the  most  highly 
valued  quality  of  character  is  self-reliance,  i.  e.,  the  ability  to  act  as  a 
leader  whether  in  one's  own  affairs  or  in  the  affairs  of  others.  Every 
intelligent  parent  desires  to  see  a  good  degree  of  independence  devel- 
oped in  his  child. 

The  relation  of  this  power  to  school  instruction  is  not  difficult  to 
discern.  Children  can  be  furnished  with  desirable  aims  by  the  teacher; 
they  can  also  pass  judgments  about  values  and  organize  their  facts, 
doing  it  all  entirely  under  the  teacher's  direct  stimulus.  Or  they  can  do 
these  things  and  the  many  others  that  are  necessary  in  school  partly  or 
largely  under  their  own  direction.  Since  they  nmst  do  all  of  these 
finally  alone,  and  since,  they  are  supposed  to  do  many  of  them  alone, 
even  as  young  children,  when  they  study  alone,  it  follows  that  the  school 
in  particular  is  the  institution  that  should  cultivate  in  them  the  power 
of  self-direction. 

This  qualit}-,  like  some  of  the  others  already  mentioned,  requires  a 
curriculum  intimately  related  to  the  child's  experiences;  for  the  self- 
confidence  and  energy  necessary  for  its  exercise  are  wanting  when  sub- 
ject matter  is  too  difficult  of  comprehension  or  is  foreign  to  one's  in- 
terests. 
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Good  teaching  never  lacks  relation  to  initiative.  In  all  instruction 
some  one  must  determine  the  work  to  be  undertaken,  must  ask  questions, 
•and  must  accept  or  modify  answers.  In  such  tasks  the  teacher  can  as- 
sume full  leadership,  making  all  the  plans  and  deciding  when  each  has 
been  executed;  or  she  can  accustom  pupils  from  the  kindergarten  on  to 
•sharing  this  responsibility,  until  in  the  higher  grades  they  can  bear  a 
good  portion  of  it.  Almost  every  recitation  will  reveal  her  attitude  in 
this  matter,  and  the  procedure  that  she  adopts  with  regard  to  it  will  be 
•one  of  the  best  single  tests  of  the  worth  of  her  instruction. 

Value  of  These  Standards  as  Tests  of  Habits  Formed 

The  relation  of  these  four  standards  to  habit  is  one  proof  of  their 
•significance  as  tests  of  teaching.  Conduct  is  often  defined  as  a  bundle 
of  habits;  and  since  good  conduct  and  purposeful  activity  are  the  aim 
•of  the  school,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Superintendent  Maxwell  has  laid 
so  great  emphasis  on  habit  formation  in  recent  years.  The  value  of 
school  government  is  largely  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it  influ- 
-ences  such  habits  as  punctuality,  regularity,  and  neatness. 

It  is  the  duty  of  instruction  to  supplement  good  school  government 
hy  inculcating  other  habits  more  intimately  connected  with  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  ideas.  And  instruction  is  always  exerting  a  strong  influ- 
■ence  in  this  direction  whether  the  teacher  is  conscious  of  it  or  not ;  always 
inculcating  either  good  or  bad  ways  of  using  the  mind.  It  may  easily 
accustom  young  people  to^  working  in  a  listless  way,  without  reference 
to  the  comparative  values  of  ideas,  on  scattered  facts  entirely,  and  in 
helpless  dependence  on  the  teacher.  Or  it  may  habituate  them  to  the 
opposite  ways  of  working.  And,  according  as  it  does  the  one  or  the 
other,  it  allows  waste  without  limit,  resulting  in  general  inefficiency,  or 
leads  to  great  economy  and  consequent  efficiency.  A  test,  therefore,  of 
the  principal  habits  instruction  is  inculcating  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  determining  its  quality. 

In  this  respect  the  above-presented  standards  show  peculiar  merit. 
They  center  attention  directly  on  the  leading  habits  of  thinking  that 
pupils  are  forming,  particularly  the  habits  touching  motive,  value,  sys- 
tem, and  independence.  And  while  there  are  worthy  habits  not  here 
included,  these  standards,  by  measuring  what  the  children  themselves 
are  accomplishing  along  these  few  lines,  afford  an  estimate  of  the  influ- 
ence of  their  instruction  on  their  habit  formation  in  general. 


b"- 


Value  of  These  Standards  as  Tests  of  Thoroughness  of  Knowledge 

In  any  attempt  to  organize  ideas  one  is  primarily  concerned  with 
the  relations  that  those  ideas  bear  to  one  another.  They  must  be  grouped 
and  arranged  in  sequence  in  accordance  with  their  inner  connections ;  and 
the  excellence  of  the  organization  is  directly  proportionate  to  the  full- 
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Tiess  of  insight  into  these  relations.  Careful  attention  to  organization  is, 
therefore,  one  important  means  by  which  fullness  of  insight,  or  thor- 
oughness of  comprehension — in  the  scholar's  sense — shall  be  attained. 

Attempts  to  distinguish  the  varying  values  of  facts  show  a  desire 
to  go  beyond  the  mere  connections  that  they  have  with  one  another,  and 
to  consider  their  bearings  on  human  affairs.  The  reason'  that  some 
things  deserve  to  be  slighted  is  that  they  have  little  to  do  with  our  inter- 
ests; and  the  reason  that  others  deserve  to  be  emphasized  is  that  they 
are  vital  to  us.  Careful  attention  to  relative  values,  therefore,  gives  as- 
surance of  an  additional  kind  of  iiisight  or  degree  of  thoroughness ;  not 
the  kind  that  the  scholar,  as  such,  requires,  but  the  kind  that  any  one 
needs  who  expects  finally  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge. 

The  requirement  that  instruction  should  exert  an  influence  on  hopes 
■and  purposes  carries  this  latter  insight  a  step  further  by  individualizing 
it.  It  is  the  particular  pupil,  each  time,  whose  hopes  and  ambitions  are 
to  be  affected,  and  if  that  is  to  be  accomplished  he  must  see  the  peculiar 
bearings  of  the  instruction — whether  theoretical  or  practical — upon  his 
■own  career.  In  this  case  the  insight  must  be  so  thorough' as  to  lead  to 
some  degree  of  feeling  and  volition. 

Finally,  the  demand  that  instruction  assume  responsibility  for  the 
■exercise  of  the  pupil's  initiative  aims  at  an  insight  that  will  allow  one 
to  go  still  further;  and  to  use  knowledge.  Up  to  this  point  knowledge 
is  only  comparatively  thorough,  because  it  is  theoretical.  But  the  exer- 
cise of  initiative  involves,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  independent  use 
of  knowledge,  arid,  therefore,  control  over  it,  and  thus  it  greatly  increases 
the  degree  of  thoroughness. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  word  knowledge  is  used  in  many  senses, 
signifying  different  degrees  of  thoroughness.  The  four  standards  that 
have  been  proposed  test  four  of  these  degrees,  beginning  with  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  scholar — which  really  insures  only  information — and 
•ending  with  the  use  of  knowledge,  which  insures  control  of  information, 
a  far  higher  degree  of  thoroughness. 

Their  Value  as  Tests  of  Instruction  in  the  Three  R's 

But  what  about  their  value  as  tests  of  the  three  R's  and  spelling? 
It  may  be  admitted  that,  in  studies  where  thinking  constitutes  the  bulk 
of  the  work,  i.  e.,  in  studies  where  the  results  are  not  largely  dependent 
upon  repetition  or  drill,  these  standards  may  prove  admirable  tests  of 
thoroughness  of  understanding.  But  what  about  their  value  as  tests  of 
this  other  class  of  subjects? 

In  finding  an  answer  it  is  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  these  are 
often  called  the  formal  subjects,  because  they  deal  so  extensively  with 
forms  or  symbols.  The  great  danger  with  them  is  not  that  they  will  fail 
to  receive  a  fair  amount  of  attention,  but  rather  that  they  will  be  taught 
formally,  or  too  mechanically.     That  is,  the  children  are  in  danger  of 
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learning  to  read  without  expression;  to  spell  words  wrongly  in  writing- 
letters  to  friends  which  they  spelled  correctly  in  lists;  to  adopt  a  stilted 
style  in  composition  because,  having  really  nothing  that  they  want  to  say,, 
they  are  thinking  mainly  about  words;  to  solve  book  problems  success- 
fully in  arithmetic  when  much  simpler  actual  problems  prove  too  diffi- 
cult. In  other  words,  there  is  even  more  danger  here  than  in  other  sub- 
jects that  the  work  will  be  superficial,  taxing  mainly  the  memory.  In 
that  case,  interest  is  wanting,  attention  is  divided,  and  little  is  finally 
learned. 

The  crucial  question,  then,  in  these  subjects  is :  Do  the  words  stand 
for  real  thoughts?  or,  How  live-minded  are  the  pupils?  That  is  just 
the  question  that  the  proposed  standards  help  to  answer.  Inasmuch  as 
they  direct  attention  to  provision  for  motive,  for  exercise' of  initiative, 
for  selection  according  to  values,  and  for  grouping  according  to  relation- 
ship, they  gage  the  thoughtfulness  of  both  teachers  and  pupils  in  these 
branches.  For  example,  they  note  whether  or  not  a  teacher  is  making 
selections  in  beginning  reading  that  are  interesting;  whether  she  is 
directing  the  pupils  at  every  step,  or  is  leading  them  to  direct  themselves 
largely;  whether  she  is  causing  special  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  a 
word  or  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  that  is  especially  important,  or  is  treat- 
ing all  such  things  as  of  equal  value ;  and  whether  she  is  having  a  story 
read  by  its  natural  parts,  or  is  making  the  individual  word  or  some  other 
small  part  the  conspicuous  unit  of  advance.  Thus  the  life-giving  quali- 
ties in  these  formal  subjects  are  tested  by  these  standards. 

But,  granting  so  much,  the  question  may  still  be  asked,  "Do  these 
standards  test  the  knowledge  of  words  as  required  in  reading  and  spell- 
ing, and  of  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic?" 

We  admit  that  there  is  more  doubt  here.  Some  teachers  assert  that 
live  thinking  in  these  subjects  is  the  best  possible  guarantee  of  mastery 
of  the  mechanical  facts  in  them,  far  better  than  frequent  drills.  Others 
assert  that  frequent  drills  are  the  only  guarantee. 

On  account  of  this  doubt  we  have  deemed  it  wise  to  fortify  our  inves- 
^■igation  at  this  important  point  by  supplementing  the  proposed  standards 
with  some  actual  examinations  in  formal  facts.  The  Courtis  tests  have 
been  used  for  this  purpose,  which  are  discussed,  along  with  the  conclu- 
sions reached,  in  I\Ir.  Courtis's  report. 

Their  Value  as  Sources  of  Suggestion  for  Improvement 

It  was  deemed  important  that  standards  be  chosen  for  judging  the 
quality  of  instruction  which  would  do  more  than  show  merely  whether 
it  was  good  or  bad.  Very  often  after  an  examination  has  proved  that 
teaching  in  the  three  R's  has  been  poor,  a  cry  is  raised  for  more  drill 
as  the  remedy.  But  that  suggestion  is  a  mere  guess.  In  fact,  "being 
poor"  in  reading  has  usually  been  found  to  mean  that  it  was  too  me- 
chanical ;  and  more  drill  would  only  make  it  still  more  mechanical,  and 
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thus  worse.  Whatever  be  the  quahty  of  instruction,  •  therefore,  stand- 
ards for  judging  it  should  be  chosen  that  suggest  desirable  ways  of 
making  it  better. 

Here,_  we  think,  is  revealed  one  of  the  merits  of  the  standards  pro- 
posed. While  not  testing  primarily  what  children  know — although,  as 
explained,  they  include  that — they  do  two  things:  they  fix  attention  (a) 
on  what  the  children  are  doing;  and  (b),  on  the  value  of  it  as  judged  by 
its  relation  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

Suppose,  now,  that  a  teacher  is  found  who  is  asking  a  great  number 
of  questions  in  geography,  which  the  pupils  are  answering  as  best  they 
can.  They  may  or  may  not  show  much  knowledge.  But  since  self- 
leadership  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  instruction,  the  pupils  should  at  least 
participate  in  proposing  the  questions.  And  since  organization  of  ideas 
is  another  prominent  object,  the  many  detailed  questions  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  smaller  number  by  a  more  careful  grouping  of  details.  Thus 
such  instruction  would  be  shown  to  be  weak  (probably)  in  two  respects; 
and  improvement  would  consist  both  in  throwing  more  responsibility 
upon  the  pupils,  and  in  studying  the  organization  of  the  facts  presented. 

These  standards,  therefore,  by  fixing  attention  on  the  chief  things 
to  be  accomplished  in  teaching,  directly  suggest  ways  in  which  improve- 
ment might  be  effected  when  that  teaching  is  poor. 

Their  Relation  to  the  Curriculum 

Not  seldom  is  the  teacher's  method  of  presenting  subject  matter  the 
sole  question  considered  when  the  Cjuality  of  classroom  instruction  is 
under  investigation.  But  the  subject  matter  itself  may  have  been  se- 
lected without  reference  to  the  aims  of  the  school.  That  is  far  from 
uncommon.  Then,  no  matter  how  skillful  the  method  of  presentation, 
facts  are  acquired  that  have  no  purpose.  That  means  waste.  Or,  while 
the  facts  are  of  general  value,  they  may  lack  adaptation  to  the  age  or  par- 
ticular experiences  of  particular  children.  Then  again  even  a  skillful 
teacher  must  fail  to  secure  assimilation  of  the  facts.  There  is  waste 
again.  The  curriculum,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  method  of  its  presenta- 
tion, is  necessarily  a  very  prominent  subject  of  investigation  when  the 
quality  of  instruction  is  being  considered.  Both  of  these  are  continu- 
ally in  evidence  in  any  recitation,  and  they  together  determine  its  quality. 
Any  standards  adopted  must  then  be  clearly  applicable  to  each.  In  this 
way  the  work  of  the  higher  officials — the  principals  and  superintendents 
■  —who  make  the  curriculum,  as  well  as  that  of  the  classroom  teacher, 
receives  a  direct  evaluation.  It  is  partly  because  the  standards  above  pre- 
sented are  so  clearly  related  to  the  curriculum  that  we  are  convinced  of 
their  merit  as  a  basis  for  testing  the  quality  of  teaching,  (Their  rela- 
tion to  the  curriculum  is  more  fully  discussed  on  page  26$i.) 
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B.     Method  of  Applying  These  Standards 
I.    Two  Planes  of  Instruction 

a.  Instruction  on  the  Higher  Plane 

In  instruction  on  the  higher  plane  facts  are  comprehended  and  re- 
membered; they  cannot  be  neglected  because  they  are  the  raw  material 
with  which  instruction  deals.  But  they  are  mainly  the  means,  not  the  end 
in  themselves.  Efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  the  goal;  and  facts 
are  selected  and  presented  with  the  object  of  making  the  pupils  energetic 
and  high-minded;  judicious;  forceful;  and  self-reliant.  Review  must 
always  play  a  prominent  part  in  good  instruction ;  but  review  by  thought- 
less repetition,  or  drill,  is  not  prominent  here  because  it  is  not  necessary. 
Most  of  the  facts  are  overhauled  and  associated  in  so  many  thoughtful 
ways  that  they  are  understood  and  remembered  without  the  help  of 
mechanical  repetition.  But  the  striking  fact  here  is  the  evident  relation 
between  the  instruction  "and  the  principal  aims  of  the  school.  No  doubt 
some  recitations  do  not  hint  at  this  connection ;  but  a  majority  of  them 
are  so  conducted  that  a  striving  for  the  higher  objects,  and  a  partial  at- 
tainment of  them,  are  plainly  observable. 

b.  Instruction  on  the  Lower  Plane 

In  instruction  on  the  lower  plane  the  comprehension  and  retention 
of  facts  and  mechanical  skill,  rather  than  certain  effects  upon  the  more 
important  habits  of  pupils,  are  the  acknowledged  goal.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  curriculum  is  here  more  carelessly  selected  because  the 
need  of  very  careful  selection  is  not  felt.  Also  mechanical  repetition  is 
far  more  frequent  because  lack  of  motive,  of  abundant  association,  etc., 
makes  it  compulsory.  Some  of  the  recitations  give  glimpses  of  a  rela- 
tion of  the  facts  studied  to  the  higher  aims;  but  the  great  majority  show 
that  neither  teachers  nor  supervisors  are  looking  beyond  the  storage  of 
knowledge  and  acquisition  of  mechanical  skill. 

2.    Use  of  These  Planes  in  Judging  Instruction 

The  general  healthfulness  and  efficiency  of  the  instruction  depend 
upon  which  of  these  two  planes  it  is  carried  on.  Not  all  of  it  can  be  on 
the  higher  plane ;  nor  should  most  of  it  be  on  the  lower.  That  instruc- 
tion is  good  in  which  occasional  recitations  are  clearly  on  the  higher 
plane,  and  in  which  most  of  them  show  intelligent  attempts  to  place  it 
there.  That  instruction  is  poor  in  which  the  great  majority  of  recitations 
reveal  not  even  a  striving  toward  the  higher  plane. 

Here,  then,  is  the  dividing  line  between  good  and  poor  teaching;  and 
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in  this  part  of  our  report  we  have  endeavored  to  find  out  to  which  of 
these  two  types  the  teaching  in  the  New  Yorlc  City  kindergartens  and 
elementary  schools  belongs. 

In  following  this  plan  many  details  have  been  neglected.  But  it  is- 
partly  because  they  are  not  of  primary  interest  at  this  point.  The  general 
efficiency  of  the  schools — the  quality  of  the  results  that  they  are  attain- 
ing— has  been  the  question  under  investigation;  and  an  answer  to  that 
question  required  that  they  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  objects  that 
they  were  expected  to  accomplish. 

It  was  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate  all  of  these  objects,  nor 
was  it  necessary.  Only  a  few  were  selected,  but  those  searching  enough 
in  character  to  prove  the  prevailing  tendencies.  Many  of  the  details 
that  influence  the- quality  of  teaching  are  considered  at  length  in  later 
chapters.  But  here  our  purpose  has  been  to  determine,  in  a  broad  way,, 
whether  the  instruction  is  clearly  related  to  leading  phases  of  active  life,, 
so  as  to  be  wholesome,  reasonably  effective,  and  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture; or  whether  it  lacks  this  relation,  so  as  to  be  radically  in  need  of 
improvement. 


3.     Judging  Instruction  in  Terms  of  Activity  Shown  by  the  Pupils 

In  applying  these  standards  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  a  distinc- 
tion to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  One  may  observe  the 
teacher,  primarily,  and  judge  the  quality  of  her  instruction  mainly  in 
terms  of  her  own  activity.  In  that  case  we  consider  her  provision  for 
motive,  her  pointedness  and  force  of  presentation,  her  attention  to  rela- 
tive values,  and  her  exercise  of  independence.  Standards  that  have  been 
proposed  for  judging  the  work  of  teachers,  as  a  rule,  presuppose  this 
point  of  view. 

But  one  may  also  judge  the  quality  of  instruction  chiefl)^  in  terms 
of  the  pupils'  activities.  In  that  case  we  ask:  What  are  the  children 
doing  ?  Are  they  setting  up  objects  of  their  own  ?  Are  they  pointed  and 
forceful  in  their  responses?  Are  they  selective  in  regard  to  the  facts 
according  to  values?    Are  they  exercising  initiative  in  their  study? 

While  these  two  points  of  view  are  intimately  related,  since  the  teach- 
er's activity  must  greatly  influence  that  of  the  pupil,  they  are  far  from 
identical.  Proof  of  this  statement  is  found  in  the  fact  that  experienced 
teachers  will  readily  describe  their  own  procedure  in  presenting  a  given 
topic  to  pupils,  while  they  will  usually  hesitate  and  show  embarrassment 
when  asked  to  describe  the  procedure  to  be  expected  from  pupils  in  study- 
ing the  same  topic.  That  signifies  a  consciousness  on  their  part  that 
pupils  should  do  something  quite  dififerent  from  what  they  themselves 
do,  as  well  as  an  ignorance  of  what  it  should  be.  The  explanation  is 
that  teachers,  supervisors  of  teachers,  and  authors  of  books  on  teaching 
have  been  so  intently  observant  of  the  teacher's  procedure  that  they  have 
overlooked  that  of  the  pupils.     Yet  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  school 
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lies  in  the  pupil ;  and  what  he  himself  finally  does  determines  the  value 
of  all  the  teacher's  efforts.  He  therefore,  should  be  the  primary  object 
of  consideration,  rather  than  the  teacher,  and  the  quality  of  the  instruc- 
tion should  be  judged  mainly  in  terms  of  his  activity. 

C.     Application  of  These  Standards 

I.    To  Particular  Recitations  Observed 

These  standards  have  been  used,  first,  as  tests  of  particular  recita- 
tions, with  the  object,  chiefly,  of  showing  how  applicable  they  are  to  the 
details  of  instruction.  Then  they  have  been  applied  to  the  mass  of  reci- 
tations observed  by  the  various  members  of  the  staff  of  specialists  in  all 
the  five  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York.  The  following  are  examples 
of  teaching  judged  in  accordance  with  the  standards  described : 

a.     Newspaper  Recitation  in  Grade  6 

In  a  certain  sixth  grade  reading  class,  copies  of  a  four-page  school 
newspaper  called  Current  Topics,  and  dated  September  15,  191 1,  were 
distributed;  then  the  period  was  devoted  to  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  its  articles. 

Probably  one-third  of  the  children  present  were  reading  newspapers 
occasionally.  Also  most  of  them  would  soon  be  reading  them  regularly. 
It  would  have  been  fitting,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  have  reminded 
them  that  newspaper  reading  was  a  task  awaiting  them  all;  and  that 
many  persons  did  it  in  a  very  poor  way.  Thus  the  reading  of  papers, 
and  particularly  reading  them  in  the  right  way,  might  have  become  some- 
what firmly  fixed  among  their  purposes. 

Following  this  they  might  have  considered  what  parts  were  most 
worthy  of  attention.  On  the  four  pages  were  fifty-three  separate  articles, 
aside  from  a  few  advertisements ;  and  of  course  all  were  not  equally  valu- 
able. Among  the  mcst  important  was  one  occupying  the  entire  third 
column  of  the  first  page,  telling  about  President  Taft's  prospective  trip 
that  was  to  consume  forty-six  days  and  cover  13^000  miles.  A  second 
one  of  special  interest  on  the  front  page  was  a  short  paragraph  on  the 
"Danger  in  Ice  Cream."  On  the  third  page  was  a  valuable  column  about 
the  new  "Canadian  Railway  from  Hudson  Bay  to  the  West,"  and  on  the 
fourth  one  about  "Maine  and  Prohibition."  Only  three  or  four  others 
ranked  with  these  few  in  worth,  and  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  proper  reading  consisted  in  the  selection  of  these  portions. 

No  doubt  most  of  the  children  were  inclined  to  read  the  whole  of  an 
article  in  order  to  determine  its  value ;  and  that  fact  would  have  necessi- 
tated a  consideration  of  the  relation  of  the  headings  to  what  followed 
under  them.  This  would  have  introduced  the  question  of  organization. 
If  the  substance  of  an  article  was  correctly  suggested  in  its  title  it  would 
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often  have  been  unnecessary  to  read  further.  But  the  children  would 
have  had  to  judge  whetlier  or  not  the  titles  could  be  relied  upon  in  this 
way.  In  thus  considering  the  central  thought  their  attention  would  have 
been  directed  to  the  very  essence  of  organization.  Organization  would 
have  had  to  receive  further  attention,  too,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  a  full  dozen  of  the  fifty-three  articles  that  contained  only  five  lines 
or  less.  Not  enough  details  can  usually  be  brought  together  within  five 
lines  to  secure  force,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  good  or- 
ganization. For  instahce,  under  the  caption,  "The  Turbulent  Lake,"  was 
the  sole  statement,  "Lake  Michigan  has  just  had  its  greatest  storm  in 
many  years."  Such  isolated  fragments  are  unworthy  of  time.  The  para- 
graph on  "Danger  in  Ice  Cream"  contained  only  eight  lines;  and  while 
it  stated  that  much  of  the  ice  cream  sold  is  made  of  impure  materials, 
containing  filth  and  disease  germs,  there  was  such  striking  lack  of  de- 
tail in  the  way  of  proof  that  the  desirable  force  was  plainly  wanting. 

Finally,  the  teacher  might  have  influenced  the  pupils  themselves  to 
take  much  of  the  initiative.  For  example,  immediately  after  the  deter- 
mination of  the  task  before  them  she  might  have  said :  "You  may  begin 
the  reading  at  any  point  that  you  think  is  the  best.  If  the  others,  or  if  I, 
disagree  with  you,  we  shall  interrupt."  Then,  if  any  one  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  be  nonselective,  or  inattentive  to  organization,  both  questions 
and  answers  might  have  followed  from  pupils,  the  same  directed  to  one 
another;  and  the  instructor  would  have  needed  only  to  supplement  their 
efforts  when  their  own  power  was  insufficient. 

The  plan,  however,  actually  followed  was  very  different  from  all 
this.  After  the  papers  had  been  distributed  the  teacher  said,  "John, 
begin  with  the  left-hand  column  on  the  front  page,"  and  the  first  seven 
articles,  occupying  two  columns,  were  read  in  order,  with  occasional 
comments  and  questions  on  the  facts  by  the  teacher.  Then,  seeing  by 
the  clock  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  hour  was  past,  and  apparently 
observing  that  the  article  on  President  Taft  was  long,  occupying  a  whole 
column,  she  directed  the  class  to  omit  that  and  proceed  with  the  next 
section  on  "The  Swimming  of  the  English  Channel." 

Thus  this  teacher  was  the  leader  throughout  the  period,  determining 
the  order  of  procedure  from  the  start,  putting  practically  all  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  determining  the  correctness  of  all  the  answers.  There  was  not 
only  no  exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  class,  but  there  was  no 
selecting  according  to  value  by  any  one ;  no  attention  to  organization  by 
any  one;  and  no  apparent  consciousness  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  any 
purpose  beyond  learning  the  news  of  the  day.  In  brief,  the  recitation 
showed  not  even  a  striving  toward  the  higher  jilane  of  instruction,^  and 
resulted  in  scrappy  information. 
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b.     Literature  Recitation  in  Grade  s 

In  a  certain  fifth  grade  in  literature  the  class  were  directed  to  turn 
to  the  five-page  fairy  tale,  "The  Blue  Light,"  and  to  begin  on  the  third 
page,  since  the  previous  pages  had  already  been  read.  The  boy  called 
upon  to  begin  arose  and  said :  "There  are  three  words  in  the  first  sen- 
tence (of  two  lines)  that  might  cause  me  trouble,  i.  e.,  sudden,  dtvarf, 
and  midst."  Then  he  read  the  two  lines  aloud  and  sat  down.  The  next 
pupil  called  attention  to  the  word  soldier  in  the  next  sentence,  of  less 
than  one  line,  and  read  that  amount.  After  him  each  child  called  upon 
pronounced  the  difficult  words  in  his  sentence  and  then  read  the  same. 
In  all,  perhaps  twenty  words  were  thus  named  in  advance,  and  the  entire 
paragraph  of  eighteen  lines  was  read,  and  then  read  a  second  time,  in  a 
period  lasting  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes.  This  method  of  reading 
is  not  uncommon  in  certain  parts  of  the  city. 

Throughout  the  period  the  attention  of  all  concerned  seemed  to  be 
mainly  directed  to  the  proper  pronunciation  and  enunciation  of  individ- 
ual words.  To  this  end  the  smallest  possible  unit  of  advance  was  adopted, 
i.  e.,  the  single  sentence,  and  discussion  was  confined  to  remarks  about 
single  words  and  phrases.  Organization  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
neglected. 

■  If  the  children  had  been  expected  to  read  this  story  in  school  ap- 
proximately as  they  ought  to  read  such  stories  outside,  which  is  practi- 
cally the  standard  that  we  have  urged,  they  would,  first  of  all,  have 
adopted  a  much  larger  unit  of  progress  for  each  person — a  whole  para- 
graph, for  instance,  or  a  good  part  of  one,  if  these  were  long.  Then 
each  pupil  would  have  had  a  much  better  opportunity  to  enter  into  the 
spirit  of  what  he  read,  and  far  more  ground  would  have  been  covered. 

The  onh'  suggestion  of  any  attention  to  organization  came  in  one 
request  of  the  teacher,  at  the  close  of  the  period,  for  a  boy  to  give  "the 
idea  of  the  paragraph."  But  her  wording  was  accidental,  for  she  ac- 
cepted a  detailed  reproduction  of  the  entire  section  without  comment. 

Need  was  not  lacking,  even  in  this  small  portion,  of  dwelling  on  the 
more  important  facts.  For  in  dialogue  form  it  showed  how  the  manner 
of  the  soldier  changed  from  utter  discouragement  and  incredulitv  to 
surprise,  hope,  and  joy.  Attempts  to  express  these  different  feelings 
were  necessary  both  to  appreciation  of  the  story  and  to  its  proper  oral 
rendering.     But  no  such  tendency  toward  selection  was  shown. 

Finally,  conversation, about  the  leading  features  of  so  interesting  a 
story  might  have  been  introduced,  the  class  thereby  learning  to  fill  in 
between  the  lines  by  use  of  their  imaginations,  and  to  express  judgments 
at  their  own  initiative.  In  this  way  there  might  have  been  developed 
not  only  a  good  degree  of  independence  in  connection  with  their  study- 
of  literature,  but  also  a  stronger  desire  for  more  reading.  But  there  was 
no  suggestion  of  any  such  work.    Knowledge  alone,  and  knowledge  only 
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of  minute  detail,  seemed  to  be  the  purpose;  and  the  recitation  was  on 
the  same  plane  as  that  on  the  newspaper  held  in  a  different  school. 

c.    A  First  Grade  Recitation  in  Reading 

A  first  grade  recitation  in  reading  was  of  a  very  different  kind.  The 
teacher  had  several  times  sung  before  her  class  the  Mother  Goose  Rhyme, 

Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling,  my  son  John 
Went  to  bed  with  his  stockings  on; 
One  shoe  off,  the  other  shoe  on, 
Diddle,  diddle,  dumpling,  my  son  John. 

Some  of  the  children  sang  this  with  the  teacher ;  then,  having  memorized 
the  tune  and  the  words,  they  sang  it  without  her  help. 

At  this  point  she  hung  a  large  card  before  them  with  the  rhyme 
printed  upon  it.  Remarking  that  here  were  the  words  of  the  song,  she 
asked  for  a  volunteer  to  point  out  the  first  words,  "Diddle,  diddle,  dump- 
ling, my  son  John."  Some  one  else  volunteered  to  read  the  second  line; 
another  the  third  line;  and  another  still  the  fourth.  After  whole  lines 
were  thus  read  several  times  by  the  children,  or  were  pointed  to  by  them^ 
while  some  one  else  read  them,  attention  was  called,  in  a  similar  way,  to 
certain  phrases,  such  as,  "my  son  John" ;  "one  shoe  off" ;  "went  to  bed" ; 
etc.  Finally,  single  words  were  located  as  they  were  called,  or  were 
recognized  as  they  were  located. 

At  the  end  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes  a  large  majority  of  the 
class  seemed  to  know  most  of  the  words — a  remarkable  fact,  since  there 
were  more  than  fifty  children  present,  and  this  was  only  the  second  week 
of  school. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  lesson  was  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
learning  to  read  something  that  was  of  interest  to  them,  so  that  the  words 
were  more  than  mere  empty  forms.  This  plan  tended  plainly  to  estab- 
lish a  liking  for  reading,  and,  therefore,  for  the  school.  Thus  motive 
was  skillfully  provided  for. 

The  selection  required  no  consideration  of  relative  values,  and  the 
teacher  made  no  reference  to  that  point.  But  attention  was  plainly 
directed  to  organization.  The  class  read  the  whole  piece;  then  whole 
lines ;  then  groups  of  words,  or  phrases ;  and  only  toward  the  end  were 
the  words  dealt  with  individually.  The  method,  up  to  this  last  step,  was 
influencing  the  children  to  group  words  according  to  their  relations  to 
one  another,  so  as  to  read  with  expression,  rather  than  to  pronounce 
words  singly.  But  in  this  last  part  one  line  after  another  was  read  some- 
what slowly,  with'the  pointer  resting  upon  each  word,  so  that  there  was 
a  tendency  only  to  pronounce  the  words.  This  procedure  seemed  so  dan- 
gerous to  proper  grouping  of  words  in  phrases  that  the  teacher  was 
later  asked  by  the  visitor  how  she  made  sure  of  good  expression.  She 
replied  that  she  had  been  securing  it  partly  by  having  the  children  chant 
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these  rhymes  in  their  music  period.  Evidently  she  recognized  the  full 
bearing  of  organization  upon  Beginning  Reading. 

Nor  was  provision  for  self-help  lacking.  Having  memorized  the 
rhyme  the  class  were  in  position  to  read  vv^ithout  help  each  line  in  order, 
then  to  recognize  the  main  parts  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  finally 
the  single  words.  And,  if  they  failed  to  call  a  certain  phrase  or  word, 
they  could  recall  the  whole  line;  or,  if  necessary,  go  back  to  the  begin- 
ning and  trace  down  the  part.  In  this  way  they  were  learning  to  rec- 
ognize a  form  by  the  aid  of  the  context,  which  is  the  least  mechanical 
and  most  independent  approach  to  new  words — either  form  or  meaning 
— that  there  is.  This  plan,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
already  sharing  with  the  teacher  the  responsibility  of  deciding  the  cor- 
rectness of  answers,  gave  promise  of  rapid  development  of  self-reliance 
in  the  class. 

There  was  no  question  but  that  this  recitation  belonged  to  the  higher 
type  of  instruction. 

d.     Construction  of  a  Chair  with  Blocks  in  Kindergarten 

Age  of  children,  5-6  years. 

Materials  used,  a  3-inch  cube,  composed  of  cubes  partly  subdivided 
into  halves  and  quarters,  etc.     (Fifth  gift.) 

Two  children  distributed  the  boxes  very  deftly,  and  when  all  were 
ready  the  teacher  remarked  that,  as  they  had  not  quite  finished  the  large 
chair  they  were  making  last  time,  they  would  make  it  again. 

Boxes  were  opened  and  directions  were  given  for  lifting  the  top 
layer  of  blocks,  so  that  eighteen  whole  cubes  were  left  in  a  solid  form 
measuring  3x3x2  inches.  The  teacher  then  asked  if  any  one  knew  how 
to  begin,  and  several  children  recalled  that  three  cubes  lying  at  the  front 
should  be  placed  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  the  back  of  the  chair.  From 
this  point  each  worked  independently;  that  is,  they  did  not  wait  for 
each  other  or  for  directions,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  most  of  them 
held  some  former  construction  more  or  less  clearly  in  mind. 

Any  deviation  from  the  original  form  was  checked  by  the  teacher 
saying,  "That  is  not  right."  "Don't  you  remember  where  we  placed 
that  block?"  "The  chair  back  was  not  so  high,"  etc.  There  was  no 
point  at  which  it  was  apparent  that  new  or  uncompleted  parts  were  being 
thought  out.  It  was  a  type  of  lesson  which,  in  the  elementary  school, 
would  be  called  a  review  or  a  test  lesson.  Its  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  test 
ability  to  recall  and  reconstruct.  Accuracy  and  conformity  seemed  the 
chief  considerations. 

After  all  had  completed  the  large  chair  according  to  pattern,  the 
teacher  said:  "Now,  you  may  make  some  small  chairs.  Try  to  make 
three  out  of  the  large  one  without  tearing  it  down — good  workmen 
always  do  that  way."  This  part  of  the  lesson  was  somewhat  freer  than 
the  first  part,  and  some  variations  in  form  resulted.     However,  since 
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more  stress  was  laid  on  the  particular  mode  of  securing  these  small, 
chairs  from  the  large  one  than  upon  getting  well-proportioned,  pleasing 
chairs,  the  forms  on  the  whole  were  not  good,  and  the  children  displayed 
little  satisfaction  in  them. 

As  a  judgment  of  the  lesson  the  following  facts  seem  true : 

The  children  were  not  discovering  a  way  of  making  chairs  that 
might  prove  valuable  to  them  later  in  their  play.  Nor  were  they  mak- 
ing these  chairs  in  order  to  put  them  into  their  doll  houses,  or  to  play 
with  them  otherwise.  At  least  during  the  period  there  was  no  reference 
to  one  of  these  purposes,  or  to  any  other.  The  conclusion  is  drawn, 
therefore,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  recitation  bore  no  relation  to 
their  own  particular  desires  and  plans.  In  doing  as  they  did  they  were 
simply  trying  to  satisfy  the  teacher. 

Organization  of  siihject  matter  was  emphasized.  But  it  was  an  or- 
ganization concerned  with  sequence  alone,  the  particular  order  of  moves 
agreed  upon  by  adults  in  securing  all  possible  manipulation  of  such  blocks. 
Indeed,  it  was  this  particular  sequence  of  moves  that  made  up  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  recitation.  That  is  clearly  seen  when  one  recalls 
that  the  product  wanted,  i.  e.,  the  chair,  might  have  been  arrived  at  just 
as  truly  in  much  briefer  time  had  the  children  been  allowed  to*  take  the 
blocks  out  of  the  box  in  any  orderly  manner  and  set  them  up  in  their 
own  way. 

Now,  while  care  as  to  sequence  may  be  a  good  thing,  it  was  in  this 
case  the  teacher,  rather  than  the  situation  itself,  that  made  it  necessary, 
I.  e.j  it  was  an  artificial  sequence.  And  it  was  so  excessively  refined 
that  if  a  child  were  to  follow  it  closely  at  home  in  playing  with  his 
blocks,  he  would  be  giving  signs  that  he  was  not  well.  In  general,  the 
standard  for  values  in  school  is  found  in  their  values  outside. 

The  absence  of  any  substantial  purpose  of  the  recitation,  from  the 
children's  point  of  view,  allowed  them  no  basis  for  their  judging  of  rela- 
tive values.  And  the  teacher,  in  her  devotion  to  artificial  technic,  had 
entirely  lost  her  bearings  in  regard  to  them,  too.  That  accounts  for  all 
neglect  of  proportion  of  parts  in  the  chairs  that  were  made. 

Finally,  the  suggestion  as  to  what  should  be  done  came  from  the 
teacher,  and  the  sequence  of  steps  or  moves  came  from  her.  Even  in 
the  second  and  freer  part  the  pupils  were  directed  to  "make  three  chairs 
out  of  the  larger  one,"  and  do  this  "without  tearing  it  down."  While 
there  was  some  freedom  as  to  rate  of  speed,  the  recitation  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  dictation  exercise,  or  a  review  of  one,  with  freedom  allowed 
in  a  few  minor  respects. 

On  the  whole,  the  recitation,  lacking  purpose  and  content,  was  a 
good  illustration  of  the  extremely  formal  work  often  seen  in  kindergar- 
ten and  primary  schools. 

Its  sole  excuse  is  a  profound  belief  in  its  disciplinary  effects;  but 
the  doctrine  of  formal  mental  discipline  has  been  so  nearly  disproved  by 
modern  psychology  that  little  worth  is  left  to  such  instruction  beyond 
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its  keeping  children  out  of  mischief.    That,  as  a  principal  claim,  however, 
converts  the  teacher  into  a  mere  caretaker. 

e.     Construction  in  Kindergarten 

Children  5  years  of  age.  Arranging  and  pasting  of  pictures  of  a 
blacksmith  at  work. 

The  teacher  recalled  a  visit  made  by  the  class  to  a  blacksmith  shop, 
and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  like  to  make  a  picture  of  the  black- 
smith. 

"What  ought  the  picture  to  show?"  she  said.  Different  things  were 
mentioned  and  some  of  the  movements  of  the  smith  at  work  were  illus- 
trated by  the  children.  Then  the  teacher  told  them  they  could  plan  a 
picture  showing  him  bending  over  or  upright,  with  hammer  in  hand 
at  the  anvil,  or  in  front  of  the  forge.  Parts  previously  cut  out  by  the 
teacher  were  adapted  to  different  poses,  and  the  children  chose  what 
they  would  represent.  Then  they  arranged  the  parts  according  to  their 
own  ideas,  teacher  and  children  occasionally  commenting.  Children 
asked  questions  and  asked  advice  as  to  placing,  and  the  replies  sometimes 
came  from  the  teacher  and  sometimes  from  other  children.  A  good  deal 
of  recalling  and  of  mental  picturing  was  necessary. 

The  task  of  producing  a  picture  of  a  smith  at  work  that  expresses 
an  idea  that  is  accurate  and  pleasing  in  both  selection  and  arrangement 
is  one  that  is  worth  while.  Its  accomplishment  requires  observation, 
thinking,  and  taste  of  a  sort  often  called  for  throughout  life,  and  inti- 
mately related  to  children's  needs  and  desires.  Motivation  is,  therefore, 
admirably  provided  for  here.  In  the  parts  of  both  teacher  and  children 
there  had  to  be  weighing  of  values,  with  reference  to  the  idea  to  be 
expressed  and  also  to  its  method  of  representation. 

The  former  must  select  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic  things 
connected  with  the  blacksmith  in  order  to  cut  out  the  parts  for  the  pic- 
ture. Then  the  children,  under  her  leadership,  had  to  distinguish  be- 
tween essentials  and  nonessentials,  so  as  finally  to  center  upon  some  of 
the  same  things.  Likewise,  in  deciding  upon  desirable  arrangement, 
distinction  and  selection  were  again  necessary. 

Further,  the  "composition"  called  for  the  putting  of  things  together 
in  right  relation.  The  picture  was  not  to  show  merely  a  list  of  objects 
that  the  blacksmith  used,  nor  any  other  mere  list.  It  had  to  have  a 
central  idea,  if  possible,  with  details  grouped  about  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
unit.  Attention  to  organization  was,  therefore,  necessary  throughout 
the  period. 

Finally,  although  the  teacher  assumed  much  initiative  in  originally 
selecting  and  cutting  out  the  parts,  its  exercise  only  allowed  her  to  be 
the  better  prepared  to  lead  the  pupils  to  exercise  their  own  power  in  that 
direction.  And  not  only  did  they  select  and  arrange,  but  in  her  presence 
they  corrected,  and  made  suggestions  to,  their  mates.    Usually,  too,  when 
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she  corrected  she  did  not  have  to  exercise  authority  by  declaring,  "That 
is  not  right,"  or  "That  piece  does  not  belong  thei-e" ;  but  she  could  ask, 
"Was  it  so  in  the  shop?"  or  "Could  the  smith  work,  in  that  way?"  Thus 
while  limited  by  the  facts  they  were  free  to  express  their  own  individ- 
uality, a  fact  that  the  great  variety  of  pictures  produced  quite  conclusively 
proved. 

This  recitation  was  alm.ost  ideal,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
one  preceding  in  every  respect. 

f.     A  Lesson  in  Shop  Work 

Grade,  7B;  28  boys.  Project,  a  book  rack  with  a  hidden  mortise 
joint. 

The  boys  at  the  benches  stood  at  attention.  Monitors  distributed 
materials.    They  were  vigorous  and  exact  in  their  work. 

Teacher :  "What  is  the  next  thing  to  do  on  our  book  racks  ?  Hands 
up." 

John:  "Cut  down  the  end  parts  to  put  into  the  mortises  we  made 
last  time." 

Teacher:     "What  do  we  call  these  end  parts?"    A  few  hands. 

Isaac:     "Tenons." 

Teacher :  "A  tenon.  Now  this  is  the  way  to  begin."  The  teacher 
makes  a  quick  sketch  of  the  board  used  as  the  bottom  of  the  rack.  He 
talks  as  he  sketches,  asking  the  boys  to  name  the  various  parts  as  he 
sketches — working  edge,  dimensions,  etc.  He  tells  about  taking  the  try- 
square  and  pencil,  squaring  the  ends,  taking  the  ruler  and  measuring  one- 
half  inch  in  from  the  end  on  the  working  edge,  then  down  one  inch  from 
the  working  edge  on  the  surfaced  side  of  the  board ;  then  about  applying 
the  try-sc[uare,  starting  from  the  working  edge  and  making  the  line  that 
marks  the  inner  edge  of  the  tenon;  then  about  setting  the  thumb  gage 
at  half  inch,  and  marking  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  tenon.  As 
the  teacher  talks  and  refers  to  his  sketch,  the  boys  take  the  sheet  of 
drawing  paper  already  containing  the  previous  portions  of  the  instruc- 
tion given  and  make  a  similar  sketch  and  take  down  the  chief  items 
of  the  dictation. 

When  the  problem  is  thus  set  forth  through  the  sketch,  the  teacher 
takes  his  own  book-rack  materials  (he  makes  a  project,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion, step  by  step,  before  the  class  in  each  case)  an^,  placing  the  board 
for  the  bottom  on  the  bench,  squares  up  the  ends  as  he  has  instructed. 
Before  taking  each  step  he  asks  the  boys  to  tell  him  what  to  do,  requir- 
ing that  they  name  each  part  technically  in  speaking  of  it,  and  each  tool 
as  it  is  taken  up.  If  there  is  doubt  or  ambiguity  in  their  statements,  he 
asks  them  to  come  up  to  show  him  what  they  mean.  Thus,  talking  and 
working,  he  does  just  what  he  expects  them  to  do.  On  finishing  this, 
which  took  12  minutes,  he  directs  them  to  go  to  work.  He  now  moves 
about  among  them,   calling  especial  attention,  where  needed,  to  little 
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points  in  handling  tools  or  materials.  One  rather  common  defect  was 
the  failure  to  place  boards  properly  in  the  vise.  Another,  common  to 
most  of  the  pupils,  was  the  squaring.     So  he  interrupted  thus : 

Teacher:  "Everybody  stop  work.  Where  do  we  always  begin  in 
squaring?" 

Boy :    "On  the  working  edge." 

Teacher:  "Of  course.  Now  most  of  you  are  forgetting  about  that." 
He  then  takes  the  board  of  one  boy  and,  applying  the  try-square,  starts 
on  the  working  edge,  goes  around  the  board,  coming  back  to  the  work- 
ing edge,  telling  of  the  order  of  steps  as  he  goes,  insisting  that  when  he 
gets  around  the  board  the  lines  must  meet.  The  boys  watch  attentively. 
"Now  does  everybody  understand?  Then  go  to  work."  He  continues 
among  them,  often  telling  what  to  do,  frequently  asking,  "What  did  we 
say  about  that?"  or,  "What  do  your  notes  say  about  that?"  and  often 
taking-  the  materials  and  tools  and  showing  what  to  do.  Reasons  for. 
doing  things  are  scarcely  at  all  considered. 

.A  stop  is  called  to  show  once  more  just  how  the  gage  is  used  in 
marking  out  the  tenon.  Work  is  resumed  after  two  minutes  of  talk  and 
demonstration. 

A  stop  is  also  made  when  the  parts  removed  to  make  the  tenon  are 
sawed  out;  and  a  demonstration  is  given,  showing  how  to  saw  squarely 
across  the  board  to  make  the  edges  of  the  tenon  square  when  the  chisel 
is  applied  to  remove  the  part.  Some  boys  are  careless,  sawing  too  fast. 
Teacher:  "It  never  pays  to  be  in  too  much  of  a  hurry  in  sawing  or  do- 
ing anything  else  in  wood  work.  Here  is  a  boy  who  has  been  in  so 
much  of  a  hurry  that  he  has  sawed  too  far  (showing  board).  He  will 
have  to  square  up  his  piece,  cut  it  off,  and  begin  all  over  again.  Don't 
forget,  in  sawing  a  board  in  two,  to  use  the  bench  hook;  in  cutting  out 
the  tenon  parts  use  the  vise.     Now  go  to  work." 

Boys  frequently  go  to  the  teacher  to  ask  a  question.  The  question 
is  usually  what  to  do,  or  how  to  do  some  definite  thing.  The  teacher 
often  refers  back  to  the  demonstration,  asking,  "VVhat  did  we  say  to 
do?"  or,  "How  did  we  do  it?"  or,  "Didn't  you  get  that  in  your  notes?" 
But  he  always  tells  or  shows  the  boy  if  he  can't  recall. 

At  the  sound  of  the  bell  work  stops  where  it  is,  to  be  resumed  next 
time.  Most  boys  have  about  finished  the  step  assigned.  Two  did  finish 
before  the  end  of  the  period.  These  were  put  to  work  as  helpers  for  the 
slower  ones,  telling  them  what  to  do,  but  not  doing  it  for  them. 

The  lesson  can  be  considered  as  to  motivation  and  initiative  only  in 
relationship  to  the  making  of  the  project  as  a  whole,  which  probably  oc- 
cupied six  or  seven  lessons.  Except  as  the  activity  involved  is  in  itself 
pleasurable  to  most  boys,  and  that  the  project  might  be  used,  there  is  no 
evidence  whatever  of  motivation  for  the  project.  The  following  facts 
show  how  very  little  opportunity  there  is  for  either  motivation  or 
initiative : 

a.     The  book  racks  are  prescribed  for  all  by  the  teacher. 
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b.  They  are  all  uniform  in  materials,  design,  and  finish. 

c.  There  is  no  adaptation  of  the  project  in  any  particular  to  any 
specific  place  or  purpose. 

d.  The  method  of  instruction  is  dictation.  Questions  of  what  to  do, 
or  how  to  do  it,  do  not  have  to  be  thought  of  or  asked.  If  the  boys  wait 
until  the  appropriate  time,  they  are  both  told  and  shown  every  step. 

The  organization  of  the  material  in  the  lessons  on  the  project  is 
based  purely  upon  the  technical  sequence  of  processes  involved  in  con- 
struction. So  far  as  observed,  the  pupil  is  not  made  conscious  of  this 
organization  at  all.  Apparently  the  organization  to  the  boy  is  simply 
this:  "What  do  we  do  first  in  making  this  book  rack?"  This  done,  it 
is,  "What  do  we  do  next?"  repeated  step  by  step,  until  the  project  is 
finished.  The  boys'  notes  were  evidence  of  this.  They  added  the  new 
steps,  as  they  were  given  from  day  to  day.  They  had  not  organized  the 
problem  as  a  whole  and  seen  its  main  parts  in  their  relationships.  There 
were  no  summaries;  and  there  was  no  grouping  of  facts  into  "points" 
in  the  lesson. 

The  values  stressed  in  the  class  were : 

a.  Accuracy  in  technical  processes. 

,         b.  Correctness  in  the  use  of  tools. 

c.  Excellence  of  finished  products. 

d.  Speed  in  securing  results. 

Attention  to  detail  is  the  necessary  factor  in  gaining  these  ends. 
These  details  all  stand  on  about  the  same  level.  No  broad  principles 
are  offered  and  no  attention  is  called  to  certain  most  crucial  parts  of 
the  undertakings;  but  there  is  simply  a  direct  application  of  detailed 
instructions,  making  for  immediate  technical  excellence.  There  is  no 
attention  whatever  given  to  the  body  of  thought  included  in  the  related 
fields  of  industry,  geography,  or  civic  and  social  life,  which  should  give 
these  projects  their  appropriate  evaluation  in  the  elementary  school. 

The  recitation  was  distinctly  on  a  low  plane,  inasmuch  as  it  provided 
for  motive  in  only  the  most  general  way;  paid  almost  no  attention  to 
individuality  and  initiative ;  showed  no  tendency  to  bring  the  multitude  of 
ideas  into  a  few  large  groups,  and  ignored  relative  values,  or  values  in 
general,  entirely.  Possibly  it  may  seem  good  to  some  persons;  but  it 
was  good  only  in  the  sense  that  it  accomplished  several  of  the  minor 
purposes  of  instruction — while  endangering  those  of  higher  value. 

g.    A  Lesson  in  Drawing 

Grade,  8A;  37  boys.  Problem,  working  drawing  for  a  piece  of 
bent  gas  pipe.- 

Teacher:  "Get  out  your  drawing  materials  and  mount  a  piece  of 
drawing  paper  with  thumb  tacks.  To-day  we  shall  make  a  working 
drawing  for  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  bent  like  this:"     (draws  the  form  on  the 
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blackboard).  "Its  total  length  is  to  be  8  inches  and  the  two  parts  con- 
nected at  the  turn  2  inches  apart.  It  is  one-inch  pipe.  What  will  be  the 
total  width  of  the  piece?"    A  boy  answers,  "Four  inches'." 

Teacher :  "Our  scale  is  to  be  %.  How  long  will  the  drawing-be  ?" 
^'Four  inches."    "How  wide  ?"    "Two  inches." 

Teacher:  "Now,  first,  rule  your  margin  lines.  How  far  from  the 
edge  of  your  paper  will  these  be?"  "One-half  inch."  "Yes.  Mark  oflf 
the  distance  with  your  rulers;  then  be  sure  to  use  your  T  square  and 
triangle  to  make  the  lines.  Then  make  your  'thumb  nail'  sketch  in 
the  upper  left  hand  corner." 

The  boys  proceed  as  directed,  knowing  what  to  do  from  previous  ex- 
perience. Meantime,  the  teacher  makes  a  diagram  on  the  blackboard 
representing  a  sheet  of  paper  with  margin  lines.  She  then  goes  about 
■among  the  boys,  insisting  on  the  correct  use  of  the  T  square  and  triangle. 
Her  method  is  simply  telling  them  what  to  do.  The  boys  find  the  use 
of  the  triangle,  for  making  vertical  lines,  rather  difficult.  A¥hen  the 
margin  lines  are  all  made,  and  the  thumb  nail  sketch  is  finished,  the; 
teacher  then  asks  them  what  to  do  first. 

Boy:  "Make  the  construction  lines."  "Yes.  How  shall  we  make 
them?"  "Very  light."  "Yes.  Place  the  first  horizontal  line  two  inches 
from  the  top;  where  will  the  bottom  line  be?"  Boy :  "Four  inches."  "Is 
that  right?"  Another  boy:  "No.  Two  inches."  "Why?"  "The  pipe 
is  four  inches  and  the  scale  J^.  That  makes  the  drawing  only  2  inches." 
Teacher:  "Right.  Now  put  in  the  bottom  line."  The  teacher  makes 
her  own  drawing  on  the  blackboard  as  the  instructions  are  agreed,  upon. 
She  talks  to  the  boys  about  the  dimensions  and  the  lines  to  be  used,  de- 
veloping her  sketch  as  she  proceeds.  Questions  of  why  are  given  some 
■consideration.  Boys  are  asked  to  come  to  the  board,  at  times,  to  show 
what  they  mean  by  the  use  of  her  drawing.  When  her  own  drawing  is 
finished,  she  tells  them  to  begin  work  on  their  own.  She  moves  about 
among  them,  helping  them  to  get  dimensions  right  and  to  use  properly 
the  T  square  and  triangle.  In  getting  dimensions,  she  asks  questions 
leading  them  to  see  answers  themselves. 

When  the  construction  lines  are  all  in,  the  teacher  stops  them  all  and 
has  a  boy  come  to  the  blackboard  to  put  the  sketch  of  the  pipe  within  the 
lines.  This  is  all  quite  simple  and  is  easily  finished.  She  stops  him, 
when  his  first  line  is  made  no  heavier  than  the  construction  line,  to  ask 
him,  "What  kind  of  a  line  should  you  use?"  He  replies  at  once,  "A 
heavy  line,"  and  makes  heavy  lines.  The  boys  are  then  told  to  put  in  _ 
their  own  sketches. 

Another  view  of  the  pipe  is  then  taken  up.  The  teacher  bends  a 
piece  of  wire,  which  happens  to  be  on  the  desk,  into  the  desired  shape 
and  holds  it  up  with  one  end  toward  the  boys.  They  are  asked  what 
they  see  with  the  pipe  held  so,  and  then  how  to  represent  it.  Construc- 
tion lines  are  made,  using  the  original  horizontal  lines  projected.     The 
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teacher  makes  the  whole  sketch  on  the  board,  and  the  boys  then  follow 
with  theirs.    Before  all  have  quite  finished  the  bell  rings. 

With  this  development  of  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  with  the 
copy  on  the  board  before  them,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  boys  to 
make  a  mistake.    The  papers  show  good  results. 

The  project  is  purely  formal.  There  is  no  connection  whatever  made 
between  the  drawing  and  the  execution  of  the  problem  in  the  shop. 

Not  a  single  healthy  provision  for  motive  can  be  found  in  this  lesson. 
This  is  shown  by  the  following  facts : 

a.  The  teacher  announced  the  subject  of  the  drawing. 

b.  The- drawing  was  not  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for  construction. 

c.  The  particular  subject  had  no  direct  relationship  to  anything  that 

had  gone  before  in  the  drawing,  or  construction  work. 

d.  There  was  no  connection  pointed  out  between  this  problem  and 

the  industrial  activities  which  it  illustrates.     It  was  an  isolated 
unit  of  drawing  without  purpose  to  these  boys. 

Likewise,  there  was  no  provision  for  the  exercise  of  initiative : 

a.  The  problem  as  a  whole  was  prescribed. 

b.  The  positions  and  dimensions  were  prescribed. 

c.  The  procedure  was  definitely  uniform. 

d.  The  method  was  dictation. 

In  organization,  the  lesson  represented  a  mere  sequence  of  steps  in 
the  process  of  constructing  the  drawing.     These  included,  roughly : 

a.  Stating  the  aim  or  problem  by  the  teacher. 

b.  Ruling  the  drawing  paper  for  the  margin  lines. 

c.  Making  the  "thumb  nail"  sketch. 

d.  Drawing  construction  lines. 

e.  Drawing  in  the  object  in  heavy  lines. 

f.  Indicating  dimensions  on  the  finished  drawing. 

This  is  typical  of  a  plan  which  might  apply  as  a  sequence  in  pro- 
cedure for  any  simple  working  drawing.  As  a  means  of  getting  an  im- 
mediate drawing,  well  done  technically  by  dictation,  the  results  were  ex- 
cellent. 

As  to  relative  values,  the  features  emphasized  were : 

a.  Accuracy  in  form  and  dimensions. 

b.  Correctness  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments. 

c.  A  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  forms  and  dimensions  used 

in  the  drawing. 

Questions  other  than  these  did  not  arise.  The  relation  of  this  prob- 
lem to  the  industrial  world,  the  values  within  the  field  of  draftsmanship 
of  the  ends  stressed,  the  making  of  blue  prints  as  used  by  the  industries. 
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and  all  other  questions  not  included  in  getting'  as  much  finished  work  as 
possible  on  the  paper  within  the  period  were  omitted  entirely. 

Again,  so  far  as  the  lesson  itself  gives  any  evidence,  it  lacks  the  ele- 
ments that  place  instruction  on  the  higher  plane. 

If  the  teacher  had  aimed  to  introduce  the  pupils  into  the  field  of 
mechanical  drawing  in  a  way  that  would  make  them  interested  in  it, 
and,  perhaps,  inclined  both  to  study  the  excellence  of  such_drawings,_as 
seen  in  advertisements,  and  to  produce  others  themselves  in  connection 
with  their  own  needs,  she  would  have  selected  some  task  that  pi-omised 
to  appeal  to  them.  And  she  would  have  tried  to  find  some  plan  that 
could  be  used  as  a  basis  for  actual  construction  later. 

If  she  had  appreciated  the  worth  of  individuality  and  initiative,  she 
might  have  allowed  several  different  objects  to  be  drawn;  or,  if  the 
class  were  not  ready  for  that,  she  might  have  allowed  one  object  to  vary 
in  minor  details,  according  to  the  abilities  and  inclinations  of  different 
pupils.  Also,  she  would  have  avoided  dictation  and  uniformity  of  pro- 
cedure, so  that  the  pupils  might  feel  and  exercise  their  self-reliance. 

If  she  had  understood  the  value  of  organization  the  task  would  have 
been  plainly  one  of  a  group  having  a  common  purpose;  and  related 
knowledge  acquired  in  previous  periods,  that  would  have  proved  help- 
ful here,  might  have  been  recalled  by  the  pupils,  with  their  attention 
especially  directed  to  its  ordering  and  perspective.  Also,  the  steps  in 
the  performance  of  the  new  task  might  have  been  separately  "named  and 
described. 

Finally,  if  the  weighing  of  values  had  held  high  rank  in  her  mind, 
she  might  not  have  neglected  accuracy  and  correctness,  /.  e.,  technique; 
but  she  would  frequently  have  directed  their  attention  beyond  such  de- 
tails, to  the  blue  prints  and  later  construction,  in  a  way  that  would  have 
kept  the  need  of  accuracy  and  correctness  before  them,  while  giving  them, 
also  some  standards  for  judging  the  relative  values  of  all  these  items. 

It  is  the  entire  absence  of  these  broader  ideas,  and  of  the  spirit  that 
goes  with  them ;  the  absence  of  all  tendency  to  connect  up  knowledge  and. 
ability  with  the  life  that  gives  them  worth,  that  places  this  recitation,, 
like  the  former  one,  on  a  low  plane. 

A  rough  parallel  to  this  kind  of  instruction  would  be  found  in  liter- 
ature, if  children  were  brought  only  to  the  point  of  pronouncing  and 
defining  each  word  correctly,  without  reference  to  the  broader  ideas  in 
the  selections  or  to  a  taste  for  the  field.  Again,  it  would  be  paralleled  in 
composition,  if  children  learned  to  write  each  sentence  correctly,  with- 
out either  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  composition,  or 
reaching  a  point  where  they  have  any  ideas  to  express,  or  feeling  any 
interest  in  the  method  of  presenting  thoughts  to  other  persons. 
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h.    Arithmetic  Lesson  in  Grade  lA 

In  a  certain  lA  grade  the  arithmetic  lesson  consisted  of  a  drill  on 
the  addition  table  of  I's.  The  teacher  gave  the  addends  of  tiie  table  in 
order,  beginning  with  i  and  i ;  after  each  combination  she  called  upon 
some  child  to  give  the  sum.  She  had  not  gone  far  before  a  pupil  failed 
to  give  the  proper  answer.  The  teacher  said,  "No  wonder!  You  can't 
think  when  you  are  not  sitting  up  straight."  The  second  failure  brought 
forth  the  remark,  "You  can't  think  when  you  have  your  hand  in  your 
pocket." 

There  was  no  problem  before  the  pupils  that  recjuired  solution. 
Even  the  motive  that  would  have  been  present  had  the  work  presented 
any  new  difficulties  was  lacking.  There  was  no  recognition  of  values, 
because  the  instruction  was  unrelated  to  any  specific  things  of  value  in 
their  lives.  There  ^^•as  organization,  in  the  sense  that  the  facts  desired 
were  grouped  in  tables,  and  the  table  of  I's  was  to  be  entirely  or  largely 
mastered  before  the  table  of  2's  was  undertaken.  But  that  is  the  logical 
organization  of  the  adult,  and  just  the  kind  that  is  repellent  to  children. 
No  initiative  was  exercised  by  the  children. 

The  entire  period  was  characterized  by  a  lack  of  interest  that  could 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  make  the  children  dislike  the  subject. 

In  considering  how  our  standards  might  be  met  in  first  grade  arith- 
metic, we  see  the  need  of  abandoning  such  systematic  instruction,  and  of 
approaching  number  as  it  is  actually  used  by  children;  for  example,  in 
connection  with  scoring  in  games,  and  with  the  weighing  and  measuring 
of  actual  objects,  confining  the  combinations  to  small  numbers.  In  that 
case,  the  table  of  i's  and  2's  would  be  combined  with  some  of  the  others, 
thereby  securing  some  variety  in  the  study,  and  showing  its  natui-alness. 
Motive  would  thus  be  provided  for,  and  with  it  would  come  some  atten- 
tion to  relative  values  and  some  possibility  of  initiative.  Organization 
of  these  facts  is  least  needed.  Since  they  are  finally  to  be  used  entirely 
independently  of  one  another  anyway,  there  is  no  need  whatever  of 
grouping  them  into  a  table,  except  as  that  grouping  may  be  a  minor 
means  of  introducing  variety.  But  drill  upon  such  a  table,  over  and  over, 
is  the  extreme  of  abstractness.  The  recitation,  as  held,  is  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  kind  of  instruction  that  stultifies  children  while  giving 
them  knowledge. 

i.     Arithmetic  Lesson  in  the  Grade  8B 

Forty  girls. 

The  subject  for  this  lesson  was  a  review  of  bank  discount.  The  class 
had  studied  bank  discount  in  the  7A  grade,  and  in  the  8A  grade  they 
had  had  business  forms,  including  promissory  notes,  payable  at  banks, 
written  and  discounted. 

The  lesson  began  with  the  assignment  of  circles  as  the  topic  for  the 
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next  day.  It  was  required  to  find  the  diameter  when  the  circumference 
was  given;  also,  the  circumference  when  the  diameter  was  given,  and 
the  area.  Then  the  class  was  asked,  "What  is  a  promissory  note?" 
Several  pupils  replied  by  repeating  a  more  or  less  formal  definition  of  a 
note.  Others  were  asked  to  repeat  the  form  of  interest-bearing  and  non- 
interest-bearing  notes.  Following  this,  there  were  brief  references  to  cer- 
tain terms  employed.  After  that,  they  were  supplied  with  books  and  told 
to  work  problems  9,  10,  11,  and  12  on-  a  given  page.  The  problems 
were  statements  of  dates  and  amounts,  all  involving  the  same  principles. 

The  girls  worked  with  earnestness,  and  throughout  the  lesson  there 
was  a  healthy  spirit  of  sympathy  between  teacher  and  class.  They  had 
been  told  to  check  up  their  results  by  the  answers  given  in  the  back  part 
of  the  book.  \'ery  soon  there  was  a  group  of  them,  waiting  their  turn  to 
receive  assistance  from  the  teacher.  Some  of  those  who  had  a  problem 
correct  were  asked  to  help  others,  and  the  period  closed  while  this  work 
was  in  progress. 

What  were  the  educational  values  of  the  recitation?  As  it  was  con- 
ducted, certain  isolated  facts  that  might  serve  for  examination  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  and  that  might,  possibly,  some  time  prove  useful,  were  pre- 
sented. In  revie^^  ing  them  the  motive  of  the  pupils  was  ignored,  mem- 
ory being  mainly  appealed  to;  and,  during  the  forty  minutes,  no  pupil 
expressed  any  opinion  or  took  any  initiative  in  a  way  worth  mentioning. 
The  value  was  slight,  to  say  the  least. 

What  might  h.z\&  been  accomplished?  The  pupils  being  girls,  they 
would  probably  forget  how  to  solve  problems  in  bank  discount  long  be- 
fore wanting  to  make  any  practical  use  of  it.  There  could  hardly  be 
much  purpose,  for  them,  in  the  review  of  the  arithmetical  processes  alone. 

But  the  function  of  a  bank  as  a  public  institution,  particularly  some 
of  the  advantages  in  which  the  public  are  directly  concerned,  and  which 
can  be  easily  comprehended,  might  make  this  a  topic  of  much  general 
worth,  and  hence  of  interest  to  these  girls.  That  might  involve  the  con- 
ditions under  which  a  bank  loans  money,  the  security  necessary,  the  rules 
for  interest,  and  the  need  of  promptness  in  payments.  It  miglit,  also, 
involve  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  borrowing  money  at  a  bank 
with  the  advantages  of  borrowing  it  elsewhere.  In  brief,  the  value  of 
the  topic  is  found  in  its  -various  relations  to  ordinary  persons.  If  it  has 
such  relations — numerous  and  close — it  will  appeal  to  the  motives  of 
young  people,  will  require  judgment  of  values  as  well  as  organization 
of  facts,  and  will  allow  the  exercise  of  initiative.  The  central  idea  would 
still  be  quantity;  but  arithmetical  processes  themselves  would  be  sub- 
ordinated to  questions  more  worth  study. 

There  are  certainly  many  other  topics  in  arithmetic  far  more  valuable 
for  children  of  this  age  than  bank  discount;  .-^o  many  that  this  topic 
should  receive  no  attention  in  the  elementarv  school. 
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j.    A  Series  of  Lessons  in  Music 

The  following  statements  are  the  result  of  ten  lessons,  ranging  from 
the  first  grade  through  7B,  in  the  same  school,  and  all  given  by  a  super- 
visor of  music.  As  the  same  plan  underlies  all  the  lessons,  we  shall  de- 
scribe it,  giving  illustrations  from  different  grades. 

a.  First  Kind  of  Exercise 

The  first  work  consisted  of  exercises  in  breathing  and  tone  produc- 
tion. The  children  in  the  first  grade  were  told  to  take  in  a  full  breath 
and  sing  a  pleasing  tone  while  letting  out  the  breath,  imitating  a  tone 
given  by  the  teacher.  In  the  upper  grades  similar  exercises  were  carried 
on  by  simply  saying,  "Inhale  and  exhale,"  the  teacher  singing  the  model 
tone  again.  The  pitch  of  these  tones  was  high  and  of  good  quality,  and 
it  produced  a  pleasing  effect.  Sometimes  the  tone  was  sustained,  some- 
times a  scale  was  sung  down  and  up.  In  the  upper  grades  changes  as 
to  various  vowel  tones  were  included. 

b.  Second  Kind  of  Exercise 

After  the  tone  exercise  the  children  took  their  seats,  and  technical 
qu'estions  with  reference  to  pitch  and  rhythm  were  introduced.  For 
questions  in  iB  children  were  drilled  on  the  numbers  i,  6,  4  downward 
from  the  upper  octave.  In  the  second  grade  the  teacher  spent  the  time 
attempting  to  have  the  children  appreciate  two  beats  to  the  half  note.  ,In 
the  third  grade  notes  and  rests  were  put  on  the  blackboard.  Children 
also  sung  the  Mother  Goose  words  to  various  dictations  at  the  board, 
thus  showing  some  independence  of  the  syllable  names.  In  the  fifth 
grade  the  nature  of  the  slur  and  tie  was  taken  up.  In  other  grades 
sharp  four,  flat  seven,  and  divided  beat  were  considered.  This  work  was- 
done  at  the  blackboard. 

c.  Third  Kind  of  Exercise 

This  was  followed  in  the  grades  from  the  third  on  by  a  third  type, 
which  consisted  in  the  use  of  the  book,  tests  being  given  to  show  the 
power  of  the  children  to  sing  by  sight. 

d.  Fourth  Kind  of  Exercise 

A  fourth  type  of  work  was  singing  some  song  that  had-  already  been 
learned.  Occasionally  this  fourth  step  would  follow  immediately  after 
the  vocal  exercise. 

The  approach  of  the  teacher  to  her  pupils  was  very  friendly  and 
happy.  The  order  and  attention  were  all  that  could  be  desired,  from  a 
formal  point  of  view.  The  instruction  being  given  by  the  supervisor,, 
carefully,  prepared   plans   were   furnished  by  her   to   each   teacher,    in- 
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dicating  the  successive  steps,  whether  in  the  tone  study  of  the  first,  the 
rhythm  or  pitch  work  of  the  second,  the  sight  reading  of  the  third,  or 
the  song  singing  of  the  fourth. 

Organization 

While  each  type  of  exercise  was,  no  doubt,  I6gically  related  to  the 
same  type  held  on  the  preceding  day,  in  a  given  class,  there  was  little 
sign  of  relationship  of  the  four  types  to  one  another  within  any  given 
lesson.  For  example,  the  voice  exercises  were  independent  of  the  study 
of  pitch  and  rhythm ;  the  latter  study  was  unrelated  to  the  sight  reading  in 
the  book;  and  all  three  lacked  connection  with  the  song  singing.  Thus 
'each  lesson  presented  four  separate  strata,  and  a  lesson  of  twelve  minutes 
was  controlled  by  four  distinct  aims  rather  than  by  one. 

Provision  for  Motive 

Ostensibly,  the  object  of  all  the  exercises  was  to  learn  to  sing,  but, 
while  the  relation  of  each  task  to  this  object  might  have  been  clear  to 
the  teacher  of  music,  it  could  hardly  be  appreciated  by  the  pupils. 

If  the  tone  and  vowel  exercises  had  been  followed  immediately  by  the 
song,  so  that  the  children  could  have  realized  that  the  deep  breathing 
and  proper  pronunciation  of  the  vowel  affected  the  way  thctone  sounded, 
the  purpose  of  what  was  done  would  have  been  obvious,  and  the  children 
could  have  cooperated  toward  accomplishing  the  end.  Or  if  the  tech- 
nical drill  on  rhythm  and  pitch  had  dealt  with  the  specific  difficulties  of 
the  sight-singing  exercise  that  was  to  follow  it;  or  if  the  order  of  these 
two  had  been  reversed ;  or  if  a  song  had  been  sung  and  its  difficult  parts 
had  been  taken  for  special  practice,  in  order  to  get  better  rendering; 
then  the  notation  problems  and  other  technical  work  could  have  been 
mastered  under  the  influence  of  a  normal  motive. 

By  failing  to  relate  the  various  forms  of  practice  to  the  ends  they 
served  in  better  song  singing,  the  plan  that  was  followed  cut  out  all 
possibility  of  having  the  pupils — except  the  most  musical  ones — realize 
any  purpose  in  what  they  were  doing,  except  when  they  were  actually 
singing  songs.  Here  the  pleasurable  end  of  the  song  justified  the 
activity. 

Consideration  of  Values 

This  omission  of  purpose  for  the  pupils  made  it  also  impossible  to  ex- 
ercise their  judgment  with  reference  to  the  success  of  their  efforts. 
Each  exercise  was  peculiarly  arbitrary.  For  instance,  nowhere  in  the 
ten  lessons  was  there  any  intimation  that  the  reason  the  high  tones  were 
sung  first  was  to  enable  the  children  to  bring  the  qualities  of  these  pleas- 
ant tones  into  the  lower  part  of  the  voice ;  or,  that  the  vocal  exercise  was 
a  means  for  them  to  produce  better  low  tones.     The  result  was  that  in 
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the  song  singing  the  lower  tones  had  the  chest  qualities  that  the  vocal 
exercise  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  counteract.  If  the  pupils  had  realized 
the  relation  between  the  vocal  exercises  and  the  low  tones  desired  they 
would  not  only  have  had  a  purpose  for  their  work  in  these  exercises,  but 
there  would  have  been  a  basis  for  judgment,  on  their  part,  of  the  kind 
of  tone  they  were  producing  in  their  songs. 

The  same  principle  holds  in.  the  relation  of  the  technical  exercises  to 
the  purpose  they  served  in  the  more  adequate  reading  of  the  songs,  or 
exercises.  For  instance,  if  the  necessity  for  holding  a  tone  two  beats 
grew  out  of  the  fact  that  the  song  required  it,  and  that  it  did  not  sound 
as  well  without  it,  a  purpose  would  have  been  established  for  learning 
to  hold  a  tone  two  beats  long  when  necessary.  But  to  practice  two  beats, 
as  an  abstract  exercise  in  a  series  of  mathematical  tonal  relationships — 
while  it  might  eventually  develop  a  technic  that  could  be  applied — 
almost  entirely  destroys  the  advantage  that  would  come  from  the*  awak- 
ening of  the  pupil's  own  thought  in  relation  to  what  is  being  done. 

Provision  for  Initiative 

On  the  few  occasions  that  the  children  were  asked  to  volunteer  any 
preference,  especially  in  reference  to  songs  that  they  wished  to  sing, 
they  showed  interest;  and  they  would  probably  have  responded  freely,  if 
more  development  instruction  had  been  undertaken.  But  such  spontaneity 
was  prevented  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  time  was  devoted  to  inde- 
pendent technical  exercises  that  made  no  appeal  to  their  imagination  or 
preference. 

Summary 

The  group  of  lessons  was  admirably  conducted,  so  far  as  technique 
alone  is  concerned.  But  they  were  poorly  organized,  in  that  they  had 
been  planned  with  reference  to  the  purposes  of  the  adult  only,  and  left 
the  pupil  in  the  dark  as  to  the  object  of  the  various  activities  required  of 
him.  This  lack  of  motive  made  it  impossible  to  appeal  to  his  judgment, 
for  he  could  have  estimated  the  quality  of  his  own  performances  only  in 
,the  light  of  the  objects  that  they  were  expected  to  accomplish.  Finally, 
the  pupil,  not  being  an  intelligent  cooperator  in  the  process,  little  spon- 
taneity was  secured. 

k.    Physical  Training — ^Typical  Lessons 
a.     Grade  II — ^Boys 

Class  stand.    Open  windows. 

Arm  stretching — 8. 
Marching. 
Breathing — 4. 
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Knee  bending — 16. 
Head  turning — 8. 

Class  sit.     Close  windows. 

The  teacher,  with  syllabus  in  hand,  directed  the  class  in  a  mechanical, 
lifeless  manner.  During  the  marching  she  paused  between  the  counts  to 
call  out,  "Chest  high — Keep  your  shoulders  down — Push  your  hips 
back."  These  coordinations  being  beyond  the  voluntary  control  of  a 
small  child,  the  results  were  exaggerated,  faulty,  and  unnatural  positions. 
As  classes  were  passing  through  a  hall  a  principal's  attention  was  called 
to  these  positions.  His  reply  was,  "Thank  goodness,  the  children  can't 
hold  them  long." 

During  this  period  the  boys'  eyes  were  fastened  upon  the  teacher. 
They  stood  at  "attention"  for  the  entire  period.  Their  faces  did  not 
radiate  a  suggestion  of  interest  in  the  things  they  were  doing.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  severe  effort  in  the  room.  The  teacher's  manner  and 
voice  intensified  this.  When  the  children  sat  there  was  a  sigh  of  relief 
from  both  teacher  and  pupils.  Asked  if  the  children  enjoyed  the  -gym- 
nastic work,  the  teacher  said,  "Not  as  much  as  they  do  games,  but  they 
have  to  have  it." 

b.     Grade  IV— Girls 

Class  stand. 

Arm  stretching  sideways — 16. 
Breathing — 4. 
Charging  forward — 8. 
Head  turning — 16. 
Trunk  bending — 16. 

During  the  time  this  lesson  was  being' given  the  children  were  rigid, 
quiet  and  unnatural.  Not  once  did  a  head  turn  unless  at  the  teacher's 
command.  The  hands  were  held  close  to  their  sides,  and  not  an  eye  was 
turned  away  from  the  teacher.  The  rhythm  was  indicated  by  the  snap- 
ping of  the  teacher's  fingers,  and  not  once  during  the  period  did  she  vary 
the  rhythm.  The  commands  were  given  in  a  cold,  harsh  voice,  and  the 
teacher  took  no  part  in  the  exercises.  She  stood  apart  from  the  class  and 
read  the  exercises  from  the  syllabus.  At  the  command,  "Class — sit,"  the 
little  girls  noiselessly  sat,  took  their  books,  the  windows  were  closed,  and 
the  day's  work  went  on. 

When  the  teacher  was  questioned  regarding  the  relative  amount  of 
time  given  to  games,  she  explained,  with  emphasis,  that  she  had  given 
her  last  game  in  the  classroom.  The  time  was  when  she  attempted  this, 
but  experience  had  convinced  her  of  the  folly  of  such  procedure.  Her 
aim  is  to  make  the  children  feel  that  when  they  enter  the  classroom  they 
are  there  for  work.     She  believes  that  work  and  play  form  a  poor  com- 
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bination  in  the  classroom.  Now,  they  have  gymnastic  work  each  day  in 
the  classroom,  and  the  children  are  allowed  to  play  in  the  court  a  few 
minutes  during  the  afternoon  recess.  They  are  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  this  period  is  in  no  way  related  to  their,  classroom  work. 

c.     Grade  VIII— Boys 

A  relay  race  had  been  planned  for  this  class.  Hearing  the  good  news 
the  boys  commented  upon  the  situation  as  they  entered  the  room.  By 
way  of  explaining  this  disorder  the  teacher  said  that  he  could  always  tell 
when  the  boys  were  expecting  a  game.  But  the  enthusiasm  waned, 
somewhat,  when  they  were  put  through  a  ten-minute  drill  with  iron 
dumbbells,  preceding  the  race.    The  exercises  were : 

Marching — Facings. 
Charging  with  trunk  twisting. 
Trunk  bending. 

These  exercises  are  typical  of  those  usually  given.  '  The  lesson  was 
carried  forward  with  military  precision,  and  with  many  indications  of 
fatigue.  When  the  command  was  given  to  "place  bells,"  little  time  was 
lost  and  the  spirits  immediately  revived. 

The  relay  race  followed,  and  was  enjoyed  by  all.  It  was  character- 
ized by  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  wholesome  competition. 

This  instruction- — so  far  as  the  first  two  exercises  are  concerned — 
not  only  fails  to  meet  the  standards  set  up,  but,  in  very  important  re- 
spects, it  directly  opposes  them. 

There  is  much  possibility  in  the  games;  but  they  are  so  slighted,  in 
the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  them,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  that 
they  are  treated  more  as  a  means  of  recreation  than  as  an  instrument 
of  education,  capable  of  accomplishing  the  highest  aims  of  teaching  by 
the  use  of  maximum  skill. 


1.    Hygiene — ^Typical  Lessons 

Grade  VI,  boys ;  grade  VII,  boys ;  other  lessons  also. 

Above  the  fifth  grade,  the  work  in  hygiene  in  this  particular  school  is 
carried  on  according  to  the  departmental  plan,  one  twenty-minute  period 
per  week  being  given  to  this  work. 

For  the  lesson  observed,  the  text  used  was  Eadie's  "Physiology  and 
Hygiene  for  Children."  Each  boy  was  given  a  book.  As  the  teacher 
called  the  names,  the  boys  stood,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  read  the 
formal,  technical  text-book  discussion  of  the  following  topics : 

Drinks  which  contain  alcohol. 

What  is  alcohol? 

How  malt  liquors  are  made. 
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How  distilled  liquors  are  made. 

What  alcohol  is  like. 

Is  alcoholic  liquor  a  food? 

During  the  lesson  a  few  questions  were  asked.  Among  them,  '"What 
is  alcohol?"  One  boy  replied,  "Alcohol  is  a  poison  medicine."  After 
he  had  read  "How  malt  and  distilled  liquors  are  made,"  he  seemed  to 
have  gained  no  clearer  views  on  the  subject. 

The  reading  proceeded  in  a  monotonous  way  for  twenty  minutes. 
In  that  time  most  of  the  boys  had  read  at  least  one  paragraph  aloud,  and 
had  struggled  manfully  with  carbon  dioxide,  ferment,  yeast,  vapor  dis- 
tillation, and  other  words  equally  suggestive. 

Throughout  the  lesson  there  was  felt  the  influence  of  law-required 
instruction.  The  subject  matter  had  been  chosen,  not  because  it  seemed 
related  to  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  children  concerned,  but  because 
conformity  to  law  had  made  the  use  of  such  material  necessary.  The 
teaching  was  done  in  obedience  to  law,  in  a  perfunctory  manner,  and 
without  interest  on  the  part  of  either  teacher  or  pupils. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  such  instruction  is  justified  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  required  by  law.  The  law  does  require  that  instruction  in 
the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics  be  given,  below  the  second 
year  of  high  school  and  above  the  third  year  of  the  elementary  school, 
"with  suitable  text-books  in  the  hands  of  all  pupils,  for  not  less  than 
three  lessons  a  week  for  ten  or  more  weeks,  or  the  equivalent  of  the 
same,  in  each  year."  The  law  does  not  state,  however,  that  the  work 
shall  be  confined  to  one  text-book;  nor  that  it  shall  be  given  in  a  me- 
chanical way,  entirely  unrelated  to  life  and  to  the  other  subjects  in  the 
Course  of  Study;  nor  that  the  thirty  lessons  shall  be  given  consecutively. 
We  believe  that,  if  these  required  lessons  were  planned  as  they  might  be, 
and  wisely  distributed,  the  required  number  could  be  given,  and  the  re- 
quired subject  matter  discussed,  without  placing  undue  emphasis  on  the 
phases  of  this  subject  that  are  not  only  uninteresting,  but  unwholesome. 

Discussion  of  the  organization  of  subject  matter  would  involve  only 
a  criticism  of  the  text-book  used,  for  there  was  not  the  slightest  devia- 
tion from  the  text-book  arrangement.  No  topic  was  given  more  em- 
phasis than  another.  If  the  teacher  felt  that  tlie  making  of  malt  liquors 
should  be  given  more  stress  than  the  making  of  distilled  liquor,  his 
manner  did'  not  indicate  it.  At  the  close  of  the  period  he  was  asked  his 
opinion  regarding  the  value  of  such  instruction.  He  replied,  "Worth- 
less." 

In  five  other  lessons  observed  in  this  building,  two  7 A  grades  con- 
sidered the  subject  of  bones  and  digestion ;  two  7B  grades,  the  heart  and 
respiration;  and  the  8A  class, .alcoholic  drinks  and  totacco.  All  of  these 
recitations  were  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  The  boys  read,  and 
the  teacher  interrupted  with  occasional  questions  bearing  directly  upon 
the  reading,  and  involving  text-book  answers. 
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During  a  lesson  on  the  heart  and  circulation,  the  boys  struggled  with 
the  size,  position,  shape,  and  structure  of  the  heart,  the  blood  vessels,  the 
composition  of  the  blood,  and  the  process  of  circulation.  After  they  had 
read  the  paragraph  describing  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  the  teacher 
asked,  "What  are  the  red  corpuscles  for?"  The  answer  came  promptly, 
"The  red  corpuscles  are  to  fight  the  white  ones."  Although  the  boys 
had  their  books  open  before  them  and  had  only  a  moment  before  read 
about  the  work  of  the  red  corpuscles,  few  realized  tliac  the  answer  given 
did  not  conform  to  the  teaching  of  the  text. 

The  lesson  with  the  7A  boys  included  the  following  topics : 

Uses  of  the  bones. 

Form  of  the  bones. 

Structure  of  the  bones. 

Materials  of  which  bones  are  made.  ' 

Growth  and  repair  of  bones. 

Bones  of  the  head. 

As  in  the  other  recitations,  the  boys  read  "by  turn."  Answers  to  the 
questions  asked  indicated  that  the  pupils  were  giving  little  thought  to 
the  subject  matter.  They  were  simply  pronouncing  the  words  which 
they  saw  on  the  pages  of  the  text.  When  the  teacher  was  questioned 
regarding  the  value  of  such  material,  he  stated,  without  hesitation,  that 
it  had  little  practical  worth ;  but  that  he  was  giving  it  in  order  to  conform 
to  the  prescribed  Course  of  Study.  The  syllabus  for  the  7A  grade,  while 
dealing  mainly  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  bones,  etc.,  does,  how- 
ever, suggest  some  few  practical  applications  of  the  subject  matter 
studied,  namely,  round  shoulders,  spinal  curvature,  and  adjustment  of 
desks.  The  teacher's  criticism  may  have  been  just;  the  material  inap- 
propriate; nevertheless,  he  had  failed  to  make  use  of  the  few  vital  points 
of  contact  with  the  child's  life  which  the  syllabus  affords. 

The  criticism  passed  upon  the  work  in  hygiene  in  this  school  may 
seem  severe;  yet  it  is  typical  of  the  work  done  in  many  of  the  schools. 
In  general,  it  fails  to  meet  any  one  of  the  standards  we  have  been  using. 


2.    Application  of  These  Standards  to  Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Instruc- 
tion Throughout  New  York  City 

Method  of  Judging  Reliability  of  Conclusions 

The  analysis  of  the  recitations  presented  in  the  preceding  pages  il- 
lustrates how  instruction  can  be  judged  by  use  of  the  standards  proposed. 
Now  we  come  to  the  conclusions  reached  touching  the  quality  of  instruc- 
tion throughout  Greater  New  York,  as  judged  by  these  standards. 

These  conclusions  are  the  immediate  result  of  facts  gained  at  first 
hand.  Kindergartens  and  schools,  taken  at  random,  have  been  exten- 
sively visited,  and  teachers  have  been  personally  interviewed,  in  order 
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that  instruction  in  the  classroom,  and  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  them- 
selves, might  be  directly  observed. 

But  it  viras  realized  that  the  quantity  of  data  secured  in  this  way 
would  necessarily  form  an  insufficient  basis  for  conclusions  in  regard 
to  the  work  of  15,000  teachers.  It  would  require  a  much  larger  number 
of  expert  observers,  and  a  far  longer  period  of  time,  than  the  plan  of 
investigation  allowed,  to  collect  enough  facts,  by  direct  observation,  on 
which  to  base  judgments  that  could  be  trusted. 

The  conclusions  thus  reached  needed,  therefore,  thorough  verifica- 
tion.   And  it  was  not  difficult  to  discover  valuable  means  for  doing  this. 

It  was  recalled  that  the  original  ability  of  the  teacher  is  only  one  of 
the  things  that  determine  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction.  The  abil- 
ities of  her  superior  officers  are,  likewise,  important  factors.  The  cur- 
riculum is  a  great  aid  or  an  obstacle  to  good  results,  according  to  the  in- 
sight shown  in  selecting  its  subject  matter;  the -syllabi,  which  interpret 
this  curriculum  and  offer  suggestions  on  method,  are  a  guide,  and  a 
source  of  inspiration  or  depression  to  teachers,  according  to  the  definite- 
ness  of  statement,  and  the  breadth  of  view  that  they  evince ;  and,  finally, 
the  supervision  by  principals  and  superintendents  tends  to  produce  an 
enthusiasm  that  will  manifest  itself  outside  of  school  in  extra  preparation, 
and  in  the  class  by  alertness  to  each  pupil's  condition ;  or  it  tends  in  the 
opposite  direction.  These  other  influences,  taken  together,  must  very 
greatly  affect  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  the  teacher.  Instruction 
can  hardly  be  good  without  their  positive  support;  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  poor,  if  they  are  doing  their  work  fairly  well. 

An  extensive  study  of  these  factors,  therefore,  has  furnished  the  data 
necessary  for  verifying  the  conclusions  reached  by  direct  observation.  If 
these  factors  are  found — owing  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  in- 
fluence— to  oppose  the  conclusions  previously  reached,  then  those  con- 
clusions are  rightly  subject  to  serious  question.  If,,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  plainly  verify  those  conclusions ;  if,'  indeed,  their  influence  is  so  po- 
tent, that  it  would  seem  sufficient  to  produce  the  very  conditions  that 
have  led  to  the  conclusions — then  the  latter  may  be  considered  to  be 
reliable. 

These  other  factors,  therefore,  are  related  to  the  statements  here 
made,  as  proofs;  and  judgment  as  to  the  reliability  of  these  statements 
must  be  waived  by  the  reader  until  these  proofs,  that  follow  in  later  chap- 
ters, have  been  carefully  examined. 

Quality  of  Instruction  in  the  Kindergarten 
a.    Inculcation  of  Purposes  in  Children 

Specific  and  childlike  aims  tending  to  call  out  a  high  degree  of  effort 
are  very  prominent  in  the  kindergartens.  A  certain  form  is  folded  to 
serve  as  the  mount  for  mother's  valentine,  to  be  presented  at  the  valen- 
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tine  party  of  the  Mothers'  Meeting;  a  bag  is  folded  and  sewed,  to  be 
used  in  the  postman's  game ;  little  houses  are  carefully  cut  and  pasted  for 
the  group  work  in  which  a  city  street  is  represented;  blocks  are  evenly 
laid  by  another  group  of  children  to  represent  the  sidewalk  of  that  same 
street;  it  is  suggested  that  a  certain  lullaby  would  be  nice  to  sing  to  the 
baby  at  home,  and  the  children  put  new  sweetness  and  interest  into  the 
singing. 

These  detailed  purposes  play  directly  into  the  broader  aims  that  are 
plainly  in  evidence  in  the  kindergarten.  Those  are :  a  love  of  stories,  of 
plants  and  animals,  of  games,  of  objects  of  beauty,  and  of  constructive 
work — a  love  that  finds  expression  in  little  deeds,  such  as  those  named, 
and  that  leads  to  more  far-reaching  hopes  and  plans. 

b.     Attention  to  Organization 

Most  kindergartners  endeavor  to  organize  the  more  or  less  random 
and  instinctive  activities  of  even  their  youngest  children.  At  the  kinder- 
garten age  the  organization  of  ideas  takes  place  largely  through  the  or- 
ganization of  activity,  the  ordered  act  being  considered  the  very  best 
evidence  of  ordered  thought.  A  representative  play  is  worked  out  bit 
by  bit,  until  a  reasonably  finished  whole  results;  a  simple  little  dance  is 
created  out  of  selected  movements ;  a  piece  of  group  building  is  under- 
taken wherein  each  child's  work  contributes  to  the  whole,  but  must  oc- 
cupy its  own  subordinate  position;  all  such  efforts  call  for  organization 
in  the  same  sense  as  does  the  high  school  student's  essay.  The  children 
are  less  conscious  of  the  process,  but  they  profit  by  it  just  as  truly.  One 
seldom  visits  a  kindergarten  without  observing  that  the  kindergartner 
herself  is  carrying  the  idea  of  organization  constantly  in  mind;  and, 
without  observing,  also,  that  the  children  are  doing  the  same  thing,  to 
some  extent,  in  their  attention  to  sequence,  to  the  inter-relation  of  facts, 
and  to  grouping. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  most  serious  faults  of  the  kindergarten  is  found 
in  its  over-devotion  to  sequence,  particularly  to  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  adult,  which  is  probablj^  even  more  a  source  of  torment  to  some 
children  in  the  kindergarten  than  to  any  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
kindergarten  lesson,  described  on  page  228,  is  an  illustration. 

But,  while  there  are  such  excesses  here  and  there,  we  are  convinced 
that  on  the  whole  an  emphasis  is  placed  upon  organization  of  ideas  in  the 
kindergarten  that  accords  roughly  with  the  worth  placed  upon  it  in  life 
outside. 

c.     Attention  toi  Relative  Values — Imagination  and  Reasoning 

The  kindergartner  makes  noticeable  provision  for  relative  values. 
Emotional  response,  appreciation,  preservation  of  an  inquiring  attitude 
of  mind,  socialized  behavior,  seem  to  be  regarded  in  the  regular  instruc- 
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tion  as  of,  at  least,  equal  importance  with  knowledge.  The  general 
viewpoint  of  the  kindergartner  is  that  whatever  is  done  in  the  kinder- 
garten is  of  value  to  the  extent  that  it  counts,  or  functions,  in  life. 
Hence,  the  tendency  to  weigh  worth  is  common  here,  with  both  teachers 
and  children. 

Again,  however,  a  defect  is  to  be  noted,  namely,  that  devotion  to 
technicjue,  to  precision,  and  exact  imitation  is  now  and  then  extreme  on 
the  teacher's  part,  tending  to  influence  the  children  to  forget  all  about 
the  real  worth  of  things.  This  is  true  particularly  in  the  use  of  materials, 
and  is  not  representative  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

d.     Provision  for  Exercise   of  Initiative   and   Independence   by   Children 

Kindergarten  teachers  have  an  enviable  opportunity  for  encouraging 
the  exercise  of  initiative  and  individuality  of  children,  because  uniformity 
is  not  demanded.  Without  a  fixed  program  and  without  rigid  require- 
ments of  accomplishment,  there  is  every  incentive  for  teachers  to  allow 
pupils  to  do  original  and  creative  work ;  and  this  opportunity  is  not  lost. 
It  is  common  for  children  to  set  up  aims,  to  organize  their  activities,  to 
suggest  subject  matter  or  experience  that  forms  the  basis  for  their  play 
and  work,  to  choose  songs,  stories,  games,  and  materials,  and  to  lead  in 
many  of  the  undertakings. 

While  this  seems  to  be  the  dominant  tendency,  it  is  also  e\'ident  that 
in  quite  a  number  of  the  kindergartens  dictation  exercises  and  ready 
made  play,  that  require  complete  submission  on  the  part  of  the  pupil, 
are  so  prominent  that  they  directly  oppose  self-expression  and  self- 
reliance. 

On  the  whole,  there  are  two  very  distinct  currents  observable  in  the 
kindergartens.  The  one  represents  a  slavish  devotion  to  the  adult  point 
of  view  in  the  selection  of  subject  matter,  and  to  adult  logic  in  its  presen- 
tation, resulting  in  rigid  organization,  ignoring  of  relative  values,  and 
neglect  of  the  child  himself.  The  other  shows  the  opposite  tendencies. 
Which  of  these  two  shall  finally  prevail  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern, 
requiring  the  constant  watchfulness  of  citizens  especially  interested  in 
this  field. 

But,  at  present,  we  feel  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  kinder- 
garten, as  a  whole,  meets  the  test  of  the  four  standards  set  up  in  a  satis- 
factory manner;  and  that,  therefore,  the  instruction  there  rests  on  the 
higher  plane,  i.  e.,  it  is  good  at  present,  and  promising  for  the  future. 
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Quality  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools 
a.    The  New  York  City  Working  Theory  for  the  Elementary  Schools 

Back  of  the  multitude  of  ideas  and  practices  related  to  the  ele- 
mentary schools  there  are  four  convictions  that  are  remarkably  prevalent. 
One  pertains  to  the  necessity  of  uniformity,  and  the  thought  runs  thus : 

There  are  approximately  14,000  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools. 
That  is  an  enormous  number.  All  reports  in  regard  to  them,  all  com- 
munications to  them,  must  be  systematized.  All  plans  to  influence  them 
must  be  made  for  the  mass. 

There  are  approximately  650,000  children  in  the  elementary  schools, 
sometimes  over  4,000  collecting  in  a  single  building.  The  absolute  neces- 
sity of  mass  action  in  fire  drills  is  self-evident ;  its  reasonableness  in  filling 
and  emptying  buildings,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as  well  as  its  need 
in  the  external  handling  of  the  large  classes,  is  likewise  evident. 

Turning  to  the  instruction  itself — if  teachers  must  be  rated  for  ad- 
vancement, as  they  must,  instruction  must  be  standardized;  if  the 
children  must  be  rated  in  their  attainments,  as  they  must,  the  results 
of  instruction  must  also  be  standardized;  hence,  one  curriculum,  one 
time  allotment  for  studies,  one  method,  for  all  the  schools;  that,  so 
far  as  possible,  is  a  necessity!  The  degree  to  which  standardization  is 
established,  and  mass  action  secured,  is  one  of  the  measures  of  efficiency. 

The  second  conviction  pertains  to  the  essence  of  the  course  of  study. 
A  curriculum  may  and,  no  doubt,  should  contain  many  things,  of  many 
kinds;  but  its  very  core  is  found  in  those  facts  and  those  kinds  of  skill 
that  can  become  automatically  usable. 

The  third  conviction  pertains  to  the  factor  in  scholarship  that  is  most 
worthy  of  emphasis.  Many  things  are  necessary  to  proper  study,  but 
the  most  desirable  element  is  accuracy  in  details. 

The  fourth  conviction  pertains  to  the  time  when  the  pupil  may  be 
expected  to  use  what  he  learns  in  school.  Of  course,  some  things  that  are 
learned,  such,  for  example,  as  writing,  reading,  a  few  facts  in  geography 
and  in  shop  work,  are  usable  immediately.  But  that  is  accidental.  The 
school  period,  on  the  whole,  is  a  period  of  storage  for  the  unknown 
future;  it  is  a  period  for  collecting  facts  without  reference  to  their 
present  use. 

Here,  then,  is  the  shorter  educational  theory  of  the  elementary 
schools : 

a.  On  account  of  the  size  of  the  system,  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  in 

the  extent  to  which  uniformity  is  necessary. 

b.  The  principal  subject  matter  of  instruction  is  what  is  automati- 

cally usable. 

c.  The  leading  element  in  scholarship  is  accuracy  in  details. 

d.  The  time  for  the  pupil  to  use  his  knowledge  acquired  in  school 
is  the  distant  future ;  not  now. 
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Of  course,  this  theory  is  not  uniA^ersally  accepted;  heretics  are  to  be 
expected  in  any  denomination.  Some  striking  exceptionsL-to  its  spirit  are 
found  in  the  variety  of  text-books,  for  each  study,  allowed  in  the 
schools ;  also  in  some  very  prominent  .movements  within  the  system,  as 
in  the  special  classes  for  defectives,  the  outdoor  classes,  and  the  individ- 
ual care  of  children  touching  their  physical  defects.  In  addition,  many 
-of  the  teachers  and  principals  are  reluctant  supporters  of  the  theory. 
But  a  majority  of  both  seem  at  least  reconciled  to  it;  and  most  of  the 
superintendents  are  evidently  ardent  in  its  support,  inasmuch  as  it  origi- 
nates with  them.  This  theory  helps  to  explain  the  c[uality  of  instruction, 
as  we  shall  see  later. 


b.     Effect  of  Instruction  on  Children's  Purposes 

Take,  now,  the  relation  of  the  teaching  to  the  ambitions  and  plans  of 
■children. 

Although  problems,  as  they  arise  in  daily  life,  are  the  main  stimulus  to 
the  thinking  that  goes  on  in  the  world,  the  center  of  plans  and  purposes, 
the  instruction  in  the  schools  is  not  usually  organized  around  such  cen- 
ters. In  composition,  for  instance,  it  is  rare  to  find  pupils  writing  with 
any  purpose  beyond  satisfying  the  teacher.  Grammar  does  not  pretend 
to  make  young  people  conscious  of  new  objects  in  life.  Geography  con- 
sists merely  of  facts  that  one  may  some  day  want — but  not  now; 
arithmetic  represents  the  same  viewpoint. 

Even  in  those  subjects  that  naturally  appeal  to  the  imagination  and 
enthusiasm  of  children,  like  literature,  music,  and  shop  work,  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  to  ignore  the  child's  attitude.  The  recitation  in  litera- 
ture, described  on  p.  226,  in  which  the  accurate  enunciation  and  pronun- 
ciation of  individual  words  were  the  principal  things  talked  about,  is  an 
example.  Music  plainly  subordinates  the  children's  motives  to  sight 
reading,  and  the  shop  work  in  the  8th  grade  allows- the  secjuence  of  tools 
and  of  materials  rather  than  child  nature  to  determine  the  choice  of  ob- 
jects to  be  made. 

It  is  always  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  are  striking  exceptions  to 
the  general  statements  here  made.  But,  judging  from  the  instruction 
obseiwed,  there  is  reason  for  believing  that,  in  general,  the  inculcation  of 
purposes  in  pupils,  through  instruction,  is  scarcely  thought  of  in  the  ac- 
tual classroom  work. 

c.     Effect  of  Instruction  on  Children's  Organization  of  Ideas 

When  we  turn  to  the  organization  of  subject  matter,  we  find  certain 
■studies,  such  as  beginning  reading — when  the  Ward  method  is  used — 
arithmetic,  music,  and  most  of  the  work  in  construction,  standing  for  a 
■sequence  that  is  rigid.  While  sequence,  as  an  element  in  organization, 
is  a  good  thing,  this  is  a  sequence  of  the  scientist,  not  of  the  child;  and 
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it  usually  has  little  effect  upon  a  child's  thinking,  beyond  causing  him 
to  dislike  the  subject. 

The  chief  way  of  testing  the  influence  of  instruction  on  children's  or- 
ganization of  ideas  is  to  examine  into  the  character  of  their  responses  to 
the  teacher's  questions.  If  these  responses  are  pointed  and  forceful,  the 
pupils  have  gotten  into  the  habit  of  looking  for  a  central  thought — such 
as  an  underlying  cause  in  history  or  geography — grouping  their  facts 
around  it  in  sec[uence,  and  in  considerable  number.  If  they  have  not  suc- 
ceeded at  this,  but  are  striving  in  this  direction,  the  efforts  will  easily  be 
observable.  Also,  if  the  teacher  is  attempting  to  influence  them  in  this 
respect,  the  fact  will  be  shown  in  the  pointedness  and,  particularly,  in 
the  scope  of  her  questions. 

Our  visits  to  classrooms  furnished  no  evidence  that  stress  was  being 
laid  upon  this  matter.  The  responses  of  pupils  were  almost  invariably 
brief  and  scrappy — a  condition  directly  favored,  rather  than  opposed,  by 
the  character  of  the  teacher's  questions. 


d.     Effect  of  Instruction  on  Children's  Weighing  of  Values 

In  visiting  schools  it  is  very  easy  to  observe  whether  or  not  much 
attention  is  given  to  relative  values.  But  the  writer  visited  twenty 
classes,  in  several  different  schools,  before  noting  the  slightest  reference 
to  the  worth  of  things.  Then  a  teacher  in  a  reading  class,  feeling  dis- 
satisfied over  the  rendering  of  a  certain  sentence,  said,  "You  do  not 
seem  to  understand  which  word  is  most  important  in  that  sentence. 
Which  one  is,  do  you  think  ?" 

The  prevailing  attitude  was  that  each  thing  taught,  every  fact,  was 
taught  because  it  was  required ;  the  curriculum  called  for  it.  Being  nec- 
essary, then — in  fact,  absolutely  necessary,  practically  speaking — what 
reason  was  there  for  stopping  to  discuss  its  relative  importance?  That 
would  be  superfluous !  What  was  wanted  was  results;  and  there  was  no 
time  to  lose. 


e.    Effect  of  Instruction  on  Children's  Initiative  and  Self-Reliance  in  General 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  show  how,  in  the  teaching  of  a  given  topic, 
the  exercise  of  initiative  can  be  transferred — from  the  teacher — to  the 
class.  But  whether  such  a  transfer  is  taking  place,  or  whether,  at  least, 
it  is  being  attempted,  is  very  easy  to  see.  Judging  from  the  practice  ob- 
served, there  is,  as  a  rule,  almost  no  planning  for  the  pupil's  growth  in 
self-reliance  or  self-expression.  The  teacher  puts  the  questions,  makes 
the  corrections,  and  immediately  directs  every  turn  that  is  made. 

In  handwork,  for  example,  we  find  a  situation  that  seems  typical. 
Pupils  there  are  not  allowed  to  experiment.  To  a  boy  suggesting  another 
possible  way  of  doing  something  an  instructor  was  heard  to  say,  "If  you 
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know  a  better  way  than  mine,  walk  right  up  and  instruct  the  class." 
Sarcasm  is  the  deadly  weapon  often  used  by  numerous  shop  men  to 
wither  any  initiative  or  originality  that  does  appear,  and  to  reduce  boys 
to  uniform  subservience  and  docility. 

Dictation,  as  a  method  of  instruction  in  shop  work  and  drawing,  is 
very  prominent.  The  children  are  told  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
Telling  is  reenforced  by  demonstrations.  Usually  when  pupils  cannot 
follow  the  verbal  instructions  of  the  teacher,  they  may  follow  or  copy 
drawings,  or  detailed  instructions  from  blackboards,  charts,  models,  or 
notes. 

In  design  there  is  practically  no  opportunity  for  initiative,  save  in 
choice  among  several  designs  offered  in  a  few  of  the  schools.  Original 
designs  have  no  place  in  the  present  plan.  Slight  variations  in  finishing 
or  decorating  some  sewing  projects,  some  selection  as  to  colors  used  in 
weaving  in  the  lower  grades,  slight  opportunity  for  choice  of  models  of- 
fered to  be  drawn,  and  some  variation  in  the  finishing  of  the  pieces  of 
shop  work-in  the  latter  part  of  the  course  are  permitted.  But  the  limi- 
tations are  so  stringent  that  variation  is  discouraged  rather  than  en- 
couraged. 

The  New  York  City  elementary  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  not  at- 
tempting to  develop  the  initiative  and  self-reliance  of  children  through 
instruction. 


f.     Conclusions  in  Regard  to  Quality  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools 

Thus,  not  one  of  the  standards  proposed  for  judging  instruction  is 
satisfactorily  met.  Indeed,  the  working  theory,  above  mentioned,  shows 
attention  to  be  systematically  directed  aivay  from  these  standards. 

Take,  for  example,  the  first  article  in  that  theory — the  belief  in  uni- 
formity. Its  influence  is  directly  opposed  to  the  development  of  indi- 
viduality in  children ;  variety  is  not  obtained  through  uniformity. 

Take  the  second  article — the  belief  that  what  is  automatically  usable 
constitutes  the  core  of  the  curriculum.  That  belief  throws  the  main  em- 
phasis on  the  formal  or  mechanical  portion  of  the  subject  matter;  i.  e., 
upon  symbols  in  the  three  R's,  location  and  map  drawing  in  geography, 
dates  and  minor  details  in  history,  reading  of  notes  in  music,  names  and 
superficial  description  of  objects  in  nature  study,  and  technical  processes 
of  construction.  That  is  just  the  kind  of  subject  matter  that  is  com- 
monly recognized  as  deadening  to  motive,  rather  than  a  source  of  it. 
It  is  a  very  necessary  part  of  a  curriculum ;  but  it  must  be  subordinated 
to  other  subject  matter  and  carried  by  it,  if  the  instruction  is  to  be 
inspiring. 

Take  the  third  article  of  the  theory — that  the  leading  element  in 
scholarship  is  accuracy  in  details.  That  belief  tends  to  divert  attention 
from  the  grouping  of  facts  according  to  their  relations,  to  the  isolated, 
individual  fact.     And,   special   merit  being  attached  to  details  or  little 
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things,  the  larger  truths,  such  as  must  be  considered  in  the  principles  of 
the  various  studies,  in  the  deeper  causes,  in  summaries,  and  in  broad 
questions  from  the  teacher,  all  of  which  are  based  on  an  extensive  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  are  at  a  discount. 

And,  finally,  take  the  fourth  article — that  children  are  to  acquire  their 
knowledge,  not  for  present  use,  but  for  the  unknown  future.  That 
belief,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  acted  upon,  in  the  selection  and  presentation 
of  subject  matter,  destroys  both  the  motive  for  the  weighing  of  \alues, 
by  children  and  the  basis  for  doing  it.  For  the  worth  of  ideas  is  deter- 
mined by  the  degree  to  which  they  are  significant  in  one's  life;  but,  if 
they  are  not  significant  at  the  time  they  are  acquired,  there  is  no  reason 
for  evaluating  them ;  and  there  is  no  relation  to  them  close  enough  to 
allow  one  to  perceive  their  worth. 

We  do  not  assert  here  that  the  value  of  a  child's  knowledge  is  con- 
fined entirely,  or  mainly,  to  its  present  use;  nor  that  children  are  unable 
to  use,  and  should  not  use,  their  imaginations,  so  as  to  project  themselves 
into  the  future,  and  look  at  matters  somewhat  from  the  social  view- 
point. But  we  do  say  that,  if  children  are  to  consider  the  value  of 
knowledge,  they  must  feel  its  present  significance  to  them. 

In  general,  the  standards  that  we  have  proposed  test  instruction  by 
the  extent  to  which,  through  the  acquisition  and  application  of  knowl- 
edge, it  affects  the  growth  of  children  in  those  mental  processes  or  habits 
that  count  most  in  actual  living. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  of  the  working  theory  above  referred 
to  are  not  plainly  concerned  with  the  growth  or  development  of 
children;  they  direct  attention  primarily  to  finished  products  in  the  way 
of  knowledge  and  technical  skill. 

According  to  the  standards  proposed  for  judging  instruction,  that 
now  given  in  the  New  York  City  elementary  schools  is — in  spite  of  many 
exceptions — on  -a  low  plane,  poor  in  quality,  and  discouraging  for  the 
future. 

It  is  very  important  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  this  instruction  is 
no  worse  than  that  found  in  many  other  places.  If  different  standards 
had  been  adopted — in  fact,  such  as  have  usually  been  applied  in  judging 
schools — very  different  conclusions  might  have  been  reached.  But,  if 
one  accepts  the  standards  proposed,  one  must  come  to  the  conclusions 
reached. 

Attitude  of  Teachers 

A  matter  intimately  connected  with  the  instruction,  and  helping  to 
explain  its  quality,  is  the  attitude  of  fhe  rank  and  file  of  the  classroom 
teachers.  That  attitude  is  not  satisfactory  and  their  thought,  according 
to  our  findings,  runs  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  hampered  by  lack  of  authority  either  to 
punish  unusually  troublesome  children  adequately,  or  to  have  them  pun- 
ished.   The  result  in  many  a  room  is  a  constant  struggle  to  "get  on  some 
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way  or  other,"  leading  to  limitless  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  not 
seldom  to  loss  of  health  by  the  teacher. 

In  the  second  place,  they  do  not  feel  free.  They  are  given  no  author- 
itative voice  in  helping  to  select  the  curriculum  that  they  must  present^ 
or  in  dividing  the  time  among  the  several  studies,  or  in  choosing  the  text- 
books that  they  use,  or  often,  even,  in  determining  the  methods  that  they 
follow.     On  every  hand  they  are  directed  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it. 

One  reason  for  these  many  limitations  is  the  fear,  on  the  part  of  the 
higher  authorities,  of  serious  blunders  by  weak  teachers.  But  the  effect 
Is  that  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  treated  as  weak  teachers,  and  dis- 
trusted. 

Under  these  conditions,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  develop  the  initia- 
tive and  individuality  of  their  pupils;  they  are  not  allowed  initiative  or 
self-expression  themselves;  obedience  is  their  leading  merit;  there  is 
little  provision,  in  the  entire  system,  for  their  own  individuality.  More 
than  that,  any  independent  efforts  that  they  might  make  in  the  direction 
of  organizing  subject  matter  in  a  new  way,  or  of  stressing  relative  values 
to  an  unusual  degree,  or  of  providing  for  motive  in  an  original  manner, 
would  run  the  risk  of  disapproval  by  their  superiors. 

In  the  third  place,  there  is  lamentable  lack  of  inspiring  leadership  by 
those  persons  in  authority  over  them,  i.  e.,  the  principals,  special  super- 
visors, and  superintendents.  The  main  relation  of  superintendents  to 
them  is  that  of  inspectors  merely,  or  judges,  not  of  helpers;  and  the 
principals  are  too  bus}'  with  other  matters,  or  unable,  for  other  reasons, 
to  come  to  their  aid  in  a  vigorous,  constructi\e  manner.  In  consequence, 
no  one  in  the  system  is  discussing  aims  and  principles  with  them  and 
showing  how  these  should  affect  their  teaching. 

This  is  the  expression  of  convictions  held  by  teachers.  There  are 
many  exceptions,  partly  due  to  the  school,  and  partly  to  the  individual. 
But  our  findings  convince  us  that  such  exceptions  are  unusual.  Our 
findings  further  convince  us  that  the  teachers,  as  a  rule,  are  conscien- 
tious and  energetic;  also,  that,  in  respect  to  their  profession,  they  are 
static  and  depressed. 

Whether  or  not  the  attitude  of  the  teachers  is  justified  will  be,  at 
least  in  part,  revealed  later,  particularly  when  the  curriculum  and  syllabi 
for  the  elementary  schools,  the  supervision  by  principals,  and  the.  work 
of  the  superintendents  are  under  discussion. 

D.     Recommendations 
I.     On  Unification  of  Kindergarten  and  Primary  School 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  kindergarten  and  the  ele- 
mentary school,  as  the  two  are  now  conducted.  The  key  to  the  differ- 
ence is  found  in  two  facts;  i.  e.  (a)  that  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  means  to  larger  ends,  in  the  kindergarten;  while  it 
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is  made  the  dominating  purpose — the  end  itself — throughout  the  primary 
school;  and  (b)  that  the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  kindergarten  is 
chiefly  that  which  can  be  a  source  of  inspiration;  while  that  chiefly 
emphasized  in  the  primary  school  consists  of  symbols  and  formal  facts^ 
as,  for  example,  in  the  three  R's  and  spelling. 

The  result  is  that  these  two  parts  of  the  system  fail  to  harmonize. 
Indeed,  they  are  so  unlike  in  controlling  purposes,  curriculum,  methods 
of  presenting  the  same,  attitude  of  the  teachers  toward  pupils,  and  even 
in  the  appearance  of  the  rooms,  that  the  primary  school  not  only  aban- 
dons important  lines  of  influence  begun  in  the  kindergarten,  but  tends  to 
nullify  them.  Such  a  dualism  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  educating 
children — within  a  single  system — is  most  wasteful. 

Beyond  doubt,  there  is  a  real  difficulty  here,  in  the  fact  that  a  time 
must  come — usually  recognized  to  be  at  about  six  years  of  age — when 
symbols  must  be  attacked  with  vigor.  But  that  is  insufficient  reason  for 
the  almost  complete  abandonment  of  valuable  influences  for  the  develop- 
ment of  habits  that  'it  has  required  one,  two,  or  three  years  to  establish. 
Both  plans  can  hardly  be  sound;  and,  according  to  the  standards  used 
for  judging  the  quality  of  instruction,  it  is  the  elementary  school  that 
needs  the  greater  modification.  The  question  for  serious  study,  there- 
fore, is:  Can  the  elementary  school  continue  the  main  lines  of  work 
begun  in  the  kindergarten,  while  giving  mastery  over  symbols? 

2.     On  Limiting  the  Tendency  Toward  Uniformity 

The  extent  to  which  uniformity  is  necessary  in  a  great  system  of 
schools  is  one  of  the  most  important  questions  among  those  suggested  in 
this  part  of  our  report. 

Possibly,  there  cannot  be  too  much  uniformity  of  procedure  in  the 
business  management  of  the  schools,  and  there  are  weighty  arguments  in 
favor  of  a  great  amount  of  it  in  instruction.  On  the  other  hand,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  conception  of  educators,  excellence  in  method  of 
teaching  consists  in  the  close  ^adjustment  of  subject  matter  to  individual 
experience  and  peculiarities.  It  is  thus  conditioned  by  the  highest  de- 
gree of  diversity  in  practice.  Uniformity  is  hardly  the  means  of  securing 
this  diversity.  A  system  of  schools,  therefore,  in  which  uniformity  is 
believed  in  and  practiced,  without  much  limit,  cannot  be  expected  to  reach 
a  high  degree  of  excellence. 

3.    On  the  Status  of  the  Classroojn  Teacher 

The  authority  of  the  classroom  teacher  should  be  more  definitely- 
fixed.  If  obedience  is  to  be  one  of  her  (his)  principal  virtues,  then 
everyone  concerned  should  understand  that  fact.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  a  good  degree  of  freedom  on  her  (his)  part  is  recognized  to  be  neces- 
sary, as  a  condition  of  developing  self-expression  and  self-reliance  among- 
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pupils,  and  of  securing  the  teacher's  own  growth,  then  a  well-developed 
plan  by  which  freedom  is  guaranteed  should  be  put  into  print.  Such  a 
plan  might  do  much  to  allay  present  discontent  among  the  teachers.  At 
any  rate,  the  task  rests  upon  the  higher  school  authorities  to  discover  the 
reasons,  and  the  remedy,  for  the  present  dissatisfaction  among  the 
teachers.     There  is  no  doubt  about  its  existence. 


4.     On  Discipline  of  Unruly  Children 

The  question  of  the  discipline  of  unruly  children  seems  to  us  one  of 
those  that  most  urgently  demand  attention. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  size  of  most  of  the  schools,  there  are 
sure  to  be,  in  almost  every  one  of  them,  a  few  children  who  are  boldly 
and  persistently  disobedient.  Some  of  these  are  more  or  less  rowdyish 
and  insolent,  but  hardl}-  vicious;  others  approach  the  criminal  in  char- 
acter— sometimes  attempting  to  start  a  panic  in  fire  drill,  by  shouting 
and  running ;  sometimes  using  foul  language  to  the  teacher  or  throw- 
ing a  book  or  a  knife  at  her;  sometimes  remaining  away  from  home, 
in  bad  company,  three  or  four  nights  at  a  time;  sometimes  beating  their 
mothers,  and  frequently  defying  both  classroom  teacher  and  principal 
outright. 

A  small  percentage  of  these,  the  very  worst,  are  now  provided  for 
in  the  school  for  truants  in  Manhattan,  the  disciplinary  school  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  the  parental  school  in  Queens.  In  order  to  have  them  trans- 
ferred to  one  of  these  schools  they  must  have  a  hearing  before  the  dis- 
trict superintendent,  and  the  sentence  to  commitment  must  be  approved 
by  the  parents,  and  also  the  city  superintendent  of  schools.  Or  the 
unruly  child  may  be  sent  to  the  children's  court  for  trial  and  sentence. 

But  under  present  conditions  not  many  of  these  children  are  likely 
to  be  disposed  of  in  this  way,  for  several  reasons : 

a.  These  schools  can  accommodate  only  a  small  number  at  best ; 
and  it  does  no  good  for  the  District  Superintendent  to  rec- 
ommend the  commitment  of  a  child  to  such  a  place,  if  there 
is  no  room  for  him  there. 

b.  There  is  no  certainty  of  promptness  in  the  settlement  of  such 
cases — for  various  reasons;  nor  is  there  certainty  of  a  final 
sentence.  For  example,  no  pupil  may  be  committed  who  is 
suffering,  from  defective  nasal  breathing,  and  the  like,  until 
he  has  been  subjected  to  operative  treatment  and  time  has 
elapsed  to  allow  for  a  possible  cure.  Also,  there  seems  to 
be  an  unwritten  tradition  that  a  pupil  shall  be  tried  in  three 
different  schools  before  being  sentenced  to  one  of  those  above 
named.  The  delays  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome — 
we  are  assured — hold  about  the  same  in  these  cases  as  in 
our  criminal  courts. 
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c.  The  principal  has  special  reasons  for  bringing  very  few 
such  children  to  trial.  For,  if  he  does  bring  one,  he  must 
spend  much  time  in  preparing  and  presenting  the  case;  he 
and  his  teachers  must  be  placed  on  the  same  plane  as  the 
pupil  in  offering  evidence,  so  that  not  seldom  they  them- 
selves, rather  than  the  pupil,  seem  to  be  on  trial;  he  cannot 
but  fear  that  his  district  superintendent,  whose  rating  in- 
fluences promotion  and  rank,  will  consider  him  incompetent 
in  management ;  and  he  is  very  likely,  finally,  to  be  instructed 
to  take  the  child  back  and  "give  him  one  more  trial,"  or  to 
transfer  him  to  another  school. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  much  trouble  and  humiliation  on  the  part 
of  the  principal  and  teachers,  the  pupil  may  seem  to  be  sus- 
tained and  the  influence  of  the  principal  himself  throughout 
his  school  undermined  as  the  result  of  such  a  hearing. 

d.  Finally,  it  is  very  plain  to  teachers  and  principals  that  the 
transfer  to  one  of  these  schools  is  not  at  all  what  many  of 
these  children  most  need.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  only 
semi-incorrigibles,  capable  of  being  saved  from  commitment, 
if  effective  punishment  were  allowed  on  the  spot. 

Considering  the  city  as  a  whole,  therefore,  there  is  a  large  number 
of  children — a  few  in  this  school  and  a  few  in  that — who  are  extremely 
disobedient  and  disorderly — often  defiant — who  must  be  kept  within 
the  school;  there  is,  practically,  no  other  provision  for  them.  They 
have  little  respect  for  authority;  little  regard  for  the  rights  of  others; 
and  little  fear  beyond  that  of  bodily  hurt.  What  can  and  does  the  prin- 
cipal now  do  to  control  these? 

First  of  all,  neither  he  nor  the  classroom  teacher  may  touch  them 
in  way  of  administering  punishment.  A  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation forbids  that.  And  these  children  are  as  well  acquainted  with  that 
by-law  as  are  their  teachers  themselves.  In  fact,  they  have  not  infre- 
quently dared  a  teacher  or  principal  to  lay  hands  on  them,  threatening, 
in  that  case,  to  report  the  action  to  the  Board  of  Education,  to  have 
them  fined,  etc. 

The  principal,  then,  can  try  moral  suasion,  can  appeal  to  the  parent, 
and  use  many  other  ordinary  means  for  securing  control — which  will 
sometimes  prove  successful,  in  spite  of  the  hardened  condition  of  the 
pupils. 

Or  he  can  make  threats  of  things  to  come — awful  but  vague — and 
untrue — and  sometimes  succeed  in  that  way. 

Or  he  can  do  any  one  of  four  other  things : 

a.  He  can  make  use  of  ridicule  or  sarcasm;  or  can  torture  chil- 
dren by  placing  them  in  unnatural  positions,  standing  or  sit- 
ting, until  they  approach  exhaustion. 
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h.  Or,  in  righteous  indignation  over  a  pupil's  intolerable  con- 
duct, and  in  defense  of  his  own  self-respect,  or  that  of  a 
teacher,  he  may  chastise  a  pupil  vigorously,  running  what- 
ever risk  of  later  punishment  himself  that  is  necessary.  _    . 

c.  Or,  taking  a  child  ofif  by  himself,  away  from  all  possible 
witnesses,  he  may  mete  out  to  him  all  the  punishment  that 
he  thinks   is   deserved.      Being  alone,   the  pupil   can   never 

'  prove  anything  against  him. 

d.  Or,  finally,  he  may  "smooth  over  the  case,"  or  ignore  it 
outright,  leaving  the  responsibility  upon  the  classroom 
teacher  of  getting  on  with  each  pupil  as  best  she  can. 

As  a  result  of  numerous  conversations  with  teachers  and  principals, 
and  of  correspondence  also,  we  are  convinced  that  all  four  of  these 
methods  are  rather  common,  while  the  last  is  most  common. 

The  results  are  of  the  gravest  character: 

Saying  nothing  of  the  fact  that  to  many  pupils  punishments  more 
cruel  than  corporal  punishment  are  applied,  and  that  the  by-law  for- 
bidding corporal  punishment  is  often  ignored,  the  great  fact  is  that 
many  classroom  teachers  are  at  their  wits'  end  every  day  to  discover 
how  to  give  instruction  while  certain  pupils  constantly  cause  disorder. 
A  large  portion  of  their  time  and  energy  is  expended  merely  in  trying 
to  get  on  with  such  pupils,  until  ill-health  results  from  worry  and  ex- 
haustion. 

Although  any  educational  system  that  enforces  compulsory  attend- 
ance is  under  obligations  to  protect  each  pupil,  not  only  from  physical, 
but  also  from  moral  contagion,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  lose, 
correspondingly,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  while  observing  exam- 
ples of  disobedience  that  are  extremely  injurious. 

Finally,  the  troublesome  pupils,  themselves,  conscious  of  the  power- 
lessness  of  their  teachers,  become  confirmed  in  lawless  habits  in  the  very 
place  that  is  intended  to  teach  them  to  observe  the  rights  of  others; 
and  these  lawless  habits,  carried  into  after-life,  lead  directly  to  the  law- 
less gangs  and  rowdy  conduct  so  common  to-day. 

Convinced  of  the  seriousness  of  these  facts,  we  make  the  following 
recommendations : 

a.  That  the  by-law  of  the  Board  of  Education  expressly  forbidding 
corporal  punishment  be  rescinded.  The  state  law  touching  assault  and 
battery  sufficiently  covers  cases  of  unwarranted  severity  toward  pupils. 

b.  That  the  number  of  parental  schools  for  the  most  depraved  chil- 
dren be  increased,  in  which  the  inmates  shall  be  under  constant  confine- 
ment ;  also  that  the  number  of  disciplinary  schools  be  increased,  in  which 
the  inmates  shall  be  confined  throughout  the  day.  That  the  mode  of 
commitment  to  these  schools  be  greatly  simplified ;  that  a  special  cur- 
riculum be  allowed  in  each  of  these  schools,  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  needs 
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of   the  pupils;   and  that   corporal   punishment  be   ajlowed   in  them. 

c.  That,  in  other  schools  (a)  the  principal  and  the  few  persons  to 
whom  he  may  delegate  the  right,  shall  have  authority  to  use  physical 
force  with  pupils ;  or,  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  by  the  principal,  one 
or  more  classes  composed  of  troublesome  children  shall  be  formed,  after 
the  type  of  the  present  ungraded  classes ;  and  that  in  these  special  classes 
the  principal  and  the  teachers  of  such  classes  to  whom  he  delegates  the 
right,  shall  have  authority  to  administer  corporal  punishment. 

d.  That  corporal  punishment  be  inflicted  only  under  the  following 
restrictions : 

(a)  That  each  child  first  receive  a  medical  examination; 

(b)  That,  if  possible,  the  written  consent  of  the  father  or  guar- 
dian be  secured; 

(c)  That  such  punishment  be  applied  only  in  the  presence  of 
some  adult  witness; 

(d)  That  accurate  records  be  kept  of  all  cases  of  such  punish- 
ment, together  with  the  conditions  that  led  to  them  and 
the  mode  of  its  administration. 

We  are  convinced,  from  the  data  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  that 
these  recommendations  possess  the  following  advantages: 

(a)  That  the  number  of  attempted  commitments  to  institutions 
would  be  greatly  diminished,  thereby  avoiding  a  great  waste 
of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  district  superintendents, 
principals,  and  teachers. 

(b)  That  the  mere  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  unruly  pupils 
that  they  may  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment  for  their 
wrongdoing  will  of  itself  make  actual  punishment  unneces- 
sary in  a  great  majority  of  cases. 

(c)  That  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment  in  the  city 
will  be  reduced  below  the  number  at  the  present  time. 

5.    On  the  Aims  of  the  Elementary  School 

The  foregoing  conclusions  declare  that,  in  general,  the  instruction  in 
the  elementary  school  is  poor.  It  would  hardly  be  so  unsatisfactory,  as 
it  is,  if  the  working  aims  themselves  of  the  school  were  not  so  low.  The 
most  depressing  fact  about  this  part  of  the  investigation  has  been  our 
inability  to  discover  either  any  general  striving  toward  the  higher  aims 
of  instruction  or  even  signs  of  such  general  striving.  Such  signs,  at 
least,  would  be  in  evidence,  if  broad  purposes  controlled  the  field.  This 
fact  emphasizes  the  importance  of  a  formulation,  by  the  school  author- 
ities, of  the  main  objects  elementary  instruction  should  aim  to  accom- 
plish, in  terms  that  are  significant  to  teachers  and  laymen  alike,  and  that 
breathe  a  broad  spirit. 
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CURRICULUM  AND  SYLLABI  OF  THE  KINDER- 
GARTEN AND  THE  ELEMENTARY   SCHOOL' 


A.    Standards  for  Judging  Value  of  Curriculum  and  Syllabi 
Prominence  of  Curriculum  in  Determining  Quality  of  Instruction 

Thirty  years  ago  the  belief  was  often  expressed  that  it  made  little 
difference  what  one  studied,  but  all  the  difference  in  the  world  zvith 
whom  one  studied.  That  belief  made  almost  any  curriculum  acceptable, 
and  directed  attention  to  the  personality  of  the  teacher  and  to  method 
as  the  principal  factors  determining  the  effectiveness  of  instruction. 

That  belief,  however,  has  been  greatly  modified.  While  no  one 
will  deny  the  importance  of  the  teacher's  personality,  most  persons  will 
admit  that  the  proper  expression  of  personality  and  skill  in  method  are 
both  greatly  dependent  upon  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum. 
Carefully  selected  subject  matter  is  prerequisite  to  skill  in  method  of 
presentation.  Without  a  good  curriculum  there  is  bound  to  be  great 
waste. 

Bases  for  Judging  Curriculum  and  Syllabi 

I.    By  Relation  of  Subject  Matter  to  Children's  Purposes 

In  harmony  with  the  previous  discussion  of  standards  for  judging 
the  quality  of  instruction,  as  a  whole,  the  quality  of  the  curriculum  in 
particular  is  to  be  determined  partly  by  its  tendency  to  influence  the 
tastes,  purposes,  and  hopes  of  children.  Any  curriculum  for  the  ele- 
mentary school  should  have  its  content  selected  from  among  those 
experiences  of  mankind  that  have  seemed  most  valuable.  That  is  to  be 
presupposed.  But  this  selection  can  be  indifferent  to  the  tendencies, 
interests,  and  capacities  of  children  in  general,  and  of  certain  ages  in 
particular,  and  aim  only  at  present  storage  of  facts  and  ideas  that  may 
count  in  a  dim  future,  i.  e.,  in  adult  life.  Or  it  may  be  made  with  con- 
stant reference  to  the  abilities,  tastes,  and  needs  of  children  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  In  the  former  case,  motive  on  the  part  of  children  is  over- 
looked ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  extent  of  provision  for  it  is  accepted  as 
one  of  the  standards  by  which  the  curriculum  is  to  be  judged.  We 
represent  the  latter  point  of  view. 

'  While  it  was  intended  to  include  all  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  study, 
lack  of  time  compelled  the  omission  of  history  and  civics,  penmanship,  and  foreign 
language. 
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2.    By  Their  Tendency  tolCall  Forth  the  Initiative  of  Teachers  and  Children 

A  further  basis  for  estimating  the  merits  of  the  curriculum  and  syl- 
labi is  found  in  their  attitude  toward  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  syllabi  in  particular — being  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  curriculum  and  in  addition  containing  suggestions  on 
method — may  show  the  subject  matter  to  be  so  attractive  as  to  directly 
invite  attack  by  children.  Also,  they  may  suggest  so  many  different 
sequences  of  topics,  and  other  procedures  requiring  choice,  that  they 
surround  both  teacher  and  pupil  with  an  atmosphere  of  freedom,  arid 
thus  directly  favor  the  exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  both.  Or  they 
can  offer  a  skeleton  so  bare  that  it  repels  all  who  behold  it;  and  they 
can  so  insist  on  certain  suggestions  of  sequence  and  other  procedures 
by  offering  no  options  and  by  repeated  reference  to  such  sequence  and 
procedure  ,as  desirable,  as  to  surround  the  teacher  and  finally,  through 
her,  the  pupil  with  an  atmosphere  of  restraint  that  tends  to  suppress  all 
originality. 

3.    By  the  Kind  and  Degree  of  Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

The  first  great  condition  of  the  proper  organization  of  ideas  in  the 
pupil's  mind  is  that  they  be  well  organized  in  the  curriculum  itself.  If 
they  be  scattered  there,  it  is  too  great  a  task  to  expect  the  classroom 
teacher  to  establish  order  among  them  before  putting  them  before  chil- 
dren. One  of  the  first  characteristics  of  a  good  curriculum,  therefore, 
is  avoidance  of  isolated  facts.  In  general,  whatever  items  of  a  study 
cannot  form  a  necessary  part  of  some  valuable  whole  must  be  omitted; 
and  those  that  are  accepted  should  have  a  recognizable  place  in  a  series 
of  ideas,  with  cross  relations  or  correlation  with  other  studies. 

4.    By  Attention  to  Relative  Values 

Finally,  the  value  of  both  curriculum  and  syllabi  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  emphasis  they  succeed  in  placing  upon  the  more  vital  and  real  parts 
of  each  branch  of  knowledge  in  comparison  with  that  placed  upon  the 
less  important  and  more  formal  portions.  Every  study  contains  a  mul- 
titude of  minor  facts  that  any  one  is  expected  to  know,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  dates  in  history,  locations  of  places  in  geography,  and  pronun- 
ciation and  meaning  of  individual  words  in  literature.  These  can  stand 
out  so  prominently  as  to  seem  to  constitute  the  body  of  the  study ;  or  they 
can  be  so  subordinated  to  what  is  fundamental  that  the  latter  is  made 
to  carry  the  former  and  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  subject  matter.  To 
the  extent  that  this  latter  object  is  eft'ected  the  curriculum  and  syllabi 
satisfy  one  important  test  of  excellence. 

Curriculum  and  Syllabi  on  Two  Different  Planes 

In  discussing  standards  for  judging  the  value  of  classroom  instruc- 
tion (page  222),  it  was  shown  that,  according  as  instruction  met  the 
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tests  proposed,  it  belonged  to  one  of  two  planes.  The  same  holds  true 
with  reference^  to  the  curriculum  and  syllabi.  Probably  no  curriculum 
in  existence  ideally  meets  any  one  of  the  four  tests  we  have  employed. 
Yet  some  of  them,  in  some  of  their  parts,  attain  one  or  more  of  these 
standards  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  in  many  of  their  parts  show  par- 
tial success  in  the  same  direction.  Others  scarcely  show  signs  of  any 
striving  toward  these  standards.  It  is,  therefore,  their  partial  suc- 
cesses, and  the  endeavor  they  show  to  achieve  such  successes,  that  make 
the  distinction  between  acceptable  curricula  and  syllabi  and  those  that 
should  be  condemned.  Those  are  considered  good  that  show  excellence 
at  many  points  and  promises  of  improvement;  and  those  are  considered 
poor  that  ignore  these  standards. 


B.     Application  of  These  Standards 
I.     The  Kindergarten 

There  is  at  present  no  definite  and  uniform  curriculum  or  progi'am 
for  the  kindergarten.  The  only  way,  then,  to  judge  of  the  character  of 
the  program  most  commonly  in  use  is  to  apply  standards  of  worth  to 
what  one  sees  in  the  various  kindergartens.  Certain  features  are  promi- 
nent in  all,  such  as  songs,  stories,  bodily  activity,  including  rhythmical 
movements,  and  games,  and  much  use  of  materials  in  arranging,  design- 
ing, and  constructing.  Just  what  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  by,  or. de- 
veloped through,  these  activities;  just  what  experiences  are  to  be  given 
or  deepened  by  them;  just  what  habits  are  to  be  established,  seem  to 
rest  largely  with  the  individual  teacher. 

Provision  for  Motive 

In  most  of  the  kindergartens  visited,  the  body  of  thought  which  gave 
direction  to  the  activities  was  close  to  the  children,  and  of  such  nature 
that  purposes  would  naturally  arise  and  be  carried  over  into  home  life 
and  outside  play  life.  Prominent  topics  were  the  child's  relation  to  fam- 
ily and  friends,  to  animals,  to_  industrial  workers  and  tradespeople,  and 
to  public  servants.  Attention  was  frequently  directed  to  small  services 
the  children  might  render,  and  ambition  was  aroused  to  acquire  skill  or 
power  in  order  to  win  certain  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  within 
the  group.  The  things  the  children  made  also  frequently  gave  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  continuity  and  fixity  to  their  purposes. 

Provision  for  Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

The  kindergarten  program  always  shows  attention  to  organization. 
Some  teachers  provide  for  a  distinct  correlation  running  through  song, 
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Story,  nature  work,  rhythm,  games,  gift  work,  and  occupations.  Others 
correlate  part  of  the  activities,  and  depend  on  the  sequence  of  materials 
to  afford  the  ordered  presentation  of  others. 

Consideration  of  Relative  Values 

The  children  are  more  frequently  called  upon  to  judge  of  the  de- 
sirability of  certain  acts  or  modes  of  doing  than  of  the  worth  of  facts 
or  ideas.  The  values  which  are  kept  prominent,  therefore,  are  of  a  dy- 
namic kind,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  children's  incipient  powers  of 
judgment  and  discrimination  are  called  out  in  connection  with  matters 
on  their  own  plane. 

The  teacher's  own  sense  of  values  is,  of  course,  very  influential,  for 
if  she  seems  to  attach  more  importance  to  such  matters  as  technique, 
precision,  and  exact  imitation  than  to  initiative,  originality,  suggestive 
variation,  and  ability  to  work  out  problems,  then  the  former  types  of 
excellence  are  those  which  the  children  will  soon  place  uppermost. 
There  is  evidence  that  in  some  quarters  these  more  formal  values  are 
being  overemphasized. 

Provision  for  Individuality 

That  the  curriculum  does  not  limit  the  teacher's  freedom  is  evident 
from  numerous  facts.  Pride  in  the  appearance  of  the  room,  arrange- 
ments for  comfort,  conveniences,  and  aesthetic  effect,  the  presence  of 
objects  calculated  to  arouse  interest  and  stimulate  thought,  variety  in 
the  subject  matter — all  show  initiative  and  zeal  on  the  part  of  kinder- 
garten teachers.  Unusual  interest  is  displayed  also  in  the  individual 
child,  and  it  has  been  found  that  the  kindergartner  almost  always  knows 
the  personal  history  of  any  child  singled  out. 

Since  self-activity  is  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  the  kindergar- 
ten philosophy,  we  should  expect  to  find  no  lack  of  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  initiative  on  the  part  of.  the  children.  That  such  opportunity 
is  provided,  so  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  fact  that  the  work  undertaken  is,  with  the  exception  of  stilted  gift 
work  here  and  there,  selected  with  much  reference  to  children's  ten- 
dencies. Such  subject  matter  abundantly  favors  the  exercise  of  initia- 
tive and  the  expression  of  individuality  in  other  ways. 

In  brief,  the  kindergarten  curriculum,  as  a  rule,  is  so  plainly  de- 
termined by  reference  to  the  chief  aims  of  the  school,  as  expressed  in 
the  four  standards  proposed,  that  it  greatly  aids  the  kind  of  classroom 
instruction  that  can  meet  those  standards. 

2.     The  Elementary  School 

(a)     Reading  and  Literature 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  general  object  of  this  portion  of  the 
course  in  English  is  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  main  lines  of  reading 
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that  one  who  goes  no  further  than  the  elementary  school  may  be  expected 
to  pursue ;  and  to  do  this  in  such  a  way  that  the  reading  may  be  intelli- 
gent, appreciative,  and  habitual. 

The  range  of  subject  matter,  therefore,  should  include  both  classic 
literature  and,  to  some  extent,  current  publications,  such  as  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  main  problems  are  to  make  such  selections 
from  within  this  field  as  will  appeal  strongly  to  the  individual  pupil ;  and 
then  to  present  them  in  a  way  that  will  subordinate  the  symbols  to  the 
thought. 

Provision  for  Motive 

The  quality  of  subject  matter  listed  in  the  curriculum  is  excellent; 
there  are  only  two  objections  that  need  be  considered  here.  One  is  the 
narrowness  of  the  offering.  A  stranger  looking  through  the  list  is  likely 
to  be  impressed  with  the  neglect  of  current  literature.  If  one  impor- 
tant object  of  the  English  course  should  be  to  identify  the  pupil  with  such 
literature,  i.  e.,  to  appeal  to  his  interest  in  the  newspaper,  magazine,  etc., 
and  develop  that  interest  further,  so  that  his  tastes  there  will  be  good, 
and  his  method  of  reading  intelligent,  then  these  kinds  of  subject  matter 
should  be  more  prominent  than  they  are. 

The  other  objection  is  the  utter  impossibility  of  securing  the  fullest 
adaptation  of  literature  to  individuals  when  the  650,000  pupils  of  Greater 
New  York,  living  in  radically  different  local  environments  and  homes, 
are  expected  to  cover  substantially  the  same  subject  matter  at  substan- 
tially the  same  rate.  The  ^whole  trend  of  modern  education,  in  its  em- 
phasis on  individuality,  is  opposed  to  that  plan.  In  literature,  in  par- 
ticular, where  the  development  of  taste  is  so  important,  differences  in 
individuals  should  receive  special  attention.  Boys  often  need  selections 
different  from  those  for  girls;  some  children  need  to  devote  twice  aS 
much  time  to  stories  as  others;  a  few  8th-grade  pupils  may  be  able  to 
read  Shakespeare  and  the  Webster  and  Hayne  debate  with  profit ;  but 
many  cannot.  Any  teacher  has  her  preferences,  and  can  teach  some 
selections  with  far  greater  effect  than  others.  Why  should  all  such  facts 
as  these  be,  in  the  main,  ignored  when  the  very  definition  of  good  teach- 
ing signifies  adjustment  to  individual  conditions? 

In  provision  for  the  subordination  of  form  to  thought,  in  beginning 
reading,  the  syllabus  shows  breadth.  Ideas  over  the~ country  vary  a  good 
deal  in  regard  to  this  problem,  and  teachers,  while  practically  being  urged 
here  to  let  the  thought  lead,  are  left  free  to  follow  their  own  will  in 
method.  One  striking  exception  is  in  the  syllabus  for  Grade  lA  in  the 
direction  that  ".  .  .  Daily  lessons  should  be  given  on  the  sounds  of 
single  letters  and  combinations  of  letters."  Many  an  excellent  teacher 
would  feel  this  requirement  to  be  a  direct  barrier  to  her  success  in  awak- 
ening interest.  No  doubt  it  is  greatly  needed  in  some  classes.  But  that 
is  not  a  good  reason  for  requiring  it  in  all. 

The  statement  in  Grade  4A  that  "Pupils  should  be  trained  to  depend 
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largely  on  the  context  for  the  meanings  of  words"  contributes  greatly 
to  motivation  of  the  pupil,  being  based  on  principle.  But  its  spirit  is 
almost  directly  opposed  in  2B,  where  the  request  is  made  that  "exercises 
that  will  insure  the  prompt  recognition  of  the  form  and  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  new  words"  should  precede  the  reading.  That  sig- 
nifies formal  work. 

The  frequent  suggestions  favoring  the  teachers'  reading  before  their 
pupils  are  excellent,  since  good  oral  reading  by  the  teacher  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for  inculcating  a  love  of  literature. 

Yet,  taking  the  syllabus  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  striking  overemphasis 
of  the  minor  parts  of  good  reading,  i.  e.,  of  form,  in  distinction  from 
thought.  For  example,  the  number  of  new  words  to  be  acquired  in  a  half 
year  is  so  frequently  mentioned,  and  phonic  drills  and  distinct  enuncia- 
tion are  made  so  urgent,  that  one  rather  easily  gets  the  impression  that 
these  things,  taken  together,  mean  good  reading.  This  conception,  no 
doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent  accounts  for  such  recitations  in  reading 
as  that  in  the  fifth  grade  described  on  page  226,  where  each  child  was 
allowed  to  read  only  a  single  sentence,  and  his  general  ability  to  read 
was  judged  by  the  accuracy  with  which  each  word  was  enunciated  and 
pronounced.    That  plan  directly  checks  motive  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

Attention  to  Relative  Values 

This  last  point  brings  up  the  question  of  relative  values  in  general. 
How  about  the  relative  importance  of  silent  reading,  for  example,  in 
comparison  with  oral  reading?  Most  of  the  suggestions  oh  method 
in  the  syllabus  concern  the  latter.  Yet,  judged  by  the  prominence  of 
silent  reading  outside  of  school,  and  after  school  life  is  over,  a  large 
part  of  the  reading  in  school  might  well  be  silent.  The  task  then  would 
be  to  show  wherein  good  silent  reading  consists.  The  syllabus  shows 
some  comprehension  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  since  silent  read- 
ing, without  reference  to  oral  reading,  is  recommended  in  Grade  2B,  and 
referred  to  several  times  later.  But  the  test  suggested  for  silent  reading,, 
i.  e.,  ability  to  express  the  substance  of  the  thought,  is  very  inadequate. 
Any  one  must  admit  that  reading  merely  to  know  what  an  author  says 
is  passive,  and  scarcely  admissible  in  real  study  outside  of  educational 
institutions.  Therefore,  one  of  the  important  questions  is:  How  is  the 
school  to  prepare  for  the  more  aggressive  kind  of  silent  reading?  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  syllabus  does  not  place  greater  emphasis  on 
silent  reading,  and  show  its  desirable  characteristics  far  more  fully. 

The  syllabus  makes  admirable  suggestions  about  reading  for  "essen- 
tial meanings"  in  Grade  6B,  and  directly  recommends  the  neglect  of 
minor  matters  in  Grades  7  and  8  for  the  appreciation  of  the  larger  fea- 
tures. But  why  not  similar  suggestions  in  earlier  grades?  In  second 
reader  selections,  for-  example,  some  portions  of  a  story  are  usually  more 
important  or  finer  than  other  portions.     Should  not  children  be  taught 
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to  locate  these  greater  values  almost  from  the  beginning  of  school  life^ 
and  thus  establish  the  habit  of  being  selective?  And,  recalling  remarks 
above,  should  not  such  judgment  about  values  be  expected  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  silent  reading?  More  than  that,  should  not  judging  of  the 
relative  worth  of  such  books,  stories,  magazines,  and  newspaper  articles- 
as  boys  and  girls  read  be  made  a  regular  part  of  school  work  in  Eng- 
lish from  about  the  fifth  grade  on?  The  temptation  among  children 
to  read  trashy  literature  and  to  listen  to  degrading  stories  is  common. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  cultivate  the  power  to  distinguish  between 
what  is  coarse  and  what  is  fine,  and  between  good  and  bad. 

Attention  to  Organization,  and  Exercise  of  Initiative 

The  plan  for  the  work  in  English  is  to  be  commended  for  not  at- 
tempting to  group  selections  according  to  some  central  idea,  for  the  way 
is  not  yet  clear  to  do  that  with  much  effect.  The  organization  of  the 
particular  selection  is,  therefore,  the  only  kind  of  organization  to  be 
considered  here;  and,  since  that  is  already  provided  for  by  the  author, 
those  who  plan  the  course  need  not  concern  themselves  further  about 
the  matter. 

As  to  provision  for  the  exercise  of  individual  initiative  by  teacher 
and  pupil,  the  situation  is  by  no  means  so  simple  or  satisfactory. 

By  the  time  the  seventh  year  of  school  is  reached,  the  pupil  himself 
should  be  able  to  determine,  to  a  large  extent,  what  should  be  done  with 
at  least  a  good  portion  of  the  selections  assigned  to  him  for  study.  How, 
otherwise,  is  he  learning  to  read  independently  and  intelligently  outside 
of  school? 

But,  if  this  object  is  to  be  accomplished,  the  beginnings  of  the  exer- 
cise of  such  independence  must  have  begun  very  early  in  the  grades. 
That  is,  the  children  must  early  have  learned  to  put  some  of  the  neces- 
sary questions,  as  well  as  to  answer  them ;  they  must  have  learned  to 
select  the  more  valuable  parts,  and  make  fitting  remarks  about  them. 
That  means  that  the  teacher,  from  the  first  year  of  school,  must  have 
labored  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  initiative,  keeping  herself  in  the  back- 
ground. The  silence  of  the  syllabus  in  regard  to  this  whole  matter — 
consideration  of  which  might  well  constitute  a  full  half  of  all  thought 
on  method — leaTves  one  in  doubt  whether  the  growth  of  the  pupil  toward 
self-reliance  is  the  aim  here  so  much  as  mere  knowledge,  and  such  a 
doubt  no  syllabus  should  allow. 

There  is  some  reference  in  the  syllabus  to  "informal  talks  on  books 
read  at  home"  (in  6A)  ;  but  the  extent  to  which  pupils  should  follow 
their  individual  preferences  in  their  reading,  and  use  the  recitation  period 
for  reporting  upon  the  same  to  the  class,  is  a  far  more  important  question 
than  is  indicated. 

In  the  higher  grades  there  are  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  many 
times  we  need  read  a  masterpiece  for  appreciation,  which  is  apparently 
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two  times  in  Grade  6B  and  three  times  in  Grades  7  and  8.  The  danger 
of  thus  giving  specific  directions  without  reference  to  the  principles  in- 
volved and  to  the  kind  of  selection  is  well  illustrated  in  this  case,  for 
such  directions,  presented  so  arbitrarily,  are  bound -to  produce  a  mechani- 
cal effect.  Many  good  selections  are  not  the  kind  that  one  needs  to  read 
three  times,  as,  for  example,  Longfellow's  "Hiawatha."  Or,  if  one 
reads  them  three  times,  it  would  not  be  in  the  ways  described.  A  hasty, 
more  or  less  careless,  first  reading  of  a  long  selection  is  often  one  of 
the  worst  introductions  to  a  classic;  yet  the  instructions  in  the  syllabus 
have  caused  that  practice  to  be  quite  common  in  New  York  City.  The 
difficulty  with  the  syllabus  at  this  point  is  that  it  suggests  uniformity  in 
detailed  practice,  while  the  only  uniformity  admissible  is  that  in  aims 
and  principles.  If  the  syllabus  had  stated  the  few  leading  aims  and  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  teaching  of  literature,  and  then  had  shown,  by  a 
few  illustrations,  how  they  variously  affect  practice,  according  to  condi- 
tions, it  would  have  given  most  valuable  help.  As  it  is,  it  tends  rather  to 
limit  the  freedom  of  teachers  to  study  individual  conditions  and  adapt 
both  subject  matter  and  method  to  them. 


Conclusion 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  selection  of  subject  matter  for 
reading  and  literature  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes;  and  many  of  the  sug- 
gestions on  method  are  valuable.  The  main  defect  is  that  the  point  of 
view  in  making  selections  is  narrow,  omitting  much  that  should  have  been 
included ;  and  in  offering  suggestions  on  method  the  syllabus  is  arbitrary. 


b.     Composition  and  Grammar 
Provision  for  Motive 

The  first  condition  of  success  in  composition  is  the  real  desire  to  say 
something.  A  certain  private  school,  wanting  the  anniversary  of  Lin- 
coln's birthday,  as  well  as  Washington's,  for  a  holiday,  determined  to 
send  in  a  petition  to  that  effect  to  the  principal.  This  need  furnished 
the  stimulus  for  competitive  letters  written  by  all  the  pupils  of  several 
rooms,  and  the  best  of  the  letters  were  forwarded  to  the  principal. 

One  of  the  public  school  principals  in  this  city  has  a  collection  of 
compositions,  recently  received  from  boys,  telling  of  their  experience  in 
collecting  stamps.  There  was  a  real  purpose  in  writing  in  both  these 
cases,  so  that  the  prime  condition  of  good  composition  was  met. 

Some  teachers  regard  that  condition  as  normal.  They  conceive  chil- 
dren to  be  as  well  supplied  with  purposes,  that  require  oral  and  written 
speech  for  their  accomplishment,  as  with  facts;  and  they  regard  the 
work  of  making  children  conscious  of  such  purposes,  and  of  formulating 
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these  as  subjects  for  compositions,  as  oiie  of  the  leading  elements  of  all 
good  composition  teaching. 

I  Little  sympathy  with  this  conception  is  shown  in  the  curriculum  and 
syllabus  for  composition  in  the  New  York  City  elementary  schools.  The 
nearest  approach  to  it  is  found  in  the  early  grades,  where  the  desire  is 
expressed  that  "the  subject  matter  of  the  language  lessons  be  interesting 
and  instructive."  But  there  is  no  reference  either  then  or  later  to  the 
need  of  a  real  purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  in  the  proposed  conver- 
sations, story-telling,  and  writing  expected  from  him  beyond  the  im- 
provement he  will  get  in  language.  Even  classic  literature,  of  which 
much  use  is  to  be  made,  is  considered  valuable  not  so  much  as  a  source 
of  live  topics  that  need  discussion  but  more  as  a  source  of  models  of  style, 
for  imitation.  Composition,  in  the  minds  of  the  authors  of  the  sylla- 
bus, aims  at  correctness  of  form,  at  clearness,  accuracy,  and  sequence,  in 
the  presentation  of  thought.  Classic  models  supply  the  best  examples  of 
these,  and  imitation  secures  practice;  therefore,  they  must  be  the  chi'ef 
means  of  developing  power  in  these  respects.  The  need  of  motive  for  the 
expression  of  thought,  in  composition,  is  ignored. 

This  attitude  helps  to  explain  the  course  and  syllabus  in  grammar. 
That  subject  really  begins  in  the  fourth  grade,  under  the  heading  Of 
composition,  with  a  classification  of  four  types  of  declarative  sentences; 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  grade  it  takes  an  independent  place  in  the 
program,  which  it  holds  throughout  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  years.  The 
absence  of  motive  and  the  degree  of  its  isolation  from  other  subjects  are 
indicated  by  two  facts :  First,  in  the  prominence  given  to  mere  classi- 
fications, in  the  6th  year.  For  example,  the  following  is  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  work  for  Grade  6B  : 

"Grammar.  The  instruction  should  be  limited  to  the  subdivision,  in- 
flection, and  syntax  of  nouns,  pronouns,  adjectives,  adverbs,  preposi- 
tions, and  conjunctions.  Only  the  most  important  subdivisions  should  be 
studied :  of  nouns,  two  classes,  common  and  proper ;  of  pronouns,  four 
classes,  personal,  interrogative,  relative,  and  adjective;  of  adjectives,  two 
classes,  descriptive  and  demonstrative ;  of  adverbs,  those  expressing  time, 
place,  degree,  and  manner,  and  interrogative  adverbs;  and  of  conjunc- 
tions, coordinating  and  subordinating,  copulative,  and  disjunctive.  Rules 
of  syntax  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  words  occurring  in  sen- 
tences. 

"Phrases  should  be  classified  according  to  function,  as  noun,  adjec- 
tive, and  adverbial — not  according  to  form. 

"Analysis  and  synthesis  should  be  limited  to  simple  sentences." 

The  other  fact  showing  how  isolated  most  of  this  work  is  expected 
to  be  is  the  statement  in  Grade  8A  that :  "In  this  grade  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  the  connection  between  composition  and  grammar."  The 
idea  seems  to  be  that,  after  having  classified  the  facts  of  our  language  in 
the  preceding  years,  the  pupils  of  the  8th  year  shall  discover  the  motive 
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for  such  dull  work,  i.  e.,  they  shall  see  how  these  classifications  are  re- 
lated to  composition. 

The  value  of  this  course  in  grammar  must  be  seriously  questioned 
for  three  reasons : 

a.  It  is  no  source  of  mental  life  to  the  average  pupil;  and,  being 

made  prominent  in  the  crucial  sixth  year  of  school,  -tends  to 
drive  children  out  of  school. 

b.  Experience  within  the  elementary  schools  has  shown  that  the 

rules  of  grammar,  learned  apart  from  composition,  literature, 
and  conversation,  have  very  little  or  no  effect  on  the  correct 
use  of  English. 

c.  The  time  required  for  this  kind  of  instruction  must  be  mainly 

taken   from   composition   and   literature, ,  and   thus   seriously 

weakens  the  appeal  they  make  to  children. 
According  to  the  time  allotment  of  studies  there  are  375  minutes  per 
week  that  can  be  given  to  English  in  the  sixth  year  of  school,  aside  from 
seventy-five  minutes  for  penmanship.  Out  of  this  time  the  claim  of 
spelling  for  approximately  fifteen  minutes  per  day,  or  seventy-five  min- 
utes per  week,  cannot  be  denied.  Grammar  as  a  separate  subject  can- 
not possibly  get  on  with  less  than  three  periods  per  week  of  thirty  min- 
utes each,  which  makes  ninety  minutes.  That  leaves  210  minutes  per 
week  for  literature  and  composition.  If  we  assume  that  literature  should 
receive  at  least  thirty  minutes  per  day,  or  150  per  week,  that  leaves  sixty 
minutes,  or  two  thirty-minute  periods,  per  week,  for  composition.  There 
are  205  minutes  per  week  set  aside  for  study  and  unassigned  time.  Out 
of  this  amount  at  least  thirty  minutes  per  day,  or  150  minutes  per  week, 
are  expected  to  be  devoted  to  study,  not  recitation,  leaving  eleven  min- 
utes per  day  that  can  be  used  where  most  needed.  Several  other  sub- 
jects as  well  as  English  are,  of  course,  clamoring  for  more  time;  hence 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  all,  or  even  most,  of  this  will  go  to  English, 
as  a  rule.  We  see,  therefore,  that  this  grammar,  while  tending  to  dis- 
courage pupils,  and  while  afifecting  their  English  only  slightly  at  best,  is 
also  crowding  out  other  work  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 


Attention  to  Relative  Values 

The  emphasis,  after  the  third  grade,  on  model  letters  and  model 
specimens  of  narration,  description,  and  exposition  helps  to  explain  two 
striking  omissions  in  the  syllabus.  The  qualities  frequently  named,  and 
set  up  as  aims,  are  clearness,  accuracy,  and  sequence.  These  certainly  are 
desirable.  But  suppose  that  Lowell  writes  a  model  letter  to  Emerson 
thanking  him  for  a  book ;  and  children,  in  imitation  of  this  model,  write 
to  some  friend  likewise  expressing  thanks  for  such  a  present.  The  model 
letter  cannot  be  fully  followed.  It  must  be  modified,  according  to  tht 
persons  concerned  and  the  conditions.     In  other  words,  the  fitness  of 
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one's  remarks,  as  well  as  their  clearness,  accuracy,  and  sequence,  is  a 
great  factor  in  composition. 

Again,  if  a  pupil  applies  for  a  position,  the  success  of  his  letter  is 
likely  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  reasons  he  can  give  for  thinking 
that  he  is  the  most  desirable  candidate.  One  of  the  main  tests  of  almost 
any  kind  of  composition  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  data  offered 
produce  a  vivid  picture,  a  proof,  a  conviction.  In  other  words,  the  force 
with  which  one  presents  ideas  is  another  vital  factor  in  composition. 
Clearness,  accuracy,  and  sequence  do  not  include  these  two ;  nor  are  they 
superior  to  them  in  importance.  Why,  then,  is  there  no  reference  to 
either  of  them  in  the  syllabus?  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  need  of  any  specific  purpose  in  composition  has  caused 
these  elements  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  In  addition,  the  absence  of 
any  particular  aim  in  writing  would  deprive  a  writer  of  all  means  for 
judging  the  fitness  and  force  of  his  statements  anyway.  Consequently, 
unless  the  authors  of  the  syllabus  had  urged  the  importance  of  having  a 
particular  object  in  writing,  any  discussion  of  fitness  and  force  as  factors 
in  success  would  have  been  useless.  ' 

The  criticism  here  pertains  not  to  what  the  syllabus  includes  but  to 
what  it  omits. 

Aside  from  this  omission  it  is  plain  that  much  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  relative  importance  of  various  parts  of  composition  work. 
In  particular,  the  emphasis  on  much  oral  composition  for  its  own  sake  and 
as  preparation  for  written  work  is  worthy  of  commendation. 

Reference  to  relative  values  in  the  case  of  grammar  is  in  place  only 
when  it  is  approached  and  treated  as  an  art.  For  values  are  present  only 
to  the  extent  that  relations  to  our  interests  are  established.  But  gram- 
mar is  not  expected  to  be  approached  and  treated  here  as  an  art.  For 
example,  as  above  quoted,  the  connection  between  composition  and  gram- 
mar is  to  receive  emphasis  in  the  eighth  grade  only.  Grammar,  then, 
is  here  presented  as  a  science  or,  the  outline  being  very  brief,  as  a  mere 
skeleton  of  a  science.  Who,  in  that  case,  can  point  out  the  most  important 
part  of  a  page  or  a  chapter?  Appreciation  of  values  is  to  come  later. 
Thus,  as  presented,  this  subject  deliberately  trains  children  to  omit  con- 
sideration of  varying  values  at  a  time  when  the  habit  of  weighing  value 
is  one  of  the  most  important  ones  for  them  to  form. 

Attention  to  Organization 

In  its  frequent  reference  to  paragraphing  and  outlining,  the  syllabus 
gives  desirable  prominence  to  organization  of  ideas.  But  examination 
of  the  larger  features  of  the  plan  reveals  a  peculiar  defect  in  this  respect. 

One  might  suppose  that  classical  selections  treated  in  the  periods  set 
aside  for  literature  would  be  drawn  upon  mainly,  both  for  model  exam- 
ples for  imitation  and  for  subjects  of  discussion  in  composition.  Proper 
correlation  between  composition  and  literature  presupposes  that.     But 
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not  so,  in  the  main.  While  a  general  plan  is  proposed,  as  previously  ex- 
plained, for  the  appreciative  reading  of  a  masterpiece  of  literature  as  a 
part  of  literature,  in  composition  another  general  plan  is  also  proposed, 
even  in  the  same  year  (the  7th)  for  a  study  of  specimens  of  narration, 
description,  exposition,  and  familiar  letters  selected  from  literature  with 
the  object  of  imitating  them.  There  are  supposed  to  be  three  readings  in 
each  case;  and,  while  there  is  perhaps  more  attention  to  the  author's 
plan  and  style  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former,  one  wonders  why 
there  should  be  so  much  duplication.  This  nearly  complete  duplication 
of  work  indicates  that  the  authors  of  the  syllabus  intentionally  avoid  cor- 
relation among  studies ;  and  there  are  many  other  facts  that  suggest  the 
same  intention. 

Provision  for  Exercise  of  Initiative  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 

In  the  field  of  composition  the  exercise  of  initiative  involves  express- 
ing what  one  thinks  and  feels  in  one's  own  way.  Many  persons  believe 
that  one  great  object  of  composition  is  to  help  a  person  find  out  what 
he  really  thinks  and  feels,  and  to  help  him  to  express  it  in  the  way  pecu- 
liar to  him.  With  this  object  in  mind,  literary  models  should  come  late 
in  the  unfolding  of  thought  on  a  particular  topic,  otherwise  they  are  in 
danger  of  supplanting  the  pupil's  own  thoughts  and  style,  and  thus  sub- 
merging him.  Their  function  is  not  to  supplant  the  self,  but  to  offer  aid 
after  the  self  has  found  something  of  its  own  to  stand  upon.  Then  they 
are  a  very  valuable  source  of  suggestion,  revealing  desirable  changes 
here  and  there  in  what  is,  at  bottom,  one's  own.  The  conviction  that 
good  thought  and  good  style  are  mainly  to  be  gotten  by  imitating  another 
is  one  of  the  worst  calamities  in  a  student's  intellectual  development. 
Imitation  is  a  very  valuable  aid  in  securing  good  expression  of  thought, 
but  it  is  a  subordinate,  not  the  chief,  means;  it  is  subordinate  to  self- 
expression. 

In  -the  curriculum  and  syllabus  of  New  York  City,  however,  imita- 
tion is  the  watchword ;  correct  expression,  rather  than  self-expression,  is 
the  aim;  and  positive  suggestions  for  the  preservation  and  development 
of  originality  are  wanting. 

With  this  conception  of  the  worth  of  the  pupil's  individuality,  it 
is  not  at  all  strange  that  the  teacher's  individuality  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  important  respects.  For  example,  in  Grade  5  A  the  direc- 
tion is  given  that  "Only  one  kind  of  error  should  be  corrected  at  each 
reading  of  a  composition."  That  is  nothing  else  than  wooden.  In 
Grade  7A  the  model  specimens  are  to  be  studied  in  a  certain  way,  as 
above  referred  to.  Of  course,  these  directions  may  be  taken  only  as  sug- 
gestions, although  great  numbers  of  teachers  deny  that  they  are  com- 
monly so  interpreted  by  the  principals  and  superintendents.  But  why 
should  even  suggestions  be  made  whose  influence  is  bound  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  uniformity,  when  adaptation  to  particular  conditions,  which 
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means  diversity,  is  the  standard  of  excellence  ?  Should  not  many  a  clas- 
sic model  be  read  primarily  to  observe  how  vivid  are  the  pictures  the 
author  produces?  Should  not  many  another  be  read  mainly  to  study 
the  peculiar  force  of  particular  words  or  phrases  ?  There  is  no  fixed  way 
of  treating  these  subjects;  and  to  assume  that  there  is,  not  only  misleads 
immature  teachers,  but  tends  to  tie  the  hands,' or  check  the  initiative,  of 
those  who  are  mature. 

Further,  the  insistence  on  substantially  the  same  curriculum  in  com- 
position for  all  schools  means  infringement  on  the  exercise  of  individ- 
uality by  teachers  and  principals  to  a  marked  degree.  For  example,  the 
list  of  prevailing  errors  in  English  restricts  the  activity  of  the  teachers 
to  those  errors,  whereas  the  actual  errors  vary  to  a  limitless  extent  in 
schools  representing  different  nationalities  as  well  as  home  advantages; 
likewise,  the  amount  of  time  to  be  devoted  to  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion of  thought  should  vary  extensively.  The  classroom  teachers  and 
principal  of  a  given  school  are  the  only  persons  who  possess  the  knowl- 
edge necessary  to  decide  these  matters,  and  their  positive  proposals  are 
required  if  the  curriculum  is  to  make  its  fair  contribution  toward  class- 
room efficiency.  But  the  manner  of  presenting  the  present  curriculum 
and  syllabus  at  best  allows  freedom  to  act  in  these  matters;  it  does  not 
put  a  premium  upon  its  exercise. 

These,  then,  are  prominent  facts  touching  the  curriculum  and  sylla- 
bus for  composition  and  grammar: 

They  ignore  the  need  of  any  particular  purpose  to  be  accomplished 
when  one  writes;  and,  in  advocating  grammar  as  a  regular  study,  they 
emphasize  their  disregard  for  motive  on  the  part  of  children. 

Motive  being  thus  disregarded,  the  basis  for  consideration  of  rela- 
tive values  is  omitted  completely,  and  very  naturally  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  in  composition — which  are  suggested  only  when  mo- 
tive is  kept  in  mind — are  ignored. 

The  importance  of  correlation  between  literature  and  composition  is 
not  recognized.  Imitation  is  made  so  prominent  that  the  individuality 
of  children  is"  endangered;  while  the  directions  given  to  teachers  on 
method  tend  seriously  to  limit  their  freedom,  and  insistence  upon  sub- 
stantially one  curriculum  for  all  schools  prevents  the  adaptation  of  the 
instruction  to  individual  conditions. 


c.     Spelling 
Motivation 

The  spelling  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  words  is  expected  to  be  learned 
in  the  course  of  the  eight  years,  and  they  are  each  year  "selected  from 
the  pupils'  vocabulary  and  from  the  lessons  of  the  grade."  This  source 
provides  far  better  for  motive  than  do  such  lists  as  are  usually  found 
in  text-books.     But  even  this  limitation  is  too  broad  when  we  realize 
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that  the  main  need  of  spelling  is  found  in  the  written  expression  of 
thought.  This  being  the  case,  only  those  words  should  be  studied  that 
belong  to  one's  "active  vocabulary,"  and  that  are  also  likely  to  be  used 
in  written  expression.  In  order  to  meet  this  condition,  teachers  should 
not  only  make  out  grade  lists,  drawn  from  the  sources  mentioned,  but 
also  class  lists  as  well;  and  teachers  and  pupils  together  should  arrange 
for  "personal  lists,"  including  words  new  or  particularly  difficult  for 
particular  pupils. 

The  recommended  order  of  procedure  for  the  mastery  of  words  is 
(i)  Meaning  through  context;  (2)  observation  of  written  form  with 
naming  of  letters  in  order;  (3)  copying;  (4)  writing  from  dictation, 
perhaps  preceded  by  oral  spelling;  (5)  oral  spelling.  The  insistence 
upon  the  meaning  of  each  word  at  the  start  tends  greatly  to  make  the 
study  concrete.  The  word  study,  too,  extending  through  much  of  the 
course,  helps  to  give  the  subject  a  real  content  of  interest. 


Organization 

The  importance  of  association  is  not  overlooked,  as  is  shown  above, 
in  the  combined  use  of  the  ear,  eye,  voice,  and  hand  in  the  mastery  of 
word  forms.  A  small  number  of  rules  is  taught;  the  grouping  of  letters 
into  syllables,  the  observation  of  common  phonic  elements,  and  the  group- 
ing of  words  according  to  common  stems,  prefixes,  suffixes,  and  as 
synonyms — all  show  attention  to  organization.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant grouping  of  all,  i.  e.,  in  actual  sentences  full  of  interest,  is  partly 
overlooked.  While  words  are  approached  in  their  setting,  there  is  little 
reference  to  reviewing  and  testing  them  in  actual  sentences.  Since  spell- 
ing is  mainly  used  in  written  work,  the  form  of  the  word  needs  to  be 
associated  with  the  muscular  movements  of  the  hand,  and  it  wants  finally 
to  be  reproduced  while  the  attention  is  largely  directed  to  the  content 
of  what  is  written.  For  these  reasons  the  real  test  of  spelling  is  found 
in  writing  interesting  sentences  from  dictation,  and  in  spontaneous  writ- 
ten expression.  The  endpoint  in  spelling  practice,  then,  is  not  oral 
spelling,  nor  written  spelling  in  lists,  but  written  sentences,  or  para- 
graphs. 

Relative  Values 

The  syllabus  recommends  the  teaching  of  words  rather  than  the  mere 
testing  of  ability  to  spell  them.  That  is  a  very  desirable  distinction.  It 
also  emphasizes  the  importance  of  attention  to  misspelled  words.  But, 
unfortunately,  its  suggestions  about  how  to  present  new  words  are  alto- 
gether too  limited;  beyond  question  they  should  be  presented  with  the 
same  care  that  topics  in  history  or  arithmetic  might  be  presented,  particu- 
larly in  order  to  awaken  thought  and  to  avoid  wrong  first  impressions. 
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Suggestions  also  about  how  to  correct  misspelled  words  are  almost  want- 
ing, although  that  should  constitute  a  prominent  part  of  the  study. 


Initiative 

One  important  part  of  any  plan  for  teaching  spelling  consists  in 
provision  for  self-help  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  Word  analysis  is  one 
part  of  any  such'  provision,  and  that  is  made  prominent  here.  The  learn- 
ing of  some  rules  is  a  second  means;  and  that  is  included.  The  use  of 
the  dictionary  is  a  third  means.  But  it  is  surprising  that  the  use  of 
the  dictionary  is  first  mentioned  in  Grade  6A,  while  very  many  schools 
elsewhere  take  up  that  task  in  Grade  4A.  Why  should  it  come  so  late 
in  New  York  City  ?  Also,  the  value  of  the  proper  enunciation  of  words 
as  an  aid  to  their  spelling  seems  slighted  throughout  the  course. 

On  the  whole,  the  curriculum  in  spelling  is  reasonable  in  amount, 
and  both  its  content  and  the  suggestions  in  the  syllabus  about  method 
free  it  from  excessive  formality — which  is  a  decided  merit. 

d.     Music 
Provision  for  Motive 

The  course  of  study  in  music  in  the  elementary  schools  calls  for  rote 
singing  from  Grade  i  through  Grade  4A.  This  plan  gives  an  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  the  children  with  musical  experiences  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  have  if  they  were  dependent  on  what  they  could  read. 

But  no  guidance  is  given  by  example,  or  by  titles,  of  the  kinds  of 
songs,  or  of  the  particular  songs,  to  be  used.  Considering  the  fact  that 
music,  like  language,  is  a  product  of  our  social  life,  and  that  the  child's 
early  musical  experience  establishes  his  comprehension  of  and  taste  for 
music  in  the  same  way  as  his  early  study  of  literature  establishes  a  com- 
prehension of  and  taste  for  litei-ature,  it  would  seem  to  be  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  musical  selections  which  the  child  learns  by  rote 
should  be  not  only  of  a  character  to  please  him  at  the  time,  but  also  of 
classic  quality.  In  fact,  it  is  the  proper  awakening  of  the  pupil's  feeling 
for  good  music  in  these  early  grades  that  constitutes  the  most  funda- 
mental part  of  his  musical  education.  Music,  like  language,  interprets 
the  social  and  physical  world  about  us.  In  the  choice  of  songs  in  rela- 
tion to  seasons,  festivals,  social  events,  and  occupations,  there  is  sup- 
pHed  a  strong  motive  for  the  use  of  the  songs.  But  so  long  as  no  sug- 
gestive lists  of  songs  are  rriade,  and  principles  of  selection  are  wanting, 
there  is  serious  lack  of  guidance. 

This  is  all  the  more  evident  when  one  reflects  that  the  difference  in 
the  ages  of  the  pupils,  even  between  the  first  and  fourth  grades,  requires 
much  variety  in  the  choice  of  materials;  and,  while  no  list  should  be 
any  more  universally  accepted  than  is  a  list  suggesting  what  would  be 
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read  for  literary  purposes  in  the  readers  that  are  used,  yet  one  of  the 
main  functions  of  those  who  plan  language  courses  and  readers  is  the 
selection  of  the  materials. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  task  is  accomplished  in  the  music  readers. 
But  three  or  four  years  of  more  or  less  rote  work  in  music  precede  any 
extensive  reading  ability  in  that  subject,  so  that  books  could  be  of  little 
use  during  these  early  years.  Also  music,  even  more  than  language, 
depends  for  its  effectiveness  upon  its  character  and  the  style  in  which  it 
is  rendered.  Hence,  the  choice  of  materials  should  have  been  indicated 
with  more  than  the  care  employed  in  the  choice  of  literary  selections. 
There  are  classic  songs  for  children  like  some  of  the  Mother  Goose  melo- 
dies, as  well  as  those  of  more  serious  types  like  Stevenson's  verses  put 
to  music.  Considering  the  flood  of  weak  music  that  is  written  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  the  number  of  bad  adaptations,  guidance  in  the  choice 
of  material  is  imperative. 

Reference  to  the  importance  of  the  style  in  which  the  rote  song  work 
is  done  brings  up  a  further  reason  for  care  in  selection.  Owing  to  the 
important  fact  that  the  child's  quality  of  voice,  his  inflection  and  articu- 
lation tend  to  act  automatically  in  response  to  what  he  clearly  feels,  the 
rote  song  that  really  expresses  his  interest  becomes  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant means  for  developing  good  tone  and  expressive  rendering.  To 
be  effective,  as  in  the  case  of  language,  the  thought  expressed  must  appeal 
to  him.  Yet  neither  the  course  of  study  nor  the  syllabus  that  accom- 
panies it  has  anything  to  say  on  this  score  more  than  that  the  toqe  must 
be  sweet  and  the  songs  must  be  well  rendered. 

The  course  of  study  follows  the  same  plan  with  reference  to  the 
reading  material  for  the  later  years  as  it  does  with  reference  to  the 
rote  song  work,  i.  e.,  it  makes  no  efifort  to  define  or  suggest  good  mate- 
rials. That  the  readers  contain  many  valuable  selections  there  is  no 
doubt;  but  there  is  no  doubt  either  but  that  they  contain  many  that  are 
poor.     Some  guidance  was  necessai'y  here,  also. 

In  omitting  extensive  and  helpful  suggestions,  therefore,  as  to  de- 
sirable materials,  the  curriculum  and  syllabus  fail,  most  seriously,  to 
provide  properly  for  motive. 

Consideration  of  Relative  Values 

In  considering  relative  values,  we  are  chiefly  interested  here,  as  in 
early  reading  of  literature,  in  the  extent  to  which  the  formal  side  of 
the  work  is  subordinated  to  the  thought  and  feeling. 

Turning  to  the  use  of  the  rote  song  for'  purposes,  of  teaching  the 
tonal  relationships  necessary  for  sight  reading  we  find  that,  while  this 
idea  is  suggested  in  the  syllabus,  no  provisions  for  carrying  it  out  are 
made;  hence  this  live  approach  to  the  technical  work  is  lost  sight  of  in 
the  classroom  in  a  merely  formal  presentation.  In  the  first  grade,  it  is 
true,  the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  scale  should  be  learned  as  a  song; 
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but  this  rote  song  basis  is  practically  omitted,  and  the  entire  attention 
is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  intervals,  dictated  by  number.  As  such 
independent  intervals  do  not  form  musical  movement  any  more  than 
single  letters,  or  even  words,  form  literary  thought,  the  effect  of  such 
interval  practice  resembles  more  the  earlier  methods  utilized  in  reading 
when  the  attention  of  the  pupils  was  directed  first  to  the  letters,  then 
to  the  words,  and  finally  to  the  combination  of  words,  in  a  phrase.  It 
is  true  that  the  organization  of  the  work  in  music,  along  the  line  which 
was  followed  by  teachers  of  reading  years  ago,  is  carried  out  with  ex- 
treme care  and  thought.  But  since  the  principle  upon  which  such  music 
teaching  is  based  has  not  only  long  since  been  discarded ;  and,  also,  since 
the  success  of  the  new  method  in  music  has  been  well  established,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  syllabus  does  not  indicate  by  its  scheme  of  study 
the  appreciation  of  this  'new  approach  to  the  very  difficult  subject  of 
sight  reading  of  music. 

Again,  granting  the  great  importance  of  drill  in  sight  reading,  both 
in  reference  to  the  practical  result  of  being  able  tO'  read  music  and  to  the 
musical  intelligence  that  can  be  developed  by  such  work — thus  enlarging 
the  sphere  of  possible  musical  appreciation — it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  will  make  very  little  use  of 
their  music-reading  ability.  What  is  of  prime  importance  throughout 
the  elementary  school,  therefore,  is  that  good  standards  of  taste  be 
established  both  for  the  music  and  its  effective  rendering.  Consequently 
the  adequate  rendering  of  good  selections,  not  only  by  the  class  but  indi- 
vidually, should  be  the  end  toward  which  pupils  and  teachers  should 
strive,  and  in  this  accomplishment  standards  of  judgment  both  with  ref- 
erence to  the  composition  and  its  rendering  should  be  developed  that 
would  be  of  the  highest  practical  value  in  improving  and  strengthening 
the  taste  of  the  future  citizen  for  good  music.  Unfortunately  in  the 
course  of  study  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  book  work  increasingly 
through  the  grades,  with  reference  to  the  ability  to  read  at  sight.  In 
fact,  one  might  say  that  this  is  practically  the  only  standard  held  up. 

The  music  as  planned,  therefore,  is  peculiarly  technical.  It  allows 
the  formal  side  to  be  uppermost  in  the  earlier  years — as  in  the  old  style 
of  reading — and  it  makes  technical  skill  the  final  aim.  The  ideals  that 
the  pupil  gets  are  in  the  direction  of  sight-reading  skill,  and  this  unfor- 
tunately with  little  reference  to  beauty  of  tone  or  expression. 

Provision  for  Individuality 

Work  in  sight  singing  from  the  book  is  commenced  in  Grade  3B.  It 
is  natural  that  in  this  and  the  following  two  years  there  should  be  a 
pretty  strong  emphasis  on  the  technical  side  of  music  reading.  Such 
work  requires  to  a  peculiar  degree  the  ability  to  translate  arbitrary  sym- 
bols presented  to  the  eye  into  musical  ideas.  The  ability  to  look  ahead 
and  coordinate  what  is  coming,  so  as  to  know  how  to  render  the  passage, 
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is  similar  to  that  of  intelligent  word  reading,  except  that,  in  music,  it 
is  much  more  complicated.  To  make  this  rapid  coordination  possible, 
intensive  drill  in  the  comprehension  of  what  the  staff  calls  for  in  its 
sound  equivalent  and  tonal  relationships  is  necessary. 

While  accuracy  and  speed  are  essentials  in  such  drill,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  that  the  individual  pupil  should  do  the  work. 
It  is  not  merely  class  knowledge  and  skill  that  are  wanted,  but  a  knowl- 
edge and  skill  of  the  individual.  As  a  help  to  the  establishment  of  this 
individual  responsibility,  it  was  highly  important  that  the  syllabi  should 
show  clearly  the  order  in  which  the  various  tasks  should  be  undertaken — 
that,  indeed,  they  should  establish  a  standard  sequence — so  that  ordinarily 
no  pupil  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  a  given  topic  before  reasonably 
mastering  those  preceding  it.  But  the  course  of  study  and  its  accom- 
panying syllabi,  while  giving  minute  directions  as  to  the  particular  keys, 
intervals,  and  manner  of  doing,  set  nowhere  such  a  standard  for  any 
grade.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold  pupils  for  no  particu- 
lar results.  Those  children  that  need  the  greatest  care  and  attention  are 
carried  along  by  the  more  musical  ones,  and  they  pass  on  frona  grade 
to  grade  without  even  being  conscious  of  what  they  don't  know. 

The  peculiar  importance  of  this  point  is  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  music, 
more  than  in  any  other  study,  the  work  is  done  in  concert.  The  rhythmic 
nature  of  music  encourages  that  method.  A  course  of  study,  while  not  - 
demanding  identical  work  from  all  pupils,  should  demand  that  a  few  of 
the  fundamental  facts  in  their  logical  sequence  should  be  known  by  every 
child  who  is  intelligent  enough  to  do  the  work  of  the  grade.  It  should 
not  be  possible  for  nearly  half  of  a  class  entering  a  girls'  high  school  to 
be  unable  to  give  the  pitch  names  of  the  staff,  as  was  recently  the  case. 
It  is  one  thing  to  respond  to  dictation  work,  or  to  sing  a  passage  with 
the  class  as  a  whole,  and  a  very  different  one  to  do  the  same  thing  indi- 
vidually. 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  syllabus  to  have  checked  the  tendency  toward 
concert  work  alone,  not  only  by  suggesting  a  certain  sequence  that  each 
pupil  should  necessarily  follow,  but  also  by  directly  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  individual  singing.  In  omitting  these  precautions  they  have 
manifested  peculiar  disregard  of  individuality. 

Organization 

This  demand  for  individual  accomplishment  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 
could  be  greatly  stimulated  if,  in  the  organization  of  the  work,  definite 
requirements  could  be  made  of  all  those  who  plan  to  teach.  A  very 
large  number  of  the  girls  who  continue  their  study  beyond  the  eighth 
grade  expect  to  teach  eventually.  To  know  the  requirements  in  music 
would  influence  their  work  even  down  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 
and  it  would  materially  help  the  work  in  the  high  and  normal  schools. 
Unfortunately,  the  music  in  many  of  the  high  schools,  owing  to  the 
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difficulty  of  arranging  programs,  obliges  students  of  different  years  to 
sing  in  the  same  section  or  class.  This  makes  all  orderly  work  impos- 
sible, and,  coupled  with  the  lack  of  any  definite  requirements  either  as 
to  application  or  scholarship,  such  as  are  expected  in  other  studies,  tends 
to  reduce  the  singing  to  a  mere  entertainment  exercise.  This  attitude 
in  the  high  schools  is  reflected  into  the  grades. 

The  dignity  of  music  demands  that  a  more  definite  organization  of 
the  whole  field  be  established,  and  such  organization  should  be  most 
clearly  revealed  in  the  curriculum  and  syllabi. 

To  sum  up,  it  is  suggested,  first,  that  both  the  motive  for  singing 
and  the  style  of  rendering  songs  would  be  greatly  helped  if  classic  se- 
lections were  listed  appropriate  both  for  the  grades  and  the  schools  as 
a  whole. 

Second,  that  proper  attention  to  relative  values  requires  that  techni- 
cal knowledge  and  skill  be  more  subordinated  to  school  singing  and 
musical  taste. 

Third,  that  the  individuality  of  pupils  be  more  fully  provided  for 
by  much  more  attention  to  individual  attainment  in  contrast  with  concert 
work,  or  class  attainment. 

Fourth,  that  the  subject  matter  be  better  organized  so  that  there 
may  be  far  more  definite  requirements  for  each  grade,  both  as  to  appli- 
cation and  scholarship. 


e.    Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science 
Provision  for  Motive 

The  syllabi  for  nature  study  of  Grades  i  to  5,  and  for  the  elemen- 
tary science  of  Grades  7  and  8,  are  dominated  by  the  scientific  point 
of  view,  which  properly  prevails  in  the  later  study  of  science  in  college. 
The  apparent  motive  is  to  teach  the  facts  of  systematic  science,  and 
there  is  no  provision  for  selection  and  organization  of  materials  in  line 
with  the  widely  accepted  view  that  the  motive  of  nature  study  should  be 
relation  of  natural  things  to  human  life. 

The  first  illustration  in  support  of  this  criticism  is  taken  from  the 
syllabus  for  nature  study  (page  15)  : 

"It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  no  class  is  expected  to  study 
all  of  the  topics  in  nature  study  that  are  suggested  in  the  syllabus.  The 
pupils  should  be  taught  to  recognize  and  to  name  all  of  the  subjects 
under  each  caption,  but  only  a  few  topics  should  be  selected  for  syste- 
matic observation  and  study.  When  other  material  suitable  for  the  work 
is  more  accessible,  it  may  be  substituted  for  that  mentioned  in  the  syl- 
labus." 

Note  the  emphasis  upon  "learning  names"  and  "systematic  observa- 
tion." But  there  is  no  suggestion  of  relating  the  study  to  human  life, 
or  even  of  the  dynamic  point  of  view,  which  requires  interpretation  of 
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structure  in  terms  of  function.     This  clearly  indicates  the  viewpoint  of 
science  rather  than  of  nature  study. 

The  motive  of  organized  science  is  as  prominent  in  the  syllabus 
for  elementary  science  as  it  is  in  college  courses.  In  fact,  the  syllabus 
for  elementary  science  is  in  outline  a  close  imitation  of  a  college  labora- 
tory course  in  physics.  In  support  of  this  statement^  a  few  quotations 
will  suffice: 

"Generalize  results  obtained  in  (experiments)  16,  18,  and  19  in  form 
of  an  equation.  Give  problems  applying  this  equation.  By  diagram 
show  that  distances  traversed  by  force  and  load  are  proportional  to  their 
lever  arms,  and  therefore  force  multiplied  by  distance-force-moves 
equals  load  multiplied  by  distance-load-moves."      (Page  33.) 

("The  teacher  should  here  develop  very  simply  the  ideas  of  molec- 
ular structure  of  matter  and  of  heat  as  a  form  of  molecular  motion.") 
(Page  42.) 

("Discuss  the  three  modes  of  propagation  of  heat  illustrated  by  ex- 
periments 108  to  119.")   (Page  45.) 

Such  a  course  is  so  entirely  out  of  line  with  elementary  education  that 
a  complete  reorganization  is  desirable.  And  the  course  for  Grades  7  and 
8  should  not  be  reorganized  as  elementary  physics,  but  as  advanced  na- 
ture study  and  introduction  to  general, science. 

That  is,  the  subject  matter  should  be  selected  with  primary  refer- 
ence to  the  pupils'  interest  rather  than  from  the  viewpoint  of  pure  science. 

Attention  to  Relative  Values 

The  scientific  and  encyclopaedic  points  of  view  being  so  dominant,, 
relative  values  have  necessarily  received  little  consideration. 

The  very  important  points  included  under  "Natural  Phenomena" 
are  omitted  from  the  xi  divisions  of  Grades  i  to  4. 

Probably  no  other  topics  are  so  usable  and  useful  in  all  schools  as 
are  these  inorganic  nature-study  lessons.  It  would  seem  that  the  same 
broad  subjects  in  this  field  should  be  included  in  the  work  for  the  two 
divisions  of  each  grade,  and  that  optional  topics  might  be  suggested  for 
study  in  the  more  advanced  division. 

The  present  "elementary  science,"  limited  to  physics,  excludes  many 
elementary  ideas  of  chemistry  that  are  more  important  for  grammar 
schools  than  are  many  of  the  topics  of  physics  outlined  here.  In  order 
to  find  time  for  the  chemical  experiments  needed,  the  present  outline 
of  physics,  subdivided  into  gravity,  mechanical  powers,  mechanics  of 
liquids  and  gases,  magnetism  of  electricity,  sound,  and  heat,  might  well 
give  way  to  an  outline  of  chemico-physical  nature  study  based  on  daily 
life  and  interests. 

Further  suggestions  in  regard  to  provision  for  relative  values  follow 
in  discussion  of  organization. 
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Organization 

There  is  need  of  some  attempt  at  organization  of  the  course  of  na- 
ture study,  for  most  of  the  topics  now  stand  as  isolated  as  did  those  of 
the  former  object  lessons.  In  the  previous  discussion  of  motivation 
and  relative  values  also  it  was  suggested  that  the  entire  course  of  ele- 
mentary science  should  be  reorganized  from  the  nature-study  point  of 
view  in  place  of  the  present  imitation  of  systematic  science. 

Trees,  birds,  insects,  and  many  other  assigned  topics  need  not  be 
studied  entirely  as  isolated  specimens;  but  the  studies  should  be  grouped 
together  so  as  to  bring  out  the  human  interest  in  some  larger  problems, 
such  as  conservation  of  forests  and  bird  life,  influence  of  insects  on  agri- 
culture, the  usefulness  of  animals  and  plants  to  man,  the  development  of 
individual  animals  and  plants.  Such  organization  is  largely  applicable 
to  grades  above  the  third.  A  limited  number  of  trees  and  birds  may 
profitably  be  considered  in  each  primary  year,  but  in  grades  above  the 
first  three  there  might  well  be  intensive  series  of  lessons  which  bring 
together  the  main  facts  about  questions  of  general  interest. 

A  prominent  part  of  the  nature  study  ("elementary  science")  of  the 
7th  and  8th  grades  should  center  around  hygiene,  which  offers  splendid 
opportunities  for  introducing  the  most  useful  ideas  of  elementary  chem- 
istry and  physics.  Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  hygiene  (with  the  nec- 
essary physiology)  in  the  "elementary  science"  will  place  that  important 
study  of  the  human  body  on  a  laboratory  or  observational  basis,  which  it 
cannot  now  have  in  its  present  relation  to  physical  training.  Probably 
the  weakest  point  in  the  entire  course  of  study  for  nature  study  and  ele- 
mentary science  in  the  New  York  schools  is  the  complete  separation  of 
hygiene  -from  the  observational  studies  of  natural  things  which  the  best 
teachers  of  the  subject  select  for  illustration.  For  the  sake  of  better 
teaching  both  of  hygiene  and  of  the  introduction  to  science  ("elementary 
science")  the  two  subjects  should  be  united  in  an  organized  course. 

The  present  syllabus  of  nature  study  offers  little  opportunity  and 
less  encouragement  for  correlation  with  other  subjects. 

Much  of  the  inorganic  nature  study,  including  the  weather  studies 
of  Grades  i  to  5,  should  be  arranged  as  preliminary  to,  or  correlated 
with,  geography.  Still  other  inorganic  topics,  such  as  air,  water,  and 
heat,  need  to  be  related  to  hygiene. 

In  the  higher  grades,  also,  the  relations  of  this  field  to  the  physical 
aspects  of  geography,  to  household  arts  and  industrial  art,  should  be 
clearly  stated  in  the  syllabus. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  recommendation  that  "stories,  fables,  songs, 
and  other  literature  pertaining  to  objects  studied  should  be  read"  (Syl- 
labus, page  14)  leads  too  easily,  in  practice,  to  the  substitution  of  read- 
ing for  observation,  which  is  fundamental  in  nature  study.  The  nature- 
study  time  should  hardly  be  used  for  reading  "stories,  fables,  and  songs." 
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These  are  important  for  correlated  English  lessons;  but  have  no  proper 
place  in  nature  study.  The  only  legitimate  reading  for  the  nature-study 
period  is  that  which  helps  with  the  observations  or  gives  supplementary 
facts  that  are  scientific  and  in  harmony  with  the  most  approved  aims  of 
nature  study.  All  other  reading,  such  as  stories  and  fables,  should  be 
judged  and  selected  from  the  viewpoint  of  English,  and  read  in  the  pe- 
riods assigned  for  that  subject. 

In  brief,  every  study  must  have  its  own  purposes,  and  all  subject 
matter  finding  a  place  in  a  study  should  be  chosen  primarily  with  ref- 
erence to  the  purposes  of  that  subject. 

The  omission  of  nature  study  from  the  sixth  year  makes  a  break  in 
a  continuity  which  ought  to  extend  from  Grade  i  to  Grade  8,  inclusive. 
This  is  not  serious  with  the  present  syllabus,  for,  as  indicated  above, 
there  are  at  present  no  obvious  attempt  at  continuity  and  little  correla- 
tion ;  but,  in  a  revised  syllabus,  which  attempts  continuity  from  Grade  i 
to  Grade  8,  there  should  be  regular  nature  study  planned  for  Grade  6. 

Provision  for  Exercise  of  Initiative 

So  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  self-expression  is  very  much  cir- 
cumscribed by  (i)  the  advised  formula  method,  and  (2)  by  the  pre- 
scribed materials  for  study. 

(i)  The  method  for  teaching  nature  study  prescribed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  15  in  the  syllabus  (quoted  in  the  foregoing  under  motiva- 
tion) is  an  exceedingly  limited  formula,  tending  not  only  to  insure  that 
all  topics  will  be  treated  alike,  but  also  that  they  will  be  treated  very 
superficially.  The  formula  for  teaching  elementary  science  has  the  same 
tendencies   (page  29). 

(2)  The  selection  of  materials  for  nature  study  in  Grades  i  to  5 
appears  to  be  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  kind  of  nature  study 
adapted  to  suburban  or  rural  regions;  and  there  has  been  almost  no 
planning  for  the  city  schools.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  even  in  the 
most  congested  city  districts  there  should  be  some  nature  study  based 
on  materials  imported  from  rural  regions,  and  hence  not  drawn  from  the 
environment  of  the  school  children;  but  the  present  syllabus  is  too  ex- 
clusively based  on  such  foreign  materials. 

However,  the  widely  different  environmental  conditions  in  Greater 
New  York  make  a  uniform  syllabus  of  nature  study  for  all  schools 
especially  undesirable  and  unsatisfactory. 

Nature  study  in  its  best  interpretation  deals  with  nature  in  relation 
to  daily  life,  and  this  obviously  demands  wide  differentiation  between 
nature  study  for  city  and  country  schools,  and  also  for  schools  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  city  itself. 

More  than  that,  the  ability  of  teachers  to  give  instruction  in  nature 
study  varies  more,  even,  than  their  ability  to  teach  music.  A  single 
course  of  si-ndy  in  nature  for  a  great  city,  therefore,  based  on  the  as- 
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sumption  that  all  schools  can  have  much  the  same  materials  for  study, 
and  that  all  teachers  can  teach  it,  ignores  the  plainest  facts;  and,  if 
required,  it  must  lead  to  results  that  are  at  least  questionable.  If  a  class- 
room teacher  were  to  show  as  little  regard  for  individual  conditions  as 
this  curriculum  shows,  she  would  be  condemned  outright  as  lacking  the 
first  elements  of  a  real  teacher. 

The  part  of  any  curriculum  in  nature  study  that  can  be  properly  re- 
quired of  all  the  schools  is  very  small  indeed,  consisting  of  such  topics 
as  opening  of  buds,  weather  studies,  common  vegetables  and_  fruits, 
r;'.'rmination  of  seeds,  and  a  few  very  common  wild  flowers.  Beyond 
that,  a  series  of  well-organized  topics  might  be  only  suggested,  from 
among  which  teachers  might  select  according  to  availability  of  mate- 
rials, environment  of  the  school,  possible  correlations,  ability  of  the 
teach'er,  and  interest  of  pupils. 

And  even  then  not  very  much  is  likely  to  be  accomplished  in  many 
of  the  schools  until  ample  provision  is  made  for  supplying  schools  with 
desired  materials,  just  as  has  long  been  customary  in  connection  with 
the  high  schools. 

As  the  syllabus  now  stands,  no  teacher  deserves  censure  for  omitting 
all  nature-study  observations,  .for  there  is  little  more  justice  in  expect- 
ing teachers  to  get  the  necessary  materials  than  there  would  be  in  ex- 
pecting them  to  provide  pupils  with  writing  materials  and  books.  The' 
many  teachers  who,  working  with  the  present  syllabus,  are  providing  the 
materials  and  conducting  creditable  lessons,  deserve  the  highest  com- 
mendation for  giving  to  the  schools  what,  in  all  justice,  should  not  be 
expected  of  them. 

Considering  the  fact  that  nature  study  is  a  new  subject  to  most 
teachers,  and  that  few  normal  schools  give  adequate  preparation  for  its 
teaching,  the  syllabus  should  by  all  means  be  supplemented  with  some 
approved  lesson-plans  on  typical  topics,  notes  on  materials,  and  specific 
references  to  books,  which  should  be  in  school  libraries. 

In  brief,  we  find  this  course  in  nature  study  and  elementary  science 
ignoring  interest  on  the  part  of  young  people,  disregarding  relative  val- 
ues among  facts,  merely  enumerating  topics  rather  than  offering  an  or- 
ganized outline — particularly  for  the  first  five  grades — and  paying  the 
minimum  attention  to  individual  conditions. 

f.     Arithmetic 

Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

The  organization  of  the  course  of  study  is  relentlessly  logical.  Thus 
the  addition  tables  of  I's  and  2's  are  presented  in  the  lA  grade;  the  tables 
of  3's  and  4's  in  the  iB  grade;  and  the  remaining  tables  of  the  5's,  6's, 
7's,  8's,  and  9's  are  completed  in  the  2A  grade.  The  multiplication 
tables,  through  5  x  9  are  taught  in  the  2B  grade,  and  the  remaining  tables 
through  9x9  are  taught  in  the  3A  grade. 
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There  is  rapid  drill  on  the  tables  already  learned  in  the  3B  grade, 
and  in  the  4A  grade  the  learning  of  tables  is  continued  through  12  x  12. 
The  same  careful  grading  is  planned  in  the  study  of  "bills"  in  each  grade 
from  4B  to  6B.  The  syllabus  contains  the  following  statement  for  the 
4B  and  5A  grades:  "Bills  made  out  and  receipted;  the  model  should 
have  date,  name,  address,  and  business  of  the  maker;  name  and  address 
of  the  debtor."  In  the  5B  grade  the  terms  debtor  and  creditor  are  to 
be  properly  used  and  defined;  and  in  the  next  two  grades  bills  are  to  be 
paid  by  checks.  The  same  tendency  toward  logical  arrangement  is  shown 
in  the  teaching  of  dry  measure.  Pints  are  taught  in  the  iB  grade,  quarts 
and  pecks  in  the  2A  grade,  bushels  in  the  3A  grade,  and  contents  of  bins 
in  bushels  in  the  6A  grade.     The  cases  here  given  are  representative. 

Such  logical  organization  has  two  evident  advantages.  In  the  first 
place,  the  grading  is  so  even  that  the  work  assigned  to  each  of  the  sev- 
eral grades  is  about  equally  difficult  for  the  children  concerned.  In  the 
second  place,  teachers  are  not  in  doubt  regarding  what  the  pupils  have 
had  in  the  previous  grades,  or  what  is  expected  in  their  own.  It  is  very 
convenient  for  superintendents  and  principals  also  when  they  desire  to 
obtain  a  quick  estimate  of  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

But  this  arrangement  of  subject  matter  is  just  the  one  that  educators 
have  been  trying  to  escape  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Its  defect  is 
that,  while  intended  for  children,  it  is  planned  entirely  from  the  view- 
point of  the  adult.  That  is,  it  is  coldly  logical,  where  it  should  be  psy- 
chological, or  adapted  to  child  nature.  Consider  the  addition  tables,  for 
instance.  According  to  the  course,  the  pupil  is  expected  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  on  adding  by  I's  and  2's  before  proceeding  to  3's.  But  if  he  has 
any  need  at  all  for  number  his  requirements  are  not  limited  to  adding  by 
I  or  2.  The  sum  of  4  and  3  is  likely  to  be  required  as  often  as  the  sum 
of  8  and  i,  and  the  former  combination  is  no  more  difficult  to  learn  than 
the  latter. 

Likewise,  the  facts  connected  with  dry  measure  are  not  best  gained 
by  learning  first  the  pint,  then  the  quart  and  peck,  and  last  of  all  the 
bushel,  with  a  pause  of  a  few  months  after  each  effort. 

That  young  children  use  number  extensively  outside  of  school  cannot 
be  doubted.  But  their  approach  to  the  subject  is  through  scoring  in 
such  games  as  dominoes,  bean  bag,  and  shuffleboard ;  through  measuring, 
in  connection  with  the  making  of  articles  out  of  paper,  cardboard,  string, 
and  wood ;  through  buying  food  in  small  quantities,  etc. 

This  being  true,  if  a  division  is  to  be  made  in  the  learning  of  the 
forty-five  combinations,  the  basis  of  the  division  should  be  that  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  sum  or  product,  as  suggested  by  observing  how  chil- 
dren of  a  given  age  actually  use  number. 

Any  one  who  has  observed  little  children,  with  toothpicks  in  hand 
for  illustrative  material,  laboriously  going  up  and  'down  the  tables,  saying 
5  less  I  equals  4 ;  5  less  2  equals  3 ;  5  less  3  equals  2 ;  5  less  4  equals  i 
must  have  felt  sorry  for  the  little  tots.  That  is  too  systematic  for  any 
person  but  a  philosopher. 
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It  is  the  same  old  question  of  "rigid  sequence"  that  is  slowly  being 
rooted  out  of  the  industrial  arts  and  the  kindergarten.  It  used  to  domi- 
nate in  the  readers,  but  no  longer.  Such  sequence  is  resorted  to  only  when 
one  has  forgotten  one's  childhood  and  lacks  the  higher  viewpoints  of 
modern   education. 

Attention  to  Relative  Values 

The  planning  of  a  course  of  study  is  a  severe  test  of  one's  concep- 
tion of  the  relative  worth  of  different  facts.  As  long  as  the  disciplinary 
conception  of  education  endured,  the  selection  of  the  various  topics  in 
arithmetic  depended  very  largely  on  their  fitness  as  means  for  training 
the  mind  in  such  virtues  as  love  for  the  truth,  accuracy,  perseverance,  and 
the  like.  The  science  of  number  was  then  more  emphasized  than  the  art 
of  computation,  and  almost  any  kind  of  subject  matter  was  admitted. 

The  results  that  were  obtained  by  this  method  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  there  was  an  insistent  demand  for  a  mathematical  curriculum  that 
was  more  closely  connected  with  the  affairs  of  life.  In  many  quarters 
the  schools  attempted  to  meet  the  difficulty  by  organizing  a  course  of 
study  in  arithmetic  which  was  utilitarian  in  the  narrow  sense  that  it 
attempted  to  make  the  pupil  efficient  in  the  counting  room  or  store  exclu- 
sively. Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  art  of  computation,  on  business 
forms,  and  short  methods.     That  also  failed  to  satisfy. 

At  present  there  is  a  demand  that  is  more  important  than  either  of 
these  two.  Society  recognizes  that  not  every  pupil  in  the  school  is  to 
become  a  clerk  or  an  artisan,  but  that  every  one  is  and  will  continue  to 
be  a  member  of  a  social  organization  in  which  savings  banks;  fire,  life, 
and  accident  insurance;  and  corporations  of  various  sorts,  are  important 
factors.  The  success  and  happiness  of  an  individual  will  depend  much 
on  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  various  institutions  with 
which  he  must  deal.  This  conception  of  the  needs  of  the  individual  has 
brought  about  a  demand  for  a  practical  treatment  of  arithmetic  in  the 
elementary  school.  This  standard  for  the  selection  of  subjects  empha- 
sizes the  applicability  of  what  is  to  be  taught  to  the  actual  affairs  of 
life,  a  provision  that  will  add  life  to  the  subject,  and  thus  give  a  special 
guarantee  of  the  mastery  of  its  fundamentals.^ 

Partial  payments,  highest  common  divisor,  cube  root,  compound  pro- 
portion, and  like  subjects  which  are  now  taught  in  the  city,  have  no 
place  in  such  a  course.  Other  subjects,  such  as  mensuration,  deserve 
treatment  only  to  the  extent  to  which  their  limited  utility  entitles  them. 
Most  important  is  the  inclusion  of  such  subjects  as  come  in  close  touch 
with  the  affairs  of  life.  The  work  of  a  certain  sixth-grade  teacher  in  a 
private  school  in  New  York  may  be  mentioned  as  indicative  of  this 
broader  conception  of  arithmetic.  During  the  visit  of  the  fleet  of  war 
vessels  the  pupils  of  this  grade  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  officer 
of  one  vessel  concerning  the  amount  of  food  required  by  his  crew.     This 

'  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers,  simple  frac- 
tions, both  common  and  decimal,  percentage,  and  its'simplest  applications. 
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information  was  furnished  and  became  the  basis  of  some  very  instructive 
lessons  on  the  cost  of  food,  as  well  as  material  for  efifective  drill  in  com- 
putation. An  article  in  a  magazine  setting  forth  the  relative  expense  of 
delivering  goods  by  automobile  and  by  teams  gave  the  opportunity  to 
teach  intelligently  the  meaning  of  percentage. 

The  New  York  course  of  study  gives  no  indication  of  appreciation 
of  values  of  this  sort.  The  various  topics  to  be  studied  in  each  grade  are 
printed  in  order  without  suggestion  along  this  line.  The  syllabus  does 
indicate  values  in  certain  cases ;  i.  e.,  special  emphasis  is  laid  upon  certain 
work  in  each  grade;  but  that  is  an  emphasis  that  requires  only  special 
drill. 

There  is,  however,  a  paragraph  in  the  introductory  note  of  the  syl- 
labus that  is  of  interest  in  this  connection.     It  runs  as  follows : 

"Numerical  relations  may  be  found  wherever  the  mind  seeks  them; 
hence  problems  may  be  derived  and  should  be  derived  from  the  life  of 
the  home,  the  school,  the  farm,  the  laboratory,  the  factory,  as  well  as 
from  the  shop  and  bank.  The  limitation  of  problems  to  transactions  in 
dollars  and  cents  tends  to  give  practical  arithmetic  a  purely  formal  and 
disciplinary  character;  on  the  other  hand,  excursions  into  other  fields  of 
human  activity,  while  sacrificing  nothing  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  the 
subject,  give  it  a  varied  and  interesting  content.  Problems  may  be 
classified  as  simple,  or  those  involving  only  one  operation;  and  as  com- 
plex, or  those  involving  more  than  one  operation." 

This  sounds  well;  but  its  value  depends  upon  how  seriously  it  is  fol- 
lowed up  later.  But  it  is  not  followed  up;  indeed,  it  is  to  some  extent 
even  opposed. 

In  the  6A  grade  the  statement  for  problems  is  "practical  problems 
involving  denominate  numbers  applied  to  every-day  business  usage." 
The  measurements  for  this  grade,  however,  include  the  following: 

"Contents  of  bins  in  bushels;  memorizing  2,150.4  cu.  in.  in  one 
bushel;  contents  in  gallons;  memorizing  231  cu.  in.,  one  gallon.  Re- 
duction of  contents  in  bushels  and  gallons  to  cubic  measure.  Surfaces 
of  rectangular  solids.  Comparison  of  the  units  of  weight  used  by  the 
jeweler  with  those  used  by  the  grocer;  memorizing  5,760  gr.,  one  pound 
Troy;  7,000  gr.,  one  pound  avoirdupois." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  think  of  any  subject  of  less  practical  impor- 
tance, when  applied  to  every-day  business  usage,  than  the  comparison  of 
Troy  and  avoirdupois  weights ;  and  the  utility  of  each  of  the  other  meas- 
urements named  above  is  at  least  open  to  question. 

The  syllabus  calls  for  the  consideration  of  the  weight  of  potatoes, 
wheat,  and  oats  without  memorizing;  but  the  weight  of  a  gallon  of 
water  is  to  be  memorized.  As  a  consumer  the  pupil  will  probably  have 
occasion  to  buy  potatoes,  and  possibly  wheat  and  oats;  but  the  proba- 
bility of  his  using  the  knowledge  that  i  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  62.5 
pounds  is  remote.  Furthermore,  although  throughout  the  syllabus  much 
is  said  regarding'  business  application  of  number  facts,  not  until  the  8A 
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grade  is  any  attention  directed  to  those  institutions  that  are  vital  fac- 
tors in  the  determination  of  the  values  of  arithmetical  facts  for  the  ele- 
mentary school.  In  this  grade  business  fotms  and  usages  are  studied, 
and  the  function  of  savings  banks,  banks  of  deposit,  and  other  corpora- 
tions is  briefly  explained.  If  the  syllabus  is  serious  in  the  desire  to  con- 
nect arithmetic  with  life,  why  should  it  not  have  led  the  way  by  giving 
examples  of  such  connection  in  each  grade?  The  explanation  seems  to 
be  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  science  of  arithmetic  that  the  authors  have  in 
mind.  Arithmetic  might  be  used  to  reveal  the  quantitative  side  of  the 
life  about  us,  in  industry,  commerce,  business,  and  city  government,  in 
particular,  just  as  fine  art  reveals  the  aesthetic  side,  and  literature  the 
moral  side.  But  the  science  of  arithmetic  may  be  as  unrelated  to  prac- 
tical afifairs  as  the  science  of  grammar  to  daily  speech;  and  the  syllabus 
tends  to  favor  this  isolation. 

Further  work  of  the  8th  year,  besides  the  business  forms  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  mensuration  of  plane  and  solid  figures,  such  as  the  areas 
of  parallelograms,  trapezoids,  and  regular  polygons;  the  convex  sur- 
faces of  pyramids,  cones,  and  spheres ;  and  the  volumes  of  pyramids  and 
cones.  Other  figures,  such  as  the  rectangle,  triangle,  and  circle,  are 
also  measured.  Certainly  the  mensuration  of  such  forms  as  were  last 
mentioned  is  far  more  important  than  like  operations  with  such  unusual 
figures  as  those  given  before,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  course  or  syl- 
labus to  indicate  that  any  difference  in  values  is  recognized.  One  state- 
ment in  particular  regarding  the  problems  for  this  grade  gives  a  clew 
to  the  conception  of  the  relative  values  of  the  business  forms  and  the 
mensuration.  It  says,  "problems  should  involve  the  indirect  relations 
growing  out  of  the  rules  for  mensuration,  as :  If  the  area  of  a  circle  is 
314.16  square  inches,  what  is  the  radius?  Problems  giving  rise  to  sim- 
ple equations  involving  two  unknown  quantities."  Such  topics  as  ex- 
penses and  support  of  the  city  government  and  the  cost  of  furnishing 
a  house  are  not  once  mentioned.  If  relative  values  had  received  careful 
attention,  not  only  would  these  last  topics  have  been  included,  but  many 
other  topics  now  included  would  probably  have  been  eliminated.  For 
example,  the  least  common  multiple  and  greatest  common  divisor  as 
definite  and  independent  topics  .(now  required  in  5A)  ;  compound  and 
complex  fractions  (in  sB);  problems  in  denominate  numbers  involving 
three  and  more  successive  units  (6 A)  ;  the  whole  of  numerous  tables  in 
denominate  numbers,  where  only  some  of  the  facts  are  really  wanted; 
the  metric  system  (in  7A)  ;  and  true  discount  (in  7B). 

Provision  for  Motive  , 

The  foregOring  discussion  of  organization  and  values  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  motivation.  The  modern  conception  of  the  importance 
of  interest  as  a  factor  in  the  learning  process  is  leading  the  school  to 
recognize  the  pupil's  right  to  view  matters  in  the  light  of  his  own  expe- 
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riences.  To  be  of  value,  subject  matter  must  be  sufficiently  near  to  the 
child's  life  to  present  problems  which  he  feels  it  is  necessary  to  solve. 
Thus  it  happens  that  plays  and  games  and  household  accounts  have  a 
legitimate  place  in  the  arithmetic  work. 

The  syllabus  provides  in  a  very  mild  way  for  motivation  by  having 
the  children  learn  to  count  by  using  objects,  sounds,  and  motions;  by 
reading  time  by  the  clock;  by  making  change;  and  by  stating  that  the 
problems  should  be  practical.  But  on  the  whole  it  makes  little  provi- 
sion for  the  pupils'  motivation.  The  devotion  to  rigid  sequence,  as  dis- 
cussed under  organization,  indicates  this. 

Much  that  was  said  concerning  values  would  apply  with  equal  force 
here.  Although  pupils  are  to  learn  a  considerable  number  of  business 
fractions,  and  their  percentage  equivalents,  there  is  no  indication  that 
these  facts  are  approached  in  any  concrete  setting,  or  grow  out  of  any 
need  felt  by  the  pupils. 

There  are  two  signs  of  want  of  motive  in  arithmetic :  First,  an 
excessive  amount  of  drill;  second,  inability  to  solve  real  problems.  A 
very  large  part  of  the  teaching  in  this  subject  consists  of  drill,  because  of 
the  want  of  fresh  ways  of  approaching  and  reviewing  the  facts.  And 
it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  classes  that  are  able  to  do  remarkably 
rapid  and  accurate  work  with  such  subjects  as  cancellation  and  the  find- 
ing of  the  highest  common  divisor,  when  they  are  unable  to  do  simple 
problems  that  involve  actual  situations.  Such  classes  have  been  drilled 
until  they  know  just  what  is  expected  of  them  in  the  more  or  less  formal 
processes,  but  real  problems  are  so  remote  from  their  school  experience 
that  the  terms  employed  tend  to  confuse  rather  than  make  concrete.  The 
curriculum  and  syllabus  exert  no  influence  in  opposition  to  these  ten- 
dencies. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  constructive  and  inventional  exer- 
cises found  in  the  yA  and  7B  grades.  In  the  introductory  note  three 
claims  are  made  for  this  work:  It  has  educational  value,  prepares  for 
the  work  of  mensuration  in  the  next  grade,  and  gives  a  knowledge  of 
the  constructive  principles  employed  in  mechanical  drawing  and  con- 
struction, and  in  shop  work.  Even  if  the  first  claim  be  granted,  it  pro- 
vides no  motive  for  the  pupil  to  do  this  work.  There  is  lacking  even 
the  stimulus  that  is  operative  in  formal  geometry,  where  the  conscious- 
ness of  finding  an  invincible  proof  is  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

Of  the  problems  of  mensuration  in  the  next  grade,  very  few — as 
already  shown — have  any  practical  value  in  every-day  life ;  and  even 
these  are  more  efifectively  and  economically  learned  by  memorizing  when 
the  need  arises  than  by  logical  reasoning  when  no  motive  exists. 

Finally," the  claim  that  this  work  prepares  for  mechanical  drawing  and 
shop  work  raises  the  question  as  to  whether  this  type  of  work  belongs 
to  arithmetic  or  drawing.  The  fact  that  it  does  find  a  place  in  the 
drawing  seems  to  show  that  there  is  where  it  belongs.  But  if  the  motive 
is  found  in  its  relation  to  shop  work,  and  the  latter  is  taken  only  by  the 
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boys,  then  why  should  it  be  required  of  both  boys  and  girls?  The  fact 
is,  it  seems  as  if  little  value  were  really  attached  to  these  constructive 
and  inventional  exercises.  They,  together  with  much  of  the  mensuration, 
impress  the  critic  as  padding  between  the  sixth  year  and  the  eighth  so  as 
to  have  a  "full  course." 


Provision  for  Exercise  of  Initiative 

^Under  the  heading  of  "requirements"  the  introductory  note  states 
that  "both  the  course  of  study  and  the  syllabus  provide  for  the  mini- 
mum requirements.  Pupils  capable  of  more  rapid  advancement  should 
not  be  confined  to  the  limits  set  in  the  syllabus  for  the  grade." 

The  purpose  of  a  minimum  course  of  study  is  usually  understood  to 
be  to  make  requirements  so  small  that  both  teachers  and  the  brighter 
pupils  will  have  opportunity  to  follow  their  own  bent  to  some  extent 
But  the  course  is  so  full  that  teachers  generally  believe  that  nothing 
more  could  be  undertaken  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  subject. 

The  syllabus,  at  any  rate,  is  almost  destitute  of  suggestions  as  to  what 
might  be  used  to  supplement  the  required  work.  The  expressions  "etc.," 
"exercise  similar  to,"  and  "for  example"  each  occur  once.  Moreover,  the 
possibility  of  initiative  depends  much  on  an  understanding  of  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  activity  involved.  As  might  be  expected  from  its 
failure  to  recognize  values,  the  syllabus  does  not  state  aims  or  purposes 
except  as  they  are  implied  in  the  claims  for  the  constructive  and  inven- 
tional exercises  quoted,  and  in  the  statement  that  "special  importance  is 
attached  to  the  thorough  mastery  of  the  combinations  in  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division."  Intelligent  initiative  on  the  part 
of  teacher  or  principal  under  these  conditions  is  extremely  difficult. 

Why  should  not  the  syllabus  have  offered  numerous  suggestions,  if 
this  was  really  to  be  a  minimum  course? 

The  most  important  factor  in  preventing  initiative  in  this  study  is 
the  widespread  belief  that  teachers  are  to  be  judged,  and  their  standing 
determined,  by  the  showing  their  pupils  make  when  tested  in  conformity 
with  this  course  and  syllabus.  In  one  school  the  head  of  department  has 
distributed  mimeographed  copies  of  problems  that  are  to  be  done  each 
month,  and  a  careful  analysis  shows  that  they  are  all  selected  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statements  found  in  the  syllabus. 

The  special  work  of  the  5A  grade  is  common  fractions.  This  work 
is  described  as  follows :  "Oral.  Special  attention  to  business  fractions, 
e.  g.,  cost  of  articles  at  I2i/^c.  (ys),  at  16  2-3C.  (1-6),  at  33  1-3C. 
(1-3),  at  $i.i2>4,  at  $1,162-3,  at  $1.33  1-3.  Written.  Easy  fractions. 
Least  common  multiple  developed  and  applied  in  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  common  fractions;  greatest  common  divisor  developed  and  ap- 
plied in  reduction  of  fractions  to  lowest  terms;  cancellation  developed 
and  applied  in  the  multiplication  of  fractions.     Definitions  reviewed." 

With  such  an  abstract  outline  as  a  guide,  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
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instruction  will  be  rated  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  in  exactly  these  topics, 
and  with  no  suggestions  as  to  broad  purposes  within  whose  range  there 
would  be  some  possibility  of  choice,  what  prospect  is  there  here  of  any 
initiative  on  the  part  of  either  teachers  or  pupils? 

One  thing  that  might  have  been  done  is  suggested  by  the  course  of 
study  in  another  city,  which  contains  this  statement:  "The  chief  diffi- 
culty that  the  pupils  have  in  acquiring  the  fractional  processes  is  to  in- 
terpret clearly  the  unfamiliar  and  so  perplexing  forms  and  terms  used. 
The  problem  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  is  to  enable  pupils  to  interpret 
these  conventional  symbols  in  terms  of  their  own  experience." 

Here  the  teacher  is  informed  that  there  is  something  else  to  watch 
besides  mere  processes,  namely,  the  many  ways  in  which  these  processes 
are  called  for  and  used  in  life.  That  suggests  the  desirability  of  intro- 
ducing the  pupils  into  actual  examples  of  this  sort,  such  as  the  pupil 
might  himself  meet,  in  which  undertaking  a  large  degree  of  originality 
may  be  shown  by  the  teacher,  and  by  the  pupil  as  well. 

The  work  of  the  8B  grade  is  a  general  review  of  the  mathematical 
course.  The  syllabus  states  that  "the  nature  of  the  review  is  left  in  the 
greatest  measure  possible  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  principals  and 
teachers.  Generally  it  should  be  planned  with  a  view  to  correcting  exist- 
ing defects  in  the  mathematical  work  of  the  pupils,  and  should  include 
daily  practice  in  the  four  fundamental  operations  with  integers,  common 
fractions,  and  decimals."  This  might  seem  to  invite  initiative,  at  last; 
but  the  fact  is  that  many  teachers  assert  this  to  be  as  dead  as  any  part 
of  the  whole  course,  because  a  very  definite  test  as  to  skill  and  accuracy 
is  known  to  await  them  at  the  end  of  the  term,  so  that  the  work,  both 
in  kind  and  quantity,  is  prescribed  for  them  in  full.  Here,  again,  the 
syllabus  might  have  protected  itself  against  such  a  charge  by  requiring 
that  the  unity  of  certain  parts  of  the  course,  as  revealed  by  underlying 
principles,  be  established,  and  by  suggesting  other  new  and  broad  view- 
points.   But  that  is  not  attempted. 

These,  then,  in  brief,  are  the  characteristics  of  the  course  and  syl- 
labus: They  stand  for  a  rigid  sequence  of  subject  matter,  which  ignores 
the  grouping  customary  in  both  child  and  adult  life;  they  contain  many 
things  of  doubtful  value — in  fact,  so  many  that,  if  they  were  all  omitted, 
the  course  in  arithmetic  might  probably  be  reduced  from  eight  to  six 
years  without  serious  loss;  they  make  practically  no  provision  for  ap- 
proaching number  through  its  relation  to  practical  aflfairs,  although  they 
suggest  that  it  be  so  approached.  And,  by  their  omission  of  reference  to 
workable  aims  and  principles,  as  well  as  by  the  abundance  of  require- 
ments, they  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  teachers  or  pupils  to  exercise 
initiative  in  this  field. 

g.    Drawing,  Construction  Work,  Cooking,  and  Sewing 

The  program  includes: 

Drawing — through  the  eight  years  for  both  boys  and  girls.     Con- 
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struction  work — for  boys  and  girls  undifferentiated  through  the  first 
two  and  one-half  years. 

Boys — Cord  and  raffia  work  through  the  third  year,  and  shop  work 
through  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  All  hand  work  for  boys  during 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  is  included  in  the  drawing. 

Sewing — for  girls  from  the  second  half  of  the  third  year  through  the 
sixth  year.  In  schools  not  having  cooking  advanced  sewing  is  given 
in  grades  7  and  8. 

Cooking — for  girls  in  grades  7  and  8  in  most  schools. 

Provision  for  Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

In  brief,  the  organization  of  these  several  subjects  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 

Drawing 

The  work  is  almost  wholly  of  two  types :  representative  and  mechani- 
cal. The  drawing  of  commonplace  objects,  singly  and  in  groups,  to- 
gether with  quite  a  bit  of  copying  as  a  method  of  developing  technique, 
and  the  representation  of  furniture  and  interiors  for  perspective,  makes 
up  the  chief  work  in  representative  drawing.  In  grades  7  and  8  there  is 
added  a  great  deal  of  work  in  constructing  geometric  forms,  and  in  mak- 
ing working  drawings  for  hypothetical  projects  in  wood  or  metal.  There 
is  no  direct  relationship  between  drawings  made  and  projects  actually 
constructed  in  a  shop  or  elsewhere.  The  sequence  of  work  is  determined 
upon  a  purely  technical  basis. 

Constructive  and  Shop  Work 

The  constructive  work  of  the  first  two  and  a  half  years  is  intended 
to  "develop  in  the  young  child  the  power  of  motor  control  and  co- 
ordination." Subject  matter  is  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  simple  processes  of  knotting,  looping,  weaving,  and  stitch- 
ing in  cord  and  raffia.  A  very  small  quantity  of  work  is  done  in  paper 
or  cardboard.  Very  simple  and  meager  opportunity  is  given  for  choices 
in  color  and  design. 

In  shop  work,  grades  7  and  8,  the  work  is  planned  on  the  basis  of 
a  technical  sequence  in  construction,  chiefly  of  joints.  Projects  are 
chosen  which  provide  for  a  good  sequence  in  the  use  of  the  common 
wood-working  tools.  Technical  efficiency  is  the  chief  endpoint.  In  the 
new  course,  just  developing,  groups  of  models  for  each  particular  ele- 
ment of  technique  are  provided,  from  which  teachers  may  select  as  best 
fits  their  own  needs. 

Sewing 

In  the  sewing  the  sequence  is  definitely  technical.  The  work  through- 
out is  arranged  in  two  parts — technique  first  developed  through  specific 
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"exercises,"  or  practice  pieces;  and  then  application  to  some  usable  ar- 
ticle. The  "application"  may  not  be  made  until  a  certain  degree  of  skill 
has  been  attained  in  the  "exercise."  The  chief  endpoint  seems  to  be 
efficiency  in  sewing-  as  a  process. 

Cooking 

In  addition  to  a  sequence  of  work  providiHg  for  a  simple  knowledge  of 
the  cooking  of  numerous  types  of  food,  and  of  food  principles,  the  course 
covers  simpler  phases  of  housekeeping,  laundering,  care  of  the  dining- 
room,  table  service,  nursing,  dietaries,  home  sanitation,  and  marketing. 
In  all  of  these  topics  there  is  a  pretty  well-organized  body  of  thought 
provided  in  connection  with  the  practical  work.  "Thorough  housekeep- 
ing and  the  making  of  a  home"  arc  offered  as  the  endpoints  toward  which 
details  are  to  contribute. 

In  all  phases  of  work  in  this  field,  organization  of  material  is  on 
the  basis  of  technical  sequence.  Technique  is  prominent  over  everything 
else,  and  the  technical  sequences,  as  such,  are  good. 

Thought  material  related  to  tasks  that  might  be  expected  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  children  is  all  relegated  to  Incidental  Instruction,  save 
in  cooking,  where  it  is  specifically  provided  for.  The  relationship  of 
principles  to  practice,  also,  is  markedly  absent  save  in  cooking. 

The  several  subjects  are  so  completely  isolated  that  they  do  not  cor- 
relate with  other  subjects,  or  even  with  each  other,  where  this  would 
be  especially  desirable,  as  in  drawing  and  shop  work,  or  art  work  and 
textiles.  There  are  occasional  exceptions  in  the  teaching,  but  these  are 
not  provided  for  specifically  by  the  curriculum. 

The  curriculum  is  uniform  for  all  districts — alike  for  those  popu- 
lated by  the  professional  and  commercial  workers,  and  those  populated 
by  the  hand  workers  in  distinctly  industrial  neighborhoods.  This  of 
itself  emphasizes  the  disciplinary  aim  and  the  technical  sequence. 

The  organization,  therefore,  in  all  these  subjects  except  cooking  is 
planned  almost  solely  on  a  mechanical  basis,  and  correlation  is  omitted. 

Provision  for  Motivation 

In  drawing,  sewing,  cooking,  and  in  all  but  the  last  half  of  the  last 
year  in  shop  work,  the  projects  are  rather  definitely  prescribed  by  the 
course  of  study,  or  by  the  officials  of  the  department  in  charge.  In 
shop  work  during  the  last  half  year  any  models  are  permitted  which  in- 
corporate the  constructive  principles  prescribed.  Under  the  plan  of 
groups  of  models  from  which  to  choose,  now  under  development,  more 
flexibility  in  shop  work  will  be  provided  for  the  teacher;  but  this  will 
not  much  af¥ect  the  pupils. 

In  so  far  as  the  curriculum  is  concerned,  motivation  of  the  pupil 
is  not  considered  as  a  problem  at  all,  save  as  incidentally  provided  in 
the  fact  that  children  like  activity  and  like  to  work  with  materials.     The 
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problems  undertaken  are  not  their  problems,  but  are  prescribed  for  them. 
As  the  products  made  are  theirs,  they  may  exercise  choice  in  the  use  to 
which  they  put  them ;  but  this  is  practically  the  limit  to  which  motivation 
may  apply.  In  drawing,  working  drawings  are  prescribed  for  part  of 
the  work  in  grades  7  and  8,  but  the  drawings  made  are  not  of  projects 
to  be  used  in  shops.  "I  would  rather  my  boys  had  had  no  drawing  at 
all  than  that  which  they  now  get  in  working  drawings.  It  is  a  hindrance 
rather  than  a  help.  They  have  so  many  wrong  notions  about  it  that  it 
would  be  easier  to  teach  them  from  the  beginning,"  said  one  shop  teacher. 
Assuming  that  the  development  of  an  interest  in  the  industrial  life 
about  us  is  a  great  purpose  in  this  field,  just  as  a  taste  for  reading  is 
a  great  purpose  in  literature,  the  neglect  of  motivation  in  these  svtbjects 
would  be  paralleled  in  literature  if  all  the  literary  selections  were  made 
and  arranged  in  sequence  solely  on  the  basis  of  their  mechanical  diffi- 
culties. While  that  plan  would  kill  an  English  course,  it  would  prove 
no  more  deadly  in  that  field  than  in  these. 

Provision  for  Initiative 

The  provisions,  already  noted,  for  selection  among  a  prescribed  group 
of  models,  or  selection  without  other  limitation  than  that  prescribed 
technical  elements  are  included,  permits  of  some  choice  in  upper  grades. 
But  this  is  so  very  insignificant,  as  represented  in  the  courses  of  study, 
that  one  may  fairly  say  tliat  it  was  not  considered  as  a  problem  in  making 
the  courses.  It  is  not  specified  ivho  may  make  choices.  Teachers  may 
prescribe  all  of  the  work  and  fulfill  the  courses  of  study,  not  permitting 
any  initiative  on  the  part  of  children  in  the  matter. 

Consideration  of  Relative  Values 

The  curriculum  provides  practically  no  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion of  relative  values.  In  the  suggtstions  of  the  relationships  of  the 
work  to  life  or  of  considerations  of  worths,  these  elements  are  relegated 
to  a  place  entirely  subordinate  to  technical  processes.  They  are  sug- 
gested as  appropriate  for  "incidental  instruction,"  which  usually  results 
in  their  omission.  The  very  arrangement  of  work,  as  in  sewing,  exercises 
first,  then  applications — practice  pieces,  in  which  a  certain  standard  of 
excellence  is  to  be  attained,  before  tising  the  activity  in  any  project — • 
exalts  the  technical  aim  above  all  else. 

Conclusions 

From  the  standpoint  of  mere  technical  sequence  the  curriculum  is 
well  developed  in  all  of  these  subjects.  In  cooking  the  course  is  also 
meritorious  in  a  well-proportioned  amount  of  thought  content  concerned 
with  principles  and  the  more  intimate  relationships  of  home-making. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  narrowness  in  organization,  the  failure  to 
provide-  for  motivation,  for  initiative  on  the  part  of  either  pupils  or 
teachers,  and  the  entire  neglect  of  all  values  not  inherent  in  technical 
processes  and  activities  are  all  defects  which  reduce  the  work  to  a  mini- 
mum in  educational  values.  Nothing  less  than  a  complete  change  of 
viewpoint  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the  curriculum,  in 
terms  of  both  social  values  and  child  psychology,  could  do  much  to 
broaden  the  work  as  it  ought  to  be  broadened. 

A.     Geography 
A  Sample  of  the  Curriculum 

As  a  sample  of  the  course  and  syllabus  in  geography,  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  their  attitude  toward  the  standards  proposed,  the  work  for 
the  second  half  of  the  fourth  year — called  Grade  4B — is  here  reproduced 
in  full.     It  is  taken  from  the  course  of  study  dated  191 1. 


Grade  4B 
Coxirse  of  Study 

The  Earth.     Daily  and  yearly  motions;  zones. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  The  continents;  their  loca- 
tion; bordering  waters;  chief  mountain  ranges;  great  rivers; 
animal  and  plant  life ;  peoples ;  chief  countries ;  large  cities. 

Duties  of  citizens  and  public  officials. 

Syllabus 

Earth  Study.  Daily  and  yearly  motions ;  the  equator ;  prime  meri- 
dian and  zones  studied  from  a  globe  and  from  a  map. 

The  Continents.  Names;  location  and  relative  positions.  Names 
and  locations  of  the  five  oceans;  North,  Baltic,  Black,  Mediterranean, 
Red,  China,  Japan,  Caribbean  and  Bering  seas;  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Gulf  of  Guinea,  Hudson  Bay,  Baffin  Bay,  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay, Bay  of  Bengal;  Appalachian,  Rocky,  Andes,  Alps,  Ural,  Caucasus, 
and  Himalaya  mountains ;  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Ohio,  Hudson,  Colum- 
bia, Rio  Grande,  St.  Lawrence,  Amazon,  Plata,  Rhine,  Volga,  Danube, 
Nile,  Kongo,  and  Yangtze  rivers. 

Animal  and  Plant  Life.  A  few  of  the  principal  animals  and 
plants  of  the  hot,  cold,  and  temperate  countries. 

Peoples.    White,  black,  yellow,  brown,  and  red  races. 

Chief  Countries  and  Large  Cities.  Names  and  locations  of  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  England,  France,  Ger- 
many,  Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,   Spain,   Egypt,  China,  Japan; 
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the  City  of  New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Washington,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Rome,  St. 
Petersburg,  Cairo,  Calcutta,  Hongkong,  Pekin,  Tokio. 

Good  Citizenship.  Street  Cleaning  Department.  Collection  and 
disposal  of  refuse;  use  of  rubbish  boxes;  street  cleaning;  street  cleaning 
leagues. 

Duties  of  Citizens.  To  keep  receptacles  for  garbage  covered;  to 
refrain  from  throwing  papers,  fruit  skins,  and  other  refuse  into  the 
street,  or  on  the  sidewalk;  to  refrain  from  obstructing  sidewalks  or 
thoroughfares,  from  throwing  anything  from  windows,  and  from  de- 
facing walks,  fences,  or  buildings. 

Health  Department.  Medical  School  Inspector;  school  nurse;  vacci- 
nation, contagious  diseases;  necessity  for  quarantine;  birth  records  and 
certificates;  inspection  of  milk  and  other  foods;  sanitary  supervision  of 
water  supply;  disinfection  of  houses. 

Duties  of  citizens  in  regard  to  cleanliness  of  body,  of  clothing,  of 
dwelling,  of  streets;  immediate  report  of  cases  of  contagion;  respect  for 
Health  Board  notices ;  anti-spitting  laws ;  child  labor  laws ;  requisites  for 
obtaining  an  employment  certificate. 

(See  Introductory  Note  in  Civics.) 

Relation  of  Subject  Matter  to  Purposes  and  Initiative  of  Children 

Take,  first,  the  two  standards  together  that  test  the  extent  to  which 
the 'interests,  and  the  need  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  children — 
namely,  the  child's  point  of  view — have  influenced  selection  of  subject 
matter  and  suggestions  on  method. 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  geography  proper  in  the  part  repro- 
duced (i.  e.,  omitting  from  consideration  at  this  point  the  part  on  Good 
Citizenship),  we  find  nothing  suggesting  any  consideration  whatever  of 
children's  interests.  While  it  is  customary  among  progressive  teachers 
of  geography  to  arrange  their  facts  around  questions  or  topics  that  appeal 
to  children,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  such  tendency  here.  Nor  is 
any  such  tendency  manifested  elsewhere  in  either  the  curriculum  or  syl- 
labus for  geography.  The  point  of  view  is  completely  that  of  the  adult, 
the  question  being.  What  geographical  facts  will  some  day  be  needed,  no 
matter  how  unrelated  they  may  now  be  to  the  learner? 

Provision  for  encouragen^ent  of  initiative  of  either  teacher  or  pupil 
by  directing  attention  to  the  broader  aims  and  principles  of  instruction, 
such  as  the  causal  idea,  that  give  the  key  to  method;  or  by  proposing 
different  sequences  that  require  choice ;  or  by  urging  the  importance  of 
approaching  each  topic  as  nearly  as  possible  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
particular  children  at  hand,  is  just  as  strikingly  lacking.  Even  proposals 
for  the  variation  of  home  geography  accordmg  to  variations  in  environ- 
ment are  almost  totally  wanting.  On  the  other  hand,  fixed  sequence  and 
uniformity  of  approach  for  all  children  seem  to  be  the  things  desired.    As 
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evidence  of  this  statement,  observe  the  suggested  plan  of  study,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  studying  the  continents,  as  wholes,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
their  comparative  sizes  (North  America  being  taken  as  the  unit),  rela- 
tive positions,  their  general  contour,  their  great  mountain  systems,  their 
great  rivers,  their  large  seas,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  their  important  neigh- 
boring islands.  Then  should  follow  the  main  political  divisions  and 
the  positions  of  important  cities. 

"In  studying  a  country  the  following  series  of  topics,  as  far  as  they 
may  be  applicable  to  the  country  under  consideration  and  in  the  grade 
in  which  the  lesson  may  be  given,  is  suggested : 

"i.  Location  as  determined  by  latitude  and  longitude,  and  with 
relation  to  surrounding  countries  and  waters. 

"2.     Comparati\e  size  and  shape. 

"3.     Mountain  systems  and  important  ranges;  slopes  and  plains. 

"4.     River  systems  and  important  rivers. 

"5.  Important  cities,  their  location,  and  their  comparative  popula- 
tion. 

"6.     Climate,  industries,  products,  and  areas  of  production. 

"7.  Form  of  government  and  general  condition  of  the  people  as  to 
education  and  ways  of  living. 

"8.  Exports  and  imports,  trade,  particularly  with  the  United 
States." 

This  is  a  plan  of  study  proposed  for  all  grades.  In  studying  Holland 
many  a  teacher  would  prefer  to  begin  with  its  most  striking  feature, 
namely,  the  position  of  much  of  its  land  below  water  level,  which 
would,  perhaps,  come  under  the  third  point  here. 

In  studying  Brazil  many  a  teacher  would  prefer  to  begin  with  the 
fact  that  much  of  our  coffee  is  imported  from  that  country,  and  then 
trace  the  reasons  for  so  much  cofifee  production  there.  That  would  turn 
this  proposed  sequence  topsy-turvy.  Many  a  teacher  in  teaching  Japan 
would  like  to  raise  the  question  at  the  start  how  it  happened  that  that 
little  country  was  able,  in  the  recent  war,  to  defeat  the  Russians  so  com- 
pletely. In  searching  out  the  geographical  reasons  for  this  victory,  the 
suggested  plan  would  again  be  completely  upset.  Any  one  must  admit 
that  any  single  sequence,  no  matter  how  good,  if  always  followed,  would 
be  likely  to  make  the  instruction  formal. 

The  reply  to  these  criticisms  may  be  made  that  the  proposed  plan 
of  study  is  suggested,  and  that  teachers  are  entirely  free  to  follow  any 
other  order  desired.  But,  while  there  are  probably  many  teachers  who 
assert  this  freedom,  we  are  convinced  that  the  majority  of  teachers  re- 
gard this  sequence  as  practically  obligatory.  We  have  talked  with  a 
large  number  who  have  expressed  this  conviction.  Also,  we  have  been 
much  impressed  with  the  emphasis  placed  upon  this  sequence  in  the 
syllabus.  For  example,  we  have  found  in  the  syllabus  for  Grade  5A, 
under  the  heading,  North  America,  the  direction  that  "This  continent 
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and  its  countries  should  be  studied  in  accordance  with  the  plan  presented 
in  the  Introductory  Note"  (that  is  the  plan  quoted  above).  Again,  even 
on  the  same  page,  after  a  list  of  seventeen  states  of  the  United  States 
is  given  to  be  studied,  the  direction  is  added,  "Each  state  should  be 
studied  as  far  as  practicable  in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  for 
the  study  of  a  country."  In  6A,  further,  we  find  the  direction,  "The 
countries  assigned  to  this  grade  should  be  studied  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  presented  in  the  Introductory  Note."  We  find  the  same  thing 
repeated  again  in  6B ;  again  in  7A ;  and  finally  in  7B.  This  must  at  least 
be  a  very  serious  suggestion  when  so  much  space  out  of  only  twelve 
pages,  in  all,  for  geography,  is  given  to  it. 

While  there  is  not  a  thing  in  the  syllabus  urging  teachers  to  forsake 
uniformity  for  individual  ways  of  treating  topics,  there  is  another  para- 
graph in  the  Introductory  Note  showing  an  unqualified  devotion  to  uni- 
formity.   It  reads  as  follows : 

"Most  of  the  work  in  geography  should  be  done  in  the  classroom. 
Very  little,  if  any,  study  at  home  is  necessary.  The  lesson  should  gen- 
erally begin  with  a  study  of  a  globe  or  a  map.  This  should  be  followed 
or  accompanied  by  the  reading  of  pertinent  selections  from  the  text- 
book or  supplementary  reader.  The  selections  should  be  read  aloud  in 
class,  and  pupils  should  be  expected  to  answer  questions  after  a  single 
reading.  Then  some  time  should  be  spent  in  copying  the  map  roughly 
from  the  book  or  from  the  wall,  indicating  such  phases  of  the  subject 
as  have  been  studied.  The  next  lesson  should  consist  largely  in  question- 
ing the  pupils  with  the  map  before  them  and  in  requiring  them  to  make 
rapid  sketches  of  maps  from  memory.  This  exercise  is  the  best  method 
of  fixing  geographical  knowledge  and  of  showing  the  pupil  how  accu- 
rate or  inaccurate  his  knowledge  is.  It  is,  moreover,  the  easiest  way  to 
teach  much  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  the  easiest  way  to  test  the  definite- 
ness  with  which  the  subject  has  been  learned." 

Certainly  uniformity  is  at  a  premium  when  any  educational  authority 
will  attempt  to  state  how  several  thousand  teachers  of  geography,  rang- 
ing from  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  grade,  should  "generally  begin" 
a  lesson,  and  what  they  should  do  "then,"  and  "then." 

So  far  as  the  syllabus  itself,  therefore,  is  concerned,  it  seems  fair  to 
say  that  it  interprets  the  term  "suggested"  above  referred  to  as  a  mere 
euphemism  for  "required." 

Further  proof  of  this  interpretation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  at 
least  some  of  the  schools  the  District  Superintendent,  in  his  rapid  exam- 
ination of  children  in  geography,  is  accustomed  to  have  a  large  card 
bearing  this  list  of  eight  points  hung  up  before  the  class.  Then,  in  the 
review  of  any  country,  the  children  follow  this  order  of  topics,  speaking 
rapidly.  One  teacher,  who  revolted  at  this  plan,  followed  a  different 
order,  of  her  own,  and  placed  it  upon  a  large  card.  In  order  to  satisfy 
her  District  Superintendent,  however,  in  case  he  should  appear,  she 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  card  the  outline  that  she  knew  he 
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might  want.  On  appearing-  one  day  he  called  for  the  "chart,"  and,  by 
mistake,  the  wrong  side  was  exposed  to  view  without  his  observing  the 
fact.  When  the  children  had  begun  to  recite  from  it,  however,  he  looked 
up  with  surprise,  and,  seeing  the  unexpected  substitute,  he  expressed 
his  disapproval  in  unqualified  terms.  He  had  charge  of  approximately 
800  teachers,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  give  each  one  a  rating  that  was  a 
prominent  factor  in  determining  promotion  and  salary. 

Care  in  Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  studying  to  drop  down  to  the  single,  iso- 
lated fact  as  the  sole  unit  of  progress,  and  thus  to  abandon  all  thought 
of  organization.  In  order  to  counteract  this  tendency  it  is  one  of  the 
special  duties  of  the  curriculum  to  present  its  subject  matter  grouped 
into  large  wholes  having  closely  associated  parts;  in  that  way  it  can 
exert  a  marked  influence  on  classroom  procedure. 

The  extent  to  which  care  in  this  direction  has  been  exercised  in  this 
case  is  indicated  in  the  plan  of  work  for  Grade  4B,  quoted  on  page  298. 
We  find  there  six  continents  to  be  located;  five  oceans;  nine  seas;  seven 
gulfs  and  bays ;  seven  mountain  systems ;  fifteen  rivers ;  sixteen  countries ; 
and  eighteen  cities — eighty-three  in  all,  and  each  one  named.  And  this 
composes  most  of  the  work  in  geography  proper  for  that  half  year. 
More  isolated  facts  could  scarcely  be  proposed  for  a  curriculum.  In 
the  course  for  Grade  5 A  the  part  requiring  most  time  is  the  following: 

"United  States.  States :  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Flor- 
ida, Louisiana,  Texas,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Ohio^  Minnesota,  Colorado, 
California,  Washington.  Each  state  should  be  studied  as  far  as  practi- 
cable in  accordance  with  the  plan  suggested  for  the  study  of  a  country." 

In  thus  directly  recommending  and  even  urging  the  study  of  the 
United  States  by  topics  so  small  as  individual  states,  the  syllabus  stands 
for  a  lack  of  organization  that  has  long  caused  groaning  in  this  city  by 
both  teachers  and  pupils. 

But,  in  addition,  look  at  the  much  emphasized  outline  of  eight  topics 
quoted  on  page  300,  which  "should  be  followed  as  far  as  possible"  in  the 
study  both  of  these  states  and  of  all  countries.  No.  i,  location,  is  unre- 
lated to  No.  2,  size  and  shape.  No.  2  is  unrelated  to  No.  3,  mountain 
systems,  slopes,  etc.,  except  in  rare  instances.  No.  5,  important  cities, 
here  precedes  No.  6,  on  climate,  industries,  and  products,  although  caus- 
ally it  follows  those  topics,  and  No.  8,  on  imports  and  exports,  is  a  direct 
consequence  of  No.  6,  although  form  of  government,  as  the  seventh 
point,  is  allowed  to  break  this  connection.  In  other  words,  one  wonders 
wherein  lies  the  superior  virtue-  of  this  arrangement  of  topics.  No  per- 
son can  be  expected,  on  reading  them  over  once  or  twice,  to  reproduce 
them  in  order,  through  appreciation  of  their  interdependence.  They  are 
a  list  rather  than  a  series,  although  called  a  series  in  the  syllabus. 
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Criticism  of  this  list  has  already  been  offered  on  the  ground  that  in- 
sistence upon  any  one  fixed  order  seriously  interfered  with  the  exercise 
of  initiative  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Now,  however,  the  criticism  is 
offered  that  this  order  itself  shows  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  organization, 
and  insistence  upon  it  leads  directly  away  from  organization,  rather  than 
toward  it.  If  the  syllabus  had  merely  listed  these  topics,  as  the  ones 
usually  most  valuable ;  had  forcibly  urged  the  importance  of  close  associa- 
tion of  facts;  and  had  given  a  few  examples,  showing  how  it  must  be 
secured  differently  in  different  countries,  then  poor  teachers  in  all  the 
grades  might  at  least  have  felt  their  freedom,  and  their  results  would 
have  been  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  now ;  while  the  good  teachers,  con- 
scious both  of  their  freedom  and  of  what  good  sequence  is,  would  have 
far  surpassed  present  results. 

If,  after  considering  these  facts,  one  turns  to  the  course  for  Grade  4A 
and  sees  that  Home  Geography,  Local  History,  Good  Citizenship,  and 
The  Earth  are  offered  as  main  topics  without  the  slightest  attempt  to  in- 
terrelate them;  if  one  turns  to  the  eighth  year  and  finds  Physical  Geog- 
raphy in  the  main  separated  from  Commercial  Geography;  and,  if  one 
then  discovers  no  plan  for  close  correlation  between  the  geography  and 
history,  one  cannot  easily  avoid  the  conclusion  that  organization  of  sub- 
ject matter  has,  somehow,  been  overlooked  in  the  curriculum  in  geog- 
raphy. 

Attention  to  Relative  Values 

As  previously  stated,  every  study  contains  a  lot  of  minor,  more  or  less; 
formal,  facts,  such  as  dates  in  history,  and  individual  words  in  reading ; 
and  another  lot  of  more  fundamental  ideas  which,  in  a  way,  carry  the 
others  and  constitute  the  life  of  the  subject.  The  proper  emphasis  of  the 
latter,  and  consequent  subordination  of  the  former  to  them,  are  matters^ 
requiring  much  attention  to  relative  values. 

The  history  of  geography  reveals  these  two  kinds  of  subject  matter 
very  strikingly.  Thirty  years  ago  .geography  was  eminently  the  "science 
of  location."  Countries  were  bounded,  mountain  systems  and  rivers  were 
traced,  and  cities  were  located,  without  limit.  Maps  and  map  drawing 
were  resorted  to  in  almost  every  recitation  as  one  means  of  reviewing 
and  fixing  position,  and  drills  on  such  facts  were  as  prominent  as  drills  in 
spelHng.  The  highest  aim  was  the  vivid  picturing  of  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface,  or,  better,  of  maps;  and,  as  everything  was  conceived  of 
as  in  a  fixed  status,  "static  geography"  was  the  only  kind  known. 

Since  that  time  the  fact  that  the  whole  earth's  surface  has  under- 
gone and  is  still  undergoing  endless  change,  in  accordance  with  great 
laws  of  nature,  has  worked  its  way  down  to  elementary  school  geog- 
raphy and  revolutionized  that  subject.  The  most  fundamental  idea  there 
at  the  present  time  is  that  of  force,  and  on  that  account  geography  is  now 
said  to  be  "dynamic."  The  tracing  out  of  the  influence  of  natural 
forces  upon  the  earth's  surface,  as  it  is  related  to  man,  has  made  causa- 
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tion  the  most  prominent  idea  in  every  good  course  of  study,  and  has 
led  the  principles  of  geography  to  be  regarded  as  the  real  substance  of 
the  subject.  This  great  change  is  manifest  even  in  home  geography,  for 
children  in  ver}'  many  schools  now  begin  the  subject  by  learning  how 
soil  is  formed,  how  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys  are  made  and  destroyed, 
how -water  is  carried  by  the  winds,  etc. 

The  location  of  places  is  not  omitted;  in  fact,  children,  after  having 
left  school,  can  now  probably  locate  the  more  important  places  more  suc- 
cessfully than  formerly.  But  location  has  been  approached  much  as  a' 
new  word  in  literature,  i.  e.,  in  the  midst  of  a  context  that  is  worth  while ; 
and  it  has  been  reviewed,  so  as  to  be  remembered,  by  abundant  associa- 
tions in  chains  of  thought,  touching  industry,  commerce,  and  natural 
law,  that  have  real  substance. 

What  conception  of  geography  does  this  curriculum  seem  to  stand 
for?  Is  it  a  static  or  a  dynamic  one?  For  a  suggestion  as  to  the  answer 
turn  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Introductory  Note  c[uoted  on  page  301. 
We  read  there  that  "Very  little  or  any  study  at  home  is  necessary."  That 
seems  somewhat  surprising,  if  geography  is  a  subject  with  a  real  con- 
tent, comparable  to  that  in  history  or  literature.  But  further  on  we  find 
rapid  sketching  from  memory  recommended,  with  the  statement,  "This 
exercise  is  the  best  method  of  fixing  geographical  knowledge.  .  .  . 
It  is,  moreover,  the  easiest  way  to  teach  much  of  this  subject.  .  .  ." 
One  wonders  "How  much?"  And  when,  in  these  four  pages  of  intro- 
ductory notes,  we  find  not  a  single  reference  to  theaieed  of  subordinating 
the  more  formal  facts  to  the  others,  a  suspicion  is  awakened  that  there 
aren't  any  others  and  that  the  whole  point  of  view  is  static. 

Now  turn  to  the  course  itself  to  see.  The  old  style  bounding  of  coun- 
tries and  states  is,  fortunately,  eliminated  by  the  suggestion  in  Grade  7A. 
"Pupils  will  be  expected  to  locate  any  state  by  reference  to  a  neighboring 
state  or  to  some  physical  feature,  such  as  a  body  of  water,  or  a  range 
of  mountains." 

But,  if  we  examine  the  Home  Geography  in  Grade  4A,  we  find  map- 
drawing  to  be  the  beginning  topic,  and  location  of  points  in  New  York 
City  to  constitute  most  of  the  other  work  that  is  strictly  geographical. 
In  the  course  in  nature  study  for  Grades  3  and  4  there  are  also  some 
geographical  topics,  but  they,  too,  are  remarkably  formal  when  com- 
pared with  what  is  now  done  in  home  geography  in  many  places.  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  course  more  formal  than  that  for  Grade  4B. 
In  the  other  grades  the  great  emphasis  on  location,  the  omission  of  direct 
reference  to  the  importance  of  causation,  the  insistence  that  the  same 
formal  outline  be  followed  alike  in  the  study  of  all  countries  and  states, 
and  the  delay  of  all  reference  to  physical  geography — which  must  usually 
be  the  starting  point  in  the  causal  chain — until  the  eighth  year  of  school, 
when  geography  is  an  optional  subject,  if  a  foreign  language  is  taken — 
all  these  facts  together  make  this  curriculum  static  and  dead. 

This  course,  as  found  in  print,  shows,  as  a  whole,  almost  no  influence 
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from  the  educational  thought  in  the  United  States  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years;  and  its  character  is  a  direct  hindrance  to  good  teaching  of 
geography  in  this  city. 

The  regular  amount  of  time  allotted  for  this  course  is  twenty-seven 
minutes  per  day  in  Grade  4;  twenty-four  minutes  per  day  in  Grades  5 
and  6;  and  three  forty-minute  periods  per  week  in  Grade  7.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  an  average  teacher  might  do  the  exact  amount  of  work  pre- 
scribed, in  the  way  prescribed,  within  this  time.  But  if  any  teacher  at- 
tempted to  add  enough  subject  matter  to  give  life  to  the  formal  work, 
the  time  would  prove  utterly  inadequate. 


i.     Physical  Training 
Facts  Showing  the  Character  of  the  Curriculum 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  the  Introductory  Note  for  the 
curriculum  in  physical  training: 

"Gymnastic  exercise  should  conserve  organic  vigor,  lead  to  correct 
posture,  and  train  to  quick  and  definite  action.  It  should  be  based  upon 
muscular  coordinations,  and  should  make  a  progressive  demand  upon^ 
muscular  effort,  complexity  of  movement,  and  power  of  heart  and  lungs. 
All  available  means  of  arousing  and  maintaining  interest,  such  as  the 
use  of  apparatus,  and  a  change  from  classroom  surroundings  should  be 
employed." 

In  accordance  with  this  paragraph,  the  lessons  in  physical  training 
consist  of  freehand  and  light  apparatus  exercises,  and  games.  Each 
year's  work  is  arranged  in  series  of  lessons,  each  lesson  to  be  given  for 
a  stated  number  of- periods.  In  the  lower  grades  this  work  takes  place 
in  the  classroom.  In  the  upper  grades,  where  light  apparatus  is  used,  the 
pupils  frequently  exercise  in  the  gymnasiums,  courts,  or  yards. 

In  the  first  three  grades  emphasis  is  placed  upon  marching,  with  drill 
in  obeying  commands.  The  children  are  urged  to  pause  between  the  t^vo 
parts  of  each  command,  and  to  wait  always  for  the  executive  command. 

In  the  arm-stretchings  and  hand-placings,  "voluntary  and  isolated 
control  of  the  arm  as  a  whole"  is  sought.  These  exercises  are  followed 
by  skipping,  stretching,  and  breathing  exercises.  "In  all  respiratory  ex- 
ercises the  children  should  be  urged  to  a  forced  respiration.  Exaggerated 
lifting  of  the  shoulder  should  be  avoided."  Leg-bending,  rising  on  toes, 
trunk-bending,  arm-circling,  hand-clapping,  and  point  steps  follow  in 
order.     The -lessons  usually  conclude  with  a  trunk-bending  exercise. 

The  following. is  a  typical  lesson: 

Grade  i — First  half  year.    Lesson  VI. 

1 .  Stretching. 

2.  Marching  and  skipping.     Arms  folded  behind— Place ! 

3.  Breathing — Begin.     Three  times.     Hands  on  hips — Place! 

4.  Hand  on  shoulder,  right — One!    8 — 8 — 8. 
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5.  Arm-stretching-  sideways,  right — One!     8 — 8 — 8. 

6.  Rising  on  toes — One!    8. 

y.     Bending  leg  upward,  right — One!     8  or  i6.     Hands  on  hips — 

Place ! 
8.     Trunk-bending  sideways,  right — One !    8 — 8. 

Of  the  five  lessons  per  week,  the  syllabus  requires  that  at  least  three 
be  given  to  gymnastic  work.  "Not  more  than  two  days  per  week  (thirty 
minutes)  may  be  devoted  to  the  games,  training  for  the  button  test,  class 
athletics,  or  folk  dancing  named  at  the  end  of  the  syllabus."  This  quo- 
tation from  the  general  introduction  to  the  Course  of  Study  indicates 
the  emphasis  placed  upon  formal  gymnastics.  The  tendency  is  to  min- 
imize the  work  in  games  and  to  make  the  physical  training  primarily 
gymnastic  drill. 

In  more  than  twenty  classes  observed  only  those  above  the  sixth  grade 
were  taken  to  the  gymnasium  for  physical  training.  The  result  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire given  to  207  girls  who,  less  than  a  year  ago,  completed  the 
elementary  school  course  in  53  different  schools  in  New  York  City  shows 
the  following: 

Those  having  had  no  games  in  school 32 

Those  having  had  games  out  of  doors 24 

Those  having  had  games  out  of  doors  sometimes 15 

Those  having  had  games  in  classroom  and  gymnasium 131 

Miscellaneous  answers   5 

Of  the  131  girls  who  played  games  in  classroom  and  gymnasium, 
eighty-five  had  this  work  only  after  they  entered  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades. 

Of  the  207  girls  questioned,  151  had  had  physical  training  every  day; 
47  had  had  it  two,  three,  or  four  times  each  week;  the  other  nine  had 
had  two-minute  drills  after  each  lesson.  Remembering  that  there  are 
only  five  periods  per  week  given  to  this  entire  subject,  we  get  here  rather 
definite  information  as  to  the  prominence  of  the  games. 

In  many  schools  there  are  no  facilities  for  running,  folk-dancing,^  and 
athletics.  Teachers  are  not  trained  to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  have 
little  interest  in  it.  It  takes  time  for  forty  children  to  pass  from  a  fourth 
floor  classroom  to  a  basement  gymnasium  or  court.  Teachers  have  not 
the  time,  strength,  or  desire  to  do  this  extra  work ;  hence  the  time  planned 
for  games  and  dancing  is  very  often  devoted  to  gymnastics  in  the  class- 
room. 

In  many  buildings,  too,  the  courts  or  gymnasiums  are  dark,  poorly 
ventilated,  and  generally  unattractive  and  unhygienic.  Teachers  feel  that 
gymnastic  exercise  given  in  the  classroom  is  a  legitimate  substitute. 

Teachers  explain  also  that  during  the  game  work  children  become 
noisy  and  unmanageable.  It  takes  time  to  get  them  settled  down  to 
work  again,  and  entirely  under  control. 
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Provision  for  Motive 

It  is  plain,  from  all  this,  that  the  curriculum  in  physical  training  is 
composed  chiefly  of  gymnastics,  planned  from  the  adult  viewpoint  ex- 
clusively, like  the  course  in  arithmetic  (page  287).  The  needs  of  the 
child,  to  be  sure,  form  the  basis  for  the  plan,  but  not  those  that  he  is 
himself  actively  interested  in.'  Unless  he  is  greatly  concerned  about  his 
health  in  general — and  he  would  be  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  mind  if  he 
were— and  unless,  also,  he  is  able  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  cor- 
rect posture  and  muscular  coordination,  most  of  this  curriculum  must 
seem  to  him  mechanical,  unnatural,  and  lifeless. 

Interest,  according  to  the  introductory  note  quoted  at  the  beginning, 
is  declared  to  be  desirable*;  but  it  is  simply  as  a  means  of  carrying  the 
pupil  through  the  movements,  and  not  as  an  important  end  in  itself ;  and 
there  is  little  attempt  to  choose  subject  matter  in  the  field  that  can  arouse 
interest,  as  literature  arouses  it.  In  other  words,  while  modern  educa- 
tional theory  requires  that  the  formal  elements  in  beginning  reading, 
geography,  history,  and  many  other  subjects  be,  subordinated  to  others 
that  are  stimulating,  and  while  the  best  modern  practice  in  these  fields 
centers  in  this  effort,  that  entire  conception  is,  in  the  main,  ignored  irt 
this  physical  training. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  pupil's  attitude  toward  the  subject  is  as 
important  in  this  field  as  in  any  other ;  indeed,  probably  more  important, 
since  health  is  so  much  involved.  Physical  training  should  develop  an 
interest  in  play,  a  knowledge  of  games,  and  a  skill  in  them,  that  will  per- 
manently identify  one  with  healthy  sport,  just  as  literature  should  de- 
velop a  permanent  taste  for  reading,  and  nature  study  a  permanent  en- 
joyment of  plants  and  animals. 

This  being  accepted,  a  curriculum  in  physical  training  should  be 
selected  with  reference  to  the  pupil's  interest,  just  as  in  the  case  of  these 
other  subjects.  That  means  no  abandonment  of  the  health  aims  that 
seem  to  the  adult  desirable.  In  fact,  they  can  be  gained  as  well,  or 
better,  through  exercises  which  are  natural,  spontaneous,  and  enjoyable. 
Movements  performed  on  the  gymnasium  floor  or  in  the  playground  can 
involve  the  same  principles  and  elements  as  those  belonging  to  class- 
room, laboratory  and  studio,  while  their  richer  content  will  make  them 
much  more  effective  with  the  child.  But  this  plan  does  mean  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  adult's  purposes  to  things  that  seem  to  the  pupil  worth 
while.  He  should  run  in  proper  form,  or  keep  the  body  erect  and 
hold  his  bow  and  arrow  in  a  prescribed  way,  not  because  he  wants  to 
have  a  flat  back  and  high  chest — the  adult's  objects — but  because  he 
knows  that  these  positions  bring  results,  and  he  wants  to  win  the  race 
or  prove  his  skill  as  a  marksman. 

So  he  should  bend  the  arms  and  legs,  and  develop  other  portions 
of  the  body,  by  climbing,  running,  dancing,  and  by  performing  other 
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activities  that,  by  their  long-  popularity,  have  been  proved  to  be  classic. 
The  absence  of  even  a  tendency  toward  this  conception  of  physical  train- 
ing- seems  to  us  reason  for  condemnation  of  this  plan  of  instruction,  so 
far  as  provision  for  motive  is  concerned. 

Provision  for  the  Exercise  of  Initiative  on  the  Part  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 

Considering  again  the  typical  lesson  given,  one  asks.  What  is  there 
here  that  allows  the  initiative  of  a  six-year-old  child?  What  interest 
has  he  in  breathing  exercises,  especially  when  he  is  urged  to  hold  the 
chest  high,  to  lo-wer  the  shoulders,  to  inhale  through  the  nostrils,  and  to 
exhale  through  the  mouth  ?  Why  should  he  be  interested  in  bending  his 
arms  in  a  definite  way  for  a  stated  number  of  times  and  to  the  teacher's 
count?  The  marching  and  skipping  exercises  are  suggestive  of  more 
freedom,  but  unfortunately  they  cause  too  much  noise,  confusion,  and 
dust,  and  are  therefore  generally  omitted.  But  when  they  are  given 
the  children  are  held  down  to  the  dull  monotony  of  the  teacher's  count, 
sometimes  varied  by  the  tap  of  the  ruler,  the  clapping  of  hands,  or  the 
snapping  of  the  fingers.  The  children  must  march  in  attempted  military 
form  with  weight  on  toes,  chin  in,  chest  high,  hips  back,  and  th€  steps 
must  be  carefully  numbered  and  regulated  in  order  to  bring  each  child 
to  his  place  by  his  desk  at  a  given  time.  There  is  little  provision  for 
initiative  here.  In  that  respect  such  exercises  contrast  strikingly  with 
physical  training  in  which  the  pupils  express  an  idea  or  emotion  which 
seems  worth  while  by  dancing,  pantomime,  or  other  dramatic  representa- 
tion; or  in  which  the  muscular  effort  put  forth  aims  at  some  definite 
effect,  as  in  the  maintenance  of  squad  formation  in  marching,  in  hit- 
ting a  ball,  throwing  a  ball  into  a  basket,  swimming  to  a  given  point, 
outrunning  a  competitor,  or  in  any  one  of  the  infinite  number  of  things 
to  do  in  games. 

And  note  the  freedom  granted  to  the  teacher : 

"The  gymnastic  exercises  are  arranged  in  programs  or  lessons.  Each 
lesson  is  intended  to  be  given  entire  every  day  for  two  weeks." 

If  this  plan  is  carried  out  there  is  little  time  left  for  games  and  danc- 
ing, unless  the  recess  period,  which,  by  many  teachers,  is  disregarded, 
be  utilized.  And,  remembering  that  each  lesson  is  to  be  given  in  en- 
tirety each  day  for  two  weeks;  that  the  teacher  is  expected  to  adhere 
strictly  to  the  order  in  which  the  lessons  are  arranged ;  and  that  the  work 
must  stand  the  criticism  of  the  supervisor,  who  judges  the  teacher's  suc- 
cess by  the  children's  ability  to  do  the  prescribed  work,  it  appears  that  the 
teacher  has  as  little  opportunity  for  originality,  choice,  and  initiative  as 
the  child. 

Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

Does  the  subject  matter  suggest  a  field  of  scattered  ideas  and  iso- 
lated facts,  or  is  it  grouped  in  large  wholes  having  closely  related  facts  ? 
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This  standard  of  criticism  is  more  difficult  to  apply  to  physical  edu- 
cation than  to  those  subjects  in  which  the  course  of  study  deals  more 
directly  with  ideas  than  with  motor  activity  through  which  ideas  are 
expressed.  If  the  lessons  for  each  grade  consist  of  skeleton  outlines  lack- 
ing in  suggestion,  barren  of  interesting  material,  and  intended  only  to 
attain  certain  physical  results,  then  the  necessity  for  organization  of 
material  is  slight,  save  as  certain  exercises  are  selected  and  progressively 
arranged  to  provide  ior  nutritive  stimulation,  postural  correction,  and 
psychological  control.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  work  in  physical  educa- 
tion' is  considered  as  a  part  of  the  natural,  present  life  of  the  child; 
if  it  offers  material  through  which  the  child  can  live  out  freely  and  joy- 
ously the  things  in  which  he  finds  present  interest,  then  the  course  of 
study  can  no  longer  be  an  outline  of  cold,  unrelated,  trunk-bending,  arm- 
stretching,  and  breathing  exercises;  but  it  will  suggest  material  corre- 
lated with  many  home  and  school  activities  and  interests,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  children  will  bend  their  knees,  stretch  their  arms,  and 
breathe  naturally. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  introduction  to  "School  Gymnas- 
tics" gives  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  arrangement 
of  lessons  and  exercises  is  based : 

"The  order  in  which  the  exercises  are  arranged  follows  a  general 
plan,  which  gives  all-over  exercise  in  each  lesson  without  overfatiguing 
one  part.  The  lessons  all  begin  with  a  preliminary  stretching  of  the 
arms  upward  and  sideways,  to  assist  the  body  to  a  good  standing  pos- 
ture from  which  to  take  the  exercises  that  follow,  and  with  a  drill  in 
marching,  facing,  and  running  which  secures  general  attention  from  the 
class  and  gives  opportunity  for  ventilation.  A  breathing  exercise  is 
taken,  and  is  followed  by  the  regular  table  of  exercises.  This  table  be- 
gins with  work  for  the  extremities — the  arms  and  legs — to  increase  the 
flow  of  the  circulation  away. from  the  central  part  of  the  body.  The  cen- 
tral part  of  the  table  contains  jumping  exercises  which,  like  the  running, 
produce  maximal  effects  upon  the  circulation  and  respiration.  The  table 
closes  with  trunk  exercises,  which,  in  their  use  of  large  muscular  groups, 
again  approach  maximal  effects,  though  not  such  as  to  embarrass  the 
respiration  as  do  running  and  jumping.  The  progression  of  the  exer- 
cises and  their  grading  for  children  of  different  ages  are  governed  both 
by  their  physiological  and  mechanical  difficulty  and  by  the  child's  ability 
to  isolate  or  coordinate  muscular  movement." 

Here  is  clearly  indicated  the  emphasis  placed  upon  physiological  and 
mechanical  processes. 

It  is  the  coldly  logical  and  scientific  attitude  that  is  in  control,  rather 
than  the  pedagogical,  and  it  has  the  same  general  effects  that  arrange- 
ment of  subject  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  pure  science  in  any  field 
has  upon  children.  In  this  case  it  trains  the  body  too  much  within  itself, 
without  sufficient  regard  for  the  attitude  of  the  mind  and  for  the  indi- 
rect effects  of  exercise  upon  disposition  and  personality;  and  it  develops 
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various  forms  of  ability  which  are  not,  in  identity,  similarity,  or  analogy, 
closely  enough  related  to  the  interests  and  activities  of  human  life  to 
justify  the  time  and  effort  given  to  them.  When  physical  education  pre- 
sents a  program  which  is  psychologically  and  physiologically  sound,  and 
therefore  pedagogically  acceptable,  it  will  find  itself  in  organic  rela- 
tionship with  modern  educational  thought  to  a  degree  hardly  hinted  at 
in  this  arrangement. 

Attention  to  Relative  Values 

Do  fundamentals  receive  proper  emphasis,  and  are  the  more  formal 
and  less  important  parts  subordinated  to  the  vital  and  more  real  ones? 

A  study  of  the  syllabi  in  physical  training  convinces  one  that  much 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  progression,  arrangement,  and  combina- 
tion of  exercises.  The  matter  of  proper  arrangement  and  emphasis  de- 
pends upon  the  viewpoint.  It  is  stated  that  postural  correction  has  gov- 
erned mainly  both  the  selection  and  combination  of  exercises.  If  postu- 
ral correction  is  the  most  important  end  to  be  gained  in  physical  training, 
and  if  this  can  be  obtained  through  artificial  and  mechanical  means,  no 
doubt  the  arrangement  here  suggested  is  not  to  be  questioned.  If,  how- 
ever, instead  of  being  considered  the  end  in  physical  training,  posture 
becomes  a  definite,  needed,  and  much  desired  means  to  the  attainment  of 
certain  interesting  ends,  far  broader  and  farther  reaching,  the  emphasis 
is  shifted.  Then  the  mechanical  forces  appear  no  longer  either  in  the 
lead,  or  in  isolation.  Connected  naturally  with  the  activities  in  which 
he  is  interested,  these  more  formal  elements  give  up  much  of  their  for- 
mality in  favor  of  the  active,  developing  child  and  fall  naturally  into 
place  as  means  by  which  he  is  able  to  do  the  things  in  which  he  takes 
present  delight  and  satisfaction. 

Applying  this  standard,  we  find  that  the  course  of  study  shows 
marked  emphasis  upon  posture  and  coordination.  The  lessons,  and  exer- 
cises seem  planned  to  bring  about  these  results,  and  all  other  aims  are 
relatively  subordinated.  According  to  the  aims  of  physical  training  as 
stated  in  the  introduction  to  the  course  of  study  this  course  of  procedure 
seems  logical.  But,  measured  by  broader  psychological  values  and  prin- 
ciples, these  ends  become  of  secondary  importance  and  the  course  of 
study  appears  mechanical  and  illogical.  It  is  lacking  in  proper  emphasis 
of  the  more  vital  and  real  elements  in  physical  education. 

Summary 

In  judging  this  curriculum  we  have  assumed  that  a  healthy  course 
in  phj'sical  training  should  be  judged  by  the  same  general  standards  as 
a  curriculum  in  any  other  normal  subject;  that  is,  we  have  assumed  that 
its  worth  lay  first  of  all  in  its  appeal  to  the  mind  and  feeling  of  the  pupil. 
In  order  to  make  this  appeal  it  cannot  be  composed  merely  of  a  list  of 
movements,  although  it  may  include  movements;  but  it  must  have  a 
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content  comparable  in  richness  with  that  of  literature,  or  music,  or  in- 
dustrial art,  or  nature  study;  and  thi-ough  this  rich  content  it  must  af- 
fect the  leading  habits  of  the  pupil  within  its  realm,  just  as  each  of  these 
other  subjects  is  expected  to  affect  leading'  habits  within  its  field.  In 
brief,  it  is  responsible  for  influencing  the  child's  tastes  and  purposes,  with 
reference  to  physical  exercise  and  sport;  his  habit  of  attending  to  rela- 
tive values  in  this  field;  his  tendency  to  organize  his  experience  along 
this  line ;  and  his  self-reliance  in  executing  plans  for  taking  exercise  and 
playiiig  games.  < 

Judged  by  this  standard  this  course  and  syllabus  are  sadly  lacking. 


j.    Hygiene 

Quotations  Showing  the  Character  of  the  Curriculum 

In  the  course  of  study,  physical  training  and  hygiene  are  considered 
together.  Since,  however,  according  to  the  scheme  of  work  outlined  in 
the  syllabi,  there  appears  no  close  relationship  between  the  two,  it  has 
seemed  permissible  to  discuss  them  under  separate  headings.  The  fol- 
lowing quotation  from  the  Introductory  Note  in  the  course  of  study  for 
physical  training  and  hygiene  suggests  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
instruction  in  the  latter  subject : 

"The  teacher  should  aim  to  lead  pupils  to  cultivate  habits  of  clean- 
liness; to  care  for  health,  eyes,  ears,  mouth,  teeth,  and  nose;  to  give 
attention  to  food  and  clothing,  ventilation,  rest,  sleep,  and  play ;  to  main- 
tain good  position  while  standing,  sitting,  writing,  sleeping,  and  walking. 
The  important  facts  with  reference  to  growth,  structure,  and  care  of  the 
body,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  works  most  effectively,  should 
be  taught  in  a  progressive  way,  so  that  one  specific  topic  may  be  made 
prominent  each  year.  As  required  by  law,  physiology  and  hygiene  are  to 
be  studied  with  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  other 
narcotics,  on  the  human  system." 

More  detailed  directions,  typical  of  those  given  for  a  particular 
grade,  are  found  in  the  following  paragraph,  pertaining  to  the  2B  grade : 

"Instruction  should  be  given  to  pupils  in  regard  to  the  most  whole- 
some foods;  the  importance  of  regularity  of  eating;  growth  and  nutri- 
tion. The  lessons  should  include  a  brief  description  of  the  anatomy, 
composition  and  care  of  the  teeth,  and  the  iipportance  and  beauty  of 
good  teeth. 

"Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics.  The  teacher  in  preparatory  oral 
lesson  should  consult  one  or  more  of  the  text-books  in  physiology  and 
hygiene  presented  by  the  Board  of  Education." 

For  futher  discussion  of  instruction  in  this  subject,  see  discussion 
of  recitation  observed,  page  243. 

For  Grade  7B  the  following  work  is  outlined : 
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"Pupils  should  be  taught  the  important  facts  concerning  respiration; 
the  anatomy  of  the  lungs  and  the  mechanism  of  breathing;  the  general 
structure  of  the  heart,  lungs,  blood  vessels,  and  lymphatics ;  arid  the  rela- 
tion of  tobacco  to  the  growth  of  the  body  in  size  and  strength.'' 

In  planning  the  course  the  aim  has  been  to  make  prominent  each 
year  one  specific  topic.  To  this  end  the  following  arrangement  has  been 
adopted : 

Cleanliness — Efifects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Cleanliness  of  different  parts  of  the  body. 

Dietetics — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Foods. 

Clothing,   play,    posture — Effects   of  alcohol   and   nar- 

Posture,    endurance,    speed. 

Pure  air,  ventilation — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Care,  use,  and  structure  of  the  different  parts  of  the 

Emergencies — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

First  aid. 

Board  of  Health — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Contagious  disease. 

Study  of  the  body — Effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics. 

Anatomy  of  throat,  lungs,  etc. 

Nervous  system. 

Habit  formation. 


Attention  to  Relative  Values 

The  effects  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  is  the  only  topic  taught  in  every 
grade.  This  work  is  presented  through  the  reading  of  text -books  in 
class.  These  texts  treat  formally  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics 
in  various  anatomical  and  physiological  relationships;  of  the  distillation 
of  alcoholic  drinks  and  of  the  sure  and  horrible  effects  of  smoking  and 
drinking. 

In  the  syllabus  the  subject  of  alcohol  and  narcotics  is  given  a  sepa- 
rate and  entire  paragraph,  while  the  subject  of  cleanliness  is  referred  to 
directly  only  in  Grades  i  and  7,  and  indirectly  in  Grades  2  and  4. 

We  do  not  believe  that  temperance  hygiene  should  be  disregarded. 
The  criticism  is  upon  the  emphasis  given  to  it.  If  the  personal  and 
physiological  aspects  wcxt  subordinated,  and  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  aspects,  personal  and  civic  health 
would  be  encouraged,  and  abstinence  made  more  likely. 

While  by  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  the  subject  of 
alcohol  and  narcotics  is  given  first  place,  that  of  the  anatomy  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body  is  placed  second  in  importance.     In  Grades  2,  4, 
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7,  and  8  decided  emphasis  is  given  to  this  subject,  while  in  one  grade 
only — the  sixth — is  reference  made  to  civic  health.  Respiration  is  to 
be  studied  in  Grades  3,  4,  and  7,'  while  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of 
disease  is  mentioned  in  the  sixth  grade  only. 

In  many  of  the  schools  hygiene  is  entirely  neglected,  unless  one 
may  consider  the  "morning  inspection"  a  substitute  for  it.  In  a  few 
of  the  buildings  old  "Temperance  Primers"  are  used  in  the  primary 
grades.  In  general,  however,  the  hygiene  that  is  offered  is  given  above 
the  sixth  grade. 

If  the  formation  of  correct  habits  be  the  aim  of  this  course,  it  is  rea-, 
sonable  to  believe  that  it  should  provide  health  instruction  for  children 
before  they  enter  the  sixth  grade.  Especially  is  this  true  since  so  many 
of  the  foreign  children  leave  the  public  schools  as  soon  as  they  can  ob- 
tain their  working  papers — the  conclusion  of  the  5B  grade. 

The  conviction  that  most  of  the  instruction  in  hygiene  resolves  itself 
into  the  teaching  of  physiology,  anatomy,  and  alcohol  and  narcotics; 
that  this  instruction  is  given  mainly  in  the  upper  grades;  and  that  it  is 
left  largely  to  the  discretion  of  the  individual  teacher  is  substantiated  by 
visits  to  many  schools  and  by  personal  talks  with  supervisors,  principals, 
and  teachers.  It  is  verified  also  in  a  very  interesting,  although  perhaps 
less  reliable,  way  by  a  questionnaire  to  which  answers  were  received  from 
200  recent  public  school  pupils,  representing  more  than  forty  different 
schools  in  the  city. 

Of  these  pupils,  138  stated  that  they  had  had  hygiene  during  their 
elementary  school  course;  seventeen  said  they  had  had  physiology; 
twelve  had  had  no  work  of  this  kind;  and  about  thirty  had  had  "very 
little."  At  first  sight  this  result  seems  encouraging,  since  it  indicates 
a  decided  emphasis  upon  health  instruction.  When,  however,  these  pupils 
were  questioned  regarding  the  topics  studied  the  result  showed  quite  a 
different  emphasis,  and  indicated  that  anatomy,  physiology,  alcohol,  and 
narcotics  are  being  taught  in  the  schools  under  the  name  of  "hygiene," 
so  that  pupils  are  leaving  the  public  schools  ignorant  of  the  true  mean- 
ing and  significance  of  health  instruction.  The  result  of  the  question- 
naire shows  that  the  hygiene  in  the  more  than  forty  schools  included  the 
following  topics : 

Structure  of  the  lungs  mentioned  by  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 


Structure  of  the  heart           " 

"         "      87 

Fresh   air                                   " 

"      80 

Structure  of  the  skin           " 

"      75 

Bones                                       " 

"      75 

Care  of  the  hair 

"      70 

Alcohol  and'  narcotics            " 

"      70 

Stomach                                   " 

■•      68 

How  and  when  to  bathe        " 

"      SO 

Civic  League 

"        "      20 

Department  of  Health           " 

"      IS 

How  to  care  for  your  bed        " 

"                12 
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The  fact  that  the  subject  of  fresh  air  was  mentioned  by  about  80 
per  cent,  of  these  pupils  may  be  due  to  the  influence  of  the  little  book  on 
Tuberculosis  which  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  by  the 
Board  of  Health.  Invariably  in  schools  in  which  this  book  has  been  used 
the  pupils  mentioned  fresh  air  as  a  topic  discussed. 

That  about  70  per  cent,  mentioned  the  care  of  the  hair  as  a  subject 
•discussed  is  suggestive  of  the  influence  of  the  school  nurse  and  of  the 
so-called  "morning  inspection."  It  is  significant,  also,  that  the  organi- 
zation of  civic  leagues  is  reflecting  a  helpful  influence  upon  the  hygiene 
in  the  schools. 

When  it  is  noted  that  the  number  of  those  mentioning  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  falls  to  15  per  cent.,  and  that  only  12  per  cent,  had  been 
told  how  to  care  for  their  beds,  while  about  90  per  cent,  had  been  taught 
the  structure  of  the  heart,  the  overemphasis  on  mere  anatomy  is  strongly 
suggested.  From  given  lists  these  pupils  were  asked  to  select  those  topics 
which  were  most  frequently  discussed  in  their  hygiene  work.  The  fol- 
'lowing  results  were  obtained : 

Structure  of  the  lungs  mentioned  by  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 

Structure  of  the  heart  "  "  "  86  "  "  "  " 

Stomach  "  "  "  70  "  "  "  " 

Alcohol  and  narcotics  "  "  "  50  "  "  "  " 
(including  how  alcohol 
is  made) 

Department   of   Health  "  "  "  10  "  "  "  " 

Prevention   of   sickness  "  "  "  2  "  "  "  " 

These  results,  corresponding  in  general  with  those  before  noted,  give 
.added  evidence  of  the  emphasis  on  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  of  the 
disregard  for  hygiene. 

Considering  the  relative  importance  of  these  things  in  life,  serious 
error,  we  think,  has  been  committed  here.  Undue  emphasis  has  been, 
placed  on  the  more  formal  and  less  valuable  parts,  while  the  more  vital 
topics  have  been  subordinated. 

And  not  only  are  the  wrong  topics  emphasized,  but  the  worth  of 
knowledge  is  overestimated.  The  tendency  now  is  to  value  mere  infor- 
mation in  this  field  less,  and  to  esteem  more  highly  useful  reactions  and 
habits.     But  there  is  little  manifestation  of  that  tendency  in  this  plan. 


Organization  of  Subject  Matter 

This  subject  might  have  been  organized  around  the  pupil's  own  in- 
terests ;  but  there  is  far  too  much  that  is  purely  anatomical  and  physiologi- 
cal to  allow  that  arrangement.  Or  it  might  have  been  correlated,  in 
important  parts,  with  the  physical  training.  But  there  is  no  evidence  of 
serious  attempts  in  that  direction.  Or  it  might  have  been  intimately  cor- 
related with  nature  study,  so  that  the  pupil's  interest  might  have  been 
greatly  increased  and  that  he  might  have  been  relieved  of  the  danger  of  a 
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disturbed  self-consciousness  by  approaching  the  structure  and  function  of 
his  own  body  through  the  study  of  plants  and  animals.  But  this  possi- 
bility, also,  has  been  overlooked.  In  fact,  there  is  little  organization  here ; 
the  course  is  principally  a  list  of  topics  that,  supposedly,  a  child  ought 
to  know.  This  criticism  is  not  given,  however,  without  appreciation  of 
the  fact  that,  under  a  few  of  the  subjects  emphasized  in  the  course, 
there  are  suggested  helpful,  interrelated  topics  which,  if  valued  and  in- 
telligently utilized  by  the  teacher,  might  result  in  making  the  work  in 
hygiene  of  much  value. 

The  fact  Should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the  law  in  regard  to 
temperance  instruction  makes  it  difficult  to  plan  a  well-organized  course.  . 

Provisions  for  Motive  and  Initiative 

Enough  facts  have,  perhaps,  already  been  presented  to  show  that 
little  provision  has  been  made  in  this  course  either  for  the  motive  of 
children  or  for  the  exercise  of  individuality  of  children  or  teachers. 

Yet  of  all  subjects  hygiene  needs  most  to  be  related  to  a  child's  own 
interests  and  purposes,  since  it  should  affect  his  conduct  directly.  The 
truths  that  it  offers  should  be  a  mere  means  by  which  habits  may  be  es- 
tablished. But  the  instruction  as  here  planned  appears  largely  indifferent 
to  any  result  beyond  information.  It  is  a  bald  presentation  of  facts,  with- 
out that  setting  which  makes  one  reflective  in  regard  to  them  until  they 
become  parts  of  habitual  trains  of  thought. 

For  example,  as  an  abstract  subject,  food  is  most  uninteresting,  espe- 
cially when  the  emphasis  is  placed  upon  nutrition.  But  in  the  cooking 
room,  where  the  child  has  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  food  in  process 
of  preparation,  and  takes  an  active  part  in  its  preparation,  the  subject 
of  food  becomes  of  present  interest.  With  such  an  approach,  hygienic 
principles  may  be  discussed,  and  hygienic  habits  inculcated  through  the 
use  of  material  directly  related  to  the  child's  present  interests  and  activi- 
ties. 

So  almost  any  one  of  these  topics  can  be  made  influential  on  conduct 
when  approached  in  a  skillful  manner.  But  such  approach  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  method  alone.  It  depends  approximately  as  much  upon 
skill  in  selection  and  arrangement  of  subject  matter  as  upon  skill  in 
presentation.  One  of  the  discouraging  facts  about  this  curriculum  is 
that  the  task  has  seemed  too  easy.  At  least  the  manner  of  performing 
it  gives  little  indication  of  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  degree  of  skill 
required  to  do  it  well. 
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C.     Conclusions  as  to  Quality  of  Curriculum  and  Syllabi  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Elementary  School 

I.     The  Kindergarten 

The  want,  at  present,  of  a  printed  curriculum  and  syllabus  that  are 
actually  followed  in  the  kindergarten  has  made  it  impossible  to  discuss 
these  subjects,  in  detail,  as  related  to  the  kindergarten.  But  the  cur- 
riculum followed,  as  seen  on  visits  to  various  kindergartens,  indicates 
that,  with  partial  exceptions,  the  plan  of  study  for  that  age  of  children 
is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  standards  set  up.  That  curriculum, 
therefore,  is  a  direct  aid  toward  securing  the  kind  of  instruction  that 
is  desired. 

2.    The  Elementary  School 

a.    Source  of  Data  for  Conclusions 

The  data  on  which  the  following  conclusions  are  based  are  princi- 
pally the  printed  statements  in  the  curriculum  and  syllabi.  For  a  few 
subjects  such  printed  matter  is  not  at  hand,  or  is  partly  out  of  date. 
Also  the  significance  of  occasional  statements  has  had  to  be  determined 
by  seeing  how  they  were  interpreted  in  practice.  On  these  accounts  we 
have  occasionally  gone  beyond  this  source.  But  this  printed  matter,  taken 
as  it  stands,  reveals  a  very  important  plan  of  work,  and  it  is  mainly  this 
published  plan  that  furnishes  the  data  for  the  following  conclusions : 

b.    Provisions  for  Motive 

In  order  that  instruction  may  afifect  the  hopes  and  purposes  of  pupils, 
the  subject  matter  must  be  intimately  related  to  human  interests,  and 
to  the  interests  of  the  children  in  particular.  It  is  difficult  to  attain  this 
ideal;  but  every  good  curriculum  shows  efforts  in  this  direction,  with 
at  least  partial  success  here  and  there. 

To  what  extent  does  the  curriculum  here  discussed  meet  this  re- 
quirement? It  is  necessarily  met  to  a  large  degree  in  literature,  because 
classic  literature  is  called  classic  partly  because  it  deals  only  with  vital 
human  problems.  The  course  in  cooking,  also,  largely  meet?  this  respon- 
sibility. 

Outside  of  these  two  the  requirement  is  met  in  only  a  slight  degree. 
There  is  no  attempt,  for  example,  to  organize  the  subject  matter  of 
geography  about  human  problems;  nature  study  and  elementary  science, 
do  no  better;  they  are  approached  from  an  encyclopjedic  and  scientific 
point  of  view  entirely.  The  grammar  likewise  shows  the  scientific  stand- 
point only.  The  English  history  has  almost  no  connection  with  present 
life.     And  the  following  subjects — music,  composition,  sewing,  drawing. 
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shop  work,  physical  education,  and  arithmetic — place  the  emphasis  plainly 
on  technical  efficiency.  The  courses  are,  in  general,  baldly  abstract ;  and, 
if  they  appeal  to  young  people,  it  is  due  rather  to  accident  than  to  any 
skillful  provision  for  motive  on  the  part  of  those  who  selected  their  sub- 
ject matter. 

The  seriousness  of  this  neglect  of  motive  for  particular  children  is 
seen,  for  example,  in  the  course  for  the  seventh  school  year.  That  is 
a  year  in  which  the  subject  matter  should  make  a  special  appeal  to  the 
pupils,  because  great  numbers  of  them  now  withdraw  from  school  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  year,  or  during  the  seventh.  Yet  we  find  the  follow- 
ing subjects  in  the  course :  Constructive  and  inventional  exercises  that 
have  little  purpose,  as  a  prominent  part  of  arithmetic ;  constructive  draw- 
ing unrelated  to  actual  construction;  shop  work  in  which  a  series  of 
models  has  to  be  followed;  elementary  science  patterned  after  college 
work  and  taught  as  a  science;  an  outline  of  the  entire  history  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  grammar  taught  as  a  science.  One  naturally  suspects  that  such 
a  course  and  truancy  are  closely  related. 


c.     Attention  to  Relative  Values — ^Judgment 

As  has  been  stated  above,  the  only  basis  for  judging  the  value  of 
ideas  is  found  in  their  relation  to  mankind;  and,  not  showing  an  inter- 
est in  the  establishment  of  such  a  relation,  the  authors  of  the  courses  and 
syllabi  may  be  expected  to  show  carelessness,  in  respect  to  values,  in 
their  selections.  And  that  is  what  has  happened.  A  more  superficial 
and  static  course  than  that  in  geography  would  be  hard  to  find.  The 
composition  omits  some  of  the  most  important  factors  in  good  composi- 
tion. The  arithmetic  might  omit  nearly  one-fourth  of  its  present  matter 
to  advantage.  A  few  things  in  Eriglish  history  are  needed,  but  only  a 
small  portion  of  that  now  covered.  Neither  sewing,  nor  drawing,  nor 
shop  work  calls  attention  to  the  richer  portion  of  the  subject  matter  in 
its  field,  technique  alone  being  recommended.  In  brief,  motive  not  being 
considered,  many  topics  that  have  little  worth  are  included  and  many 
•others  that  are  a  very  source  of  life  are  omitted. 

d.     Attention  to  Organization — Imagination  and  Reasoning 

Organization  has  to  do  with  the  association  of  ideas.  The  indiffer- 
ence with  which  this  association  is  treated  is  indicated  by  the  neglect 
of  correlation  of  studies  with  one  another.  There  is  practically  no  at- 
tempt to  correlate  history  and  geography;  or  history  and  civics;  or 
geography  and  nature  study ;  or  nature  study  and  hygiene ;  or  literature 
and  composition;  or  arithmetic  and  shop  work;  or  shop  work  and 
drawing. 

It  can  hardly  be  that  the  correlation  of  studies  was  entirely  over- 
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looked  by  the  authors  of  the  curriculum — it  is  a  topic  that  is  too  often 
discussed  for  that.    Little  value  must  have  been  attached  to  it. 

This  attitude  indicates  that  the  interrelation  of  ideas  within  each 
study  will  also  receive  scant  attention.  That  is  strikingly  true  of  some 
of  them,  particularly  of  geography,  history,  and  nature  study.  The  un- 
derlying principles,  or  unifying  ideas,  of  these  subjects  being  largely 
omitted  they  fall  apart  into  detached  facts,  having  the  minimum  amount 
of  organization. 

Several  other  subjects,  especially  music,  shop  work,  sewing,  arith- 
metic, and,  to  a  great  extent,  elementary  science,  stand  for  a  sequence 
that  is  technical  or  scientific.  But  organization  beyond  that,  securing  a 
careful  grouping  of  facts,  so  that  the  broader,  and  to  the  children  more 
significant,  truths  stand  out  clearly  as  the  unifying  ideas — that  organiza- 
tion is  largely  wanting. 


e.    Provision  for  Expression  of  Individuality  of  Teachers  and  Pupils 

In  a  certain  school,  which  has  six  classes  at  the  same  point  of  ad- 
vancement, exactly  the  same  topics  in  each  study  are  mapped  out  each 
week  for  all  the  pupils.  Thus  nearly  300  children  are, required  to  cover 
the  same  ground  at  the  same  rate,  week  after  week.  That  indicates  the 
prevailing  attitude  toward  individuality  in  the  city,  an  attitude  ,to  a 
great  extent  produced  by  the  curriculum  and  syllabi. 

Observe,  first,  what  provision  these  two  make  for  the  individuality 
of  children.  In  the  composition  work,  instead  of  cautioning  against  too 
much  reliance  on  imitation  of  other  writers,  imitation  is  really  empha- 
sized as  the  controlling  idea.  There  is  no  warning  given  against  too 
much  concert  work  in  music,  although  that  is  one  of  the  prevailing 
errors.  The  sewing  and  shop  work  are  so  planned  that  dictation  seems 
to  the  teachers  in  those  fields  to  be  the  one  necessary  method  in  class. 
Throughout  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  there  is  remarkably  little  refer- 
ence to  any  need  of  adapting  subject  matter  to  pupils ;  and  there  is  almost 
no  reference  to  the  importance  of  teaching  children  how  to  study  alone, 
or  to  the  best  ways  of  doing  it. 

Take  next  the  teachers.  In  nearly  every  subject — at  least  in  litera- 
ture, history,  geography,  nature  study,  elementary  science,  composition, 
and  arithmetic — the  syllabus  attempts  to  tell  how  any  topic  in  that  field 
should  be  taught.  Instead  of  urging  each  teacher  to  adapt  her  method 
to  individual  conditions — including  her  own — there  is  a  direct  attempt 
to  reduce  the  method  in  each  study  to  a  formula. 

Of  course,  such  formulae  cannot  cover  all  cases  and  meet  all  needs. 
They  are  accordingly  supplemented  by  suggestions.  For  instance,  in 
history,  throughout  the  sixth  and  seventh  years,  "No  notes  should  be 
dictated  by  the  teacher^  nor  should  home  study  be  required  of  pupils." 
First,  in  Grade  8A,  "in  history  an  earnest  study  of  the  text-book  is  rec- 
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ommended."     Likewise,  in  beginning-  reading  in  Grade  lA,  "the  use  of 
diacritical  marks  as  a  help  to  reading  is  optional." 

Many  of  these  suggestions  are  much  needed,  and  probably  the  for- 
mulae are  often  helpful ;  but  it  is  their  source  that  is  here  of  special  im- 
portance. Ordinarily  classroom  procedure  is  determined  in  a  broad  way- 
by  the  working  aims  of  instruction ;  and,  in  a  more  detailed  way,  by  the 
principles  of  method,  as  drawn  from  psychology.  But  there  is  no  at- 
tempt here  to  connect  the  details  of  classroom  method  with  either  the 
aims  or  the  principles  of  instruction  by  basing  these  formulae  and  sugges- 
tions on  the  two.  There  is  usually  no  reference  to  aims  and  principles  in 
the  syllabi.  The  result  is  that  these  formulae  and  suggestions  find  their 
basis  in  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  who  issue  them. 
For  this  reason  they  seem  to  the  teachers  very  arbitrary — whether  they 
were  originally  so  or  not — and,  although  called  "suggestions"  in  the 
syllabi,  they  have  the  effect  of  directions  or  requirements,  since  they  are 
based  on  the  authority  of  superior  officers. 

In  remarking  that  there  is  usually  no  reference  to  aims  and  princi- 
ples in  the  syllabi,  we  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  some  discus- 
sion of  these  matters.  For  example,  in  the  Introductory  Wote  for  geog- 
raphy, the  intellectual  purposes  of  geography  are  stated  as  follows : 

"i.     Geography  may  be  made  to  train  the  observing  powers. 

"2.     It  may  be  made  to  train  the  imagination. 

"3.     Rightly  taught,  geography  trains  the  memory. 

"4.  Geography  should  also  be  made,  particularly  during  the  last- 
three  years  of  the  course,  to  train  the  reasoning  powers.  When  you  ask 
a  child  to  classify  the  natural  features  of  a  country — rivers,  for  exam- 
ple— according  to  some  common  property,  as  navigability,  or  the  prod- 
ucts of  a  country,  as  necessaries  and  luxuries;  and  still  more  when  you 
ask  him  to  generalize  after  he  has  classified,  as,  for  instance,  to  deter- 
mine the  status  of  a  people  after  a  classification  of  their  products,  you: 
are  training  him  to  reason." 

But  such  statements  as  these  are  passed  over  because  they  are  too 
general  to  have  much  influence  on  practice.  One  reason  for  reproducing- 
them  here  is  to  show  how  little  basis,  beyond  personal  authority,  the 
writers  of  the  syllabi  really  had  in  mind.  Incidentally,  what  is  more  dis- 
couraging for  a  teacher  who  is  in  close  touch  with  modern  educational 
thought  than  to  find  a  course  of  study,  that  she  must  follow,  prefaced 
by  such  academic  and  outworn  statements  as  these? 

There  is  another  important  fact  concerning  these  formulae  and  sug- 
gestions in  the  syllabi;  i.  e.,  there  is  usually  only  one  solution  offered  for 
the  mastery  of  any  one  kind  of  difficulty.  For  example,  only  one  plan 
is  proposed  for  the  appreciative  reading  of  a  masterpiece  of  literature, 
and  only  one  order  of  topics  for  the  teaching  of  any  country  in  geog- 
raphy. Likewise,  only  one  suggestion  is  usually  made  for  solving  each 
class  of  minor  problems.  In  composition  for  Grade  3A,  for  instance,  we- 
find  the  following : 
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"The  pupils  should  construct  statements  from  questions  or  directions. 
The  teacher  and  the  pupils  working  together  should  construct  para- 
graphs." 

Of  course,  there  might  be  several  ways  of  getting  pupils  to  construct 
statements  and  paragraphs.  But,  apparently,  this  method  is  the  best; 
otherwise,  presumably,  others  would  have  been  suggested.  And,  by 
presenting  it  alone,  the  bad  effects  of  the  exercise  of  bad  judgment  by 
the  teacher  are  avoided.  Thus  the  teacher  throughout  all  the  syllabi  is 
generally  relieved  from  the  danger  involved  in  the  exercise  of  choice. 

We  are  forced  to  conclude,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  individuality  of 
children  is  concerned  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  not  only  make  no  pro- 
vision for  preserving  and  developing  it,  but  that  their  influence  tends 
somewhat  in  the  opposite  direction. 

So  far  as  the  teachers  are  concerned  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  are 
a  positive  help  in  the  sense  that  every  teacher  must  follow  a  course  of 
study ;  there  would  be  chaos  in  any  school  without  one.  But  beyond 
that  they  directly  curtail  the  teacher's  freedom.  In  their  general  plan 
they  refuse  to  trust  the  teacher  by  putting  the  aims  and  principles  of 
instruction  before  her,  clarified  by  illustrations,  and  by  allowing  her  to 
weigh,  select,  and  try.  That  is  a  necessary  condition  of  growth  for  the 
teacher,  to  be  sure;  but  growth  with  that  risk  would,  it  seems,  be  too 
dear.  On  the  contrary,  to  the  greatest  extent  possible,  the  teacher  is 
told  specifically  what  she  shall  do.  What  wonder^  then,  if  the  average 
teacher  feels  that  she  has  little  more  to  do  than  to  obey? 

f.    Standards  Actually  Followed  in  the  Present  Curriculum  and  Syllabi 

It  is  evident  that  the  standards  proposed  by  us  for  judging  curricu- 
lum and  syllabi  have  been  largely  ignored.  In  order  that  the  situation 
may  be  more  fully  understood  it  is  pertinent  to  ask.  What  standards  were 
actually  followed? 

That  question  brings  us  back  to  the  elementary  school  working  theory 
that  was  stated  to  be  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  quality  of 
classroom  instruction  (page  249). 

The  influence  of  that  theory  upon  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  should 
be  noted.  The  first  article — belief  in  the  necessity  of  unlimited  uni- 
formity— explains  why  650,000  children,  representing  all  kinds  of  en- 
vironment and  ability,  are  given  substantially  the  same  curriculum,  to  be 
covered  in  the  same  time;  why  classroom  method  is  reduced  as  far  as 
possible  to  formulse;  why  both  these  formulae  and  the  numerous  other 
suggestions  are  based  on  personal  authority  rather  than  on  the  aims 
and  principles  of  instruction;  why,  in  brief,  scarcely  any  attempt  has 
been  made  here  to  provide  for  the  individuality  of  either  teachers  or 
children. 

The  second  article — the  belief  that  the  core  of  instruction  consists  in 
those  facts  and  kinds  of  skill  that  are  automatically  usable — explains  why 
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the  underlying  principles  and  richer  subject  matter  in  many  of  the  sub- 
jects, such  as  geography,  shop  work,  and  music,  for  instance,  have  been 
neglected  for  the  more  formal  portions. 

The  third  article — the  belief  that  the  most  desirable  element  in  schol- 
arship is  accuracy  in  details — accounts  for  the  remarkable  lack  of  or- 
ganization in  the  subject  matter.  Details  being,  individually,  the  center 
of  interest,  their  association  either  by  correlation  of  studies  or  by  care- 
ful grouping  of  facts  within  each  study  becomes  a  negligible  matter. 
The  only  phase  of  organization  that  has  received  much  attention  is  that 
of  sequence  within  particular  studies;  but  that  is  confined  to  a  few  of 
the  studies,  and  the  sequence  secured  is  one  for  adults  (logical)  rather 
than  one  for  children  (psychological). 

The  fourth  article — the  belief  that  the  content  of  curricula  should 
be  selected  with  reference  to  the  distant  future — accounts  for  the  want 
of  subject  matter  that  appeals  now  to  children,  and,  therefore,  that  affects 
their  present  conduct. 

The  curriculum  and  syllabi  give  little  indication  that  their  authors 
have  made  a  close  study  of  present  social  life  with  the  object  of  discov- 
ering the  principal  qualities  that  make  one  an  effective  participant  in  it. 
Nor  do  they  give  much  indication  that  their  authors  have  made  a  close 
study  of  children  with  the  object  of  discovering  those  characteristics 
that  must  be  used  as  the  basis  for  growth.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
tain much  evidence  that  their  authors  are  not  much  concerned  with 
growth;  that  they  are  not  interested  in  the  development  of  children 
through  the  agency  of  teachers  who  are  themselves  developing;  their 
point  of  view  is  static. 

The  most  striking  fact  about  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  is  the  want 
of  educational  leadership  that  they  display.  Barring  a  few  exceptions 
they  could  both  easily  have  appeared  twenty  years  ago,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  last  twenty  years  have  been  years  of  remarkable  educational 
progress,,  and  particularly  in  the  field  of  elementary  instruction. 

g.    Effect  of  the  Curriculum  and  Syllabi  on  the  Attitude  of  Teachers 

The  effect  of  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  on  the  feeling  of  freedom 
among  teachers  is  easily  traced.  Their  judgment  being  appealed  to,  or  re- 
lied upon,  at  scarcely  any  point,  they  naturally  reach  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  no  provision  for  their  individuality  in  this  printed  matter;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  tfiey  are  distrusted  and  restrained  by  it.  Of  course, 
printed  directions  are  not  always  followed.  And  it  remains  to  see  how 
the  schools  are  supervised,  before  final  conclusions  can  be  reached  as  to 
the  degree  of  freedom  that  the  teachers  actually  enjoy  in  practice. 
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h.    Effect  of  Curriculum  and  Syllabi  on  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  School 

According-  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  (paragraph  8, 
section  40)  these  syllabi  outline  the  minimum  curriculum,  thus  making  it 
peculiarly  binding;  and  whether  that  regulation  is  fully  enforced  or  not 
they  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 
Resting  on  so  low  a  plane,  their  depressing  effect  on  active-minded,  pro- 
gressive teachers  is  not  easily  overestimated.  It  would  be  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  good  teacher  to  present  the  course  in  geography  for  Grade 
4B  or  5A,  as  now  outlined,  in  a  way  that  would  make  the  instruction 
even  fairly  satisfactory.  And  the  same  must  be  said  of  many  other 
parts  of  the  curriculum.  So  far,  then,  as  their  exclusive  influence  is 
concerned,  the  curriculum  and  the  syllabi  not  only  fail  to  inspire  good 
teachers,  or  to  encourage  them  by  showing  the  relation  of  the  ..aims  and 
principles  of  education  to  subject  matter  and  method,  but  they'  directly 
limit  them  to  low  ideals. 

Probably  some  of  the  leaders  in  the  New  York  City  system  would 
admit  that  the  present  plan  does  take  little  cognizance  of  the  good 
teacher;  and  they  might  defend  it  on  the  ground  that  the  good  teacher 
can  look  out  for  herself. 

"Consider  then  the  young  and  the  poor  teachers.  Educators  must 
be  optimistic  enough  to  believe  in  the  great  capacity  of  such  teachers 
to  improve.  In  fact,  there  is  no  option  about  meeting  that  demand. 
The  capacity  of  children  to  improve  through  instruction  is  assumed  in 
the  establishment  of  the  school.  And  they  cannot  do  this  to  a  normal 
degree  unless  their  teachers  themselves  are  growing. 

Assuming  the  capacity  of  the  young  and  the  poor  teachers  to  grow, 
one  of  the  first  conditions  to  be  met  in  bringing  about  the  result  is  for 
such  extremely  important  documents  as  the  curriculum  and  syllabi  to 
provide  plainly  for  their  growth.  If  we  take  such  teachers  where  they 
are,  and  immediately  direct  them  at  every  important  turn,  on  the  basis 
of  mere  authority,  they  will  not  even  remain  where  they  are;  they  will 
rather  become  less  progressive  and  less  happy  from  year  to  year.  And, 
with  several  hundred  teachers  entering  the  system  every  year  the  time 
will  soon  come  when  the  great  majority  will  be  static  and  discontented. 
That  has  necessarily  been  the  tendency,  so  far  as  this  curriculum  and 
these  syllabi  have  exerted  an  influence. 

In  short,  freedom  to  grow,  and  positive  aids  to  growth,  are  necessary 
alike  for  all  teachers,  both  young  and  old,  and  poor  and  good.  But  this 
curriculum  and  these  syllabi  have  neither  allowed  this  freedom,  nor 
furnished  these  aids ;  and  in  these  facts  we  find  at  least  a  partial  explan- 
ation for  the  poor  quality  of  classroom  instruction. 
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D.    Recommendations  > 

I.    As  to  Minor  Changes 

A  large  number  of  minor  changes  are  needed  in  the  present  curricu- 
lum. Many  of  these  have  already  been  clearly  enough  indicated  in  our 
discussion  of  the  individual  courses  of  study.  Some  of  the  more  im- 
portant, however,  may  be  enumerated  and  more  clearly  explained  here. 

(a)    Technical  Grammar 

Technical  grammar  should  not  have  a  place  as  a  separate  study.  Its 
time  should  be  given  over  to  literature  and  to  composition,  the  latter 
including  those  facts  from  grammar  that  are  directly  useful  in  securing 
correct  oral  and  written  expression. 

(b)     Nature  Study 

The  course  in  nature  study  needs  extensive  reorganization  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestions  made  where  that  subject  is  under  discus- 
sion (p.  283). 

(c)    English  History 

English  history  should  not  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject ;  but  those 
topics  that  are  necessary  for  the  proper  comprehension  of  United  States 
history  should  be  taught,  in  connection  with  the  latter. 

(d)    Arithmetic 

A  considerable  part  of  the  present  course  in  arithmetic  should  be 
omitted.  During  the  first  six  years,  the  fundamental  operations — addi- 
tion, subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  whole  numbers  and 
simple  fractions — both  common  and  decimal — should  be  emphasized,  to- 
gether wth  percentage  and  its  simplest  applications  to  interest  and  trade 
discount. 

In  those  years  the  efifort  should  be  made  to  secure  accuracy  and  a 
reasonable  degree  of  facility.  During  the  last  two  years  the  time  de- 
voted to  arithmetic  should  be  reduced  from  five  forty-minute  periods  to 
not  more  than  three  forty-minute  periods  per  week.  The  first  object  of 
the  instruction  should  be  to  bring  the  pupils  to  the  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  fundamental  operations  proposed  by  Mr.  Courtis. 

'  It  must  be  understood  that  all  these  recommendations  are  regarded  by  us  as 
only  a  safe  basis  of  experimentation  for  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  curricu- 
lum. Such  experimentation  can  be  effective  only  when  the  results  achieved  are  care- 
fully observed  and  appraised  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time.  There  is  .no  other  way 
known  to  us  of  testing  the  validity  of  such  standards  as  we  have  set  up,  or  of  their 
efficacy  in  practice. 
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Beyond  that,  the  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  appHcations  of  arith- 
metic, such  as  are  needed  in  connection  with  geography,  history,  civics, 
and  other  subjects.  The  arithmetic  for  the  higher  grades  has  not  yet 
fulfilled  its  function.  Geography  locates  leading  industries,  and  gives 
reasons  for  the  location;  history,  civics,  and  other  subjects  offer  other 
facts  about  such  topics  as  the  above;  but,  what  a  great  railroad  system 
really  is  can  be  understood  only  when  one  comes  to  understand  how 
many  men  it  employs,  what  income  they  receive,  how  long  they  have  to 
work,  how  many  are  killed  per  year,  what  quantities  of  goods  are  trans- 
ported, how  much  capital  is  invested,  what  profit  the  stock  brings,  etc. 
Likewise,  one  must  know  the  quantities  involved,  in  order  to  appreciate 
what  a  warship  means,  what  a  farmer  does,  what  a  mine  is.  The  prin- 
cipal purpose  of  this  portion  of  the  arithmetic  should  be,  not  to  teach 
processes,  but  to  identify  the  pupil,  in  knowledge  and  interest,  with  his 
business  environment;  or,  perhaps  better,  with  his  environment  on  the 
quantitative  side;  just  as  literature  identifies  him  with  his  moral  environ- 
ment, and  fine  art  with  his  aesthetic. 


(e)     Correlation  of  Studies 

An  extensive  rearrangement  of  the  curriculum  is  necessary  in  order 
to  establish  a  fuller  correlation  among  the  studies. 

(f)     Course  for  the  Seventh  Grade 

The  work  of  the  seventh  year,  in  particular,  is  greatly  in  need  of 
enrichment.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  object,  most  of  the  studies  for 
that  year  need  serious  modification,  as  briefly  suggested  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  these  particular  subjects  under  "Curriculum  and 
Syllabi."  ^ 

2.    Adjustment  of  the  Curriculum  to  the  Needs  of  Individual  Schools 

The  leading  question,  however,  concerns  the  uniform  curriculum  for 
all  the  schools.  That  is  already  a  pressing  question  with  reference  to  the 
7th  and  8th  grades,  inasmuch  as  there  is  much  demand  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  intermediate  schools  for  children  of  those  grades,  in  which 
different  courses  shall  be  offered.^ 

Take  a  simple  situation.  In  a  certain  city  there  are  two  schools. 
Heretofore  the  officers  of  each  school,  i.  e.,  principal  and  teachers,  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  preparing  its  curriculum  and  have  done  most  of 
the  work.     Having  their  eyes  on  the  particular  children  concerned,  each 

'  See  also  Dr.  Bachman's  discussion  of  the  elemelitary  school  course  of  study  in 
his  report  on  Promotions  and  Non-promotions,  and  in  his  report  on  the  Intermediate 
School. 

'  See  Intermediate  Schools. 
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group  has  made  a  course  under  the  influence  of  their  own  experience. 
And,  as  might  be  expected,  the  curricula  of  the  two  schools  are  unlike 
in  many  particulars.  The  subject  matter,  being  reasonably  adapted  to 
the  pupils  in  quality  and  amount,  and  there  being  no  necessity  of  keeping 
pace  with  an  army  of  other  children,  little  complaint  about  overcrowd- 
ing is  heard,  in  either  school. 

What  would  be  the  effects,  if  the  two  schools  were  required  to  fol- 
low the  same  curriculum?  In  a  striking  way,  the  principle  of  adapting 
subject  matter  to  particular  children  would  be  abandoned;  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teachers  would  be  ignored,  with  many  evil  consequences ;  and 
the  way  would  be  paved  for  complaints  about  overcrowding  and  the 
opposite. 

A  general  misfit  would  appear.  The  following  statement  seems, 
then,  to  be  worthy  of  ranking  as  a  principle  in  the  making  of  a  curricu- 
lum ;  namely,  it  should  be  planned  on  the  basis  of  the  particular  children 
to  whom  it  is  to  be  taught,  as  that  basis  is  interpreted  by  those  who  know 
it  best.  Changes  may  be  effected  by  higher  authority,  but  the  teachers 
and  principal  should  take  the  initiative  and  do  the  main  work. 

The  differences  among  the  hundreds  of  elementary  schools  in  New 
York  City  are  much  more  strikii!g  than  those  between  the  two  schools 
mentioned.  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  and  also  the  principle  just  stated, 
we  propose  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  following  plan  for  this  city : 

The  principal  and  teachers  of  a  school  in  one  of  the  crowded  sec- 
tions of  the  east  side,  assisted  by  the  best  talent  among  the  superintend- 
ents, shall  plan  a  curriculum  for  that  particular  school.  In  this  way,  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  might  be  shown  what  one  good  curriculum 
is.  Since  the  upper  west  side  contains  a  very  different  kind  of  popula- 
tion, a  curriculum  for  a  particular  school  there  might  be  planned  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner.  Thus,  a  second  curriculum  might  be  secured,  adapted  to  a 
particular  situation.  For  a  certain  school  in  the  Bronx,  representing  a 
third  type  of  environment,  and  of  pupils,  a  curriculum  might  be  prepared 
under  like  conditions;  and  a  fourth,  fifth,  and  others  might  follow,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  somewhat  distinctive  types  of  schools  in  the  en- 
tire city. 

With  the  help  of  these  curricula  principals  and  teachers  of  other 
schools  might  take  the  initiative  in  preparing  curricula  for  their  own 
schools.  If  they  lacked  ability,  or  energy,  or  power  to  cooperate  with 
one  another,  or  all  these  together,  they  could,  at  least,  adopt  outright 
one  of  the  several  types,  already  developed,  that  most  nearly  fitted  their 
own  condition.  In  that  case,  they  would  at  least  get  a  much  better  fit 
than  any  they  now  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  possessed  ability,  energy,  and  power  to 
cooperate,  they  might  modify  one  of  the  curricula  in  a  way  that  would 
adapt  it  more  fully  to  their  own  conditions — with  the  very  important  re- 
sponsibility of  having  to  defend  and,  perhaps,  abandon  such  modifica- 
tions, if  their  District  Superintendent  opposed  them  forcibly.     The  re- 
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suit  of  such  a  plan  would  be  that  the  curricula  would  be  far  more  care- 
fully fitted  to  the  needs  of  pupils  throughout  the  city,  and  that  the 
teachers,  exercising  initiative  more  fully,  would  be  more  active-minded 
and  progressive,  more  effective  as  teachers,  and  happier. 

According  to  the  plan  that  is  actually  followed  now,  one  curriculum  is 
made  out,  without  reference  to  any  particular  school — with  the  hope 
that  it  will  fit' all,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  it  will  fit  none.  There  are 
glaring  misfits  on  every  hand.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  nature  study  and 
home  geography  should  vary  greatly  according  to  environment;  and 
ought  to  vary  more,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  teacher,  only  one 
course  is  offered  to  all.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  four-fifths  of  the  chil- 
dren in  some  schools  hear  only  foreign  language  at  home,  while  few  in 
other  schools  hear  anything  but  English,  all  are  expected  to  spend  ap- 
proximately the  same  time  in  the  study  of  English.  And,  of  course, 
there  must  be  overcrowding  for  some  tens  of  thousands,  and  not  enough 
work  for  other  tens,  while  all  suffer  more  or  less. 

All  this  would  not  be  so  bad  if  it  did  not  carry  another  thing  with  it 
that  is  worse.  That  is,  such  open  and  utter  lack  of  adjustment  to  in- 
dividual conditions,  in  a  thing  so  vital  to  the  entire  educational  system 
as  the  curriculum,  destroys  the  principle  of  adjustment  to  individual  con- 
ditions in  general;  indeed,  it  advertises  the  principle  of  non-adjustment. 
Minor  offenses  against  adaptation  to  particular  circumstances — such  as 
poor  method  might  commit — seem  trivial,  after  seeing  the  principle  au- 
thoritatively ignored  in  a  curriculum  issued  by  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents. If  those  who  select  the  subject  matter  thus  disregard  local 
conditions,  why  should  not  the  teacher  ?  Then,  why  should  not  all  topics 
be  taught  alike?  Why  should  not  all  children  be  treated  alike,  and  held 
for  the  same  results  ?  Why  should  there  even  be  any  individuality  in  the 
appearance  of  the  school  rooms  ?  ( Primary  school  rooms  are  strikingly 
distinguished  from  kindergarten  rooms  now  by  absence  of  growing 
plants,  pets,  and  other  home-like  attractions.)  Thus,  the  key  to  the 
excessive  uniformity  prevailing  in  the  elementary  schools  is  found  in 
the  uniform  curriculum.  There  can  never  be  excellent  instruction  here, 
so  long  as  the  very  definition  of  good  instruction  is  nullified  in  a  thing  so 
prominent  as  the  curriculum. 

We  are  keenly  aware  that  there  are  many  phases  of  this  question  that 
cannot  be  touched  upon  here.  But  one  other  consideration  must  be 
added.  The  assertion  is  sure  to  be  heard  that  uniformity  is  necessary  for 
administrative  purposes.  That  depends  upon  what  administration  is  for. 
If  its  object  is  to  help  secure  good  instruction;  then  it  is  to  be  con- 
demned if  it  does  not  accomplish  that  end.  And,  provision  for  the  indi- 
viduality of  pupils  and  teachers  being  one  of  the  very  standards  by 
which  the  character  of  administration  must  be  tested,  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  administrators  of  schools  is  to  overcome  the  tendency  to- 
ward uniformity,  rather  than  to  establish  it.  And,  if  the  proposed  plan 
— touching  the  curriculum — is  unsatisfactory  to  the  superintendents  of 
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the  city,  then  the  task  awaits  them  of  proposing  another  that  has  the 
same  purpose,  but  that  is  more  effective. 

3.    Character  of  Syllabi 

The  syllabi,  as  now  printed,  accomplish  two  things  in  the  main ;  i.  e., 
they  amplify  the  very  brifef  statements'  contained  in  the  curriculum 
propef;  and  they  ofifer  directions  and  suggestions  to  teachers  about 
method.    In  brief,  they  inform  merely. 

Their  purpose  seems  too  narrowly  conceived.  What  they  thus  pre- 
sent to  teachers  is  in  danger  of  lacking  significance,  like  much  of 
what  they  recommend  that  teachers  shall  present  to  children.  It  is  fair 
to  expect  that  leaders  in  a  great  system  of  education  will  ofifer  their  sug- 
gestions to  teachers  in  a  way  that  reveals  how  teaching  is  a  profession,, 
and,  hence,  in  a  way  to  stimulate  and  encourage.  The  information  given 
should  be  subordinated  to  the  uplift  furnished. 

To  this  end,  the  leading  working  aims  and  principles  of  instruction, 
that  control  selection  of  subject  matter  and  method,  should  be  stated.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that,  if  there  are  persons  who  ought  to  un- 
derstand, and  hold  the  aims  and  principles  of  teaching  in  mind,  it  is 
those  persons  who  are  doing  the  teaching. 

And  these  aims  and  principles  should  be  so  worded  and  illustrated 
that  their  direct  influence  on  practice  will  be  made  clear;  while  the  im- 
possibility of  there  being,  in  most  cases,  one  fixed  and  best  method  touch- 
ing details  will  be  established.  This  will  involve  an  appeal  to  the  teach- 
er's judgment  in  selection  of  methods.  In  this  way,  syllabi,  while  giving 
necessary  information,  might  surround  the  teacher  with  an  atmosphere 
of  freedom,  while  inspiring  her  by  their  breadth  of  thought. 
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SUPERVISION  BY  PRINCIPALS  OF  ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS 


A.    Standard  for  Judging  Quality  of  Supervision 

Relation  of  Principal  to  Aims  of  the  School 

The  principal,  as  the  head  of  the  school,  is  necessarily  in  pursuit  of 
whatever  aims  the  school  itself  stands  for.  Also  the  relative  importance 
of  these  aims  must  be  the  same  for  him  as  for  the  teachers,  and  others 
identified  with  their  accomplishment.  He  is  merely  the  leader  in  bring- 
ing them  to  completion.  (A  somewhat  detailed  discussion  of  these  aims 
is  included  in  Part  I  of  this  report,  treating  standards  for  judging  the 
quality  of  classroom  instruction  in  the  elementary  school,  p.  2i^i.) 

His  Two  Kinds  of  Duties,  and  Their  Relation  to  Each  Other 

Two  kinds  of  duties  confront  him  from  the  start,  whose  relation  to 
each  other  is  of  the  highest  significance.  On  the  one  hand,  he  has  to 
look  after  the  condition  of  the  building,  the  janitor's  service,  supplies, 
and  fire  drills ;  to  consult  with  parents  and  children  about  tardiness,  tru- 
ancy, other  misconduct,  and  health  of  pupils ;  and  to  advise  with  teach- 
ers about  these  same  things,  together  with  the  lighting  of  rooms,  adjust- 
ment of  seats,  care  of  desks,  and  books.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  such  an  organization  of  the  school  as  will  secure  a  high 
moral  tone,  and  for  such  assistance  to  teachers  as  will  place  the  instruc- 
tion on  a  high  plane.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  very  large  class  of 
duties,  that  are  largely  mechanical,  that  belong  to  the  general  manager 
and  business  man,  in  distinction  from  the  educator.  And  there  is  an- 
other large  class,  dealing  with  instruction  and  the  formation  of  good 
habits,  that  are  technical  in  character,  calling  for  skill  as  an  educator. 
Not  all  of  the  principal's  duties  fall  easily  in  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  groups,  but  in  the  main  the  distinction  is  valid.- 

Which  of  these  two  shall  dominate  the  other,  and  receive  the  greater 
portion  of  time,  is  one  of  the  first  questions  to  consider  in  judging  the 
efificienc)'^  of  a  principal.  If  he  is  primarily  a  business  manager,  he 
should  be  judged  as  such.  If  he  is  primarily  a  professional  leader,  he 
should  be  judged  very  differently.  The  purpose  of  the  school  leaves  no 
doubt  about  the  proper  decision  of  this  question,  for  it  makes  the  business 
management  of  a  school  only  a  prerequisite  to  its  other  more  important 
work  of  education.     Proper  attention  to  physical  conditions,  and  to  nu- 
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merotis  other  details  of  general  management,  only  secures  the  conditions 
on  which  effective  instruction  and  government  depend;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, merely  a  means  for  which  the  latter  are  the  ends.  This  being  true, 
a  principal  of  a  school  must  be  closely  identified  with  instruction;  and 
he  must  be  judged,  primarily,  as  a  leader  in  that  field;  i.  e.,  as  a  super- 
visor of  instruction. 

Dependence  of  Principal  on  His  Teachers 

With  a  large  school  under  his  control,  the  principal  can  accomplish 
comparatively  little  alone.  In  organizing  the  school,  so  that  the  active 
interest  of  children  is  enlisted  in  favor  of  good  order  and  uplifting  con- 
ditions, he  is  directly  dependent  upon  his  teachers;  and,  in  presenting 
ideas  so  that  they  shall  exert  a  strong  influence  on  pupils,  he  must,  like- 
wise, work  almost  entirely  through  his  teachers.  His  main  relationship, 
as  an  educational  leader,  therefore,  is  to  his  teachers,  and  the  influence 
that  he  exerts  upon  them,  in  kind  and  degree,  is  the  chief  measure  of  his 
worth  to  the  school. 


Standard  for  Judging  the  Efficiency  of  a  Principal's  Supervision 

The  leading  factors  in  effective  classroom  instruction  have  already 
been  enumerated  (pp.  211-213).  According  to  that  enumeration,  one  of  the 
great  duties  of  the  teacher  is  to  inspire  her  pupils  to  desire  to  be  and  do 
specific  things  that  are  worth  while.  Of  course,  a  vital  condition  under 
which  this  can  be  accomplished  is  that  the  teacher  herself  be  filled  with 
purpose.  She  must  hold  the  ultimate  objects  of  her  instruction  in  mind 
continually,  and  must  comprehend  the  specific  purposes  of  large  topics 
that  she  is  presenting,  as  well  as  their  relation  to  those  aims  that  are 
more  distant.  Her  own  enthusiasm  and  her  insight  into  the  relation  of 
the  curriculum  to  active  living  will  greatly  affect  her  influence  on  the 
motives  of  her  pupils.  One  great  function  of  the  principal,  therefore,  is 
to  contribute  to  her  enthusiasm,  and  to  this  insight. 

We  have  seen  that  the  teacher  should  accustom  pupils  to  a  careful 
organization  of  ideas,  for  the  sake  of  clearness  and  force.  Of  course, 
her  own  ideas  should  exhibit  these  qualities  plainly,  in  the  field  of  both 
subject  matter  and  method.  This  is,  by  no  means,  easy;  and,  therefore, 
a  second  duty  of  the  principal  is  to  aid  her  actively  in  this  whole  matter, 
showing  her  often  how  she  has  failed  to  secure  good  organization,  and 
how  the  failure  might  have  been  avoided. 

A  third  task  of  the  classroom  teacher  is  to  lead  children  to  weigh 
the  relative  values  of  facts,  until  considerations  of  value  become  as  prom- 
inent in  their  intellectual  work  as  in  the  business  world.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  be  constantly  alive  to  varying  worths,  herself,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  object.    Otherwise,  she  will  overlook  the  whole  matter. 

A  third  responsibility  of  the  principal,  therefore,  is  to  instill  in  the 
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teacher  the  conviction  that  he  is  ever  on  the  lookout  for  this  quaUty,  in 
his  observation  of  her  instruction,  and  to  advisfe  with  her  frequently 
about  methods  of  improvement  in  this  direction. 

Finally,  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  inculcating  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence among  her  pupils,  so  that  they  will  subordinate  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  to  themselves;  so  that  they  will  think  their  own 
thoughts,  in  their  own  way;  so  that  they  will  take  the  ipitiative  often, 
and  practice  self-reliance  in  other  ways  also.  The  teacher  cannot  do 
this,  cannot  secure  self-expression,  unless  she,  herself,  is  practicing  it; 
unless  she  is  clearly  c&nscious  of  her  own  freedom  to  say  and  do  what 
she  sincerely  believes  in.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  principal,  therefore,  to 
surround  the  teacher  with  such  an  atmosphere  as  will  encourage  her  to 
think  her  own  thoughts,  and  to  express  them  frankly,  i.  e.,  to  be  her 
normal  self;  also  to  impress  upon  her  that  he  is  ever  watchful  of  her 
provision  for  self-expression  among  her  pupils. 

In  brief,  the  principal,  as  a  professional  leader,  is  working  for  the 
same  ends  as  the  classroom  teacher,  but  his  pupils  are  the  teachers  them- 
selves. His  worth  is  to  be  judged,  primarily,  by  his  skill  as  a  leader, 
as  a  teacher  of  teachers,  just  as  theirs  is  to  be  judged  by  their  skill  as 
teachers  of  children.  Thus,  his  first  duty  is  to  his  teachers,  to  help  them 
grow  professionally. 

And,  in  the  performance  of  this  duty,  he  is  subject  to  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  method  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  should  illustrate  them 
continually  in  his  contact  with  them.  For  that  reason,  he  cannot  be 
merely  a  judge  of  instruction,  an  inspector;  for,  as  such,  he  only  passes 
upon  the  quality  of  a  teacher's  work,  without  aiding  her  greatly  to  im- 
prove. Nor  can  he  be  a  dictator,  merely  giving  her  directions  about 
what  to  do;  for  as  such  he  emphasizes  obedience  in  intellectual  matters, 
and  thus  puts  restraint  about  her,  while  it  is  his  duty  to  make  her  feel 
free.  He  is  prevented  from  assuming  these  relations  to  his  teachers,  for 
the  same  reasons  that  they  are  prevented  from  assuming  them  toward 
their  pupils.  His  general  relation  to  his  teachers,  therefore,  is  that  of 
an  adviser,  basing  his  advice  on  reason,  and  granting  their  right  to  re- 
ject it.  This  relationship  is  especially  worthy  of  emphasis  in  a  great 
system  of  schools,  where  uniformity  in  matters  not  pertaining  to  instruc- 
tion is  of  the  highest  importance. 

With  the  attitude  of  an  adviser,  he  must  prove  helpful  to  his  teachers 
by  connecting  the  details  of  their  classroom  instruction  with  the  aims  and 
principles  of  education ;  to  the  extent  that  he  can  •  do  this,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  in  which  he  does  it,  he  is  efficient  as  an  educational 
leader  or  supervisor. 
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B.    Application  of  This  Standard 

Proportion  of  Time  Spent  in  Supervision 

In  October,  191 1,  we  sent  a  questionnaire  to  eighty-three  elementary- 
school  principals,  one  of  the  questions  touching  upon  the  proportion  of 
time  spent  by  the  principal  on  administration  and  on  supervision. 
Thirty-two  of  the  replies,  taken  at  random  from  Brooklyn,  Manhattan, 
and  the  Bronx,  show  an  average  of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  school  time  spent  in  administrative  duties,  as  distinguished  from 
the  work  of  supervision. 

Character  of  the  Supervision 

I.     As  Learned  by  Observation,  and  by  Interviews  with  Principals 

Let  us  now  consider  the  character  of  the  supervision  that  takes 
place.  The  principals  have  uniformly  responded  very  readily  to  our 
requests  for  information  about  the  principals'  work.  One  of  the  re- 
quests was  the  privilege  of  accompanying  the  principal  as  he  supervised, 
and  listening  to  any  remarks  that  he  made,  either  to  the  teacher  before 
her  class,  or  to  her  class  in  her  presence,  or  to  the  teacher  in  private 
after  her  class  was  dismissed.  Many  extremely  interesting  observations 
were  thus  made,  and,  while  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are 
exceptions  to  many  of  the  statements  immediately  following,  possibly 
to  every  one,  the  facts  collected  indicate  the  prevalence  of  the  following 
four  practices : 

a.  The  amount  of  time  spent  by  a  principal  with  any  one  teacher, 
at  any  one  time,  is  extremely  small.  For  example,  one  principal,  when 
asked  what  his  plan  of  supervision  was,  replied :  "I  am  busy  with  ad- 
ministrative matters  from  9  till  10.30  a.  m.  Then  I  regularly  spend 
one  hour  in  supervision."  "What  do  you  do?"  was  asked.  "I  make 
the  rounds,  visiting  each  room."  "How  many  rooms  have  you?" 
"Fifty-two,"  was  the  reply.  Many  principals  thus  plan  to  "make  the 
rounds"  every  day,  spending  a  minute  or  two  in  each  room,  occupying 
at  least  half  of  their  entire  time  for  supervision  in  this  way. 

Invariably,  when  the  principal  was  asked  to  allow  the  visitor  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  tour  of  supervision,  the  principal  was  requested  to 
follow  his  usual  plan  and  remain  as  long  in  any  one  room  as  he  ordinar- 
ily would.  In  this  way,  often  five,  six,  and  seven  rooms  in  one  school 
were  visited.  Taking  all  the  visits  together,  the  average  time  was  prob- 
ably not  over  six  minutes.  Very  seldom  did  any  principal  care  to  remain 
longer  than  ten  minutes  with  one  teacher. 

b.  Although  the  principal  was  asked  to  allow  the  visitor  to  hear 
any  remarks  that  he  might  make  to  any  teacher,  as  a  rule,  no  remarks 
were  made.     One  principal  stated,  in  starting  out:  "Of  course,  I  shall 
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not  say  anything  unless  something  is  going  wrong,"  and  nothing  proved 
to  be  going  wrong.  Almost  every  principal  was  plainly  welcome  in 
each  room,  as  judged  by  the  attitude  of  teacher  and  pupils,  and  he  usu- 
ally seemed  in  sympathy  with  the  instruction;  but  silence  was  his  rule. 
Of  course,  some,  and,  perhaps,  much,  of  this  quiet  may  have  been  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  visitor. 

c.  Naturally,  most  of  the  remarks  that  were  made  were  offered  in 
the  privacy  of  the  principal's  office.  One  striking  characteristic  of  those 
interviews  with  individual  teachers  was,  again,  their  shortness.  They 
seldom  lasted  more  than  three  or  four  minutes. 

d.  The  final  fact  of  interest  was  the  content  of  the  remarks.  Most 
of  the  principals  showed  great  tact  in  freeing  the  teachers  from  embar- 
rassment. But,  usually,  the  principal  had  set  aside  no  ti,me  for  special 
preparation  for  the  interview;  and  he  apparently  felt  no  need  of  special 
study  for  it,  since  he  made  no  request  for  time  for  reflection.  What 
was  said,  therefore,  touched  only  such  matters  as  came  at  first  thought; 
the  points  were,  necessarily,  few  in  number,  they  were  introduced  with- 
out much  reference  to  organization,  and  they  received  no  fundamental 
treatment.  There  was,  usually,  nq  sign  that  any  particular  question  was 
being  followed  up  in  the  various  grades,  or  with  a  particular  teacher. 
Also,  the  conviction  seemed  to  t>e  common  that,  on  account  of  the  large 
-number  of  teachers,  only  a  few  minutes  should  be  spent  in  conference 
with  any  one  teacher. 

2.     As  Learned  Through  Reports  from  Teachers 

Altogether,  not  less  than  one  hundred  teachers,  representing  all  parts 
of  the  city,  have  expressed  their  opinion  about  the  helpfulness  of  the 
supervision  of  their  instruction  by  principals,  in  ways  that  have  been  of 
service  to  us.  Many  of  these  teachers  have  known  at  the  time  that  their 
-statements  were  to  be  used;  many  others  have  been  entirely  unconscious 
of  the  fact.  Much  care  has  been  used  to  secure  as  extensive  and  repre- 
sentative an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible. 

a.     Statements  Concerning  Individual  Help  Received 

One  teacher  of  an  8B  class,  when  asked  to  what  extent  he  had  re- 
ceived helpful  suggestions  from  higher  authorities,  replied,  "No  help 
at  all."  He  had  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  system.  Another  teacher, 
who  had  been  asked  four  or  five  questions  by  the  visitor  about  his  plan 
of  work,  when  asked  the  further  question,  "How  often  and  how  long  has 
any  principal  or  superintendent  discussed  your  instruction^  with  you, 
either  its  method,  or  the  selection  of  subject  matter?"  replied,  "Prac- 
tically not  at  all."  Then  he  added,  "You  have  shown  more  curiosity, 
and  have  quizzed  me  and  talked  with  me  longer  than  have  all  the  prin- 
cipals and  superintendents  in  my  twenty-one  years  of  experience  in  the 
New  York  City  system." 
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Of  fourteen  teachers  who  were  asked  by  one  visitor  "What  positive 
help  do  you  receive  from  your  principal?"  thirteen  replied,  "No  definite 
help."  One  said  that  she  had  received  positive  help,  but  could  give  no 
example.  Most  of  them  expressed  surprise  that  a  question  should  be 
asked  so  foreign  to  their  experience.  Some  stated  that  their  principal 
could  help  them,  if  he  had  more  time. 

One  teacher  said,  "My  principal  visits  me,  perhaps,  one-half  hour 
per  term.  But  we  have  no  discussion  together,  and  he  gives  practi- 
cally no  criticisms.  My  former  principal  was  more  helpful ;  he  gave 
model  lessons."  One  teacher,  who  has  been  seven  years  in  the  system, 
stated  that  he  had  never  received  any  real  criticism  from  any  higher  of- 
ficer. In  one  school,  several  teachers  together  agreed  that,  "No  one 
ever  discusses  methods  with  us,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  and  help- 
mg. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  reproduce  other  replies  here,  since  they  are  of  the 
same  general  nature. 

b.    Statements  Concerning  Conferences  of  Teachers  Held  by  Principals 

Since  many  superintendents  of  schools  exert,  perhaps,  their  main  in- 
fluence upon  their  teachers  through  teachers'  meetings,  it  is  important, 
in  this  connection,  to  consider  the  value  of  such  meetings  held  by  prin- 
cipals. 

The  conferences  to  which  teachers  are  called,  say  very  many  teach- 
ers, are  not  conferences  at  all.  They  are  meetings  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal offers  a  list  of  directions,  or  orders,  usually  about  routine  matters, 
but  sometimes  about  the  more  serious  aspects  of  instruction.  On  such 
occasions  there  is,  usually,  no  general  discussion- — not  even  an  attempt 
at  discussion.  Frequently,  when  a  teacher  has  been  asked  by  a  visitor 
if  she  felt  free  to  disagree  with  her  principal,  and  debate  a  question,  she 
has  smiled  and  replied,  "No,  it  would  not  be  wise."  Indeed,  it  is  com- 
mon for  teachers  to  declare  that  mental  independence  and  insubordina- 
tion are  considered  as  practically  synonymous  throughout  the  system; 
hence,  fear  of  punishment  by  a  low  mark — such  as  a  C,  that  very  seri- 
ously checks  promotion — prevents  freedom  of  expression. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  principals,  here  and  there,  who  cer- 
tainly have  admirable  plans  for  teachers'  meetings.  For  example,  one 
principal  selects  one  of  his  best  teachers  as  a  grade  leader  in  each  grade. 
He  meets  this  group  of  leaders  oftener  in  conference  than  the  other 
teachers;  but  all  meet  for  real  discussion  frequently.  Another  principal 
has  the  habit  of  making  his  first  approach  to  the  discussion  of  a  principle 
of  education  in  conference  with  all  his  teachers,  and  he  often  makes  it 
entirely  apart  from  the  work  of  any  particular  teacher,  because  he  thinks 
that  his  older  teachers — with  their  fixed  habits  and  prejudices — can  be 
more  easily  reached  in  this  impersonal  way. 

But,  in  general,  the  teachers  who  have  been  interviewed  with  regard 
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to  the  nature  of  principals'  conferences  are  agreed  that  instruction  oc- 
cupies a  very  small  place  in  them;  that  discussion  in  them  is  rare,  and 
that  they  depress,   rather  than   stimulate,   the  teachers. 


C.    Facts  Indicating  That  These  Conditions  Are  Representative  of  the  City 

at  Large 

The  preceding  statements  are  the  results  of  reports  from  observa- 
tions and  interviews  with  a  small  minority  of  the  entire  teaching  force  in 
the  city.  Taken  alone,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
basis  for  general  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  supervision  by  principals. 
What  other  facts  can  be  offered,  that  either  tend  to  support  these  state- 
ments, or  to  disprove  them?    There  are  several. 


I.    Prominence  of  Administrative  Duties  of  Principals  and  Its  Effect 

The  first  facts  bear  on  the  prominence  of  administrative  duties  of 
principals.  As  already  stated,  it  is  probable  that  two-thirds  of  all  the 
time  and  energy  of  principals  is  devoted  to  these  duties  especially.  In  a 
city  growing  as  rapidly  as  Greater  New  York  there  is  temptation  to 
spend  all  one's  efforts  in  this  direction;  and,  unless  one  clearly  distin- 
guishes between  the  two  kinds  of  work',  administration  and  supervision, 
and  energetically  subordinates  the  one  to  the  other,  the  temptation  will 
not  be  overcome.  Reports  received  from  principals  themselves  (referred 
to  on  p.  336),  show  that  some  of  them  attempt  no  distinction  between 
these  two  classes  of  duties.  If,  then,  they  do  whatever  at  the  time 
seems  most  pressing,  they  are  almost  sure  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
details  of  administration. 

But  many  principals  who  make  some  distinction  here,  and  who 
greatly  desire  to  identify  themselves  extensively  with  instruction,  ad- 
mit that  it  is  impossible  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  more  immediate  pres- 
sure of  other  tasks.  Every  principal,  for  example,  is  held  directly  re- 
sponsible for  the  correctness  of  all  reports  that  issue  from  his  school. 
Even  in  signing  the  salary  sheet,  he  must  certify  that  none  of  the  regu- 
lations, by-laws,  etc.,  has  been  violated;  or  that  all  violations  have  been 
reported.  He  must  report  on  the  condition  of  the  building,  on  heating, 
ventilation,  cleanliness,  repairs,  seating,  lighting,  fire  drills;  must  make 
out  estimates  of  supplies  needed,  must  see  to  their  distribution  and  ad- 
justment; must  interview  parents;  must  know  absentees  and  follow  up 
cases  of  truancy,  and  attend  to  other  cases  of  misconduct.  Besides  all 
this,  he  must  see  to  the  execution  of  a  large  number  of  directions  from 
higher  school  authorities.  He  must  attend  to  all  these  matters  and  more, 
quite  apart  from  those  pertaining  directly  to  instruction.  Also  his  ef- 
ficiency as  a  principal,  he  believes,  is  likely  to  be  judged  by  his  superior 
officers,  primarily  by  his  promptness  and  accuracy  in  regard  to  these 
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more  mechanical,  but  tangible  matters ;  for  that  reason  he  is  almost  com- 
pelled to  consume  his  energies  in  things  external  to  instruction. 

2.    Great  Size  of  Many  Schools  and  Its  Effect 

The  large  size  of  many  of  the  schools — some  having  between  4,000 
and  5,000  children — greatly  intensifies  this  difficulty.  The  princi- 
pals interviewed  have  expressed  themselves,  almost  unanimously,  as  to 
the  proper  size;  maintaining  that  a  school  should  number, only  so  many 
teachers  as  the  personal  acquaintance  and  influence  of  the  principal  can 
effectively  reach;  and  the  outside  limit  is  about  thirty,  with  1,500  chil- 
dren. Many  would  much  prefer  to  limit  the  number  of  children  to 
1,000. 

This  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  for,  the  larger  the  school,  the  greater 
the  pressure  on  the  principal  to  do  solely  administrative  work.  The 
furnishing  of  assistant  principals,  one  to  every  twenty  teachers  or  so, 
beyond  twenty-eight,  is  by  no  means  a  remedy  for  this  evil.  One  rea- 
son is  that  many  of  these  assistant  principals  are  spending  most  of  their 
time  in  clerical  or  other  routine  work.  Being  assistants,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  principal,  they  assist  him  in  doing  the  work  that  is  most 
pressing  upon  him.  There  is  great  waste  of  money  at  this  point,  in  al- 
lowing assistant  principals  to  do  work  at  two  to  three  times  the  rate  of 
pay  that  the  work  itself  requires. 

But  a  deeper  reason  for  the  failure  of  a  plan,  which  assumes  that 
assistant  principals  can  do  the  work  of  a  principal,  is  that  active  super- 
vision of  instruction  is  something  that  cannot  be  easily  delegated.  While 
the  criticism  of  instruction,  whether  positive  or  negative,  should  be  based 
on  technical  reasons,  rather  than  on  authority,  it  constantly  involves  per- 
sonal relations;  it  often  severely  tests  temper,  as  well  as  respect  for 
ability.  It  is  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  teacher  who  is 
adversely  criticized  to  question  the  fitness  of  an  assistant  to  act  as  critic, 
when,  if  that  same  assistant  were  principal  in  full  charge,  there  would 
be  no  question.  A  teacher,  therefore,  may  be  inclined  to  appeal  over 
the  head  of  the  assistant,  to  the  principal  himself,  to  settle  a  disagree- 
ment, or,  at  least,  to  show  disrespect  for  an  assistant.  This  tendency 
necessarily  makes  the  assistant  principal  very  wary  about  offering  any 
negative  criticism,  and  some  omit  it  entirely  on  that  account.  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  almost  every  assistant  principal  is  looking  for- 
ward to  a  principalship — an  ambition  that  is  laudable,  but  one  that  docs 
not  tend  to  eliminate  friction  between  the  principal  and  an  assistant. 

Further,  the  very  attitude  of  supervisors  toward  education  is  affected 
by  the  size  of  a  school.  If  a  school  is  small  enough  to  allow  personal 
relations  to  prevail,  it  seems  reasonable  to  strive  toward  recognition  of 
the  individuality  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  But  let  the  number  of  pu- 
pils rise  into  thousands  and  it  begins  to  seem  hopeless  to  try  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  individual  qualities  of  anybody.     The  larger  the  school, 
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the  more  nearly  the  factory  spirit  is  approached.  The  absolute  necessity 
of  mass  action  in  all  external  matters  is  self-evident;  and  that  spirit  is 
carried  over  directly  into  the  instruction  itself.  Thus,  the  very  ideals  of 
supervisors — both  as  to  the  characteristics  of  good  instruction,  and  as 
to  what  they  themselves  shall  stand  for  with  their  teachers — are  seriously 
affected  by  the  size  of  the  schools. 

In  brief,  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  smaller  schools  is  largely 
crowded  out  by  administrative  duties;  but,  in  the  larger  schools,  super- 
vision is  necessarily  even  less  efficient. 

3.    Lack  of  Authority  Among  Principals  and  Its  Effect 

Remembering  that  much  less  than  half  of  the  time  and  energy  of 
principals  goes  to  supervision,  nominally  the  main  thing,  let  us  consider 
the  degree  of  freedom  that  the  principal  enjoys  to  do  what  he  believes 
to  be  needed  in  his  school,  as  far  as  he  has  time. 

a.    Lack  of  Authority  as  to  Lines  of  Study 

The  separate  lines  of  work,  called  studies,  that  are  pursued  in  each 
grade,  are  determined  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Aside  from 
one  slight  option  in  the  eighth  grade,  the  principal  has  no  authority  in 
this  matter. 

b.  Lack  of  Authority  as  to  Content  of  Each  Branch  of  Study 

What  the  subject  matter  shall  be,  in  each  subject,  is  also  determined 
for  him.  Section  40  (paragraph  8),  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  declares  that,  "The  Board  of  Superintendents  shall,  from 
time  to  time,  issue  syllabuses  in  the  various  branches  taught,  which  shall 
be  regarded  as  the  minimum  amount  of  work  required  in  such 
branches."  At  the  beginning  of  the  course  in  mathematics  is  the  state- 
ment that  "Both  the  course  of  study  and  the  syllabus  provide  for  mini- 
mum requirements";  and,  while  most  of  the  other  courses  and  syllabi 
contain  no  such  specific  statement;  and,  while  some  of  the  branches,  be- 
yond question,  contain  too  much  subject  matter  to  be  followed  closely, 
the  general  understanding,  as  stated  to  us  both  by  principals^  and  teach- 
ers, is  that  the  above  by-law  is  to  be  obeyed  as  nearly  as  possible.  In 
other  words,  the  principal  has  practically  no  authority  as  to  the  content 
of  the  various  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

c.  Lack  of  Authority  as  to  Amount  of  Time  for  Each  Study 

The  number  of  minutes  per  week  to  be  devoted  to  each  subject  of 
study  is  also  largely  fixed  for  the  principal  by  the  Board  of  Superinten- 
dents.   Where  there  is  likely  to  be  some  doubt  about  how  the  time  should 
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be  divided,  in  case  a  subject  is  not  taught  every  day,  even  the  exact 
length  of  each  period  of  recitation  is  also  fixed.  For  example,  in  the 
seventh  year  theix  are  120  minutes  per  week  allowed  for  geography,  and 
this  must  be  divided  into  three  periods.  Some  of  the  superintendents 
have  stated  that  the  principal  is  given  great  freedom  in  time  allotment 
for  studies,  owing  to  the  number  of  minutes  per  week  set  aside  for 
"study  and  unassigned  time."  There  is  such  a  provision,  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  per  week  of  such  time,  for  any  one  grade,  is  235  minutes 
in  the  seventh  year.  But,  in  all  grades  above  the  third,  thirty  minutes 
of  this  time  per  day,  or  150  per  week,  is  set  aside  by  the  superintendents 
for  study  of  such  subjects  as  require  preparation.  That  leaves  85  min- 
utes per  week,  or  17  per  day,  as  the  maximum  amount  in  these  five 
grades  that  can  freely  be  assigned  by  the  principal.  The  amount  allowed 
in  the  first  three  grades  ranges  from  35  to  42  minutes  per  day.  Thus,  it 
is  seen  that  the  principal  is  given  only  a  slight  degree  of  freedom  in  al- 
lotting time  to  the  several  branches  of  study. 

d.     Lack  of  Authority  as  to  Method  of  Teaching 

The  two  topics  dealt  with  in  the  various  syllabi  are  subject  matter 
and  method,  the  latter  occupying,  probably,  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  space. 

In  treating  of  method,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers,  one  feasible  plan  is 
to  state  those  aims  and  principles  that  most  directly  influence  method, 
and  then  to  show  their  influence  by  means  of  illustrations.  In  this  way 
the  controlling  factors  in  the  presentation  of  ideas  are  made  clear,  while 
the  teachers  are  left  entirely  free  as  to  details.  There  is  little  suggestion 
of  this  kind  of  procedure  in  the  New  York  City  syllabi. 

Another  plan,  that  still  allows  much  freedom,  is  to  omit  reference  to 
aims  and  principles,  but  to  present  several  ways  of  treating  a  topic,  from 
among  which  teachers  may  choose  what  most  appeals  to  them.  In  this 
way  teachers  are  likely  to  get  glimpses  of  controlling  aims  and  principles, 
even  though  these  are  not  definitely  stated;  and  they  receive  some  guid- 
ance, while  left  free  from  narrow  restraint.  That  is  not  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  New  York  City  syllabi. 

A  third  plan  is  to  omit  reference  to  aims  and  principles,  and  to  ofiFer 
only  one  way  of  presenting  a  topic,  with  the  strong  suggestion  that  that 
way  be  followed.  That  fails  utterly  to  dignify  teaching,  to  be  sure,  and 
limits  the  teachers  very  narrowly.  But  that  is  the  plan  essentially  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  New  York  City  syllabi. 

One  important  standard  for  judging  excellence  in  the  method  of 
teaching  a  topic  is  found  in. the  extent  to  which  the  presentation  is  af- 
fected by  the  particular  conditions  in  a  given  class.  Yet,  such  a  stand- 
ard in  these  syllabi  is  conspicuously  absent.  In  providing  the  same  cur- 
riculum for  all  schools  of  the  city,  practically  without  suggestion  of  varia- 
tion, according  to  particular  conditions,  the  school  authorities  have  aban- 
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doned  all  idea  of  adaptation  to  individual  circumstances,  as  far  as  they 
well  could.  In  the  syllabi  dealing  with  method  the  same  spirit  is  in  con- 
trol ;  for  there  is  a  strikingly  prevalent  desire  shown  there  to  have 
particular  topics  taught  the  same  way  in  all  the  schools.  For  example, 
there  is  a  general  plan,  consisting  of  three  steps,  "for  the  appreciative 
reading  of  a  masterpiece"  in  literature;  another  plan,  consisting  of  three 
steps,  in  composition,  "for  a  study  of  a  specimen  of  narration,  descrip- 
tion, exposition,  and  familiar  letters  selected  from  literature" ;  another 
plan,  consisting  of  eight  steps,  in  geography,  for  "studying  a  country" ; 
and  another,  in  arithmetic,  consisting  of  eight  steps,  for  "learning  the 
combinations  of  each  table."  Why  there  should  be  this  uniformity  is 
not  discussed ;  but  that  the  desire  for  it  is  strong  is  evident. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  these  plans  are  only  "suggested,"  not 
required,  in  the  syllabi,  and  the  idea  that  particular  procedures  are  "re- 
quired" is  distinctly  disclaimed  in  some  places.  But,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  where  specific  directions  are  given,  the  word  should  is  used;  for 
example,  in  history,  in  the  6th  and  7th  years,  the  syllabi  state  that, 
"no  notes  should  be  dictated  by  the  teacher,  nor  should  home  study  be 
required  of  pupils."  In  a  few  places,  too,  in  the  midst  of  such  direc- 
tions, a  given  method  is  declared  to  be  "optional,"  which  makes  one 
question  the  optional  character  of  the  others. 

The  degree  of  restraint  placed  upon  teachers  by  these  specific  direc- 
tions depends  upon  how  seriously  the  teachers  interpret  them.  The  testi- 
mony of  principals  and  teachers,  and  our  own  observation,  justify  the 
assertion  that  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  have  -learned  to  take  them  quite 
seriously.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  the  field  of  method,  as  well 
as  in  adaptations  of  the  curriculum,  the  efforts  of  principals  are  fore- 
stalled by  the  syllabi.  The  main  points  in  method  are  already  determined 
for  them  when  they  take  charge  of  their  schools. 

e.     Diminished   Authority  Due   to   District   Superintendents   and   Special 

Supervisors 

Diminished  authority  among  principals,  owing  to  the  relation  that 
District  Superintendents  bear  to  them,  is  another  matter  of  importance. 
First  of  all,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  District  Superintendent 
rates  the  principals  under  him  each  year,  and  that  such  rating  is  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  the  principal's  promotion  in  position  and  salary.  The 
principal  is,  thus,  directly  subject  to  the  District  Superintendent. 

Meanwhile,  the  District  Superintendent  is  directly  related  to  the 
teachers  themselves.  He  is  required  to  rate  them,  also,  each  year,  and 
his  rating  is  a  very  influential  factor  in  their  promotion.  He  does  not 
necessarily  reach  the  teachers  through  the  principals;  in  fact,  he  very 
often  dictates  to  them  about  method  directly.  In  addition,  when  teachers 
are  dissatisfied  with  a  principal's  ruling,  they  can  appeal  over  the  prin- 
cipal's head  to  the  District  Superintendent. 
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The  effect  of  this  situation  upon  the  teachers  is  very  definite; 
i.  e.,  they  are  inclined  to  look  to  the  District  Superintendent,  rather  than 
to  the  principal,  as  their  head,  so  that  the  real  center  of  gravity  -of  the 
school  is  placed  entirely  outside  of  the  school  itself. 

For  example,  here  and  there  principals  are  found  who  do  not  believe 
in  having  teachers  keep  Plan  and  Progress  books,  i.  e.,  plans  of  work, 
and  records  of  work  accomplished.  But,  if  a  given  District  Superin- 
tendent requires  them,  they  must  be  kept  by  the  teachers.  Again,  here 
and  there  are  principals  who  are  opposed  to  one  fixed  plan  of  teaching 
all  countries  in  geography,  or  all  classic  selections  in  literature.  But, 
if  the  District  Superintendent  is  known  to  expect  such  plans,  the  teach- 
ers feel  the  necessity  of  obeying.  In  that  case,  also,  the  principal  may 
also  yield,  for  one  of  his  duties  is  to  protect  his  teachers  against  the 
.  mark,  C,  from  the  District  Superintendent.  Occasionally,  a  principal 
has  admitted  that  he  helps  his  teachers,  as  far  as  he  can — against  his  own 
convictions  of  what  is  sound — to  prepare  the  children  for  the  exact  kind 
of  test  that  the  District  Superintendent  is  known  to  give.  During  the 
time  not  required  for  that,  he  attempts  a  very  different  kind  of  work 
with  his  teachers,  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas.  Thus  the  syllabi 
touching  method  are  seen  to  be  binding  on  principals,  as  well  as  on 
teachers. 

The  requirements  of  the  District  Superintendent  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  statements  in  the  syllabi.  The  occasional  conferences 
that  the  District  Superintendents  hold,  whether  of  principals  or  teachers, 
occupy  the  time  mainly  with  directions  about  routine  matters,  or  with 
the  more  mechanical  phases  of  instruction.  But  even  when  the  vital  fac- 
tors of  instruction  are  treated,  the  Superintendent's  method  is  usually 
the  same,  i.  e.,  desired  changes  are  dictated,  that  presuppose  obedience 
on  the  part  of  all  concerned,  rather  than  scrutiny  and  discussion.  Thus 
it  is  seen  that  not  only  is  there  a  lack  of  real  educational  leadership  on 
the  part  of  the  District  Superintendents,  but  an  influence  is  exerted  by 
them  that  seriously  limits  the  freedom  of  the  principals. 

The  principal's  helplessness  is,  perhaps,  most  evident  in  his  relation 
to  special  supervisors.  In  a  certain  third  grade  the  regular  teacher  was 
holding  a  recitation  in  music,  in  which  the  entire  time  was  occupied  with 
drill  upon  certain  notes.  When  asked  why  she  so  emphasized  the  tech- 
nique, she  replied  that  she  did  not  believe  in  it,  but  that  there  were  twenty 
cards  with  notes  that  the  pupils  ^^■ere  expected  to  master  in  her  grade,  and 
that  this  work  consumed  all  the  time.  Later,  the  principal,  in  talking 
over  the  music,  likewise  opposed  the  plan,  but  stated  that  he  was  power- 
less to  modify  it.  So  here  was  a  situation  in  which  the  principal  and 
the  regular  class  teacher,  who  were  primarily  responsible  for  the  wel- 
fare of  those  children,  were  following  a  plan  to  which  both  were  op- 
posed. That  is  not  unusual.  It  would  seem  reasonable  that  a  principal, 
as  the  head  of  a  school,  and  as  the  representative  of  the  principles  of 
general  method,  would  be  given  an  active  voice  in  the  control  of  the 
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method  of  each  subject  taught  in  his  school.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant, when  we  recall  the  well-known  fact  that  persons  specializing  in  par- 
ticular subjects  so  often  have  little  acquaintance  with  the  broader 
aspects  of  education,  and,  on  that  account,  overlook  many  of  the  larger 
principles  that  should  govern  their  own  work. 

One  would  think  that  the  principals  of  the  elementary  schools,  ap- 
proximately 500  in  number,  could,  by  combining,  exert  a  powerful 
influence  upon  their  own  status  and  the  entire  educational  situation.  But 
there  is  no  established  avenue  of  approach  to  the  school  authorities  that 
are  over  them.  In  their  meetings,  from  time  to  time,  they  have  reached 
conclusions  and  sent  in  recommendations  to  these  higher  authorities,  but 
usually  without  result,  and  very  often  without  recognition.  This  has 
happened  so  often  that,  in  a  recent  meeting  of  principals,  consisting  of 
sixty  to  seventy-five  persons,  the  following'  statement  was  agreed  to  al- 
most unanimously  as  representing  their  view,  touching  their  relation  to 
the  authorities  over  them : 

"The  impression  has  been  created  among  principals  that  individual 
principals,  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  seem  to  have-  done  some 
notably  effective  work,  might  hope  for  recognition  or  even  consulta- 
tion ;  but  that  any  body  of  opinion  formed  at  a  conference  of  principals 
is  not  to  be  encouraged." 

On  account  of  the  power  of  the  District  Superintendent  over  the 
school,  some  of  the  principals  assert  outright  that,  instead  of  being  the 
primary  authority  in  their  schools,  they  are  merely  agents  of  the  Dis- 
trict Superintendents;  and  many  of  the  principals  feel  a  very  serious 
lack  of  freedom  on  account  of  this  influence. 

4.    The  Frequency  and  Manner  of  the  Rating  of  the  Teachers,  and  Effects 

One  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  (section  41,  para- 
graph 10)  requires  that  the  District  Superintendent  rate  every  teacher 
in  his  district  at  least  once  per  year.  This  rating  forms  a  very  important 
part  of  the  basis  for  judging  the  excellence  of  a  teacher  and,  conse- 
quently, her  right  to  promotion.  Since  a  District  Superintendent,  on  the 
average,  has  charge  of  about  700  teachers,  it  is  evident  that  he  must 
spend  a  large  part  of  his  time  merely  in  judging  teachers ;  he  be- 
comes, thereby,  an  inspector  rather  than  a  supervisor,  trying  to  discover 
what  is,  rather  than  endeavoring  to  improve  it.  Ordinarily,  there  is  no 
understanding  that  he  visits  teachers  in  order  to  help  them.  It  is  very 
common  to  hear  teachers  say  that  they  have  never  known  of  a  case 
where  a  District  Superintendent  talked  over  a  teacher's  instruction  with 
her,  in  order  to  help  her.  And,  since  he  can  spend  only  a  few  minutes 
with  any  one  teacher,  the  impression  that  he  receives  in  that  short  time 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  moment.  Commonly,  when  he  enters  a  build- 
ing, word  of  his  arrival  is  passed  rapidly  about,  and  the  one  absolute 
requirement,  as  the  teachers  state  it,  is  that  the  recitation  shall  go  "dead 
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smooth"  in  his  presence-.  The  reason  for  rehearsing  these  facts  here  is 
to  show  that  the  prominence  thus  given  to  the  rating  of  teachers  tends 
strongly  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  entire  staff  of  teachers  upon  it,  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  the  principal  to  interest  them  actively  in  phases  of 
instruction  not  concerned  with  such  rating. 

Next,  observe  the  basis  of  the  rating. 

Each  teacher  is  supposedly  marked  for  renewal  of  license  on  a  list 
of  seventeen  points,  which,  on  that  account,  exert  a  marked  influence  on 
the  quality  of  instruction;  the  list  used  for  later  promotion  of  teachers 
is  almost  exactly  the  same,  with  a  few  additional  points. 

The  seventeen  points  are  as  follows : 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 
14 

15 
16 

17 


Ability  to  comprehend  instructions. 

Ability  to  cooperate  with  other  teachers. 

Skill  in  blackboard  work. 

Skill  in  questioning. 

Skill  in  presentation. 

Use  of  objective  illustration. 

Power  to  interest. 

Thoroughness  of  drill. 

Self-control  and  manners. 

Use  of  English  language. 

Use  of  voice. 

Attendance. 

Punctuality. 

Personal  tidiness. 

Accuracy  in  keeping  records  and  making  reports. 

Control  of  class. 

Energy  and  success  in  self-improvement. 


The  first  important  fact  about  this  list  is  the  things  that  it  does  not 
include.  Eor  example,  if  a  teacher  has  established  a  close  personal  rela- 
tion with  her  pupils,  that  merit  finds  no  direct  recognition  in  this  list. 
If  she  is  working  with  them  individually,  to  an  unusual  degree,  or  is 
especially  successful  in  developing  their  self-reliance,  or  is  distributing 
the  work  unusually  well  among  them,  or  is  leading  them  to  appreciate 
the  relative  values  of  facts  carefully;  or,  if  she  is  herself  organizing  the 
subject  matter  with  care,  or  showing  rare  originality  or  enthusiasm,  no 
one  of  these  points  has  a  definite  place  in  this  list.  To  excel  in  these 
respects,  therefore,  does  not  plainly  count,  while  excellence  on  the  listed 
points  does  count.  Naturally,  then,  since  all  teachers  must  be  marked 
on  the  same  basis,  it  becomes  advisable  for  them  to  follow  the  list  closely. 
The  important  fact  again,  concerning  supervision,  is  that  this  list  largely 
determines  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  instruction,  whether  the 
principal  so  desires  or  not. 

Here,  then,  is  a  plan  according  to  which  a  marking  system  is  made 
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very  prominent,  and  the  basis  on  which  marks  are  given  is  made  ex- 
tremely narrow.  The  effect  upon  supervision  by  the  principal  is  that  he 
must  sympathize  with  tlie  teachers  in  their  attention  to  these  tests — or 
be  out  of  touch  with  them — and,  with  his  eye  on  this  list  of  points  for 
marking,  he  must  limit  his  efforts,  largely,  to  its  scope. 

Yet,  the  greatest  evil  in  the  general  plan  is  hardly  the  excessive 
prominence  of  tests — although  one  must  ask  why  they  should  be  so 
prominent,  when  they  certainly  are  not  a  help  to  teachers,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  teachers,  in  many  a .  schoof,  in  a  given  year  are  not  in 
line  for  renewal  of  license,  or  for  promotion,  during  that  year. 

Nor  is  the  principal  evil  found  in  the  fact  that  the  list  of  points,  on 
which  teachers  are  marked,  is  merely  incomplete.  A  list  could  never  be 
made  to  include  all  elements  of  good  instruction,  unless  it  became  so 
long  that  it  would  cease  entirely  to  be  usable. 

The  most  serious  evil — because  most  fundamental — is  the  general 
point  of  view  toward  education,  that  is  shown  in  this  list.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  assumption  here  that  the  value  of  instruction  should 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  elements  that  immediately  compose  it. 

Educators  get  a  hint  of  the  inadequacy  of  this  plan  by  their  exper- 
ience in  filling  out  recommendation  blanks  from  teachers'  agencies. 
Striking  facts  about  the  performance  of  that  task  are  the  rapidity  and 
thoughtlessness  with  which  it  is  usually  done  and  the  worthlessness  of 
the  statements  made. 

But  instruction  cannot  be  safely  judged  on  the  basis  of  the  factors 
that  compose  it.  We  judge  of  a  house  by  considering  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  built.  We  judge  of  a  machine  in  the  same  way,  and  even 
of  an  oration.  Instruction  should  be  rated  in  a  similar  manner.  As 
stated  in  the  discussion  of  standards  for  judging  the  quality  of  teaching 
(p.  213),  the  main  purposes  to  be  accomplished  must  form  the  standards 
by  which  its  excellence  shall  be  determined.  The  purposes  suggested  in 
that  connection  were :  ( i )  the  cultivation  of  ambitions,  purposes,  or  mo- 
tives on  the  part  of  children;  (2)  the  organization  of  subject  matter; 
(3)  the  weighing  of  relative  values  among  facts;  (4)  and,  finally,  the 
exercise  of  initiative  or  self-reliance  on  their  part.  , 

A  hasty  perusal  shows  how  completely  this  list  of  seventeen  points 
fails  to  suggest  any  of  the  purposes  of  teaching.  The  defect,  then,  is  not 
that  the  list  is  incomplete,  but  that  such  elements  of  instruction  are  not 
the  principal  things  to  observe.  A  detailed  list  might  occasionally  be 
used  by  a  supervisor  for  reference,  simply  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not 
entirely  overlooking  some  of  the  minor  things  in  teaching;  but  that  is 
probably  as  far  as  its  value  reaches. 

The  queries  suggested  in  this  list  can  be  easily  and,  perhaps,  cor- 
rectly answered  by  a  supervisor  with  almost  no  study.  And  even  though 
the  answers  be  correct,  the  main  features  of  the  recitation,  whether  good 
or  bad,  may  still  have  been  ignored.  The  explanation  is  that  the  things 
that  decide  the  quality  of  instruction  are  found  in  the  relation  that  its 
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elements  bear  to  its  purposes;  and  we  may  see  its  elements  clearly  with- 
out considering  this  relationship,  just  as  one  may  clearly  understand  the 
meaning  of  every  sentence  in  a  paragraph  without  grasping  its  central 
thought. 

Thirty  years  ago,  certain  teachers  of  geography  in  a  western  state 
took  great  pride  in  their  board  work  in  geography;  in  the  drawing  of  a 
continent,  for  example,  location  was  accurately  determined  by  numerous 
parallels  of  latitude,  and  by  meridians ;  the  coast  line  was  made  very 
heavy  by  rolling  the  chalk  on  its  sharp  edge  against  the  board,  and  then 
the  coast  was  shaded,  by  at  least  a  dozen  carefully  drawn  lines.  It  was 
excellent  board  work,  one  map  often  requiring  several  hours.  In  fact, 
it  was  too  good ;  and,  in  one  case,  the  Board  of  Trustees  forbade  the 
practice,  on  the  ground  that  the  purposes  of  the  instruction  did  not  war- 
rant so  much  work  of  that  sort.  The  teachers  had  become  so  absorbed 
in  the  details,  that  they  had  forgotten  what  the  details  were  for.  The 
writer  calls  to  mind  a  certain  recitation  that  was  rated  as  admirable  by 
a  number  of  experienced  superintendents,  until  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion from  the  teacher's  manner,  and  from  the  details  of  the  process,  to 
the  objects  that  it  was  supposed  to  accomplish.  Then  it  was  discovered 
that  it  had  not  accomplished  the  purposes  of  a  literature  recitation, 
and,  also,  that  it  had  not  accomplished  those  of  a  recitation  in 
reading,  although  it  had  avowedly  been  a  recitation  in  one  or  the 
other.  It  was,  accordingly,  finally  judged  a  failure.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  many  a  recitation  that  seems  good  in  its  details. 
Similarly,  some  recitations,  that  seem  poor  in  their  elements,  are 
found  to  be  excellent,  when  judged  in  the  light  of  their  principal  pur- 
poses. 

The  very  ease  with  which  this  New  York  City  blank  can  be  filled 
out  should  make  one  suspicious  of  its  worth.  The  judging  of  instruc- 
tion is  not  so  mechanical  a  task,  nor  so  simple.  One  must  approach  a 
recitation  with  the  main  objects  in  mind  that  the  recitation  is  to 
accomplish,  and  ever  hold  them  in  mind ;  that  is  the  first  requisite ;  then 
one  must  trace  the  connection  between  the  means  adopted  and  these 
ends.  That  is  a  task  that  varies  greatly  with  each  study  and  with  al- 
most every  new  recitation,  and  one  that  almost  always  requires  careful 
study. 

This  New  York  City  list,  therefore,  has  an  injurious  effect  on  the 
supervision  of  the  elementary  schools,  because  it  influences  the  prin- 
cipal— who  must  assist  the  District  Superintendent  in  evaluating  instruc- 
tion— to  judge  the  worth  of  teaching,  without  reference  to  the  standards 
that  determine  worth;  and,  by  keeping  this  up,  he  becomes  so  occupied 
with  the  details  of  instruction  that  he  loses  sight  of  the  very  purposes 
of  instruction,  and  of  the  school,  as  a  whole.  One  of  the  striking  facts 
about  the  elementary  schools  here  is  the  disregard  of  the  higher  aims 
of  instruction.  Also,  any  principal  or  superintendent  who  spends  much 
of  his  time  mafking  teachers  on  the  basis  of  such  a  detailed  list — not  hav- 
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ing  approached  his  task  in  a  way  that  compels  him  to  think  deeply — will 
become  less  thoughtful  every  year,  until  he  will  cease  to  be  a  leader. 

There  is  another  peculiarity  of  this  list  that  is  almost  as  serious  as 
its  superficiality;  and  that  is  its  strong  suggestion  that  instruction  is  to 
be  judged  almost  solely  in  terms  of  what  the  teacher  does.  It  is  the 
teacher's  self-control  and  manners;  the  teacher's  skill  in  blackboard 
work ;  the  teacher's  use  of  English ;  the  teacher's  personal  tidiness ;  the 
teachei's  power,  accuracy,  etc.,  etc.,  that  shall  be  considered.  Now,  why 
should  the  teacher  thus  be  the  whole  object  of  attention?  If  the  chil- 
dren's conduct  is  the  thing  we  are  after,  why  should  not  that  be  the 
primary  object  of  consideration  in  class?  In  other  words,  instruction  in 
the  main  should  be  judged  in  terms,  not  of  what  the  teacher  does,  but 
of  what  the  child  does.  The  principal  standard  for  judging  instruction, 
therefore,  should  consist  of  an  enumeration  of  its  few  leading  purposes; 
and  these  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  pupil's  activity.  It  is  the 
children's  motives  that  we  are  primarily  interested  in ;  the  children's  or- 
ganization of  ideas,  their  weighing  of  values,  and  their  exercise  of  initi- 
ative. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation  in  these  elementary  schools.  Independ- 
ently of  the  principal  the  rating  of  his  teachers  is  made  very  prominent. 
The  basis  of  this  rating  directs  the  attention  of  all  concerned  away  from 
the  aims  of  instruction  to  its  details  alone;  and  it  is  stated  in  terms  of 
the  teacher's  activity,  not  of  the  pupil's.  If  a  high-minded  progressive 
principal  takes  charge  of  a  school,  determined  to  improve  his  teachers, 
he  has  the  task  of  focusing  their  attention  away  from  these  examinations ; 
away  from  the  details  of  this  list,  to  the  high  objects  of  teaching,  and 
away  from  their  own  activity  to  that  of  their  pupils'.  Here  is  a  partial 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  instruction  in  the  city  is  on  so  low  a  plane. 
(See  page  253.) 

5.    Lack  of  Theory  as  to  Method  of  Supervising 

An  additional  point  throwing  light  on  the  efficiency  of  supervision  by 
principals  is  found  in  the  extent  to  which  the  theory  of  supervision  ap- 
pears to  be  developed  among  them.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that,  ' 
if  there  is  a  lack  of  such  theory,  they  are  no  worse  off  than  most  prin- 
cipals elsewhere,  since  there  is  little  literature  bearing  on  the  subject. 
Going  directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter — if  the  principals  as  a  body 
were  asked  the  question,  "What  plan  have  you  for  the  preservation  and 
development  of  the  individuality  of  your  teachers,  so  that  they  in  turn 
can  the  better  preserve  and  develop  the  individuality  of  their  pupils?" 
a  very  great  majority  of  them — so  far  as  the  observations  of  the  vis- 
itors allow  a  conclusioh-.-would  have  practically  no  answer. 

The  use  of  model  teaching  by  principals  has  already  been  mentioned 
on  page  338;  and  further  improvement  of  teachers  by  a  principal  is 
usually  based  on  observation  of  their  teaching.     The  little  use  made  of 
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such  observation  as  a  source  of  valuable  material  for  conferences  vi^ith 
the  entire  corps  of  teachers  has  already  been  referred  to  (page  337). 
Yet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  wrant  of  well-developed  plans  in 
this  respect  is  not  altogether  chargeable  against  the  principals  themselves. 
Administrative  detail  is  ever  pressing  upon  them;  indeed,  so  much  of  it 
is  communicated  to  them  by  their  superior  officers  with  the  object  of  its 
being  communicated  to  the  teachers  that,  when  principals  find  the  teach- 
ers together,  they  cannot  easily  avoid  the  temptation  to  occupy  the  time 
with  office  routine. 

But  the  possibilities  of  the  improvement  of  teachers  through  super- 
vision that  aims  at  discussion  of  their  instruction — much  of  it  individual 
discussion — are  great.  What  theory  prevails  among  the  principals  in 
regard  to  that  kind  of  supervision? 

Let  us  first  see  what  some  of  the  theory  might  be,  irrespective  of 
actual  conditions. 

There  is  one  plan  of  observation  and  discussion  that  may,  perhaps, 
most  suitably  be  called  intensive.  According  to  it,  the  supervisor,  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  thirty  minutes  of  instruction  involves  a  good 
share  of  all  the  factors  that  there  are  in  teaching — just  as  a  thirty- 
minute  interview  with  a  man  will  reveal  a  good  share  of  all  the  factors 
in  his  character — makes  the  whole  of  a  recitation  his  smallest  unit  of 
observation,  during  a  good  portion  of  his  visits  with  teachers.  And, 
desiring  to  impress  his  teachers  with  his  conception  of  the  magnitude  of 
a  single  instruction  period,  he  subjects  each  one  that  he  witnesses  to 
study,  endeavoring  to  discover  how  it  was  related  to  the  aims  and  prin- 
ciples of  education,  wherein  it  was  strong,  wherein  weak,  and  wherein 
it  might  have  been  improved.  Such  questions  can  seldom  be  answered 
offhand.  And,  in  trying  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  remembers  that 
he  is  also  a  teacher,  in  this  case  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  same  general  requirements  of  good  presentation  to  which  the 
teacher  herself  is  subject  in  class. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  his  criticism  will  be  as  adverse  as  the  situa- 
tion requires ;  but  it  must  also  be  constructive.  Earnest  teachers  are  not 
seeking  mere  praise ;  they  want  help.  And  they  will  raise  no  objection  to 
adverse  criticism,  if  valuable  constructive  criticism  follows. 

Second:  The  criticisms  offered,  both  adverse  and  constructive, 
are  helpful  largely  to  the  extent  that  they  are  based  on  reasons — such 
as  aims  and  principles  of  education — rather  than  on  personal  authority. 
To  ignore  this  fact  and  base  statements  on  personal  opinion  quickly 
arouses  antagonism  and  defeats  the  objects  aimed  at. 

Third:  Since  the  principal  is  desiring  to  influence  the  teacher's 
conduct  in  class,  he  has  chosen  a  most  difficult  task,  and  his  ideas  must 
be  presented  with  all  possible  force.  They  rr^ust,  therefore,  be  so  ar- 
ranged that  all  those  bearing  upon  a  particular  point  are  brought  together 
in  good  sequence;  there  must  be  enough  of  them,  too,  to  produce  a  cu- 
mulative effect.     And  all  of  them,  taken  together,  must  be  so  ordered 
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that  the  main  suggestions  seem  few  and  simple.  In  short,  the  princi- 
pal's ideas  must  be  so  organized  as  to  produce  conviction. 

Fourth:  The  lecture  form  of  presentation  is  as  unfitting  for  him  as 
for  the  teachers.  The  teacher  does  not  care  to  be  lectured  to ;  that  is  too 
unpedagogical  and  undemocratic.  Hence,  the  principal  should  raise 
questions  and  participate  in  the  answers  through  discussion. 

So  much  for  a  very  brief  outline  of  the  theory. .  This  is  the  plan  of 
helping  teachers  followed  more  or  less  closely  in  some  of  our  training 
■".chools  for  teachers,  and  it  is  probably  the  most  effective  one  there  is. 
"  The  objection  to  it  is  that  it  involves  much  work  for  the  principal.  But, 
strange  to  say,  that  is  its  advantage.  It  presupposes  that  the  principal, 
by  virtue  of  his  position,  must  be  a  real  student  of  instruction.  And  that 
is  what  the  great  mass  of  principals  are  'not.  Even  if  a  man  is  thor- 
oughly progressive  at  the  time  he  takes  a  position  as  principal  or  super- 
intendent, unless  he  adopts  a  plan  of  supervision  that  compels  him  to 
study  instruction  intently,  he  gradually  loses  what  grip  he  originally  had 
on  real  education,  and  becomes  a  general  manager,  though  still  called  an 
educator. 

This  plan  of  supervision  is  not  entirely  unknown  in  New  York  City, 
but  we  have  seen  no  indication  that  it  is  generally  accepted  even  as  an 
ideal. 

There  is  another  plan,  most  suitably  called  extensive  in  contrast  with 
the  preceding,  according  to  which  the  principal  takes  for  his  unit  of 
study  not  the  whole  recitation,  but  some  important  feature  of  it,  such  as 
the  form  of  the  teacher's  questions,  or  the  proper  use  of  voice,  or  clear 
enunciation,  or  the  fullness  of  responses  by  children.  According  to  that 
plan  a  principal  may  remain  with  one  teacher  only  long  enough  to  ob- 
serve her  practice  in  this  one  respect;  then  he  may  talk  over  the  ob- 
servations made,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  standards,  as  to  his 
method,  as  in  the  former  case.  This  method  accords  more  fully  with 
the  established  habit  in  New  York  City  of  principals  moving,  at  short 
intervals,  from  room  to  room,  and  it  seems  wider  in  scope,  as  well  as 
easier.  But  to  the  extent  that  it  is  easier  it, is  likely  to  be  more  super- 
ficial. 'For  constructive  criticism  of  many  of  these  seemingly  easy  single 
features  requires  the  observation  of  the  whole  recitation  together  with 
much  study  afterward.  For  example,  take  the  form  of  a  teacher's  ques- 
tions. By  listening  only  a  few  moments  to  a  teacher  the  principal  may 
observe  that  her  questions  are  poor.  But  if  he  desires  to  show  her  what 
the  leading  half  dozen  questions  in  the  teaching  of  a  given  topic  should 
actually  be,  he  must  make  a  careful  study  of  that  whole  topic,  and  one  of 
the  best  helps  for  that  is  for  him  to  hear  the  entire  recitation  as  the 
teacher  conducts  it. 

This  plan  is  occasionally  advocated  by  a  principal  in  New  York 
City,  but  it  is  not  widely  prevalent. 

The  theory  of  supervision — so  far  as  there  is  one — that  tends  most 
fully  to  prevail  can  be  most  clearly  understood  by  an  illustration.     A 
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principal  conducted  the  visitor  through  six  classes,  remaining  perhaps 
six  to  seven  minutes  in  each,  on  the  average.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  visitor  felt  confused  as  to  w?hat  could  possibly  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  principal's  visits,  the  visitor  himself  having  seen  too  little  of 
nearly  every  recitation  even  to  judge  its  quality,  to  say  nothing  of  giv- 
ing constructive  criticisms  upon  it.  But  discussion  greatly  cleared  the 
confusion,  as  was  shown  by  the  following  conversation  at  the  close: 
Visitor — "Is  this,  then,  your  plan?  In  the  teaching  of  a  topic  there  is 
a  certain  series  of  steps  to  go  through,  an  established  procedure;  to  fol- 
low, and  you  have  instructed  your  teachers  until  they  understand  what 
_  that  series  or  procedure  is?"  Principal — "Yes,  that  is  it  exactly."  Vis- 
itor— "Then  by  visiting  a  teacher  only  a  very  few' minutes,  you  can  tell 
whether  or  not  she  is  followirtg  that  series,  and  can  consequently  judge 
how  the  work  is  going?"  Principal — "Yes,  that  is  just  it."  Visitor — 
"What  portion,  perhaps,  of  all  the  instruction  in  your  school  can  be 
judged  in  this  way?"    Principal — "Perhaps  one-half  of  it." 

A  visit  to  one  of  the  rooms — a  third  grade — in  which  the  pupils 
were  memorizing  a  poem  had  helped  to  illustrate  this  plan.  To  the  vis- 
itor the  young  teacher  had  seemed  to  be  doing  reasonably  well.  But 
the  principal,  after  perhaps  two  minutes  of  observation,  appearing  to  be 
dissatisfied,  himself  took  charge  of  the  class  and  taught  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.  Afterward,  when  asked  by  the  visitor  why  he  had  taken  the 
class,  he  replied,  in  substance :  "Did  you  not  observe  that  the  teacher 
was  standing  in  the  back  part  of  the  room?  A  teacher,  when  a  class  is 
memorizing,  should  never  stand  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  except 
(a),  (b),  (c).  (The  writer  remembers  that  there  were  three  excep- 
tions, although  what  they  were  he  cannot  recall.)  Then  did  you  not 
observe  that  the  stanza  had  not  been  written  on  the  blackboard?  It 
is  one  of  my  rules  that  the  gem  to  be  memorized  shall  be  placed  on  the 
board  in  front  of  the  class,  so  that  all  eyes  can  be  looking  in  the  same 
direction  at  one  time."  (Each  child  had  the  poem  in  hand  in  print 
in  his  text-book  at  the  time.)  The  principal  on  taking  charge  of  the  class 
had  immediately  placed  himself  in  front  of  it,  had  asked  the  teacher  to 
write  the  stanza  on  the  board,  and  had  then  proceeded  through  six  to 
seven  more  "steps,"  which  could  be  included  here  did  they  not  take  up 
too  much  space.  A  typewritten  copy  of  the  entire  procedure — the  same 
as  had  been  furnished  to  the  teachers — was  handed  to  the  visitor  before 
his  leaving  the  building. 

Here,  then,  is  a  theory  of  supervision  according  to  which  all  teach- 
ers, after  having  been  instructed  to  teach  a  given  topic  in  the  same  way, 
are  tested  by  the  principals'  visits  as  to  their  faithfulness  in  following 
that  method. 

While  no  orte  theory  of  supervision  can  be  said  to  be  general  in  New 
York  City,  and  while  the  writer  has  not  personally  discovered  a  large 
number  of  principals  devoted  to  this  plan,  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
it  to  be  the  most  generally  accepted  plan  in  the  city. 
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One  of  these  reasons  is  that  the  syllabi,  issued  by  the  Board  of  Su- 
perintendents, who  determine  the  controlling  educational  theories  for 
the  entire  system  to  a  remarkable  degree,  hold  out,  as  already  stated 
(page  320),  such  uniformity  of  method  as  a  duty.  A  second  reason  is 
that  the  District  Superintendents',  if  not  unanimously  in  favor  of  such 
uniformity,  still  individually  not  only  support  these  recommendations 
of  the  syllabi  by  insisting  upon  them  in  practice,  but  they  also  add  others 
of  the  same  kind  to  them  freely.  A  third  reason  is  that  great  numbers 
of  teachers  assert  that  obedience  on  their  part  is  their  prime  virtue  in  the 
eyes  of  their  superior  officers;  and  the  fact  that  "ability  to  comprehend 
instructions" — which,  according  to  the  teachers,  includes  "willingness 
to  obey,"  between  the  lines — heads  the  list  of  points  on  which  their  suc- 
cess is  rated,  and  their  salaries  determined,  lends  color  to  this  assertion. 

In  brief,  uniformity — of  curriculum,  and  also  of  method — is  at  a 
great  premium  in  New  York  City.  And,  in  consequence,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  to  find  the  theory  of  supervision  by  principals  based  on  that 
idea. 

The  extent  to  which  this  plan  really  helps  the  teacher  to  give  expres- 
sion to  her  own  individuality  and  thus  improve  her  in,  a  fundamental 
way  needs  no  extensive  discussion. 

Neither  the  voluntary  reports  sent  by  the  principals  to  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  in  the  last  five  years  nor  the  reports  called  for  by 
that  Board  in  that  time  show  concern  about  either  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  supervision  of  instruction  in  the  city. 

D.    Conclusions  in  Regard  to  Quality  of  Supervision  by  Principals 

While  the  m.ain  effort  of  a  principal  of  a  school  should  be  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  instruction,  the  main  efforts  of  principals 
in  New  York  City  are  directed  to  other  matters  than  instruction.  Most 
of  the  principals  themselves  readily  admit  this. 

'  Assuming  that  principals,  in  the  time  that  they  do  devote  to  the 
supervision  of  instruction,  are  under  obligations  to  improve  teachers  in, 
their  instruction,  we  have  found,  through  observation  of  principals  and 
interviews  with  them,  that  generally  they  are  in  the  habit  of  spending 
very  few  minutes  at  any  one  time  with  any  one  teacher;  that,  as  a  rule, 
no  remarks  are  made  to  the  teacher  about  the  work  observed;  and  that 
what  remarks  are  made  are  extremely  brief,  unstudied,  unorganized,  and 
little  related  to  the  aims  and  principles  of  education;  and  therefore  that 
the  principals  are  not  supervising  in  a  way  that  shows  them  to, be  real 
students  of  instruction,  or  that  greatly  aids  the  teachers. 

Through  interviews  with  teachers  we  have  found  that  they  very  com- 
monly deny  having  received  positive  aid  in  instruction  from  their  prin- 
cipals, either  separately  or  collectively,  and  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
for  them  to  deny  also  that  freedom  of  discussion  is  allowed  them. 

The  details  on  which  these  conclusions  have  been  based  have  been 
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verified  by  a  study  of  several  factors  that  necessarily  greatly  influence 
the  extent  and  quality  of  supervision  by  principals.  There  are  five  of 
these  factors. 

The  first  pertains  to  the  prominence  of  administrative  duties.  It 
has  been  found  that  little  distinction  has  been  made  in  practice  between 
these  duties  and  the  supervising  duties  of  principals,  so  that  principals 
might  be  on  their  guard  against  subordinating  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Also,  that,  even  if  they  were  thus  put  on  their  guard,  the  number  of  ad- 
ministrative duties  is  at  present  so  great  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  not 
to  allow  them  to  consume  most  of  the  principal's  time. 

Second,  the  great  size  of  many  of  the  schools  makes  the  situation 
worse  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  In  the  larger  schools  the  pressure 
upon  the  principal  to  confine  himself  to  administration  of  business  mat- 
ters is  greater  than  ever,  while  supervision  by  assistant  principals  is  nec- 
essarily less  effective  than  that  by  principals. 

Third,  so  little  authority  is  allowed  to  principals  in  regard  to  cur- 
riculum, time  allotment  for  each  study,  and  method  of  teaching,  owing 
to  the  authoritative  way  in  which  these  matters  are  presented  in  the 
printed  curriculum  and  syllabi,  that  an  able  principal  is  even  restrained 
from  adapting  the  instruction  to  his  particular  pupils. 

The  principal  is  further  hampered  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  decided 
tendency  to  regard  the  District  Superintendent,  rather  than  the  princi- 
pal, as  the  really  active  head  of  each  school,  while  the  principal  is  even 
more  plainl}'  a  subordinate  to  the  supervisors  of  the  special  subjects, 
so  far  as  those  subjects  are  concerned. 

Finally,  the  principals  bear  no  relation  to  their  superior  officers  that 
allows  them  to  make  recommendations  to  these  officers  to  which  the  lat- 
ter are  under  obligations  to  reply. 

On  account  of  these  conditions  the  ^  lack  of  authority  among  prin- 
cipals seriously  interferes  with  their  efficiency. 

Fourth,  the  frequency  with  which  teachers  must  be  rated  makes  ex- 
aminations of  them  unnecessarily  prominent;  the  basis  on  which  the 
rating  is  made  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  necessarily  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  to  the  details  of  instruction  rather  than  to  its  purposes, 
and  to  the  teachers  themselves  rather  than  to  the  children ;  and  the  share 
that  the  principal  must  take  in  this  rating  tends  to  unfit  him  for  broad 
educational  leadership. 

Fifth.  There  is  a  serious  lack  of  theory  among  the  principals  as  to 
how  the  work  of  supervising  instruction  should  be  undertaken ;  the  theory 
that  seems  most  to  prevail  is  that  based  on  the  idea  that  the  degree  of 
uniformity  secured  is  one  important  measure  of  the  excellence  attained ; 
and  there  is  little  study  of  the  method  of  supervising,  although  it  is  the 
most  important  work  of  the  principal. 

Each  one  of  these  five  facts — namely,  the  overemphasis  of  adminis- 
trative duties ;  the  great  size  of  many  of  the  schools ;  the  want  of  author- 
ity among  principals ;  the  prominence  of  examinations  of  teachers,  to- 
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gether  with  the  poor  basis  on  which  they  are  conducted;  and  the  lack 
of  theory  as  to  method  of  supervising — each  one  of  these  is  a  factor  that 
seriously  influences  the  quality  of  supervision  by  the  principals,  and  each 
one  of  them  tends  to  prevent  excellence  in- this  field.  Thus  all  five  tend 
strongly  to  verify  the  impression  previously  reached  in  regard  to  the 
character  of  supervision  by  principals,  obtained  by  observation  of  prin- 
cipals engaged  in  supervising,  and  by  consultation  with  both  principals 
and  teachers. 

Attention  may  well  be  called,  again,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  numer- 
ous exceptions  to  almost  overy  one  of  these  general  statements.  All  that 
has  been  attempted  has  been  to  discover  what  ideas  and  practices  most 
generally  prevail,  and  to  set  them  forth.  There  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  principals  in  the  city  who  are  either  not  oppressed  by  these  ob- 
stacles, or  to  whom,  at  least,  they  are  not  insurmountable,  and  they  are 
performing  the  work  of  supervision  in  a  very  effective  manner.  But  to 
overcome  or  ignore  these  restraints  involves  personal  risk  on  their  part, 
and  requires  an  extra  degree  of  ability,  independence,  and  energy.  The 
majority  of  principals  are  not  seriously  to  blame  if  they  fail  to  show  these 
qualities.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  higher  school  authorities  to  establish 
conditions  highly  favorable  to  proper  supervision  by  principals,  rather 
than  those  positively  inimical  to  it. 

E.    Recommendations  in  Regard  to  Supervision  by  Principals 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  considerations  we  make  the  following  rec- 
ommendations : 


I.     On  Classification  of  Principals'  Duties 

The  manifold  duties  of  principals  should  be  classified  into  three 
groups:  (i)  those  that  are  purely  clerical;  (2)  those  that  concern  in- 
struction more  or  less,  but  that  largely  concern  routine,  and,  therefore, 
require  little  special  ability;  (3)  those  that  require  the  technical  ability 
of  the  educational  specialist.  Such  classification  having  been  effected, 
the  simpler  tasks  in  (i)  and  (2)  should  be  assigned  to  minor  officials 
in  such  a  way  that  the  principal  has  very  little  responsibility  in  regard 
to  them.  Then  a  very  definite  understanding  should  be  reached  that 
the  principal  shall  identify  himself  primarily  with  the  duties  listed  in 
Group  (3). 

2.    On  Size  of  Schools 

The  present  tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  schools— there  are  now 
nearly  one  hundred  teachers  in  some  of  the  elementary  schools — should 
be  positively  checked,  and  a  desirable  size  should  be  agreed  upon  for 
the  future,  possibly  not  exceeding  approximately  thirty  teachers.     Also, 
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some  of  the  large  schools  should — when  the  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing permits — be  divided  into  separate  schools  entirely. 

3.     On  Amount  of  Authority  to  Be  Granted  to  Principals 

The  principal  should  be  made  the  real,  not  merely  the  nominal,  head 
of  his  school.  To  this  end  he  and  his  teachers  should  take  the  initiative 
in  making  the  curriculum  in  all  subjects  for  their  school.  The  syllabi 
should  discuss  methods  in  a  way  that  will  in  no  sense  tend  to  tie  his 
hands,  or  those  of,  his  teachers. 

Also,  a  definite  avenue  of  approach  to  his  superior  officers  should  be 
established,  so  that  recommendations  that  express  the  consensus  of 
opinion  of  principals  and  that  are  forwarded  to  these  officers  shall  com- 
mand careful  consideration  and  full  reply  within  reasonable  time. 

4.     On  Frequency  and  Basis  of  Tests  of  Teachers 

The  frequency  with  which  teachers  are  now  rated  should  be  reduced, 
and  the  basis  on  which  the  rating  takes  place  should  be  radically  modified. 

5.     On  Development  of  a  Theory  of  Supervision  by  Principals 

The  idea  should  be  established  that  a  school  is  good  to  the  extent 
that  its  individual  conditions  are  met,  not  to  the  extent  that  its  plan 
of  procedure  duplicates  that  of  other  schools.  With  this  idea  estab- 
lished, principals  should  be  held  responsible  for  developing  a  theory  of 
supervision,  and  its  content  .should  be  revealed  (a)  to  teachers,  by  the 
effective  manner  in  which  they  are  aided  through  its  means;  and  (b) 
to  the  superior  school  officials,  by  reports  on  this  subject. 
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I.     Conditions  Found 


In  the  year  1900  the  first  ungraded  class  was  started  in  Public 
School  No.  I,  Manhattan.  In  1906  there  were  fourteen  classes  in 
Greater  New  York.  Since  that  time  the  enormous  growth  of  these 
classes  is  in  itself  sufficient  indication  of  the  size  of  the  problem  and'  the 
reason  for  many  shortcomings. 

In  1906  a  special  inspector  of  ungraded  classes  was  appointed.  The 
duties  of  this  inspector  were  to  superintend  the  establishment  of  these 
classes,  to  secure  teachers  and  decide  what  children  should  be  placed  in 
the  classes,  together  with  general  oversight  and  direction  of  the  work. 
Beginning,  as  we  have  said,  with  fourteen  classes  in  1906,  there  were 
forty-one  classes  in  1907,  sixty-one  in  1908,  eighty-six  in  1909,  one 
hundred  and  three  in  1910,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  at  the  beginning 
of  1911,  and  at  the  present  time  (April,  1912)  there  are, one  hundred 
and  thirty-one. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-fi\-e  classes  were  visited.  The  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  classes  are  located  in  ninety-five  public  schools.  In 
other  words,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  schools  of  New  York  have 
ungraded  classes.  As  a  rule  there  is  only  one  class  in  a  school.  Four- 
teen schools,  however,  have  two  classes  each,  two  schools  have  three 
classes  each,  one  has  four,  and  one  school  has  six  classes.  Altogether 
there  are  nearly  2,500  children  in  these  ungraded  classes. 

How  are  the  Children  Chosen  for  These  Classes? 

Principals  of  schools  are  asked  by  the  City  Superintendent  to  give 
their  "personal  attention  to  the  conspicuously  backward  children;  to 
those  who  apparently  are  unable  to  learn  to  read;  to  those  who  have 
very  deficient  number  sense ;  to  those  who  are  truants  or  show  a  tend- 
ency to  the  habit ;  to  those  who  seem  incorrigible ;  and  to  noticeably 
irritable,  nervous  children."  * 

The  principals  rely  largely  upon  the  estimate  of  the  teachers.  Had 
the  principals  and  teachers  carefully  heeded  Dr.  ,  Maxwell's  circular 
letter  a  much  larger  proportion  of  defective  children  would  have  been 
reported. 

'Elementary  School   Circular  No.  2,   September   19,   1911. 
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Here  we  meet  the  first  great  difficulty  in  our  problem  of  adequately 
caring  for  the  backward  child.  For  many  reasons  the  grade  teacher  is 
unable  to  properly  decide  the  mentality  of  the  child.  In  the  first  place, 
she  has  never  received  any  training  in  this  problem,  and  whatever  she 
happens  to  know  has  come  either  through  her  observation  or  through  her 
incidental  information  in  regard  to  normal  and  dull  children.  But  she 
has  always  been  led  to  believe  that  dullness  in  children  was  due  to  their 
environment  or  their  treatment ;  and  that  they  would  eventually  outgrow 
it,  or  that  by  sufficient  work  on  her  own  part  they  could  be  brought 
up  to  grade.  In  other  words,  she  has  divided  her  children  into  idiots  and 
normals;  the  first  group  containing  those  that  are  obviously  defective  as 
evidenced  by  physical  condition,  appearance  of  stupidity,  or  absolute 
inability  to  comprehend  anything  in  school.  The  other  group  includes 
all  the  rest  of  the  children — those  who  are  normal,  those  who  are  ex- 
ceptionally bright,  and  those  who  are  dull  or  slow. 

AVe  now  know  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  children  who  are 
thought  by  the  teacher  merely  slow,  or  deficient  in  some  one  subject,  are 
really  mentally  deficient;  and  while  they  may,  because  of  having  a  fairly 
good  memory,  make  some  progress  in  some  subjects  or  activities,  they 
nevertheless  can  never  be  normal  children,  and  should  really  be  in 
ungraded  classes. 

The  second  thing  that  interferes  with  the  proper  selection  of  the 
children  is  the  pride  of  the  teacher  or  the  principal  of  the  school.  Teach- 
ers have  sometimes  felt  that  it  was  a  confession  of  failure  to  acknowledge 
that  a  child  could  not  be  brought  up  to  grade.  Principals  have  been 
proud  that  their  schools  were  reasonably  free  from  stupid  children. 

Still  a  third  reason  is  that  mental  defectiveness  is  often  complicated 
with  physical  defect ;  and  it  is  practically  the  universal  custom  to  lay 
stress  upon  the  physical  defect,  and  conclude  that  if  this  were  removed 
the  child  would  be  normal  and  develop  properly,  and  that  it  was  there- 
fore wrong  to  put  such  a  child  in  the  ungraded  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  conditions  that  are  only  temporary  or  individual  idiosyncrasies  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  signs  of  permanent  mental  defect,  with  the 
result  that  children  are  placed  in  these  classes  who  are  not  defective; 
who  are  really  almost  normal,  but  have  been  mistaken  by  the  teacher 
because  she  has  been  unable  to  understand  them.  The  result  of  all  this 
is  that  the  nearly  2,500  children  now  in  the  ungraded  classes,  while 
largely  feeble-minded  and  institution  cases,  nevertheless  include  some 
that  are  really  of  normal  mentality  and  should  not  be  in  these  classes, 
but  should  rather  be  in  the  progress  classes — the  E  classes — among 
those  children  whom  special  attention  will  bring  up  to  grade.  This 
condition  of  having  in  the  ungraded  classes  children  whose  mentality 
ranges  from  that  of  a  three-year-old  to  the  mentality  of  a  normal  child 
is  very  disadvantageous,  and  makes  the  work  of  the  class  unduly  dif- 
ficult for  the  teacher,  and  expensive  for  the  system. 

We  have  found,  for  instance,  in  these  classes,  imbeciles  of  mongolian 
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type,  microcephalic  idiots,  hydrocephalic  cases,  cretins,  a  large  number  of 
middle  and  high-grade  imbeciles,  and  also  a  large  number  of  morons 
(defective  children  of  the  mentality  of  a  normal  child  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  years). 

These  classes  are  officially  designated  as  classes  for  mentally  defi- 
cient children,  and  yet  there  is  a  very  general  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  to  get  some  of  these  children  back  into  the  grades. 
This  lack  of  uniformity  in  policy  is  unfortunate.  That  little  is  achieved 
under  such  circumstances  is  shown  by  the  results.  In  answer  to  the 
question,  "How  many  of  these  children  have  you  sent  or  will  you  send 
back  to  the  grades?"  even  the  teachers  themselves,  with_all  their  op- 
timism, seldom  say  anything  better  than  "one  or  two."  "In  the  history 
of  the  class  of  five  years,  we  have  sent  back  five  to  the  grades."  Teach- 
ers of  the  grades  who  have  taken  these  children  back  sometimes  reported 
that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  sent  back. 

Whether  the  examiner  who  decided  what  children  are  to  go  into  these 
classes  ignores  the  fact  that  these  classes  are  for  mental  defectives,  or 
whether  the  normal  children  who  get  in  are  cases  of  "mistaken  diagnosis" 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

What  is  Done  for  These  Children  in  the  Ungraded  Classes? 

The  usual  program  is  the  three  R's  in  the  forenoon,  and  some  form 
of  handwork  (manual  training)  in  the  afternoon.  Nearly  all  of  the 
experienced  teachers  and  the  principals  are  agreed  that  this  bookwork 
is  largely  wasted  upon  these  children ;  but  they  feel  compelled  to  try  to 
do  this  because  it  is  the  tradition  of  the  system,  and  because  the  parents 
insist  that  their  children  shall  be  taught  to  read  and  write. 

Here  is  our  second  great  difficulty  in  the  problem.  If  some  of  these 
children  can  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  numbers  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  can  make  intelligent  use  of  what  they  learn  to  increase  their 
efficiency  later  in  life,  then  it  certainly  should  be  done,  even  though  it 
is  slow  and  laborious.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  work  that  they  do  is 
merely  parrot  work,  and  because  of  their  good  memories  (many  have 
them)  they  are  able  to  make  certain  associations  and  able  to  read  out  of 
a  book  after  they  have  studied  it  a  long,  long  time,  and  can  perform  cer- 
tain numerical  operations,  but  are  unable  to  apply  them,  and  have  no  real 
understanding  of  what  they  are  doing,  then  all  of  the  time  devoted  to  this 
is  wasted,  and  worse.  Which  view  is  correct?  Opinions  are  divided. 
Most  of  the  people  who  are  familiar  with  the  feeble-minded  child  as  he  is 
found  in  institutions  and  in  the  Hilfsschulen  of  Germany  and  the  Special 
Classes  of  London  believe  that  the  children  in  the  ungraded  classes  of 
our  city  belong  to  the  latter  group ;  that  is  to  say,  they  believe  that  it  is 
wrong  to  attempt  to  teach  such  children  any  of  these  matters. 

The  only  way  to  solve  this  problem  is  to  appeal  to  experience.  Had 
a  careful  record  been  kept  of  every  child  who  had  been  in  the  ungraded 
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classes;  his  actual  condition;  what  he  had  learned  in  the  way  of  reading, 
writing,  and  counting;  and  then  of  his  after  history,  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  had  been  able  to  make  a  living  because  of  his  ability  to 
use  his  knowledge  of  the  three  R's,  we  might,  by  this  time,  have  an 
answer  to  the  question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  records  have 
been  kept.  We  have  continually  asked  teachers,  "What  do  you  know 
about  these  children  after  they  leave  the  ungraded  class  at  the  age 
of  sixteen?"  The  answers  have  been  almost  uniformly  of  one  kind, 
although  couched  in  various  forms.  Frequently  it  is  a  mere  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  sometimes  with  the  remark,  "That  is  a  problem."  More 
than  one  teacher  has  said,  "They  soon  find  their  way  to  the  Juvenile 
Court."  Others  say,  "Oh,  they  are  on  the  streets."  Or  again,  "One 
boy  got  a  job  for  a  few  months,  but  could  not  keep  it."  Another  teacher 
said,  "This  boy  comes  to  me  every  few  months  to  get  him  a  job." 

As  has  been  said,  there  are  very  few  records  of  these  children;  and 
those  that  we  do  have,  which  have  been  secured  by  exceptionally  zealous 
teachers  who  have  watched  their  children  after  they  have  left  school, 
seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  very  rare  that  these  children  make  good 
out  of  school,  even  though  their  needs  are  very  slight.  They  are 
generally  on  the  street,  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  or  are  sent  to  some 
institution. 

The  experience  with  such  children  as  these  in  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded, the  country  over,  is  that  manual  training  is  the  one  thing  that 
they  can  be  taught ;  consequently  we  have  turned  with  interest  to  the 
usual  afternoon  program  of  these  classes  to  see  what  is  being  done  in 
this  direction.  Here  we  find  two  or  three  difficulties.  In  the  first  place, 
very  few  classes  have  any  adequate  supply  of  material  to  work  upon. 
Some  of  them,  indeed,  have  not  any  equipment.  The  classes  that  have 
enough  wood,  raffia,  reed,  yarn,  twine,  cloth,  thread,  needles,  etc.,  to 
carry  on  their  manual  work  are  very  few  indeed.  One  can  count 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  the  schools  that  answered,  "Yes,  we  have  all 
the  material  that  we  need" ;  while  the  conditions  in  schools  where  they 
do  not  have  enough  is  pathetic  and  even  ridiculous.  In  some  classes  the 
only  lumber  they  have  to  work  with  is  pieces  of  old  boxes  which  the 
children  are  able  to  bring  in.  In  another  school  remnants  have  some- 
times been  begged  of  John  Wanamaker  with  which  they  could  do  some 
of  their  needlework.  In  other  schools  some  of  the  mats  and  rugs  which 
they  had  made  were,  when  made,  unraveled  and  torn  to  pieces  in  order 
that  the  material  could  be  used  again!  Much  of  the  material  furnished 
is  poor  or  not  adapted  to  the  defective  child.  Many  of  the  things  needed 
are  not  on  the  list  supplied  by  the  Department. 

Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  material,  but  oftentimes  the  equipment  is 
so  exceedingly  slow  in  coming  as  to  materially  handicap  the  work.  In 
some  schools  classes  have  been  established  for  nearly  two  years,  and 
yet  no  equipment  has  arrived.  The  following  letter  is  typical  of  a 
number  of  cases: 
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New  York,  March  20,  19 12. 
My  Dear  Dr.  -^ — : 

In  regard  to  the  need  5f  equipment  in  our  ungraded  class, 
about  which  you  asked  me,  I  find  that: 

The  class  was  established  in  November,  1910,  and  I  sup- 
posed that  the  installing  of  an  equipment  would  be  automatic. 
-When  it  did  not  come,  allowing  for  the  slowness  of  things  in 

general,  I  wrote that  we  needed  it,  and  waited.     I  wrote 

also  to •  on  Dec.  i,  191 1,  and  to  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents on  Feb.  12,  1912.     To  none  of  these  letters  have  I  ever  " 
received  a  direct  reply,  so  that  officially  I  do  not  know  that 
they  were  ever  received. 

I  have  written  Miss  Farrell  at  least  four  times  on  the  mat- 
ter, and  have  called  her  and  the  District  Superintendent  on  the 
telephone  several  times.  Last  October  I  called  on  Miss  Far- 
rell at  the  office  and  mentioned  the  subject.  Once  she  called 
me  up  and  told  me  she  had  heard  that  there  were  three  sets 
of  apparatus  on  hand  and  that  I  had  better  speak  for  them.  I 
did  so  immediately,  but  have  heard  nothing  as  yet  concern- 
ing it. 

Very  truly  yours, 


The  regular  desks  cannot  be  taken  out  of  the  room  because  the 
proper  official  does  not  get  around  to  do  it,  and  the  equipment  of  tables 
and  benches  needed  for  these  classes  cannot  be  put  in  until  the  desks 
are  taken  out.  In  a  number  of  schools  where  there  are  good  equipments 
-of  tables  and  chairs  and  two  or  three  work  benches  there  are  no  tools, 
no  hammers,  or  saws,  or  anything  to  work  with.  In  one  room  the 
tenches  were  piled  on  top  of  each  other  because  they  were  useless  with- 
■out  tools  or  material  to  work  with.  In  one  class,  established  last  fall, 
the  desks  are  so  crowded  that  there  are  no  aisles,  and  not  a  desk  is  allowed 
to  be  removed.  Think  of  the  cruelty  to  both  teacher  and  pupils  of  hav- 
ing to  do  their  work  in  such  a  room  for  nearly  an  entire  school  year ! 

Even  in  those  classes  where  the  equipment  is  complete  and  where 
there  is  a  fair  amount  of  material  the  work  is  seldom  satisfactory.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  two  reasons.  First,  because  the  teachers  are  inade- 
quately trained.  As  a  rule,  they  are  those  who  have  little  understanding 
of  manual  work,  who  know  only  one  or  two  kinds,  or  have  merely  picked 
up  a  little  here  and  there;  have  seen  this  device  or  that,  and  have  been 
attracted  by  it  and  have  put  it  into  their  daily  program ;  and  are  working 
it  with  their  children,  but  without  continuity  of  purpose,  with  no  sign  of 
all  the  different  activities  working  together  for  educational  result.  And 
secondly  because,  as  shown  above,  almost  all  of  these  classes  contain  such 
a  wide  range  of  mental  capacity.  As  has  been  said,  they  range  from  the 
low-grade  imbecile  to  the  high-grade  moron,  the  almost  normal  child, 
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with  possibly  one  or  two  that  are  normal.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  any  satisfactory  procedure.  In  a  few  schools 
very  satisfactory  work  is  being  done  in  spite  of  all  the  handicaps.  The 
conditions  are  the  result  of  a  situation  which  has  grown  rapidly  and 
which  no  one  adequately  understands,  but  which  can  only  be  set  straight 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  conditions  and  an  appreciation  of  the  situation 
by  teachers,  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  the  Board  of-  Education, 
and  lastly  the  public  and  the  taxpayer. 


Who  Are  the  Teachers  of  the  Ungraded  Classes? 

Our  third  great  difficulty  in  this  problem  is  to  secure  teachers  for 
these  classes.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  an  adec[uate  supply  of 
trained  teachers.  There  are  only  a  few  places  in  the  entire  united 
States  where  persons  can  get  anything  like  an  adec^uate  training.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  feeble-minded  should  be  the  model  schools  for  teachers 
that  are  taking  training  in  this  line  of  work,  and  these  institutions  very 
rarely  train  teachers  other  than  their  own ;  and  those  persons  who  teach 
in  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded  are  seldom  willing  to. leave  those 
positions  for  public-school  positions.  There  are  now  several  places 
where  instruction  on  the  theoretical  side  is  given.  But  without  actual 
acquaintance  with  feeble-minded  children  of  all  types  the  teacher  is  left 
as  the  physician  would  be  who  has  gone  through  his  medical  course  but 
has  had  no  laboratory  or  hospital  experience. 

In  the  absence  of  such  trained  teachers,  the  next  best  thing  has  to 
be  done.  The  grade  teachers  of  three  years'  experience  are  encouraged 
to  take  the  special  examination  for  teachers  of  these  ungraded  classes. 
They  are  then  transferred  to  those  classes  to  work  out  their  salvation 
as  best  they  may.  The  difficulty  here  is  the  difficulty  that  we  always 
meet  when  we  encounter  anything  like  a  civil  service  examination  or 
a  fixed  examination  of  people  for  these  positions.  No  one  has  yet 
discovered  any  sure  way  of  selecting  the  right  person  by  means  of  a 
fixed  examination.  The  result  is  that  we  have  found  certified  teachers 
in  these  classes  who  are  in  no  way  fitted  for  the  work.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  found  people  who  are  teaching  as  substitutes,  having  failed 
in  their  examination,  who  are  nevertheless  doing  excellent  work.  It 
should  be  said  that  the  teachers  are,  as  a  rule,  faithful,  conscientious, 
interested  in  their  problem  and  very  largely  more  or  less  cognizant  of 
the  problem.  The  most  hopeful  sign  is  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  pain- 
fully aware  of  their  own  lack  of  training  and  their  own  inability  to  do 
for  the  children  what  they  feel  might  be  done.  A  few  teachers  are 
utterly  incompetent,  and  some  of  these  are  substitutes. 
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Who  Supervises  Ungraded  Classes? 

This  is  the  next  great  difficulty.  There  is  little  or  no  supervision  of 
these  classes.  The  inspector  of  ungraded  classes  has  other  duties  abso- 
lutely incumbent  upon  her  which  require  so  much  of  her  time  that  little 
is  left  for  visiting  classes  and  helping  the  teachers.  The  inadequacy  of 
the  present  plan  of  supervision  will  be  realized  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  principal  of  a  school  with  no  more  than  thirty  to  sixty  classes 
is  considered  to  have  enough  to  do,  and  usually  more  than  enough. 
But  his  classes  are  all  under  one  roof.  The  inspector  of  ungraded 
classes  has  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  classes  scattered  all  over 
Greater  New  York — some  of  them  requiring  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
reach  by  the  usual  means  of  transportation.  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of 
simple  economy  to  furnish  the  inspector  of  ungraded  classes  with  an 
automobile  which  could  take  her  in  the  least  possible  time  to  the  various 
schools  ? 

The  principal  of  the  school  in  which  the  class  is  placed  has  no  official 
responsibility.  Jt  is  true  that  in  many  cases  these  principals  are  so  inter- 
ested that  they  have  informed  themselves  somewhat  on  the  problem,  and 
in  one  way  or  another,  they  have  acquired  a  great  deal  of  wisdom  on 
the  subject  and  are  very  helpful  to  their  teachers.  Nevertheless,  this  is 
accidental  and  is  to  the  credit  of  the  principal  rather  than  the  system. 
That  some  principals  do  not  feel  this  way  about  it  is  evidenced  by  one 
who,  in  reply  to  the  question,  "What  suggestions  have  you  in  regard 
to  the  ungraded  class?"  said,  "I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  The  Board  of  Education  has  a  specialist  who  takes  entire  charge 
of  this  class.  If  you  ask  me  about  my  regular  grades  I  can  tell  you 
anything  you  want  to  know,  but  with  the  ungraded  class  I  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do."  This  frank  statement,  although  unusual,  is  an  entirely 
justifiable  position.  We  have  no  right  to  expect  that  a  principal  who 
has  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  classes  in  his  building — from  1,000  to 
3,000  children — shall  also  add  to  his  responsibilities  the  problem  of 
dealing  effectively  with  the  feeble-minded  child  and  make  himself  an 
adequate  supervisor  of  such  work.  That  every  principal  who  has  such 
a  class  in  his  building  ought  to  know  enough  about  the  problem  to  give , 
the  teacher  free  rein,  and  help  in  the  matter  of  material,  program,  etc., 
is  true.  But  adequate  and  effective  supervision  by  the  principals  is  more 
than  the  public  has  the  right  to  ask. 

The  rooms  in  which  these  classes  are  accommodated  are,  like  the 
children  in  the  classes,  of  all  grades  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  that 
is  to  say,  from  small,  dark,  dingy,  inadequate  rooms  up  to  large,  light, 
airy,  well-located — in  short,  the  best  room  in  the  building,  as  several 
principals  have  proudly  declared.  On  the  whole,  the  rooms  are  good. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  excellent  rooms ;  only  a  few  are  poor,  and 
these  are  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  under  the  circumstances. 
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A  more  serious  difficulty  is  the  large  number  of  schools  that  have  no 
ungraded  class.  In  many  of  these  it  is  again  a  question  of  room.  In  a 
few  schools  an  ungraded  class  is  very  much  desired,  but  there  is  no  place 
to  accommodate  it.  The  only  way  in  which  a  room  could  be  provided  in 
these  schools  would  be  to  put  some  of  the  normal  children  on  part  time, 
and  this  is  not  considered  desirable. 

Such  are  the  most  important  facts  revealed  by  personal  visits  to  the 
ungraded  classes. 

II — Suggestions  Received 

Wherever  possible,  teachers  and  principals  were  asked  for  sugges- 
tions, born  of  their  experience,  which  might  help  to  increase  the  efficiency 
of  the  ungraded  classes.  Some  of  these  ideas  were  so  universally  held, 
and  others  were  so  significant,  that  they  deserve  consideration. 

Nearly  all  concerned,  both  teachers  and  principals,  feel  that  these 
children  are  institutional  cases,  that  they  do  not  belong  in  the  public 
school  at  all,  but  should  be  cared  for  in  institutions 'for  the  feeble-minded. 
But  when  asked  the  question,  "How  many  parents  would  consent  to 
these  children  going  to  institutions?"  they  immediately  admit  that  there 
would  be  very  few  indeed,  and  so  the  question  remains,  "How  shall  they 
be  cared  for  ?"    This  we  shall  discuss  later. 

Many  principals  and  some  teachers  suggested  that  these  children 
should  be  given  working  papers  before  they  have  fulfilled  the  require- 
ments of  the  present  law.  Their  argument  was  this :  These  children 
can  never  learn  the  amount  of  reading  and  writing  and  arithmetic  that 
is  required.  If  they  are,  by  dint  of  a  great  deal  of  drill,  brought  up  to 
the  point  where  they  may  somehow  get  past  the  examination,  it  is  still 
a  purely  perfunctory  achievement,  and  has  done  them  no  good.  On  the 
other  hand,  for  many  of  these  children,  the  very  best  thing  is  to  go  to 
work  where  they  can  be  trained  by  their  fathers  or  mothers  or  persons 
who  are  willing  to  take  charge  of  them  and  see  that  they  are  trained  to 
do  some  sort  of  work;  and  as  this  is  the  only  thing  that  they  can  ever 
do  and  the  best  thing  for  them,  it  is  folly  to  keep  them  in  school  a  year 
or  two  after  they  are  ready  for  that  work.  Here  again  the  question 
can  only  be  satisfactorily  understood  and  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem. 

Again  teachers  and  principals  feel  almost  universally  that  these  chil- 
dren, although  cared  for  by  the  school  system,  should  not  be  in  separate 
classes  in  the  regular  schools ;  but  that  centers  or  schools  should  be  es- 
tablished for  these  children,  so  located  that  they  could  take  all  of  the 
children  who  are  now  in  these  ungraded  classes,  and  those  that  ought  to 
be  in  them,  in  a  given  area;  there,  brought  together  in 'one  building, 
they  could  be  cared  for  and  supervised  and  directed  as  necessity  required. 

Practically  all  principals  were  agreed  that  some  more  efficient  and 
available  means  for  giving  these  teachers  the  material  they  require  sliould 
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be  provided.  Many  state  that  some  better  method  of  distributing  sup- 
plies should  be  provided  for  these  classes  so  that  they  could  have  the 
material  that  they  need,  of  the  kind  that  they  need,  and  when  they  need 
it ;  and  not  be  compelled  to  spend  their  own  money  to  get  those  things 
that  they  cannot  get  along  without,  and  yet  which  they  are  not  provided 
with  by  the  authorities. 

Practically  all  principals  agree  that  some  better  plan  for  supervision 
should  be  provided.  They  say  that  it  is  not  in  their  "line";  that  they 
have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  this  special  work,  and  consequently  they 
are  unable  to  offer  to  the  teachers  the  help  that  is  needed. 

A  few  principals  complain  of  the  examiiiations  that  are  required  for 
teachers  of  this  class,  saying  that  excellent  teachers  are  frequently  de- 
nied a  certificate  and  so  their  classes  are  crippled. 

A  considerable  number  also  complain  that  children  that  they  recom- 
mend for  the  classes  have  never  been  examined;  and  in  some  cases  that 
children,  whom  their  long  experience  has  shown  belong  in  the  ungraded 
class,  are  returned  as  unfit  for  these  classes,  not  being  sufficiently  back- 
ward to  warrant  their  being  transferred. 

And,  lastly,  many  principals  say  that  they  could  select  teachers  from 
their  schools  that  could  pass  the  examinations  and  would  make  ideal 
teachers  for  these  classes;  but  that  the  teachers  are  unwilling  to  under- 
take the  work,  feeling  that  it  is  difficult  and  arduous,  and  has  many  draw- 
backs and  that  there  is  not  sufficient  compensation  to  induce  them  to 
make  the  change. 

All  of  these  matters  are  important. 

Ill — ^Discussion 

The  conditions  discovered  and  set  forth  in  the  first  part  of  this 
report,  together  with  the  recommendations  received  from  principals  and 
teachers,  agree  with  the  theoretical  view  that  this  problem  is  much  larger 
than  has  yet  been  appreciated.  The  most  extensive  study  ever  made 
of  the  children  of  an  entire  public-School  system  of  two  thousand  has 
shown  that  2  per  cent,  of  such  children  are  so  mentally  defective  as  to 
preclude  any  possibility  of  their  ever  being  made  normal  and  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves  as  adults.  (See  Pedagogical  Seminary  for  June, 
191 1,  "Two  Thousand  Children  Tested  by  the  Binet  Scale";  by  Henry 
H.  Goddard.) 

Since  this  result  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  Binet-Simon  Measur- 
ing Scale  of  Intelligence,  it  stands  or  falls  with  the  validity  of  the 
scale.  A  word  in  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  said  scale:  The  Binet- 
Simon  Measuring  Scale  of  Intelligence  is  the  result  of  years  of  study 
by  one  of  the  ablest  psychologists  of  modern  times.  The  scale  itself 
has  been  tested  and  retested  on  groups  of  children  large  and  small. 
Practically  the  only  valid  criticisms  that  have  ever  been  made  of  it 
have  been  that  it  might  be  improved  in  some  of  its  details.      It  has 
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never  been  rejected  by  any  one  as  useless.  The  only  seriously  adverse 
criticisms  have  been  made  either  by  persons  who  have  not  used  the 
scale  on  more  than  a  handful  of  children  or  who  have  not  used  it  intel- 
ligently. Those  persons  who  have  used  it  on  large  numbers  of  children 
have  declared  that  the  more  they  use  it  the  better  satisfied  they  are  with 
it.  While  no  one  claims  for  it  that  the  results  obtained  should  take 
precedence  over  all  other  evidence  in  the  case  of  an  individual  child, 
no  one  has  denied  that  it  is  able  to  give  us  an  accurate  percentage  of 
normal,  backward,  and  precocious  children  in  any  group.  With  the 
record  that  it  has  made,  any  attempt  to  ignore  the  results  as  shown  by 
this  method  would  savor  strongly  of  prejudice. 

It  is  indeed  startling  to  read  that  2  per  cent,  of  school  children  are 
feeble-minded.  But  every  new  and  unexpected  discovery  is  more  or  less 
startling.  And  in  this  case  the  findings  are  not  without  corroboration 
from  other  sources,  for  those  who  are  willing  to  fairly  face  the  facts. 

According  to  this  estimate  of  2  per  cent,  there  are  15,000  feeble- 
minded children  in  the  public  sohools  of  New  York.  The  only  escape 
from  this  conclusion  would  be  the  assumption  that  in  New  York  City 
there  is  a  better  condition  of  things  than  exists  in  a  small  city  and  rural 
population  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Certainly  one  who  is  familiar  with 
conditions  in  Greater  New  York  would  hardly  claim  that  such  was  the 
case. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  children  in  the  New  York  schools  by 
this  scale,  and  am  entirely  convinced  that  the  2  per  cent,  is  well  within 
the  rnark.  In  the  short  time  that  was  available  for  this  entire  investiga- 
tion it  has  not  been  possible  to  use  the  scale  extensively  or  systemati- 
cally; nevertheless,  by  careful  samplings  here  and  there,  results  have 
been  obtained  which  are  strikingly  significant.  I  give  these  results  as 
concisely  and  clearly  as  possible. 

First,  three  ungraded  classes  were  examined  in  toto.  These  three 
classes  comprised  forty-six  children,  of  whom  twenty-nine  were  dis- 
tinctly feeble-minded,  ranging  from  four  to  nine  years  backward.  Eight 
more  were  three  years  backward ;  six  were  two  years  backward,  and  three 
were  one  year  back.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  goodly  pro- 
portion (with  the  possibility  that  all)  of  the  fourteen  who  were  two  and 
three  years  backward  will  prove  to  be  feeble-minded;  for  we  have  dis- 
covered from  our  study  of  mental  defectives  that  there  is  a  type  of  child 
that  slows  down  until  about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  then  stops;  so 
that  many  children  of  eleven  or  twelve  who,  by  the  test,  are  only  two 
years  backward  are  found  to  be  near  their  stopping  place,  and  do  not 
develop  after  that.  By  the  time  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  they  reveal 
themselves  as  distinctly  feeble-minded. 

We  tested  also  eighty-one  children  in  the  special  or  E  classes.  Of 
these,  twenty-nine  were  feeble-minded,  being  from  four  to  eight  years 
behind ;  fifteen  were  three  years  behind ;  sixteen  were  two  years  behind ; 
fourteen  were  one  year  backward,  and  seven  were  at  age.     It  will  be 
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seen  that  in  this  case  more  than  one-third  of  the  members  of  these  E 
classes  were  distinctly  feeble-minded.  It  is  not  probable  that  any  such 
percentage  holds  for  the  total  E  classes.  Nevertheless,  the  test  indicates, 
as  we  would  expect,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  in  the  E  classes 
are  mentally  defective.  There  are  nearly  25,000  children  in  the  special 
E  classes.^  It  would  be  a  very  conservative  estimate  to  say  that  not 
33  per  cent,  vbut  10  per  cent,  of  these  were  defective.  This  would  give 
us  2,500  defective  children  in  these  classes  alone. 

We  examined  twenty-two  children  in  the  special  D  classes,  those 
preparing  for  a  working  certificate.  Of  the  twenty-two  examined  twenty- 
one  were  from  four  to  eight  years  backward,  being  feeble-minded.  One 
was  three  years  backward,  possibly  not  feeble-minded.  These  were  in 
two  schools.  In  one  case  the  entire  class  was  examined — at  least  all 
that  were  present  that  day,  it  being  a  holiday  for  some  of  the  children 
— and  the  eleven  present  were  all  feeble-minded ;  and  the  teacher  assured 
us  that  those  who  were  absent  were,  in  her  opinion,  much  more  deficient 
than  any  of  those  present.  Likewise,  in  the  second  class,  where  there 
were  twenty-seven  enrolled,  and  eleven  were  examined,  all  were  from 
five  to  eight  years  back,  therefore  feeble-minded.  In  this  class  also  the 
teacher  assured  us  that  the  worst  cases  had  not  been  tested — only  the 
doubtful  ones.  But  ignoring  that,  and  taking  only  the  facts,  we  still 
have  ten  out  of  twenty-six  who  are  feeble-minded.  That  is  almost  40 
per  cent.  There  are  in  the  D  classes,  2,461  children.^  If  this  propor- 
tion holds  throughout  the  D  classes  of  the  city,  we  would  have  almost 
1,000  feeble-minded  children  in  this  group  alone. 

In  neither  of  these  groups,  the  special  E  classes  or  the  special  D 
classes,  is  it  maintained  that  we  have  a  sample  of  the  entire  group  of 
children.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  these  classes  in  other  sections  of 
the  city  are  made  up  quite  differently  and  would  not  contain  as  large  a 
percentage  of  defectives;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that  in  some 
sections  they  are  made  up  of  defectives,  and  these  children  should  be  in 
the  ungraded  classes  instead  of  where  they  are. 

Besides  these  groups  we  have  also  tested  a  few  children  from  the 
regular  grades  in  each  of  five  schools,  one  of  these  schools  already 
having  an  ungraded  class.  Of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  children  tested 
in  the  five  schools,  thirty-three  were  distinctly  feeble-minded,  and 
thirty  more  were  border-line  cases.  These  were,  of  course,  selected  cases. 
In  each  of  these  five  schools,  therefore,  wei'have  an  average  of  twelve 
children  that  ought  to  be  in  an  ungraded  class,  and  there  is  no  thought 
that  we  discovered  all  that  there  were  in  any  one  school.  Moreover, 
these  schools  were  located  in  the  upper  west  side,  lower  west  side,  lower 
east  side.  Flushing,  and  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  so  that  they  are  fairly 
representative  of  the  city. 

'  Superintendent's  Report,  loc.  cit. 

'Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  year  ending 
July  31,  191 1.  P-  55- 
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Furthermore,  we  examined,  at  the  request  of  the  teacher,  in  one 
high  school,  five  cases  that  were  selected  by  her.  They  all  proved  to 
be  feeble-minded.  Asked  how  feeble-minded  children  came  to  be  in  the 
high  school  the  reply  was,  "They  are  not  allowed  to  stay  more  than  two 
years  in  any  one  grade,  and  so  they  are  promoted  whether  they  are  fit 
or  not,  and  in  that  way  get  into  the  high  school." 

I  believe  that  the  foregoing  figures  amply  justify  the  conclusion 
that  there  are  15,000  feeble-minded  children  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  York,  and  even  make  it  probable  that  that  is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. I  should  add  that  many  a  principal  has  assured  me  that  he  has 
in  his  regular  classes  more  than  enough  children  to  make  another  un- 
graded class  in  his  school,  and  my  own  observation  has  abundantly  con- 
firmed that  statement. 

From  all  of  this  I  conclude  that  whereas  there  are  now  more  than 
2,000  children  in  the  ungraded  classes,  and  there  are  ungraded  classes 
in  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  schools  of  the  city,  if  they  all  had  schools 
they  would  thus  get  8,000  children  on  the  present  basis  of  selection,  but 
the  present  basis  of  selection  gets  certainly  not  more  than  half  of  the  de-. 
fectives.  Therefore,  we  have  a  right  to  double  that  again,  which  would 
give  us  more  than  our  15,000. 

If,  as  said  above,  the  proportion  does  not  quite  hold  in  some  schools, 
this  would  be  more  than  made  up  by  the  very  high  percentage  of  defec- 
tives in  some  of  the  other  groups — the  D  classes  and  the  E  classes  al- 
ready referred  to;  also  the  C  classes,  those  made  up  of  non-English- 
speaking  children.  "Non-English-speaking"  very  often  means  too  men- 
tally defective  to  learn  the  language  in  the  usual  time.  Many  a  men- 
tally defective  child  is  excused  and  claimed  to  be  normal  on  the  plea 
that  he  does  not  understand  the  language,  the  teacher  forgetting  that 
the  normal  child  of  almost  any  foreign  nation  learns  our  language 
in  an  amazingly  short  time — barring  the  children  that  hear  no  English 
except  in  school. 

There  are  1,464  children  in  the*C  classes,  those  who  do  not  speak 
English.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  high  percentage  of  these — at 
least  much  higher  than  that  we  give  for  the  general  group — are  feeble- 
minded, and  must  have  special  instruction  in  the  language  because  they 
are  too  defective  to  readily  pick  it  up.  In  other  words,  this  is  only  an 
illustration  of  what  we  find  regularly,  that  a  physical  condition  often 
obscures  the  mental  defect.  A  child  may  be  feeble-minded,  but  if  he 
is  also  a  foreigner  we  ascribe  his  defect  to  "language" ;  just  as  in  adult 
life  a  man  may  be  feeble-minded,  and  as  a  result  of  that  a  drunkard, 
the  alcoholism  always  obscuring  the  feeble-mindedness.  People  say, 
"Yes,  he  is  weak,  but  he  would  be  all  right  if  he  did  not  drink." 

We  have  another  illustration,  although  of  no  great  significance  to 
our  numbers :  There  are  in  the  city  490  crippled  children  in  special 
schools.  Undoubtedly  a  high  percentage  of  these  are  mentally  defective. 
Also  many  feeble-minded  children  who  are  crippled,  blind,  or  deaf,  have 
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been  shut  out  of  the  schools.  The  actual  number  of  aH  of  these  should 
be  ascertained.  It  is  only  logical  to  conclude  that  of  the  mentally  defec- 
tive children  a  large  percentage  become  crippled  because  of  their  lack 
of  sufificient  intelligence  to  avoid  ordinary  dangers. '  This,  indeed,  is  one 
of  the  phrases  used  by  Tredgold  to  define  feeble-mindedness. 

Next,  it  must  be  recognized  that  children  who  are  thus  found  to  be 
mentally  defective  can  never  earn  a  living  except  under  the  most  favor- 
able conditions,  and  such  conditions  certainly  do  not  exist  in  our  large 
cities,  especially  New  York.  Therefore,  this  army  of  15,000  children  is 
bound  to  be  more  or  less  a  burden  upbn  society. 

Again,  careful  studies  have  shown  that  this  condition  of  mental 
defect  is  hereditary  in  somewhere  from  65  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
cases.  The  studies  of  the  children  at  the  Vineland  Training  School  show 
65  per  cent,  with  marked  feeble-minded  ancestry.  Tredgold  of  England 
and  the  Royal  Commission  accept  from  80  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  as 
due  to  a  "morbid  heredity." 

Applying  this  to  our  problem,  then,  we  find  that  from  10,000  to 
12,000  or  13,000  of  these  children  will,  when  they  grow  up  and  marry, 
produce  children  defective  like  themselves.  It  has  further  been  shown 
that  they  produce  children  in  large  numbers,  increasing  at  twice  the 
rate  of  the  general  population. 

Again  we  see  the  enormous  size  of  the  problem. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  what  shall  be  done?  Two  solutions  have 
been  proposed  for  this  problem.  One  is  permanent  segregation,  so 
that  they  could  never  become  parents;  and  the  other  is  surgical 
sterilization.  In  the  present  condition  of  society  neither  of  these 
solutions  is  applicable  to  any  considerable  proportion  of  these  15,000 
children.  They  cannot  be  placed  in  institutions  or  in  colonies,  for  the 
reason  that  their  parents  will  not  consent.  They  cannot  be  sterilized 
for  the  same  reason.  The  great  majority  must  live  their  lives  in  the 
environment  in  which  they  are  born.  A  great  majority  of  them  will 
become  parents,  and  the  problem  will  become  increasingly  larger  for 
us  until  such  time  as  we  are  driven  to  take  drastic  measures  of  one 
form  or  another. 

Meanwhile  what  can  be  done?  Fjrst  of  all,  a  body  of  undisputed 
facts  bearing  on  the  problem  should  be  collected.  For  example,  I  have 
asserted  my  belief  that  there  are  15,000  mentally  deficient  children  in 
the  schools  of  New  York.  I  have  backed  up  that  opinion  by  certain 
facts  and  arguments  which  make  it  imperative  that  the  truth  be  ascer- 
tained. It  is  not  enough  to  rest  upon  the  opinion  of  someone  else  that 
such  a  number  is  preposterous.  The  true  number  may  be  less;  it  may 
be  more.  But  something  approaching  the  exact  figure  should  be  ob- 
tained. 

Actual  data  should  be  accumulated  as  to  what  becomes  of  these  chil- 
dren after  they  have  left  the  ungraded  classes,  of  the  children  in  E 
classes,  the  C  classes,  and  all  others  who  show  in  their  school  work 
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that  they  are  not  perfectly  normal,  to  the  end  that  we  may  know  what 
effect  our  methods  are  having  upon  these  children,  and  to  what  extent 
we  have  wisely  judged  them  and  treated  them. 

We  need  a  great  deal  more  knowledge  concerning  the  effect  of  the 
methods  of  sterilization,  so  that  we  may  speak  with  assurance  when  it 
comes  to  the  question,  "Shall  this  person  be  sterilized?"  and  so  that 
we  can  predict  exactly  what  will  be  the  consequences. 

With  a  body  of  knowledge  behind  us,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  carry 
on  a  campaign  of  education  looking  toward  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem— not  only  in  securing  efficient  and  far-reaching  laws  for  the  ster- 
ilization of  the  unfit  in  a  much  more  helpful  way  than  any  of  the  laws 
now  in  force,  but  also  in  showing  parents  that  segregation  in  institu- 
tions is  the  wisest  thing  that  can  be  done  for  their  children,  unless 
they  are  willing  to  have  them  sterilized,  if  that  shall  have  proved  a  wise 
procedure. 

In  our  attempt  to  estimate  the  probable  size  of  this  problem,  we 
should  not  forget  that  the  figures  so  far  produced  relate  to  children  actu- 
ally in  the  public  schools,  and  that,  besides  these,  there  are  many  more 
children  who  are  deficient.  For  example,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
children  not  in  the  public  schools.  The  investigator  has  been  told  fre- 
quently that,  when  children  do  not  get  along  in  the  public  schools,  they 
are  frequently  taken  out  and  sent  to  other  schools.  If  this  is  true,  it 
may  be  that  the  percentage  of  defective  children  in  these  other  schools 
would  be  considerably  larger  than  that  which  we  have  assumed  for  the 
public  schools;  at  any  rate,  as  high  a  percentage  would  hold.  In  the 
nature  of  the  case,  one  would  expect  that  the  percentage  of  defectives 
in  these  schools  would  be  high.  This  has  been  corroborated  by  observa- 
tion in  at  least  one  such  school. 

Having  accumulated  the  facts,  and  having  sufficient  knowledge  of 
the  problem,  we  should  next  work  toward  institutions  or  colonies  for 
the  segregation  of  these  people.  The  question  as  to  whether  parents 
will  allow  their  children  to  go  to  an  institution  is  largely  influenced  by 
at  least  two  factors :  first,  the  distance  of  that  institution  from  the  child's 
home,  involving  the  possibility  of  occasional  visits;  and,  secondly,  the 
character  of  the  institution  where  the  child  is  to  be  placed.  The  City 
of  New  York  has  an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  at  Randall's  Island. 
As  to  the  character  of  that  institution,  I  am  not  expressing  an  opinion ; 
but,  whatever  be  its  real  character  and  worth,  it  is  unfortunately  true 
that  in  the  popular  mind  its  reputation  is  not  good.  Whether  their  opin- 
ions are  well  founded  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  parents  are  opposed 
to  sending  their  children  to  Randall's  Island.  They  tell  the  most  dis- 
quieting stories  of  the  treatment  that  their  children  have  received.  This 
same  attitude  of  the  parents  was  also  found  by  Dr.  Moore  in  her  study 
of  the  problem,  as  published  by  the  Public  Education  Association. 

One  of  the  two  possible  solutions  of  the  problem.  What  shall  be 
■done  with  the  mentally  defective  child  in  New  York?  is  segregation 
and  colonization.     It  is,  therefore,  most  unfortunate  that  the  one  in- 
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stitution  which  the  city  supports  for  that  purpose  should  have  such  a 
reputation  as  to  make  this  solution  difficult  and  often  impossible.  It  is 
possible  to  have  colonies  and  institutions  so  attractive  that  parents  are 
eager  to  have  their  children  placed  there.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
in  many  places  the  country  over.^  Until  we  come  to  the  point  where 
we  decide  to  take  these  children  forcibly  away  from  their  parents, 
whether  they  are  willing  or  not,  everything  depends  upon  winning  the 
parents'  consent;  and  this  can  be  done  if  the  institutions  are  conducted 
in  the  right  way,  and  if  entrance  to  them  has  been  made  simple  and 
pleasant.  Children  may  be  made  happy  and  as  useful  as  their  limita- 
tions will  permit.  Wherever  the  children  become  trainable  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  earning  something,  it  might  even  pay  the  State  or 
the  city  to  make  some  return  to  the  parents,  if  their  plea  should  be 
that  they  want  to  take  the  children  home  because  of  what  they  can  earn 
for  them.  It  would  be  cheaper  for  society  to  pay  the  parents  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  the  work  of  the  child,  and  have  absolute  control  of  the 
child,  than  to  send  it  home,  and  out  into  the  world  where  later  it  would 
produce  more  children  of  the  same  kind,  or  become  a  criminal. 

Finally,  all  who  cannot  be  thus  taken  care  of,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
provide  against  the  reproduction  of  the  same  type  of  children,  must 
be  made  as  good  citizens  as  possible. 

How  can  we  make  them  as  good  citizens  as  possible? 

It  is  well  known  that  a  happy  person  is  a  better  citizen  than  an  un- 
happy one.  It  is,  therefore,  perfectly  logical  to  maintain  that,  if  we 
can  make  these  children  happy,  we  are  taking  the  first  step  toward  se- 
curing the  best  citizenship  that  we  can  get  from  them. 

Secondly,  people  are  more  likely  to  be  happy  when  they  have  some 
occupation,  something  that  they  can  do  with  some  satisfaction  to  them- 
selves. Therefore,  if  we  can  train  these  children  so  that  they  have  some 
little  skill,  even  though  in  only  one  activity,  and  not  sufficient  to  enable 
them  to  earn  a  living,  they  have  an  occupation ;  and  this  will  make  them 
happy,  and  tend  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief  and  make  them  as  little 
a  burden  upon  society  as  possible.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  itris 
necessary  for  society  to  see  to  it  that  these  defective  children  are  trained 
to  be  happy  and  as  useful  as  they  can  be  made. 

The  next  question  is,  Who  shall  do  it,  and  how  shall  it  be  done? 
This  question  is  fundamental,  and  must  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

It  seems  clear  that  these  children  are  not  proper  candidates  for  such 
education  as  the  public  school  is  now  able  to  give,  and,  to  that  extent, 
do  not  belong  in  the  system.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  they  must 
be  cared  for.  To  the  extent  that  society  understands  the  situation,  it 
will  certainly  demand  that  these  children  be  cared  for  and  trained. 
Whether  society  will  place  the  burden  upon  the  public  school  system,  or 
whether  it  will  establish  another  agency  for  doing  this  work,  remains  to 
be  seen.  If  the  latter  plan  is  adopted,  then,  of  course,  the  public  school 
'E.  g.,  Waverley,  Mass.;  Faribault,  Minn.;  Polk,  Pa. 
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system  is  relie\-ed,  and  the  next  step  would  be  the  establishment  of  some 
tribunal  which  would  decide  all  doubtful  cases.  But,  if  the  public  con- 
tinues to  say  that  the  educational  system  is  nearer  to  this  problem  than 
any  organization  that  can  be  brought  into  use,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  educational  system,  as  it  now  is,  is  prepared  for  these 
children,  or  must  take  them  in  and  treat  them  as  it  does  other  children. 
But  rather  it  follows  that  the  educational  department  must  enlarge  its 
scope  and  make  special  provision  for  such  children.  The  next  Cjuestion 
is.  What  must  the  educational  department  do  in  order  to  provide  for 
these  children? 

The  attempt  to  make  citizens  of  this  class  of  children  by  the  same 
method  that  is  used  with  normal  children  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed. 
We  have  always  had  such  children  in  our  schools,  and  they  have  always 
failed  to  be  benefited  by  the  regular  school  treatment.  Under  the 
compulsory  education  law,  we  are  getting  more  of  them  in  our  schools, 
and  have  finally  been  driven  to  placing  them  in  these  ungraded  classes. 
Having  learned  something  of  the  lesson  that  experience  has  taught  us, 
we  have  consented  to  devote  nearly  half  of  their  time  to  manual  train- 
ing, and  we  have  seen  beneficial  results. 

The  next  step  is  to  recognize  what  has  been  accepted  by-  nearly 
all  of  the  people  who  have  studied  this  problem  carefully,  and  have 
done  most  toward  its  solution,  viz. :  that  book  work  is  practically  use- 
less for  these  children,  and  that  our  work  with  them,  instead  of  being 
half  manual,  should  be  all  manual  and  vocational.  Careful  psychological 
studies  of  the  type  of  mind  possessed  by  these  defectives  show  that 
they  are  incapable  of  dealing  with  abstractions,  and  that  everything  is 
abstract  zvith  them  that  does  not  concern  those  things  that  enter  into 
their  daily  life  and  experience. 

They  should,  therefore,  be  placed  under  a  distinct  system  which  is 
not  bound  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  regular  schools.  The 
system  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  would  be  a  large  amount  of 
freedom  and  opportunity  to  train  each  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  is 
found  to  be  best  capable  of  development.  There  need  be  no  deep  gulf 
between  this  system  and  the  other.  It  should  always  be  easy  for  a  child 
who  has  by  some  misunderstanding  been  placed  in  this  group,  but  who 
shows  ability,  to  get  back  into  the  normal  grade  at  any  time;  just  as,  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale,  it  should  be  easy  to  send  all  children,  whose 
parents  will  permit  it,  to  the  colonies  or  institutions  where  they  are  made 
happy  and  useful  for  life. 

Such  a  plan  might  well  occupy  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  a 
superintendent  of  schools  for  mental  defectives ;  and,  recognizing  as  it 
does  the  fundamental  facts  and  conditions  of  the  problem,  it  might  at 
the  same  time  embody  the  most  important  suggestions  that  we  have 
recorded  as  coming  from  the  experience  of  principals  and  teachers. 

Separate  schools  would  thus  be  established  for  these  children,  each 
one  under  a  principal  who  would  be  an  expert  in  this  work,  who  could 
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devote  his  entire  time  to  the  problem,  and  give  the  adequate  supervision 
which  is  so  seriously  needed.  In  such  schools  grading  would  be  pos- 
sible. The  lowest  grade  cases,  for  whom  little  can  be  done,  could  be 
put  in  one  group,  and  the  teacher  in  charge  would  only  be  required  to 
keep  them  happy,  train  them  in  simple  habits,  and  do  for  them  what 
their  condition  allows.  Those  who  are  a  little  higher  could  be  put  to- 
gether in  another  class,  and  so  on  up  to  the  highest  class,  which  might 
well  be  a  class  of  border-line  cases.  Of  these,  some  might  get  back 
into  the  grades.  The  question  of  supervision  would  thus  be  largely 
solved;  and  the  solution  of  the  question  of  trained  teachers  would  be 
greatly  helped,  since  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  at  once  persons  as 
principals  of  these  schools  who  are  efficient  and  well  trained,  and  it 
would  also  be  possible  to  obtain  a  few  teachers  who  are  equally  well 
trained  and  capable  of  leading  the  work.  The  other  teachers,  by  ob- 
servation of  their  more  experienced  associates,  would  learn  a  large  part 
of  the  methods  that  they  need.  Every  effort  should  be  made,  however, 
to  secure  opportunities  for  these  teachers  to  study  large  groups  of  de- 
fective children  as  they  are  found  in  institutions.  The  new  Letchworth 
Village  should  become  a  training  school  for  these  teachers,  and  other 
institutions  that  may  be  established  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  should 
be  planned  with  the  same  thing  in  view.  These  teachers  could  also  be 
paid  an  ample  salary,  enough  at  the  start  to  induce  them  to  take  up 
this  work,  with  an  ample  increase  to  those  who  prove  effective,  who 
show  by  their  zeal,,  enthusiasm,  and  willingness  to  study  the  problem, 
that  they  are  of  the  right  kind. 

At  least  two  states  (New  Jersey  and  Michigan)  are  proposing  a 
scale  such  as  the  following :  The  teacher  of  the  ungraded  class,  who 
comes  properly  qualified,  to  receive  a  bonus  of  $100  the  first  year,  $200 
the  second,  $300  the  third,  and  so  on,  until  it  becomes  $500 — this  in 
addition  to  the  regular  salary  of  the  grade  teacher.  To  those  unfamiliar 
with  this  work  this  may  seem  a  large  bonus.  Few  people  realize  the 
special  ability,  skill,  and  training  required.  These  teachers  have  to  be 
specialists,  and,  therefore,  experts.  Again,  few  realize  the  nerve-racking 
work,  the  discouragements,  difficulties,  and  even  dangers  these  teachers 
have  to  face.     An  adequate  salary  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  them. 

The  schools  established  on  this  independent  and  free  basis  would 
also  be  able  to  control  the  question  of  material  and  provide  what  was 
needed  for  their  work. 

Ultimately  these  schools  should  develop  into  home  schools,  keeping 
the  children  as  many  hours  as  possible,  and  many  of  them  even  over 
night.  And,  finally,  they  should  develop  into  city  institutions  for  de- 
fectives, thus  largely  solving  the  problem. 

At  this  point  the  question  of  expense  is  forced  upon  us.  There  is 
only  one  answer  to  the  question  of  cost.  Whatever  it  costs,  it  must  be 
done.  This  problem  is  as  fundamental  to  our  social  well-being  as  our 
courts,  our  sewerage  system,  or  quarantine.  In  addition  to  what  it  will 
do  for  these  children  themselves  and  for  society  as  a  whole,  we  must 
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not  forget  the  value  of  the  work  to  the  children  in  the  normal  grades. 
The  regular  classes  are  relieved  of  the  burden  of  these  defective  chil- 
dren, the  teachers  are  able  to  do  vastly  better  work,  and  the  children 
receive  the  benefit.  But  more  than  that.  When  we  consider  this  prob- 
lem, as  we  have  done,  from  the  social  standpoint,  and  realize  what  it 
may  mean  to  have  these  children  properly  cared  for  and  trained,  we  see 
that  we  can  ill  afford  not  to  expend  large  sums  for  the  sake  of  saving 
these  children  from  becoming  public  nuisances.  Therefore,  the  question 
of  expense  must  not  enter  into  the  consideration.  We  have  these  chil- 
dren. They  can  only  be  dealt  with  in  one  way,  and  we  must  do  it,  what- 
ever the  expense.  We  must  appropriate  large  sums  of  money  to  care 
for  these  children,  in  order  to  save  larger  expense  in  caring  for  them 
later  in  almshouses  and  prisons,  to  say  nothing  of  their  numerous 
progeny. 

To  return  to  the  schools.  Not  only  could  they  devote  themselves,  so 
far  as  necessary,  to  manual  work  and  vocational  training,  but  this  work 
could  be  so  systematized  as  to  have  high  educational  value — a  thing 
which  the  present  manual  work  in  the  ungraded  classes,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  have,  because  of  lack  of  grading  and  systematic  development. 

I  shall  not  in  this  report  work  out  the  details  of  the  system.  It  can 
be  seen  in  its  perfection  at  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded  in  Waver- 
ley,  Mass.,  where  children  of  lower  grade  than  any  usually  found  in 
these  ungraded  classes  are  trained  to  wonderful  skill  in  doing  things, 
and  toward  earning  a  living.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these 
New  York  City  children  could  not  be  trained  in  the  same  way.  This 
tremendous  social  problem  would  then  be  largely  solved,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  involves  heredity. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  some  difficulties  to  overcome  in  the  establish- 
ment of  special  schools,  in  place  of  the  present  ungraded  classes.  But 
the  advantages  are  so  great  that  methods  of  overcoming  the  diffi- 
culties should  be  found.  In  many  places,  where  the  regular  schools 
are  now  so  close  together,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  new  school  with 
these  mentally  defective  pupils,  without  involving  any  long  journeys  for 
any  of  them.  In  other  places  that  would  be  more  difficult,  and  it  might 
involve  the  transportation  of  some  of  them,  as  the  cripples  are  now  con- 
veyed. This  would  of  itself  be  quite  a  problem,  because  the  defective 
children  are  more  difficult  to  handle  en  route  than  are  the  cripples.  Nev- 
ertheless, that  would  not  be  an  insurmountable  difficulty. 

1  It  is  sometimes  thought  that  parents  would  have  more  serious  ob- 
jections to  a  school  than  they  do  to  the  ungraded  class.  But  experience 
in  other  cities  has  not  verified  this  belief.  Indeed,  parents  can  easily 
be  convinced  of  the  many  advantages  of  separate  schools.  These  ad- 
vantages have  been  pointed  out  by  various  principals.  In  such  schools 
these  children  are  away  from  the  normal  children  and  escape  the  bully- 
ing and  teasing  to  which  they  are  liable.  To  obviate  this  under  the 
present  regime  the  ungraded  classes  are  now  called  and  dismissed  at 
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different  times  from  the  regular  school.  If  the  term  "ungraded  class" 
has  come  to  have  such  a  significance  that  parents  or  children  are  apt 
to  regard  it  as  synonymous  with  "crazy  class"  or  something  equally  un- 
pleasant, an  entirely  different  name  could  be  chosen.  Moreover,  the 
character  of  the  school,  because  of  the  work  and  the  trained  principals 
and  teachers,  would  soon  free  it  from  afiy  odium  that  might  otherwise 
attach  to  it.  The  success  that  many  of  these  children  would  have  in 
going  to  work  after  they  left  school  would  soon  make  it  appeal  to  the 
parents. 

In  regard  to  working  papers — it  probably  would  not  be  difficult  to 
have  the  law  so  modified  that  children  who  are  recognized  as  belonging 
to  this  type  should  have  (qualified)  working  papers,  which  would  en- 
able them  to  take  such  place  aS  they  could  without  being  required  to 
come  up  to  the  standard  now  required  of  normal  children. 

The  question  of  what  children  should  be  sent  to  these  schools  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  of  all.  The  present  method,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  the  inspector  of  ungraded  classes  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools,  is  entirely  inadequate.  One  examiner  cannot  attend  to  so  much 
work.  There  should  be  several  assistants;  and,  when  the  full  size  of 
the  problem  is  recognized,  it  will  be  understood  that  there  should  be  a 
considerable  number  of  them.  Indeed,  it  is  entirely  probable  that,  under 
ideal  conditions,  we  should  examine  by  the  Binet  scale,  or  any  that  may 
prove  more  efficient,  every  child  that  enters  school,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  all  children  who  are  not 'doing  their  regular  work  understandingly. 

Still  another  thing  that  will  need  to  be  seriously  studied,  and  which 
is  now  ignored,  is  the  fact  that  many  children  do  not  show  their  de- 
fects until  they  are  about  nine  or  ten  years  old.  The  consequence  of 
this  is  that  the  children  often  get  into  the  grammar  school  before  show- 
ing any  serious  defect.  Then  they  begin  to  slow  down  in  their  develop- 
ment, and,  before  they  get  through  the  grammar  school,  they  are  de- 
cidedly deficient.  Under  the  present  system,  these  children  are  often 
not  discovered  at  all,  because  some  principals  understand  that  no  child 
is  to  be  recommended  for  the  ungraded  class  who  has  progressed  beyond 
the  primary  school.  The  result  is,  there  are  many  children  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  who  are  repeaters  for  two  or  three  years,  and  are  really 
mentally  defective  (although  they  would  generally  be  of  high  grade — 
morons). 

IV — ^Recommendations 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  and  the  future  welfare  of 
our  people,  I  should  recommend  a  radical  enlargement  and  extension  of 
the  work  of  the  ungraded  classes : 

First. — By  the  appointment  of  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
Classes  for  Defectives. 

Second. — By  greatly  increasing  the  appropriations  for  the  work  in 
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accordance  with  the  needs,  as  determined  by  those  in  charge  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Third. — By  the  appointment  of  at  least  four  associate  inspectors  of 
ungraded  classes. 

Fourth. — By  the  appointment  at  once  of  five  more  examiners  (psy- 
chologists and  physicians),  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  determine  what 
children  shall  be  placed  in  these  classes.  Additional  examiners  should 
be  appointed  as  needed.  All  repeaters  and  over-age  pupils,  together 
with  all  pupils  now  in  any  of  the  special  classes  C,  D,  E,  and  ungraded, 
should  be  tested  by  the  Binet-Simon  scale  in  the  hands  of  experts  trained 
in  its  use  (as  is  done  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Cleveland,  O.,  and  other 
places,  with  signal  benefit  to  the  system). 

Fifth. — By  the  establishment  as  fast  as  possible  of  special  schools  to 
take  as  many  as  possible  of  these  ungraded  classes  out  of  the  regular 
schools,  to  the  end  that  the  children  may  be  more  adequately  directed, 
supervised,  graded,  and  given  appropriate  manual  training  and  vocational 
work. 

Sixth. — By  the  appointment  of  a  number  of  special  assistants — six 
or  eight — whose  business  it  should  be  to  follow  up  the  history  of  these 
defective  children  after  they  have  passed  through  the  schools.  After  a 
few  years  such  histories  would  throw  much-needed  light  on  the  value  of 
the  methods  used ;  and  they  would  point  the  way  to  further  steps  toward 
protecting  society  from  the  future  incubus  of  these  irresponsible  persons. 

Seventh. — It  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  see  that  the  present  method  of  administering  supplies  is  revised,  so 
that  the  ungraded  classes  shall  not  be  hampered  in  their  work  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  material  and  equipment  which  they  need. 
(Many  of  the  teachers  at  present  spend  practically  all  of  their  bonus  in 
purchasing  supplies  which  should  be  furnished  by  the  city.) 

Eighth. — A  substantial  increase  in  the  bonus  paid  to  teachers  of  these 
classes  (or  schools)  should  be  provided;  this  bonus  should  be  graded, 
increasing  }'ear  by  }ear  up  to  a  certain  limit;  teachers  should  qualify 
for  this  increase  annually,  and  only  those  w'ao  show  proficiency  and 
growth  should  be  eligible  to  the  advance. 

Ninth. — Suitable  sieps  should  be  taken  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  pro- 
vide training  classes  for  teachers  of  defectives.  In  addition  to  the  class 
work  and  theoretical  instruction,  teachers  in  training  should  have  access- 
to  model  schools.  These  could  perhaps  be  secured  at  Letchworth  Vil- 
lage, or  other  institutions  for  the  feeble-minded.  It  is  important  that 
such  model  schools  for  the  teachers  in  training  should  be  institutional 
schools.  Only  in  such  schools  do  the  teachers  see  that  the  children  are 
distinctly  feeble-minded.  If  they  see  only  the  children  in  the  ungraded 
classes  or  special  schools,  they  tend  more  or  less  to  retain  the  impression 
that  the  children  are  really  normal,  or  will  yet  prove  normal;  and  this 
impression  (or  conviction)  is  a  serious  handicap  to  their  work. 

Tenth. — The  child  labor  law  should  be  so  modified  as  not  to  apply  in 
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its  present  form  to  children  who  have  been  declared'  mentally  defective. 
These  children  should  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  those  in 
charge  of  the  schools  or  classes  conclude  that  it  is  more  profitable  for 
these  children  to  be  under  the  direction  of  their  parents  or  in  regular 
work  than  in  the  schools.  However,  this  should  apply  to  such  cases  only 
as  cannot  be  placed  in  an  institution  or  colony. 

Eleventh. — That  appropriate  manual  training  be  made  the  principal 
thing  in  all  of  these  classes;  such  reading,  writing,  and  numbers  as  are 
taught  should  be  taught,  so  far  as  possible,  in  connection  with  the  hand 
work. 

Conclusion 

I  find  after  careful  investigation  of  practically  all  of  the  ungraded 
classes  in  New  York  City  that,  while  a  great  work  is  being  done  and 
a  work  which  cannot  and  must  not  be  stopped  because  of  its  value  to 
the  children  who  are  in  the  regular  grades,  yet",  for  lack  of  funds,  for 
lack  of  adequate  help  to  carry  out  the  plan,  the  work  is  very  far  from 
being  what  it  should  be.  Many  children  are  riot  getting  what  they  might 
get  because  of  lack  of  equipment  and  material  in  the  classroom.  Many 
children  are  not  in  the  classes  who  ought  to  be  in  them,  because  they 
cannot  be  passed  upon  and  transferred  to  these  classes,  owing  to  the 
lack  of  help  to  make  the  examination.  Many  defective  children  are  still 
in  the  grades  unrecognized.  The  entire  treatment  of  defective  children 
is  very  inadequate,  owing  to  the  failure  to  recognize  the  high  grade 
type  of  mental  defective.  Much  time  is  wasted  in  teaching  children 
reading,  writing,  and  counting  who  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  use 
of  them.  The  whole  movement  is  handicapped  for  lack  of  trained  teach- 
ers ;  and  this  is  largely  because  of  lack  of  sufficient  financial  inducement 
to  good  teachers  to  go  into  the  work. 

In  this  report  I  have  only  touched  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the  problem.  It  is  useless  to  go  into  details  until  these  are  considered. 
In  my  recommendations  I  have  mentioned  only  the  most  important  items. 
Many  minor  ones  will  follow  inevitably  if  these  larger  and  most  impor- 
tant matters  receive  due  consideration  and  lead  to  proper  action. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  larger  and  better  system  recommended 
herein,  it  is  possible  to  make  many  improvements  in  the  present  classes 
in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  given  above,  and  this  should  be  done 
at  once. 
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Letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Mr.  Stuart 
Courtis  proffering  questions. 

August  14,  1912. 

Stuart  Courtis,  Esq., 

Detroit  Day  and  Night  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  rendered  to  it  as  one  of  the  staff  specialists, 
feels  that  the  report  might  be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars  as  to 
which  it  desires  to  offer  you  the  following  suggestions  with  the  request 
that  you  supplement  the  report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend 
and  supplement  the  report  as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you 
be  good  enough  to  forward  to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley 
proof  now  in  hand,  which  the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the 
printer  for  a  new  galley. 

1.  The  Committee  thinks  it  desirable  to  change  the  designation  of 
tables  numbered  8  to  14  to  read  "Number  of  Examples  Worked  and 
Number  of  Children  Working  Them  in  Each  ^rade."  Would  it  not 
also  be  well  to  make  the  tables  clearer  by  substituting  for  the  heading 
"Score"  the  heading  "Number  of  Examples  Attempted  and  Gotten 
Right"   (galleys  254-5)? 

2.  You  conclude  the  statement  on  galley  257  with  the  phrase  that 
"neither  method  nor  teacher  is  of  much  account."  The  Committee  as- 
sumes that  you  do  not  intend  by  this  phrase  to  lay  down  a  universal 
proposition  to  apply  to  teaching  throughout  the  schools.  In  order  to 
make  the  matter  clear,  will  you  please  state  how  and  where  efficient 
methods  and  efficient  teachers  are  needed  in  arithmetic? 

3.  Please  justify  more  specifically  your  time  limit  of  one  minute 
allowed  each  child  for  the  completion  of  each  of  the  first  six  tests. 
This  the  Committee  thinks  necessary  in  view  of  the  results  stated, 
namely,  that  336  pupils  can  work  out  problems  correctly  when  given  a 
time  limit  of  90  seconds,  while  only  12  pupils  work  them  out  correctly 
when  given  a  time  limit  of  60  seconds  for  each  of  the  first  six  tests. 

Please  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how  soon  I  may  expect  from 
you  the  material  requested. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
1         Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry 
385 
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Letter  from  Dr.  Stuart  Courtis  answering  questions  profiEered  in  the  letter  of 
the  Chairpian  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 


September  7,  1912. 

My  dear  Professor  Hanus  : — I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Presi-' 
dent  Mitchel  under  date  of  September  5  in  which  he  renews  his  request 
that  I  furnish  the  Comnjittee  with  the  data  indicated  in  his  letter  of 
August  14th.  He  mentions  Tuesday  as  the  day  when  he  hopes  the 
material  may  be  presented.  I  have  done  nothing  with  the  suggestions 
while  awaiting  proof  of  the  supplementary  report  which  has  not  yet 
been  received.  There  will  be  many  corrections  and  adjustments  neces- 
sary, and  I  had  expected  to  submit  all  of  these  at  once.  However,  I  am 
writing  at  once  such  reply  as  I  can  make  at  this  time  in  order  that  I 
may  not  seem  to  wilfully  neglect  the  Committee's  request. 

1.  The  Committee  suggested  certain  changes  in  the  headings  and 
designations  of  Tables  8-14.  I  had  already  of  my  own  initiative  made 
very  similar  changes  in  my  correction  of  the  proof.  The  phrasing  sug- 
gested by  the  Committee  does  not  seem  any  improvement  on  my  own  as 
revised,  but  if,  after  seeing  the  corrected  proof,  it  still  feels  that  the 
tables  are  not  sufficiently  clear,  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  again.  I  do  not 
care  to  adopt  the  phrasing  suggested  as  it  stands.' 

2.  This  paragraph  in  the  Committee's  letter  was,  "You  conclude 
the  statement  on  galley  257  with  the  phrase  that  'neither  method  nor 
teacher  is  of  much  account.'  The  Committee  assumes  that  you  do  not 
intend  by  this  phrase  to  lay  down  a  universal  proposition  to  apply  to 
teaching  throughout  the  schools.  In  order  to  make  the  matter  clear, 
will  you  please  state  how  and  where  efficient  methods  and  efficient 
teachers  are  needed  in  arithmetic?" 

I  have  read  and  re-read  galley  257  and  other  galleys  as  well  search- 
ing for  this  statement.  On  galley  257  I  find  the  sentence,  "The  average 
in  one  case  (good  teacher,  best  method)  will  be  higher  than  in  the 
other  (poor  teacher,  poor  method),  but  in  each  class  the  range  of  varia- 
tion within  the  class  will  so  greatly  exceed  the  difference  between  the 
averages  of  the  two  classes  as  to  make  the  gain  due  to  teacher  or  method 
of  small  account.  Only  very  careless  reading  could  twist  this  statement 
into  the  first  one  quoted.  This  statement  distinctly  recognizes  the  fact 
that  a  good  teacher  does  better  than  a  poor  teacher,  that  a  good  method 
produces  better  results  than  a  poor  method.  The  great  fact  shown 
by  the  investigation,  however,  is  that  the  degree  of  improvement  pro- 
duced by  quality  of  teacher  or  method  is  so  small  when  compared  with 
the     effects     of    the     fundamental     factor     in  '  education,    individual 
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differences,  that  hope  of  improvement  must  be  sought  in  control 
of  the  major  factor  rather  than  in  control  of  the  minor  factors.  As  the 
statement  is  written  in  the  report,  it  is  correct,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
clear  and  forceful,  backed  up  with  evidence  which  I  can  duplicate  from 
many  sources.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  my  greatest  contributions  that  I 
have  been  able  to  present  statistical  proof  of  the  fact  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances do  not  see  any  occasion  for  change. 

3.  The  third  point  raised  is  due  to  a  failure  to  carry  throughout 
a  discussion  a  statement  made  at  the  beginning  of  it.  On  galley  254. 
the  phrase  "like  those  of  Test  7"  applies  to  all  of  the  paragraph  that 
follows:  the  number  given,  21  boys  per  thousand,  13  boys  per  thousand, 
336  boys  per  thousand  at  the  different  rates  90  seconds,  60  seconds,  etc., 
are  for  examples  like  Test  7;  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  first 
six  tests. 

A  sentence  in  the  Committee's  letter  may  need  comment.  "Please 
justify  more  specifically  your  time  limit  of  one  minute  allowed  each 
child  for  the  completion  of  the  first  six  tests."  (Self-evident  from  con- 
text, P.  H.  H.)  Tests  1-4  are  component  abilities.  Test  7  a  complex 
built  out  of  these  elements.  Each  example  in  Test  i,  for  instance,  each 
answer,  calls  for  a  single  thought;  in  Test  7,  each  example  calls  for 
50  thoughts.  The  standard  rate  for  Test  i  is  63  answers  per  minute, 
for  Test  7  a  little  more  than  14  answers  per  12  minutes,  or  a  little  more 
than  I  per  minute.  As  each  example  in  Test  7  involves  fifty  times  the 
mental  efifort  that  each  example  in  Test  i  does,  it  must  be  clear  that 
these  two  standard  rates  are  in  close  agreement. 

Should  any  discussion  arise  as  to  my  referring  to  Dr.  Bachman  as  in 
charge  of  the  Educational  Aspects  of  the  Committee's  work,  upon  which 
statement  President  Mitchel  comments,  please  say  for  me  that  I  read  it 
in' the  Globe.  As  it  agreed  with  the  general  statements  of  Mr.  Lewis 
that  the  work  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  continued  indefinitely  I  saw 
no  reason  to  question  it  and  accepted  it  as  fact. 

President  Mitchel's  definition  of  my  relations  to  the  Committee, 
while  clear  and  specific,  does  not  agree  with  my  understanding  of  those 
relations  previous  to  his  letter  of  the  14th.  It  seems  that  my  "ultimate 
responsibility  is  to  the  City  of  New  York  through  the  Committee."  I 
shall  await  with  much  interest  the  outcome  of  the  meeting  on  Tuesday, 
and  your  version  of  the  situation.  In  the  absence  of  any  previous 
formal  definition,  I  suppose  I  am  bound  by  such  as  may  be  made  now. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  A.  Courtis. 
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Detroit,  Mich.,  July  15th,  1912. 
Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

In  Charge  of  Educational  Aspects  of  School  Inquiry,  New  York  City. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  beg  to  report  that,  pursuant  to  your  instructions,  I  have  applied 
the  Courtis  Standard  Tests  in  Arithmetic  to  a  selected  list  of  New 
York  public  schools  for  the  purpose  of  determining — 

1.  The^  standard    of   achievement   in   the    fundamental    operations 

with  whole  numbers,  and  in  simple  reasoning,  in  arithmetic. 

2.  The  relative  achievements  of  certain  of  the  schools  tested,  as 

measured  by  this  standard. 

3.  The  relative  achievements  of  grades  and  individuals,  as  meas- 

ured by  this  standard,  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  indicate  to  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  superintendents  how  such  knowledge  could 
be  used  to  make  their  work  more  effective. 

4.  The  relative  achievements  of  the  New  York  schools  as  a  whole, 

as  measured  by  standard  scores  derived  from  tests  in  other 
cities. 

The  results  from  the  testing  work,  and  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
therefrom,  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  report.  From  the  very 
outset,  however,  it  must  be  recognized  that  comparative  testing  is  a 
distinct  type  of  work  in  itself,  differentiated  in  many  important  char- 
acteristics from  the  ordinary  examination.  In  particular,  the  Courtis 
tests,  having  been  designed  for  a  specific  purpose,  are  most  readily  un- 
derstood when  that  purpose  is  kept  in  mind.  Accordingly,  it  has  seemed 
wise  to  preface  the  more  definite  results  of  the  investigation  with  a  ver)' 
brief  statement  of  the  historical  development  of  comparative  testing,  and 
of  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  led  to  the  evolution  of  the  Courtis 
tests.  Further,  in  view  of  the  surprising  character  of  the  results  and 
of  their  importance  to  education  generally,  it  has  seemed  best  to  give  in 
minute  detail  the  various  features,  both  of  the  tests  themselves  and  of 
the  procedure  of  examination,  scoring;  and  tabulation,  that  a  full  under- 
standing of  all  points  may  be  had  by  those  whose  interest  or  inclinations 
may  lead  them  to  a  close  study  of  the  same.  For  the  general  reader, 
however,  the  results  and  conclusions  alone  are  important.  Accordingly, 
in  the  outline  at  the  beginning  of  the  report  there  will  be  found  a  sum- 
mary of  the  characteristics  of  the  various  sections  that  will  enable  each 
individual  to  turn  at  once  to  those  portions  of  peculiar  interest  to  him. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

S.  A.  Courtis. 
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COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS  IN  ARITHMETIC 

REPORT   OF   MEASUREMENTS    OF   ACHIEVEMENTS   AND    STANDARDS 
Of   the    NEW  YORK    CITY   PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 


Section  I 
Historical  Development  of  Comparative  Testing 

Work  of  Rice 

Of  the  many  investigators  of  conditions  in  arithmetic,  the  name  of 
Dr.  J.  M.  Rice  ^  will  always  receive  especial  mention.  He,  more  than 
any  other,  seems  first  to  have  recognized  the  possibilities  of  compara- 
tive tests  given  to  many  classes  and  schools  under  identical  conditions. 
His  results  from  six  thousand  children  in  eighteen  schools,  representing 
seven  cities,  have  had  a  wide  influence  both  upon  educational  thinking 
and  upon  the  methods  of  other  investigators. 

Work  of  Stone 

The  evident  defects  of  Rice's  tests  and  methods,  however,  led  Dr. 
C.  W.  Stone  ^  to  attempt  the  standardization  of  a  measure  for  sixth- 
grade  work.  Carefully  prepared  tests  were  given  under  uniform  condi- 
tions to  the  pupils  of  twenty-six  school  systems  in  seven  states.  A  full 
account  of  tests,  methods,  and  tabulations  was  published,  making  it  pos- 
sible for  the  teacher  of  any  sixth-grade  class  to  compare  his  work  with 
that  of  the  schools  tested  by  giving  the  same  tests  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, and  following  the  same  plan  of  scoring. 

Evolution  of  the  Courtis  System 

The  idea  of  a  standard  measure  of  achievement  for  the  work  of  even 
a  single  grade  met  with  instant  response  from  teachers  generally.  The 
writer,  having  charge  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  in  the  Liggett  School, 
formerly  the  Detroit  Home  and  Day  School,  a  private  school  for  girls, 

'J.  M.  Rice  '02 

Educational  Research:  A  Test  in  Arithmetic,  The  Forum,  Vol.  34,  pp.  281- 
297;  Causes  of  Success  and  Failure  in  Arithmetic,  pp.  437-452. 
'C.   W.    Stone   '08 

Arithmetical  Abilities  and  Some  Factors  Determimng  Them,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Contributions  to  Education,  Teachers'  College  Series  No.  19. 
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was  among  those  who  took  up  the  work,  but  he  extended  the  idea  by 
measuring,  by  the  same  standard,  every  grade  in  the  school  from  the 
third  to  the  thirteenth.  The  resulting  curves  for  the  development  of 
the  several  abilities  through  the  school,  together  with  the  wide  individual 
variation  found  in  every  grade,  led  at  once  to  the  idea  of  control  of 
individual  development  through  standard  scores  and  standard  growths 
for  every  grade.  It  was  evident,  however,  that  the  complexity  of  the 
Stone  tests  prevented  a  satisfactory  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  results.  As  Stone  himself  concludes,  ability  in  arithmetic  is  evi- 
dently not  a  single  ability,  but  a  complex  of  many  abilities.  Accordingly, 
the  experimental  work  of  the  school  was  limited  by  Courtis  to  work 
in  the  fundamental  operations  with  whole  numbers,  and  a  series  of 
tests  was  gradually  evolved  to  measure  those  elements  of  such  work 
that  need  to  be  controlled  in  the  classroom.  It  was  soon  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  number  of  children  in  the  school  was  too  small  to  permit 
the  selection  of  standard  scores  on  anything  like  an  intelligent  basis. 
The  next  step,  therefore,  was  to  print  the  tests  in  quantity  with  com- 
plete instructions  for  every  phase  of  the  work,  and  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  many  schools  and  teachers  in  giving  and  scoring  the  papers 
under  identical  conditions.  The  measures  of  approximately  ten  thou- 
sand children  from  some  seventy  schools  in  ten  states  were  secured  in 
this  way,  and  standard  scores  for  each  test  and  grade  were  selected  and 
published.^    These  are  the  standard  scores  referred  to  below. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  g^enesis  of  the  testing  work  has 
been  as  follows :  To  Rice  is  due  the  credit  for  the  fundamental  idea  of 
comparison  of  schools  by  the  results  of  tests  given  to  all  under  uniform 
conditions;  Stone  emphasized  standard  achievement  and  scientific  care 
in  the  preparation  of  the  tests  and  in  control  of  conditions;  Courtis  ex- 
tended the  idea  of  standards  and  adapted  both  tests  and  testing  to  the 
measurement  and  improvement  of  the  efficiency  of  classroom  work. 


Section  II 
Characteristic  Features  of  the  Courtis  Standard  Tests 

Fundamental  Characteristics 

The  fundamental  idea  in  comparative  testing  is  the  use  of  a  com- 
mon measure  in  determining'  the  relative  achievements  of  different 
classes ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  measurements  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  units  along  an  absolute  scale  whose  zero  point  is  known,  the  more  per- 
fect is  the  valuation  of  the  results.  In  the  Courtis  system  these  funda- 
mental ideas  have  determined  four  of  its  five  distinctive  features,  namely, 
(i)  uniform  tests  composed  of  equal  units;  (2)  of  sufficient  length  to 
keep  all  busy  during  the  whole  of  the  time  allowed ;   ( 3 )   tests  which 

'The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  November,  1911. 
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are  given  under  identical  conditions;  (4)  to  successive  grades.  The  fifth 
characteristic  was  determined  by  the  purpose  for  which  the  tests  were 
to  be  used — the  improvement  of  classroom  work  in  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic.  It  is  best  described  by  saying  that  the  series  of  tests  as  a 
whole  measure,  not  independent,  but  closely  related,  abilities,  so  that  the 
results  reveal  not  only  the  development  of  the  specific  elements  meas- 
ured, but  how  far  the  organization  of  these  elements  into  the  desired 
complexes  takes  place  in  the  school.  Each  of  these  characteristics  will 
be  discussed  in  detail. 

Selection  of  Abilities  to  Be  Tested 

Before  proceeding  to  the  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  tests 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  sketch  briefly  the  underlying  plan  oi 
the  series;  for  both  the  number  of  tests  and  the  abilities  tested  vvere 
determined  by  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  work — the  improvement  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  effort. 

As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  results  from  the  Stone  tests  were 
difficult  to  interpret.  When  a  child  failed  in  a  problem  involving  frac« 
•  tions  by  making  a  mistake  in  multiplication,  the  reasons  for  the  failure 
may  have  been  ( i )  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  tables,  or  sim- 
ply careless  use  of  the  multiplication  tables  caused  (2)  by  a  struggle  with 
fractions,  or  (3)  by  the  reasoning  involved.  While,  whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  mistake  was  a  mistake  in  multiplication,  the  corrective  work 
to  be  done  in  each  of  the  three  cases  mentioned  would  have  been  very 
different. 

It  seemed  wise,  therefore,  to  determine  first  of  all  to  what  degree 
the  fundamental  processes  with  whole  numbers  had  been  mastered  in 
the  various  grades.  But  appropriate  tests  soon  disclosed  the  fact  that 
nothing  approaching  mastery  existed  in  any  grade — in  every  grade  there 
were  great  individual  differences  in  the  amount  of  work  finished  in  a 
given  time,  and  much  of  the  work  was  grossly  inaccurate.  The  logical 
procedure  seemed  to  be  to  attempt  to  bring  these  undesirable  conditions 
under  control,  and  to  insure  to  every  child  at  least  a  minimum  speed  and 
accuracy  in  simple  computations  with  whole  numbers. 

An  analysis  of  the  mistakes  made  by  the  children,  however,  empha- 
sized the  conclusion  reached  by  Stone  that  such  work  is  a  complex  of 
many  abilities.  In  a  long-division  example,  for  instance,  one  child  made 
repeated  mistakes  in  subtraction,  another  in  multiplication,  while  a  third 
failed  to  "carry"  accurately.  Denoting  the  complex  ability  to  work  with 
speed  and  accuracy  in  the  four  processes  as  ability  in  "Fundamentals," 
the  attempt  was  then  made  to  analyze  this  ability  into  its  component  ele- 
ments. The  analysis,  however,  was  made  on  a  practical,  not  on  a  psycho- 
logical basis.  For  instance,  Thorndike  ^  states  that  there  are  at  least 
nine  psychological  activities  in  simple  column  addition.  Many  of  these 
"The  School  Review,  May,  1912,  p.  290. 
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abilities,  however,  are  beyond  the  teacher's  control.  This  is  not  true  of 
(1-4)  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  combinations  and  processes  in  the 
four  operations,  (5)  rate  at  which  fig-ures  are  written,  (6)  ability  to 
borrow  and  carry,  (7)  ability  to  copy  correctly  the  figures  of  a  problem, 
(8)  ability  to  follow  instructions.  Accordingly,  provision  is  made  in  the 
Courtis  tests  for  the  measurement  of  each  of  these  eight  abilities,  as 
well  as  for  the  measurement  of  ability  in  fundamentals. 

A  further  question  remained  to  be  settled.  Granted  that  a  child 
can  work  abstract  examples  with  desirable  speed  and  accuracy,  will  the 
ability  stand  up  under  the  strains  imposed  by  its  use  in  problems  involv- 
ing reasoning  activities  as  well?  It  was  soon  apparent,  however,  that 
"reasoning"  in  arithmetic  is  also  a  very  complex  activity ;  that  before  any 
real  measurement  of  reasoning  ability  could  be  attempted  the  influence 
of  many  factors  would  have  to  be  evaluated  experimentally.  The  two 
most  evident  factors  were  ability  to  comprehend  from  a  printed  problem 
the  situation  presented,  and  the  ability  to  determine  the  proper  opera- 
tion to  be  used  in  the  given  situation. 

Accordingly,  two  reasoning  tests  were  constructed  and  are  described 
below.  It  is  to  be  particularly  noted,  however,  that,  although  these  tests 
are  called  reasoning  tests,  it  is  not  claimed  in  any  way  that  they  are" 
more  than  crude  measures  of  certain  limited  phases  of  the  reasoning 
power  of  children  in  arithmetical  work.  The  purpose  of  the  tests  is  to 
supply  information  needed  in  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  in  regard  to 
the  development  and  use  of  the  ability  in  Fundamentals,  and  they  should 
be  criticized  from  no  other  point  of  view. 


General  Plan  of  Series 

The  resulting  series  of  tests,  then,  have  for  their  central  purpose  the 
measurement  of  the  component  elements  of  ability  in  Fundamentals  and 
of  the  degree  of  organization  of  such  component  elements  into  the  re- 
sulting complexes.     The  tests  are  eight  in  number  and  are  known  as — 

Test  No.  I.  Speed  Test — Addition           1 

"        "     2.  "         "   ^Subtraction          _ 

"        "3.  "         ■'   -Multiplication  f'^°"*'"at'°"=  0-9. 

"    4.  "         "   —Division           J 

','        'I    S-  'I         "   —Copying  Figures.      (Rate  of  motor  activity.) 

6.  "         "   —Reasoning.      (Judgment  of  operation  to  be   used   in 

„  „         „       T-      ,                    simple  one-step  problems.) 

7-  —Fundamentals.       (Abstract    examples     in     the    four 

„        ,  „         „       „          .           ,„         operations— computation.) 

o-  — Keasonmg.      (Two-step   problems   involving   compu- 
tations.) 

Each  of  these  is  illustrated  and  discussed  below.  The  reader  will 
do  well  to  get  the  general  scheme  clearly  in  mind  in  order  to  follow 
easily  the  discussion  of  results.     He  should  note  that  tests  1-6  are  the 
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elemental  abilities,  tests  7  and  8  the  complexes ;  that  test  No.  7  involves 
the  use  of  the  abilities  tested  in  Nos.  1-5,  and  that  No.  8  involves  all 
the  abilities  measured  in  the  previous  tests. 

The  use  of  the  term  "Speed"  in  connection  with  the  elemental  tests 
needs  explanation.  The  abilities  themselves  are  so  very  elemental  that 
if  sufficient  time  were  given  practically  every  child  alDOve  the  fourth 
grade  (except  defectives)  would  be  able  to  complete  the  whole  of  each 
of  these  tests,  and  to  do  the  work  correctly.  Moreover,  the  attitudes 
of  the  children  toward  the  work  would  be  very  different  in  the  different 
grades  by  reason  of  changes  in  the  maturity  of  the  children.  But  by 
putting  the  work  on  a  speed  basis  a  situation  is  created  that  is  much 
more  nearly  uniform  from  individual  to  individual,  and  from  grade  to 
■grade — straight-ahead  work  at  one's  top  speed-,— and  the  results  disclose 
at  once  where  weaknesses  exist;  for  the  abilities  break  down  at  their 
weakest  points.  Speed,  then,  is  not  insisted  on  for  the  sake  of  speed, 
but  because  speed  best  ministers  to  uniformity  of  conditions,  and  to 
exposure  of  weaknesses. 

Details  of  Tests  Nos.  1-4 

Taking  up  now  the  discussion  of  details,  in  figures  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4 
will  be  found  illustrations  of  the  first  four  speed  tests.  As  these  differ 
merely  in  the  operation  to  be  used,  the  characteristics  of  all  four  can 
be  discussed  at  one  time.  These  are  (i)  completeness;  and  (2)  uni- 
formity. 

I.     Completeness 

Each  test  contains  in  its  first  five  lines  the  100  fundamental  combina- 
tions for  its  operation  (except  division).  The  sixth  line  is  a  repeat  in 
order  that,  when  necessary,  the  entire  hundred  combinations  may  be 
finished  without  having  the  work  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  the 
end  has  been  reached.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  expression  "one  hundred 
fundamental  combinations"  is  used  in  place  of  the  conventional  "forty- 
five  fundamental  combinations"  and  their  reverses.  Analysis  of  the 
mistakes  of  many  individuals  as  well  as  direct  experiments  in  the  labora- 
tory have  proved  conclusively  that  it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to 
know  the  result  of  three  times  four  without  knowing  that  of  four  times 
three;  of  four  plus  three,  and  not  that  of  three  plus  four.  Emphasis 
on  the  number  of  combinations,  as  45,  tends  to  restrict  the  teaching  to 
the  direct  combinations  only.  Careful  time  studies  in  the  laboratory 
make  it  certain  that  each  individual's  reaction  toward  each  combination 
is  highly  specialized.  Consequently,  it  may  become  important  to  test 
an  individual's  response  to  every  one  of  the  hundred  combinations  in 
use  in  order  that,  where  peculiarities  exist,  they  may  be  detected  and 
special  remedial  work  undertaken  to  remove  difficulties. 

Many  educators  declare,  also,  that  the  zero  combinations  should  not 
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"Mtatanthe  efficUncy  of  the  entire  tchool,  not  the  in  JioiJaal  ability  of  the  few" 

ARITHMETIC— Te»t  No.  1.        Speed  Te»t-Additioii 

Nome School „.._  _ C 
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Write  on  this  paper,  in  the  space  between  the  lines,  the  answers  to  as  many  of  these  addition  examples 
as  possible  in  the  time  allowed. 
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ARTTHMETIC-Test  No.  2.       Speed  Test-Subtraction 

Home . __  School , Grade. 


Write  on  this  p^ier,  in  the  space  between  the  lines,  the  answets  to  as  many  of  these  subtractWrn 
examples  as  possible  in  the  time  aHowed. 
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"VteataretheefticlaicyoftbBanttrfehobl,  not  tHemdiaUaaltMlilyofthtfiw" 

ARITHMETIC-Tett  No.  3.       Speed  Test-Multiplieation 


scoAl 

No.al 
NckiUh- 


Nanu — 


SchooL- 


-Cradm. 


Write  on  this  papef ,  in  d»  epace  between  the  lines,  the  enswen  to  as  many  of  these  multiplication 
examples  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed. 

42749    9S476 
19605    12806 


3   4   9   0   5 
2   7   8   2   6 


12   8   1 
9   5   7   1 


3   2   6   0   8 
14,715 


3   9 
8   9 


16   9 
8   2   4 


2   4 
0   3 


1   7 
0   2 


4   2   7   4   9 
19   6   0   5 


2   3   9   0   7 
13   6   6   4 


12   7   0   8 
6   8   7   6   3 


13   7   6   5 
2   5   B   0   9 


14  8  0  4 
6  4   9   3   6 


2  5  4  3  7 
Z,  6,  S_  0_  S^ 

3  4  9  0  5 
2  7  8  2  6 


2  6   6   0   7 

3  6   9   8  3 


4   3   9   8  6 
2   6   7   0   4 


16  8 
4   2   8 


0  '9 
7   3 


9   8   0   3 
2   6   4   7 


2   3   9   0   7 
13   6   5   4 


8   2   7   5   4 
16   9   0   6 


6  2  8  9 
±    L  ±  £. 

13  6  0 

7  4  8  0 


5   8   6   0   5 
12   3   9   4 


9   5  4   7  6 
12   8   0   5 


Fig.  Ill 

*'Meaamre  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  school,  not  the  individual  ability  of  the  few" 

ARITHMETIC— Test  No.  4.        Speed  Test-Division 

Name School . . 


SCORE 

No,  aitemptcd 

No.  nghl  


.Grade., 


Write  on  this  paper,  in  the  space  between  the  lines,  the  answers  to  as  many,of  these  division  examples 

as  possible  in  time  allowed. 

1J8  522  8]Z2    '»  9}36      2]6  4}24   TJM  6)0  8^32  9J9  Sgl   6^  l}!   S^IO  3^  4J32  6^  2J0   TgS 

SJS  4^  9JS4  8J0  4212      1}5  2)16  8)48   1^  9^  IH  S}3S  9^3  2)2  3}12  8j8  4}28  5}40  2^  8216 

SJO  3)24  9)63  2}4  8)24     626  3)27  8264   122  4216  326  4)20  7)49   1)3  2)8_  1)7  2)10  7)«   1)1.  6)18 

4)4  3)15  9)81,  7)0  6)12     4)4  6230  8256   1)0  7)14  7)7  2)18  6)42  3)0  7)21.  5)5  2)14  8)40  9)0  52IS 

1)6   722  6)54   1)3  5^     1^  SgS  7)56  3)3  9)18  12S  3218  9272  420  6)24  1)4  2)12  5)45  3)3  4J«_ 

>g  4g2  6g6  2)0-  7^     8)6  4^4   TgS  6)0  8)32  Ig  S)30  8)72   1)6  9)36  SJS  3)^1   6)48   1)1   6)10 


t.  eouNTTi.  iir  joIm  ■  *TiiraT,  pcraon.  ■ 


Fig.  IV 
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be  included  in  such  a  test.  This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
inclusion  of  such  combinations  in  these  tests,  however,  is  not  an  arbi- 
trary decision,  but  a  deliberate  judgment  based  upon  the  results  of  many- 
tests  and  experiments.  For  instance,  ( i )  it  was  found  that  in  the  papers 
from  the  Stone  tests,  where  a  cipher  occurred  in  the  multiplier,  many 
mistakes  were  made  in  the  failure  to  multiply  by  this  figure  correctly; 
(2)  that  in  a  multiplication  speed  test  of  forty-one  mature  individuals — 
graduate  students,  teachers,  superintendents,  etc. — at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, in  the  summer  of  1910,  eighteen  of  l3ie  group  made  104  mistakes 
in  the  zero  combinations ;  ( 3 )  that  in  classes  in  high-school  algebra 
substitution  involving  the  use  of  zero  as  a  multiplier  causes  many  mis- 
takes; (4)  that  children  taught  the  zero  combinations  in  the  regular  way 
in  the  early  grades  have  no  difficulty  with  them,  while  classes  which  have 
never  received  this  training  not  only  make  mistakes,  but  the  mistakes 
persist  if  remedial  training  is  attempted  later  than  the  seventh  grade; 
finally  (5)  that,  even  when  testing  adults  with  sufficient  control  to  write 
the  answer  correctly,  time  studies  show  the  lengthening  of  the  interval  re- 
quired to  make  the  proper  response  to  these  combinations.  For  all  these 
reasons,  and  for  others  which  cannot  be  discussed  here,  the  entire  one 
hundred  combinations  are  included  in  the  tests. 

A  single  exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  the  division  speed  test. 
Here  the  combinations — eight  into  zero,  six  into  zero,  etc. — are  included, 
but  the  forms — zero  into  eight,  etc. — are  not.  The  answer  in  these  cases 
requires  the  use  of  a  symbol  with  which  the  children  are  not  familiar, 
and  the  form  itself  is  never  met  in  elementary  mathematics.  They  have 
been  replaced  by  repetitions  of  the  simpler  combinations. 

2. .  Uniformity 

The  distribvition  of  the  combinations  within  a  test  is  not  a  chance  one, 
but  is  based  upon  a  regular  plan.  As  shown  in  Table  I,  the  one  hundred 
combinations  are  grouped  into  five  eqtial  divisions  differing  in  degree  of 
difficulty.  As  previous  tests  had  proved  that  to  any  one  individual  the 
actual  difficulty  of  the  various  combinations  was  an  individual  peculiar- 
ity— that  to  one  person  seven  times  eight  might  present  no  particular 
difficulty,  while  three  times  two  might  present  wellnigh  insurmountable 
difficulties — the  basis  for  estimation  of  degree  of  difficulty  was  taken  as 
the  effort  that  would  be  involved  in  working  out  the  answer  if  it  were 
not  remembered.  On  this  basis  the  five  divisions,  shown  in  Table  I, 
were  formed;  one  combination  was  chosen  from  each  division,  each 
group  0^  five  combinations  in  the  test  being  thus  the  equal  of  any  oth^er 
group.  In  making  up  the  groups,  several  other  factors  were  taken  into 
consideration,  namely,  the  number  and  difficulty  (since  some  figures 
take  longer  to  write  than  others)  of  the  figures  that  must  be  written 
in  each  line  in  filling  in  the  answers,  and  the  distributions  of  the  various 
tables  throughout  the  tests,  so  that  the  combinations  of  any  one  table 
might  not  occur  too  closely  together. 
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Table  I — Showing  Subdivisions  of  the  Combinations  in  Test  i 

GROUP  I— Very  Easy... 


GROUP  II— Easy 


GROUP  III— Average  . . , 


GROUP  IV— Hard 


GROUP  V— Very  Hard. 


o    o 

4    5 


I? 


4 
o 

I 
S 

6 

I 


5    6 

0  o 

1  I 
6^  7 


889 


667 


S    6 


In  any  such  scheme,  involving  the  interplay  of  several  factors,  com- 
promise is  inevitable,  but  the  resulting  tests — the  end  products  of  a  long 
series  of  rearrangements — have  proved  remarkably  uniform.  In  conse- 
quence, the  scores  in  answ^ers  per  minute  may  be  considered  as  units 
along  an  absolute  scale  without  serious  error.  The  zero  point  of  this 
scale  is  unknown  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  abil- 
ity of  two  children,  one  of  which  has  absolutely  no  ability  to  write  an- 
swers to  any  combination,  while*  the  other  is  just  not  able  to  write  one 
answer  in  the  time  allowed.  But  for  practical  school  measurements  both 
children  actually  have,  at  the  time  tested,  zero  ability  in  the  trait  being 
tested.  Accepting  this  definition  of  the  zero  point,  a  score  ^  of  forty  an- 
swers per  minute  will  mean  twice  the  ability  that  is  denoted  by  a  score 
of  twenty  answers  per  minute — just  as  truly  as  six  feet  denotes  twice 
three  feet.  In  measurements  of  change,  also,  from  the  fact  that  chil- 
dren's scores  respond  readily  to  practice  it  seems  probable  that  the 
change  from  twenty  answers  per  minute  to  twenty-five  answers  per  min- 
ute corresponds  to  the  change  from  forty-five  answers  per  minute  to  fifty 

^Throughout  this  report  the  word  "Score"  will  be  used  to  denote  for  any  test  the 
number  of  examples  for  which  answers  have  been  found  and  recorded  in  the  time  al- 
lowed. For  tests  Nos.  6,  7  and  8,  the  score  may  be  either  the  total  number  of  answers 
written  regardless  of  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  (attempts ) ,  or  the  number  of 
correct  answers  written  (rights).  ^ 
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answers  per  minute.  That  this  \A'ould  not  be  true  at  the  extremes  of  the 
scale  is  conceded,  but  the  child  that  is  able  to  write  answers  at  all  usu- 
ally has  a  score  of  four  to  eight  answers,  while  no  sign  of  an  upper  limit 
of  ability  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  experimental  work  so  far  under- 
taken. For  ordinary  school  work,  therefore,  and  for  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation,  the  scores  in  these  tests  ai'e  regarded  as  measures  along 
an  absolute  scale  whose  zero  point  is  known.  Similar  reasoning  holds 
for  each  of  the  other  tests,  and  the  point  need  not  be  discussed  again. 


Speed  Test  No.  5;  Copying  Figures — Illustrated  in  Fig.  V 


"Meaaare  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  tchoot,  not  the  individual  ability  of  the  few" 


SCOR£ 
No.  attempled  _ 
Ni>.rit).t 


ARITHMETIC-Test  No.  5.        Speed  Test— Copying  Figures 

Name .-- -- Softool — v Grade. 


Copy  onthia  paper,  in  the  space-between  the  lines,  as  many  of  the  printed  figures  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed. 
Write  as  rapidly  as  possible,  but  fonn  the  figures  as  carefully  as  in  working  examples. 

24967  42976  62947  72964  24976  42967  62974  72946 

26974  46927  64972  74926  26947  46972  64927  74962 

27946  47962  67924  76942  27964  47926  67942  76924 

24967  42976  62947  72964  24976  42967  62974  72946 

26974  46927  64972  74926  26947  46972  64927  74962 

24967  42976  62947  72964  24976  42967  62974  7294S 


Fig.  V 

The  purpose  of  this  test  is  to  determine  the  rate  of  motor  activity,  not 
how  well  or  how  poorly  children  can  copy  figures.  The  importance  of 
this  knowledge  is  shown  by  the  following:  Two  girls  in  the  same  class 
obtain  scores  in,  say,  the  subtraction  test  which  are  just  half  the  value 
of  the  class  average.  In  a  test  of.  their  rates  of  copying  figures,  one 
equals  the  average  rate  of  the  class,  but  the  second  again  makes  a  score 
half  the  class  average.  Jt  is  evident  that  the  first  girl  failed  in  the  sub- 
traction test  because  she  did  not  know  the  combinations.  The  second, 
however,  even  if  she  knew  her  combinations  perfectly,  could  not  have 
equaled  the  average  score  of  the  class  because  she  was  handicapped  by 
her  inability  to  make  her  fingers  move  at  the  average  rate.  For  cor- 
rective work,  the  difference  is  fundamental. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  work  of  this  test  calls  for  a  minimum  of 
mental  activity.  Practically  nothing  is  demanded  except  perception  of 
the  figures  to  be  written,  and  the  proper  motor  responses.  As,  however, 
the  adult  score  is  from  1 10-130  figures  per  minute,  close  and  sustained 
attention  must  be  given  to  the  work.  The  results  measure  quite  accu- 
rately the  relative  native  ability  of  the  children.  Other  things  being 
equal,  that  individual  who  is  able  to  expend  energy  at  the  greater  rate  has 
the  greater  ability.  Also,  in  many  cases,  the  results  are  an  indication 
of  the  stage  of  development  reached  by  the  children,  particularly  in  the 
,  lower  grades.  Scores  much  below,  or  in  excess  of,  the  grade  average 
are  often  indications  of  retarded  or  advanced  physical  development. 

Uniformity  in  this  test  was  secured  by  repeated  use  oi  the  same  fig- 
ures. Many  experimental  determinations  of  relative  difficulty,  based 
upon  the  time  required  to  write  the  different  figures,  were  made.  For 
instance,  it  was  found  that,  on  the  average,  a  person  can  write  three 
figure  I's  while  he  is  writing  one  figure  5.  The  figures  2,  4,  6,  7  were  se- 
lected as  being  the  four  of  nearest  average  value ;  the  9  as  a  more  difficult 
figure.  In  the  different  groups  in  the  test,  the  9  is  always  placed  as  the 
central  figure  of  the  five,  in  the  belief  that  a  rhythm  might  be  estab- 
lished which  would  tend  toward  uniformity.  About  the  9  the  other  fig- 
ures are  grouped  in  every  possible  variation.  The  test  as  a  whole  has 
yielded  consistent  and  satisfactory  results. 

Details  of  Test  No.  6 

In  Fig.  VI  is  shown  Test  No.  6,  Speed  Reasoning.  It  will  be  noted 
from  the  instructions  that  in  this  test  no  computations  whatever  are 
necessary.  The  abilities  involved  are  mainly  two:  (i)  Ability  to  read 
English  understandingly,  and  (2)  ability  to  decide  upon  the  operation 
to  be  used  in  a  given  situation.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a  separate 
test  for  the  first  ability  would  prove  of  very  great  value.  The  child  that 
is  handicapped  by  his  dnability  to  read  English  comprehendingly  cannot 
be  brought  up'  to  standard  in  his  ability  to  solve  problems  from  a  test 
without  direct  training  in  reading.  Such  a  child,  however,  may  be  able 
to  decide  instantly  and  correctly  upon  the  operation  to  be  used,  once 
the  situation  is  grasped.  For  the  present  series  of  tests,  however,  it  was 
deemed  sufficient  to  measure  the  combined  effects  of  these  two  abilities, 
leaving  it  to  the  teacher  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  corrective  work 
to  be  done  in  any  particular  case. 

The  test  is  uniform  in  the  sense  that  (i)  the  four  operations  are 
each  represented  in  each  group  of  four  examples;  (2)  each  problem 
requires  a  single  operation  for  its  solution,  and  (3)  the  problems  are 
closely  the  same  length  as  to  the  space  to  be  covered  by  the  eyes  in  read- 
ing. The  factors  making  for  inequality  are  (i)  inherent  differences  in 
the  relative  difficulties  of  the  different  operations ;»    (2)   phrasing;  (3) 

*  See  page  533. 
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"MeoMore  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  aehool,  not  the  individaal  ability  of  the  few" 

ARITHMETIC-Test  No.  6.       Speed  Test-Reasoning 


SCORE 

No.  a 

No.  right  _ 


Name - ■. - — School — Grade 

Do  not  work  the  following  examples.  Read  each  example  through,  make  up  you^  mind  what  operation  you  would 
use  if  you  were  going  to  work  it,  then  write  the  name  of  the  operation  seledted  in  the  blank  space  after  the  example. 
Use  the  following  abbreviations:  —  "Add."  for  addition,  "Sub."  for  subtraction.  "Mul."  for  multiplication,  and  "Div.' 
for  division. 


1.  The  children  of  a  school  gave  a  sleigh-ride  party.     There  were  9  sleighs  used,  and  each  sleigh 
held  30  children.     How  many  children  were  there  in  the  party? : 

2.  Two  school-girls  played  a  number. game.     The  score  of  the  girl  that  lost  was  57  points  and  she 
was  beaten  by  16  points.    What  was  the  score  of  the  ^1  that  won? .' 

3.  A  girl  counted  the  automobiles  that  passed  a  school.     The  total  was  60  in  two  hours, 
girl  saw  27  pass  the  first  hour  how  many  did  she  see  the  second? 

4.  On  a  playground  there  wer.'  five  equal  groups  of  children  each  playing  a  different  game.    If  there 
were  75  children  altogether,  how  many  were  there  in  each   group? 

5.  A  teacher  wdgbed  all  the  diildren  in  a  certain  grade.     One  ^1  weighed  70  pounds.    Her  older 
aster  was  49  pounds  heavier.     How  many  pounds  did  the  sisterweigh? 

6.  A  club  of  boys  sent  their  treasurer  to  a  store  to  buy  baseballs.     If  they  expected  him  to  buy  7 
balls  at  45  cents  each,  how  mudi  money  did  they  give  film  to  spend? 

7.  A  girl  walked  to  school  and  back  twice  a  day.     If  the  total  number  of  blocks,  she  walked  each  day 
was  48,  how  many  blocks  from  the  school  did  the  girl  live? 

8.  One  day  in  vacation  a  boy  went  on  a  fishing  trip.     During  the  day  he  caught  27  fish.     If  he  caught 
'12  of  them  in  the  morning,  how  many  did  he  get  in  the  afternoon? ' 

9.  A  girl  was  five  times  as  strong  as  her  small  ^ster.     If  the  stronger  girl  was  able  to  lift  a  wnght  of 
100  pounds,  how  large  a  weight  could  the  smaller  girl  lift? , 

10.  Two  boys'  houses,  26  blocks  apart,  were  on  opposite  sides  of  a  School.    If  one  hotise  was  15  blocks 
cast  of  the  school,  how  many  blocks  west  was  the  other  house? 

11.  Five  boys  played  marbles  until  at  the  close  of  a  game  each  boy  had  the  same  number.     If  one  of 
the  boy«  then  had  nine  marbles,  how  many  were  there  altogether? ' 


12.     Thirteen  children  entered  a  certEun  eighth  grade  during  the  year, 
grade  in  September,  how  many  were  there  in  the  grade  by  June? 


If  there  were  43  children  in  the 


13.  A  large  box  of  colored  chalk  held  144  pieces.     If  a  sixth  grade  teacher  used  38  pieces  in  the  course 
of  a  year,  how  many  irieces  were  left  for  the  next  year? 

14.  In  a  certain  school  there  were  400  children.    If  each  room  had  seats  for  fifty  children,  and  if  all 
the  places  wete  taken,  how  many  rooms  were  there  in  thf  sphool?. 

15.  A  pri  brought  a  collection  of  37  postal  cards  to  school  one  day  and  her  friends  there  gave  her 
19  cards  more.    How  many  cards  did  she  thien  have  to  take  home? •. 


16.    Five  boys  gathered  nuts  which  they  put  into  one  large  pile, 
piles  of  197  nuts  each.      How  many  nuts  were  there  in  the  large  pile?  . 


Out  of  this  they  made  five  small 


Opcniton 

Fi^.  VI 


content;  and  (4)  cues.  Of  the  first  nothing  whatever  is  known  except 
that  multipHcation  and  division  are  by  teachers  generally  considered  to 
be  more  often  confused  than  the  other  operations.  As  to  phrasing, 
experience  has  shown  that  marked  variation,  in  the  difficulty  of  a  prob- 
lem may  be  caused  by  variations  in  \\-ording.  The  reason  for,  and  the 
amount  of,  such  variations  is  wholly  unknown.  In  the  construction  of 
the  test,  the  attempt  has  been  made,  however,  to  make  simple  direct 
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problems  that  may  be  easily  read.  For  the  third  factor,  it  is  evident  that 
familiarity  with  the  content  of  a  problem  will  influence  the  length  of 
time  needed  to  grasp  the  situation  presented.  For  this  reason,  prob- 
lems were  chosen  whose  content  was  judged  "equally"  familiar  to  the 
average  city  child.  In  regard  to  the  fourth  factor — variation  in  cue — 
little  can  be  said.  The  writer  is  familiar  with  no  study  of  the  relative 
frequency  of  use,  or  of  the  relative  force,  of  the  various  cues  to  be  found 
in  arithmetical  problems.  While,  of  course,  the  reasoning  process  in 
actual  experiences  is  a  process  of  adjustment  to  a  given  situation,  rea- 
soning work  in  arithmetic  is  too  often  a  mere  sensori-motor  response 
to  the  stimulation  of  a  certain  word  or  phrase.  In  a  large  sense,  this 
must  always  be  true,  and  rightly  so ;  but  in  a  narrow  sense  the  relative 
ability  of  two  children  in  a  reasoning  test  such  as  this  may  be  determined, 
not  by  the  true  relative  ability  to  reason,  but  by  the  difference  in  the  num- 
ber of  times  the  children  have  met  a  particular  cue.  On  this  account 
the  attempt  has  been  made  to  avoid  conventional  cues  and  to  present 
instead  critical  situations. 

While  the  effects  of  these  various  unknown  factors  are  believed  to 
be  small,  this  test  and  the  other  reasoning  test — No.  8 — to  which  the 
discussion  above  applies  with  even  greater  force,  are  likely  to  be  the 
least  unifcrm  as  to  units,  and  the  most  difficult  to  reconstruct  in  different 
form.  At  the  same  time,  these  are  the  very  tests  in  which  alternative 
forms  are  most  essential.  Experimental  and  analytical  work  now  under 
way  may  eventually  throw  light  on  the  relative  values  of  the  various 
units,  but,  for  the  present  discussion,  in  each  of  these  tests  the  problems 
will  be  treated  as  of  equal  value. 

Details  of  Test  No.  7 

Test  No.  7,  as  shown  in  Fig.  VII,  is  the  most  important  and,  from 
some  points  of  view,  the  most  complex  of  the  series.  The  abilities 
tested  are  many;  the  more  important  are  (i)  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  forms  and  processes  in  the  four  operations;  (2)  knowledge  and 
control  of  the  fundamental  combinations;  (3)  ability  to  "borrow  and 
carry";  (4)  ability  to  copy;  (5)  ability  to  follow  instructions.  The 
first  two  need  no  'discussion,  the  third  very  little.  In  nearly  all  except 
the  very  simplest  problems  the  necessity  for  borrowing  and  carrying 
exists.  In  the  test  provision  is  made  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which 
this  factor  affects  the  work.  The  first  four  examples  involve  no  bor- 
rowing or  carrying  whatever.  In  the  next  seven  the  carrying  is  lim- 
ited to  small  numbers— I,  2,  etc.  In  the  remaining  examples  larger 
amounts  must  be  carried.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  examples  at- 
tempted and  right  for  the  different  groups  gives  at  once  a  rough  measure 
of  the  effects  of  these  activities.  The  measure  is  approximate  only, 
however,  as  the  combinations  used  in  the  various  examples  differ ;  mis- 
takes in  the  later  examples  may  be  due  to  the  relatively  greater  diffi- 
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ARITHMETIC-Te$t  No.  7.       Fundamentali 


No.  •ttflinpud  _ 
Ncrifhi 


Name- 


jSchooL- 


.Mrade^ 


In  the  blank  space  below,  work  as  many  of  these  examples  as  possible  in  the  time  allowed.  Work  them  in  order 
as  numbered,  writing  each  answer  in  the  'answer'  column  before  commcndns  a  new  example.  Do  no  work  on  any 
Other  paper. 


l.™».. 

Oxr.!!.. 

'-"'■• 

Aaawn 

IllttI 

I 

Addition       J 

Sublnctiaii  | 

Multiplicatioc 
DiviBion 
Addition 
Subtraction 

Multiplication 

Diviiion 

Division 

AdditioD 

Subtractian 

Multiplication 

DirisMn 

Diriuoa 

b232  +8021  +  703  +  3030=  

a  5496       163— 

1 

s 

2012X213  — .                        ...  . 

3 

158664  -i-  132— 

4 

6134  +  213  +  4800  +  6005  +  3050  +  474  = 

73210142—49676378— i   .... 

S 

6 

46S0S  V  45fi  —                  .   .. 

7) 
S 

9 

lOl 

1 

( 85586  +  69685  +  39397  +  95836  +  37768  + 

1                                              69666  +  78888  +  54987  = 

15655431  — S87867S— 

12| 
13 

1 

m 

78965X678— 

151 

44502486  ■>- 7  — 

17 

5373003 -<- 769  — 

18) 

1 

Fig.  VII 

■culty  of  the  combinations  used.  The  fourth  abihty  mentioned — abiUty 
to  copy — is  an  important  one  in  commercial  work;  at  least,  the  founda- 
tion of  rapid  and  accurate  copying  of  lists  of  figures  should  be  laid  in 
the  classroom.  In  taking  the  test,  the  child  copies  the  figures  of  the 
-examples  on  the  blank  paper  provided  as  a  part  of  the  test  sheet,  arrang- 
ing them  in  the  proper  position  for  work.  Again,  the  answers,  when 
found,  are  copied  into  the  answer  column.  Analysis  of  the  mistakes 
made  shows  inaccuracies  and  carelessnesses  plainly.  The  last  ability  men- 
tioned— ability  to  follow  instructions — is  tested  at  the  same  time.  Fail- 
ure to  write  answers  in  the  answer  column,  failure  to  work  the  examples 
in  order, 'and  on  the  paper  supplied,  indicate  an  inability  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  imposed  details  that  would  be  troublesome,  to  say  the  least,  in 
commercial  work. 

Uniformity  in  this  test  was  difficult  to  secure.  The  plan  followed 
is  to  allow  one  count  for  each  item  of  the  work  in  any  example ;  i.  e., 
-copying  a  figure,  thinking  a  subtraction  (or  a  multiplication,  etc.),  car- 
rying a  figure,  etc.     The  work  was  analyzed  in  minutest  detail,  and  the 
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figures  and  work  of  each  example  so  adjusted  that  the  length  of  each  was 
fifty  counts,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  division  problems  proved  very 
long.  These  were  eventually  made  100  counts  long,  and  credit  given 
for  two  units  on  the  scale.  The  length  of  the  other  examples  was  fixed 
accordingly,  each  example  containing  either  50  or  100  counts,  and  hav- 
ing a  value  of  one  or  two  units  on  the  scale,  as  indicated  by  the  number- 
ing. As  the  tests  are  sometimes  given  to  second  and  third-grade  chil- 
dren, the  first  two  examples  were  divided  into  two  parts,  that  smaller 
examples  within  the  abilities  of  the  younger  children  might  be  provided, 
but  in  these  cases  the  two  answers  together  count  for  a  single  point. 

It  should  be  noted  that  normally,  because  of  these  peculiarities  in  the 
numbering  and  because  a  child  was  given  credit  only  for  examples  com- 
pleted, no  scores  of  10  examples  attempted,  12  examples  attempted,  etc., 
would  be  given.  The  child  that  completed  10  examples  must  have  com- 
pleted II  examples  also.  Practically,  however,  because  a  few  children 
skipped  examples  here  and  there,  such  scores  occur  but  they  are  suf- 
ficiently few  in  number  to  produce  marked  irregularities  in  the  distribu- 
tions of  the  scores  for  examples  attempted.  No  such  irregularities  occur 
in  the  scores  for  examples  right  as  there  the  scoring  was  poi^it  by  point. 

That  the  examples  vary  in  difficulty  for  any  one  individual  is  con- 
ceded, but  it  is  believed  that  they  would  be  of  equal  value  to  that  ideal 
individual  who  could  add,  subtract,  multiply,  divide,  copy  figures,  and 
"borrow  and  carry"  with  equal  facility.  Practically  the  examples  in- 
crease slightly  in  difficulty,  it  being  more  difficult  for  the  average  person 
to  "carry"  correctly  large  numbers  than  small ;  but  here,  as  previously, 
no  serious  errors  are  made  in  the  inferences  drawn  from  the  results,  if 
the  scores  are  regarded  as  equal  units  along  an  absolute  scale. 

The  truth  of  the  last  statement  has  been  shown  by  repeated  tests 
of  the  same  classes,  and  more  specifically  by  the  following  experiment. 
Thirteen  subjects — the  examiners  described  below  ^ — took  the  tests  three 
times  in  ten  days.  They  became  very  familiar  with  the  examples  and 
answers,  but  not  familiar  enough  to  remember  all  the  actual  work.  In 
a  final  trial  the  time  intervals  of  minutes  were  marked  by  the  stroke  of 
a  bell.  Each  subject  wrote  a  "T"  in  her  work  at  the  exact  point  where 
she  happened  to  be  at  each  stroke  of  the  bell.  In  the  final  scoring,  the 
number  of  examples  and  parts  completed  at  the  end  of  each  minute  were 
determined.  As,  however,  an  edition  of  Test  No.  y,  different  from  that 
of  the  tests  of  the  New  York  schools,  was  used,  the  experiment  was 
later  repeated  with  the  same  edition.  In  this  trial  there  were  but  seven 
subjects.  The  results  from  both  trials  are  given  in  Table  II  and 
Fig.  VIII. 

*  See  page  420. 
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Table  II— Relation  Between  Time  and  Work  Completed  in  Test  No.  7, 

Show  Equality  of  Units 


to 


Minutes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

& 

7 

8 

9 

IST  Test       Subjects 

3.5 
2.0 
2.5 
2.0 
2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.9 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 

4.5 
4.3 
6.0 
4.0 
4.2 
5.5 
4.5 
5.0 
6.0 
4.0 
3.2 
6.0 
3.7 

NiTMBEH  OP  Examples  Completed 

19.0 
14.0 

i4.'6 
17.0 
16.5 
17.7 
13.8 
18.0 
15.0 
14.7 
13.0 
16.0 

A 

8.0 
6.0 
8.0 
5.0 
6.5 
8.5 
7.0 
7.0 
9.9 
6.0 
5.2 
7.2 
5.0 

11.0 
8.0 
9.5 
7.0 

10.0 
9.5 

10.0 
7.5 

11.9 
8.0 
7.7 
8.7 
6.0 

13.0 
10.0 
11.0 

9.0 
11.5 
10.5 
12.0 

7.9 
13.9 
10.0 
10.5 

9.7 

8.2 

16.0 
11.5 
13.5 
10.0 
15.0 
13.5 
14.0 
10.0 
16.0 
12.0 
12.0 
10.7 
11.0 

17.0 
12.5 
15.0 
12.0 
16.0 
14.5 
15.5 
11.5 
17.0 
13.0 
12.7 
12.2 
11.7 

B 

16.0 

C 

D    

15.7 

E 

18.5 

F 

18.0 

G 

18.0 

H     

16.0 

I 

18.7 

J 

16.0 

K    

15.7 

L 

M 

17.5 

Average  Number  of  Ex- 
amples Completed . . . 

2.4 

4.7 

6.9 

8.8 

10.6 

12.7 

13.9 

15.7 

17.0 

2nd  Test'     Stjbjects 

2.7 
2.5 
2.5 
3.7 
2.0 
2.8 
2.0 

4.7 
4.5 
4.0 
7.8 
4.1 
4.9 
4.5 

NUMBE 

R   OP   E 

XAMPLl 

:s  Com 

PLBTED 

12.9 
14.6 
17.2 

is^o 

17.3 
15.0 

H 

6.8 
5.7 
6.5 
10.8 
5.8 
7.8 
6.0 

8.0 

8.2 

9.0 
14.3 

8.1 
10.7 

8.5 

9.8 

9.5 
12.0 
17.2 
10.0 
11.3 
10.0 

10.6 
11.1 
13.2 

i2!6 
13.9 
12.3 

11.4 

12.9 
15.5 

is. "7 

15.8 
13.6 

13.3 

L    

15.7 

N 

18.4 

0 

P 

16.8 

R 

16.2 

Average  Number  of  Ex- 
amples Completed . . . 

2.6 

4.9 

7.1 

9.5 

11.4 

12.2 

13.8 

15.3 

16.1 

1  The  subjects  "were  more  familiar  "with  one  edition  than  the  other. 

In  interpreting  these  results,  however,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
few  individuals  reach  the  ideal  development  called  for  in  the  assump- 
tions upon  which  the  equality  of  the  units  is  based.  Nevertheless,  it 
will  be  seen  that,  except  for  the  more  difficult  examples,  the  results  are 
not  widely  different  in  the  two  trials,  either  in  the  comparison  of  the 
two  editions  of  the  test,  or  in  the  unit  of  either  test.  And  part  of  the 
apparent  irregularities  must  be  ascribed  to  the  small  number  in  the 
groups,  and  to  the  elimination  of  the  more  rapid  workers. 

The  length  of  the  examples  in  this  test  has  been  frequently  criti- 
cized. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  ability  in  arithmetic, 
produced  by  school  training,  has  been  frequently  attacked  by  the  com- 
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MINUTE3 
Fig.  VIII 

Relation  between  time  and  work  completed  in  Test  No.  7,  sliowing  approximate 
equality  of  units.  First  curve  based  upon  average  scores  of  thirteen  subjects;  the  sec- 
ond on  the  average  score  of  seven.  Irregularities  in  both  curves  due  to  greater  diffi- 
culty of  the  later  examples  and  to  the  elimination  of  certain  of  the  subjects. 

mercial  world;  that  endurance  is  one  important  factor  in  commercial 
work;  and,  finally,  that  choice  must  be  made  between  a  large  number 
of  small  examples,  or  a  smaller  number  of  large  examples.  Perhaps 
the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  is  that  20.5  per  cent,  of  the  children 
in  the  fourth  grade  were  able  to  complete  the  first  eleven  examples  in 
the  time  allowed.  For  the  rest,  it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  all  grades 
were  affected  alike  by  this  or  by  any  other  feature. 


Details  of  Test  No.  8 

The  final  test — No.  8,  Reasoning,  shown  in  Fig.  IX — has  already 
been  partially  discussed  in  connection  with  Test  No.  6.  There  are  a 
few  distinctive  features,  however.  As  each  problem  involves  two 
operations  the  effect  of  phrasing,  mentioned  above,  is  even  more  marke^d 
here,  where  more  complex  situations  must  be  presented.  Each  pair  of 
problems  is  made  to  cover  the  four  operations.     The  relative  difficulty 
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ARITHMETIC-Test  No.  8.        Reajoning 


SCORE 

No.  Bftenipted 

6o.rii1« 


Name— 


_  School— 


JBmd*-. 


In  the  bWt  .pace  below,  work  a.  many  of  the  following  examples  a,  possible  in  the  time  aHoweJ.  Work  thi« 
i.  ordera,  nSer^d^ntering  ~eh  answer  in  the  ■  ««wer"  colnmn  before  commencmg  a  new  examfle.  Do  no  work 
on  any  other  paper. 


1.  A  party  of  children  went  from  a  school  to  a  woods  to  gather  nuts.  The  number  found  was 
but"20S  so  they  bought  1955  nuts  more  from  a  fanner.     The  nuts  were  shared  equally  by  the  children 

and  each  received  45.    How  many  children  were  there  in  the  party? 

Jl.  One  summer  a  farmer  hired  43  boys  to  work  in  an  apple  orchard.  There  were  35  trees 
loaded  with'fruit  and  in  57  minutes  each  boy  had  picked  49  apples.  If  in  the  be^nning  the  total 
number  of  apples  on  the  trees  was  19  677,  how  many  were  there  still  to  be  picked?, 


3.  A  girl  found  by  careful  counting  that  there  were  87  letters  more  on  a  page  of  her  history 
than  on  a  page  of  her  reader.  She  read  31  pages  in  each  book  in  the  first  29  days  of  school.  How 
many  more  letters  each  day  did  she  read  in  one  book  than  in  the  other?. . :   : 


4.  The  children  of  a  school  made  small  boxes  to  be  filled  mth  candy  and  given  as  presents  at 
a  school  party.  600  were  needed.  In  4  days  grades  3  to  7  made  20,  25,  83,  ISO,  and  150  boxes. 
The  dghth  grade  agreed  to  make  the  rest.     How  many  did  the  eighth  grade  make? 

5.  A  girl's  record  in  spelling  for  5  days  was  19,  18,  20,  16,  and  20  words  spelled  correctly  out 
of  20.  If  each  of  the  16  children  in  the  grade  had  had  the  same  record,  what  would  have  been  the 
total  number  of  words  spelled  correctly  by  that  grade  in  5  days? 

6.  A  party  of  boys  went  on  a  long  bicycle  trip.  They  travelled  1702  miles  in  37  days.  A 
number  of  men  then  joined  the  party,  and  soon  the  party  was  travelhng  58  miles  per  day.  How 
much  change  in  the  number  of  miles  ridden  a  day  did  die  presence  of  the  men  make?.. 

7.  A  teacher  corrected  2400  antnmetic  test  papers.  2295  of  these  he  marked  "poor,"  "fair," 
"good,"  etc.  All  the  others  were  marked  "unsatisfactory."  If  each  of  the  papers  in  this  group 
had  47  mistakes,  what  was  the  total  number  of  mistakes  in  the  unsatisfactory  papers? 


8.  In  two  schools  five  teachers  recorded  the  number  of  blocks  the  children  walked  in  going  to 
and  from  school.  The  total  for  one  school  was  3000  blocks;  for  the  other  2400.  The  numbjer  of 
children  in  both  schools  was  216.    How  many  blocks  did  each  child  walk  a  day? 

Total 


Fig.  IX 


of  the  various  couplings — addition-subtraction,  addition-multiplication, 
etc. — is  entire!}'  unknown.  Each  j^roblem  involves  computations  of  the 
same  length,  50  counts,  as  those  of  Test  No.  7,  and,  in  this  respect,  the 
scores  from  this  test  are  comparable  with  those  of  Test  No.  7.  The  test 
thus  affords,  in  connection  with  the  results  from  No.  7,  a  basis  for 
judging  how  far  the  attention  to  reasoning  situations  gives  rise  to  strains 
under  which  the  abilities  tested  in  No.  7  break  down.  To  further  in- 
crease the  complexity  of  the  reasoning  situations,  as  well  as  to  test  the 
ability  of  children  to  select  the  essential  elements  of  problems,  numbers 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  questions  asked  are  introduced  into 
every  second  problem.  The  effects  of  such  complexities  upon  the  rela- 
tive values  of  the  units  are  again  entirely  unknown.^  However,  as  all 
the  problems  contain  the  same  amount  of  reading  matter,  and  as  all  the 
situations,  while  taken  from  actual  situations  familiar  to  the  child,  are 
quite  unlike  the  conventional  problems,  it  seems  probable  that,  to  the 
ideally  trained  individual,  they  would  be  of  equal  difficulty.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  precise  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  the  scores  are  treated  as 
representing  units  of  equal  value. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  large  number  of  factors 
of  unknown  value  make  the  results  from  this  test  less  reliable  quantita- 

^  See  page  535.  ; 
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lively  and  more  difficult  to  interpret  qualitatively  than  any  of  the  others. 
Ihat  the  test  nevertheless  has  a  value  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion 
below.  And  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  the  test  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared with  due  regard  for  the  existing-  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
Avhich  It  IS  composed.  The  writer  believes  it  to  be  superior  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  to  all  other  tests  that  have  been  used  as  measures  of  the 
reasoning  abilities  of  children  in  aritlimetic.  Nevertheless,  much  experi- 
mental work  must  be  done  before  a  really  satisfactory  test  of  this  char- 
acter can  be  constructed. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  tests  are  scientific 
measures  of  the  different  abilities  enumerated  and  are  in  no  sense  "ex- 
aminations." The  perfection  of  their  present  form  was  attained  only 
through  a  long  process  of  evolution,  and  of  elimination  of  defects  by 
trial  in  the  classroom.  And  it  is  essentially  this  care  in  their  construc- 
tion which  gives  meaning  to  the  results  below  and  makes  studies  of 
relations  between  the  abilities  possible. 


Details  of  Record  Sheet 

As  the  tests  were  designed  for  general  classroom  use,  many  provisions 
for  rapid  and  accurate  scoring  of  results  by  the  children  are  found  in 
the  papers.  All  tests  carry  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner  a  scorecard 
in  which  the  child  enters  the  number  of  answers  written  in  the  time  al- 
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COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 

Record  Sheet — Arithmetic    , 

Room _ 

Age  last  birthday School _ _ _ 


City. 


State 


Date„ 


SCORE 

No.  attempted 

No.  right  ' 


.  Grade 


Hour- 


Attempted 

Right 

2.   Subtradlion   

Total  of  Tests  Na.  1  to  4.... 

Auempted 

Right 

Fig.  X 
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lowed.i  In  Tests  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  the  spacing  of  the  separate  units 
into  groups  of  five  makes  for  rapid  and  accurate  counting.  In  Tests 
Nos.  6,  7,  and  8,  the  answers  are  written  in  an  answer  column,  and  are 
easily  found  and  counted.  The  children  also  enter  their  scores  for  "Ex- 
amples Attempted"  in  a  record  sheet,  shown  in  Fig.  X. 

Provision  is  made  on  this  sheet  for  recording  other  significant  facts 
in  regard  to  the  children — names,  ages,  grades,  etc.  Sex  was  shown  by 
boy  or  girl  written  above  the  name.  The  scoring  not  done  by  the  child 
was  completed  by  the  teacher  after  the  correction  of  the  papers. 

Order  in  Which  Tests  Are  Given 

The  tests  were  printed  from  plates,  and  bound  by  a  small  staple  in 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  into  sets  as  follows :  Set  i — Record  Sheet, 
Tests  5,  2,  8,  3;  Set  2 — Tests  4,  6,  i,  7.  The  order  is  that  which  ex- 
perience has  proved  best.  Test  5  was  least  influenced  by  the  long  expo- 
sure during  the  first  giving  of  instructions.  Test  2  was  chosen  to  pre- 
cede Test  8  as  having  the  least  influence  upon  it.  Test  8  was  given  before 
the  remaining  tests  that  its  results  might  not  be  influenced  by  them ; 
Test  7,  the  other  complex,  was  put  last  that  it  might  be  influenced  by 
all  alike.  Of  the  remaining  tests,  No.  i  was  put  as  late  as  possible  be- 
cause man}^  children,  having  once  added,  find  difficulty  in  immediately 
undertaking  other  speed  tests.    The  tendency  to  add  persists. 

Time  Allowances 

The  time  allowances  for  the  various  tests  were  as  follows :  Tests 
Nos.  I,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  one  minute  each;  Test  No.  7,  twelve  minutes; 
Test  No.  8,  six  minutes.  Although  the  total  time  allowed  was  but 
twenty-four  minutes,  the  actual  time  required  for  testing  of  an  average 
class,  including  passing  of  papers,  giving  of  instructions,  etc.,  was  from 
sixty  to  eighty  minutes.  The  division  of  the  tests  into  two  sets  made  it 
possible  to  give  them  in  two  school  periods  of  forty  minutes  each.  As  a 
rule,  the  sets  were  given  on  successive  days,  but  in  some  cases  in  the 
morning  and  afternoon  of  the  same  day.  Work  was  done  in  pencil.  No 
additional  paper  of  any  kind  was  used,,  the  blank  paper  necessary  being 
a  part  of  the  tests. 

'  For  a  discussion  of  the  accuracy  of  the  children's  scoring,  see  page  430. 
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EDUCATIONAL  INVESTIGATION 


Section  III 
General  Plan  of  the  Investigation 

Selection  of  Schools 

The  resources  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  for  the  purposes 
of  the  investigation  and  the  short  time  in  which  the  work  had  to  be 
done  made  it  necessary  to  limit  the  testing  to  certain  schools  and  certain 
grades.  After  due  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  test  one-tenth  of 
the  school  population  of  grades  4-8,  inclusive,  and,  in  addition,  one  gen- 
eral and  one  commercial  high  school — approximately  33,000  children  in 
all.  To  allow  for  loss  through  absences,  failure  to  follow  instructions, 
teachers'  mistakes  in  scoring,  etc.,  schools  and  classes  were  selected  hav- 
ing a  total  register  of  40,000.  The  actual  number  of  children  to  whom 
the  test  was  finally  given  was  33,350,  and  the  resulting  number  of  com- 
pleted record  sheets  was  28,669,  distributed  as  shown  in  Table  III,  p.  417. 

Table  IV — ^Distribution  of  Schools  and  Number  of  Classes  Tested  in  Each 


Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brookltn 

Qtteens 

KiCHMOND 

School 
Number 

Number 

of 
Classes 

School 
Number 

Number 

of 
Classes 

School 
Number 

Number 

of 
Classes 

School 
Number 

Number 

of 
Classes 

School 
Number 

Number 

of 
Classes 

No. 
3 
9 
10b  &  G 

11 

23 
24 
36 

43 

46 

52 

56 

58 

65b 

65g 

69 

79 

104 

132 

159 

166 

190 

18 
18 
22 
16 
25 
12 
24 

24 

32 
5 
16 
10 
16 
13 
23 
13 
14 
27 
18 
18 
16 

No. 
1 

6 

9 

14 

26 

35 

36 

Morris 

High 

MottAv. 

Annex 

16 
18 
30 
10 
10 
15 
16 

18 

16 

No. 

4 

5 

.     7 

8 

64 

72 

84b 

84g 

90 
92 
97 
105 
110 
132 
144 
149 
160 
164 

11 
29 
10 
10 
30 
22 
21 

11 

6 
27 
6 
6 
24 
12 
27 
25 
15 
23 

No. 
1 
6 

18 
19 

No. 
1 
14 

11 

12 

Total 
No.    21 

380 

9 

148 

18 

315 

2 

37 

2 

23 

Total  number  of  schools,  52. 


Total  number  of  classes,  903. 
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NEW  YORK  CITY 

SHOWING  LOCATJON  OF  SCHOOLS  TESTED 
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Fig.  XI 
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Of  the  total  number  but  27,171  records  are  included  in  the  general 
tabulations.  The  difference — 1,507  records — is  due  to  the  rejection  of 
the  records  of  one  entire  school,^  the  exclusion  of  records  from  "E" 
classes,  and  of  such  other  records  as  were  found  in  the  tabulations  to 
contain  impossible  scores.  (For  instance,  a  score  of  160  in  a  test  in 
which  there  were  but  120  examiDles.) 

The  basis  for  the  selection  of  schools,  while'  largely  geographical, 
was  practically  a  chance  selection,  as  it  was  made  without  other  knowl- 
edge of  the  schools  than  size,  number  of  children  and  classes,  and  type — 
boys,  girls,  or  mixed.  In  certain  schools,  every  grade  was  tested;  in 
others,  only  selected  grades.  The  schools  chosen  and  the  number  of 
classes  in  each  are  shown  in  Table  IV,  p.  418. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  the  schools  is  shown  in  Fig.  XI. 

Relations  with  Principals 

A  list  of  the  schools  selected  was  sent  to  Superintendent  IMaxwell 
on  March  11.  A  letter  was  at  once  addressed  by  the  City  Superintend- 
ent to  each  principal,  notifying  him  of  the  proposed  test,  without  giv- 
ing details,  and  directing  him  and  his  teachers  to  give  such  assistance 
in  the  work  of  examination  and  scoring  as  might  be  necessary.  To'  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  investigation  and  of  the  assistance  needed,  the 
writer  personally  visited  each  school  and  discussed  the  work  with  the 
principal.  Some  were  found  already  familiar  with  the  tests  through 
magazine  articles  or  direct  correspondence.  In  many  cases,  however, 
misunderstandings  existed ;  but  upon  explanation  of  the  real  purposes  of 
the  work  cordial  relations  were  at  once  established.  During  the  course 
of  the  investigation  rumors  reached  the  Committee  that,  in  a  part  of 
Brooklyn  and  in  certain  schools  in  Manhattan,  written  copies  of  the 
tests  had  been  passed  from  principal  to  principal,  and  that,  in  a  few_ 
cases,  the  principals  had  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity,  and  had 
carried  on,  through  several  weeks,  active  preparatory  work,  ranging  from 
general  reviews  and  drills  to  direct  preparation  on  the  specific  tests 
to  be  used.  The  precautions  taken  to  safeguard  the  results  from  the 
effects  of  such  preparation  are  discussed  below. 

Details  in  Regard  to  the  Force  of  Examiners 

The  force  of  assistants  supplied  to  act  as  examiners  was  drawn  fronl 
the  unassigned  substitute  teacher  list.  But  one  male  substitute  was  se- 
cured. Many  of  the  girls  had  been  given  the  tests  the  year  before  in  the 
training  school  and  were  already  familiar  with  the  general  procedure. 
They  proved  quick  to  learn,  enthusiastic,  and  resourceful,  and  that  the 
plans  of  the  investigation  were  so  completely  carried  out  is  due  in  large 
part  to  their  careful  work.     From  the  standpoint  of  their  own  prepara- 

'  See  page  429. 
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tion  for  teaching,  the  experience  was  a  good  one,  and  if  similar  studies 
were  included  as  a  part  of  the  regular  training  course,  much  valuable 
work  along  such  lines  could  be  accomplished  every  year  at  slight  expense. 
The  total  number  of  examiners  employed  was  eighteen.  Not  all  of 
these  served  the  whole  time,  however,  as  several  were  appointed  to 
positions  during  the  period  of  examination.  The  bulk  of  the  work  of 
examination  was  done  by  fourteen  persons.  The  period  of  examination 
extended  from  Friday,  March  15,  to  Friday,  April  26,  not,  of  course, 
including  the  spring  vacation,  April  i  to  5.  No  tests  were  given  in  the 
elementary  schools  on  the  three  days  immediately  following  vacation, 
this  time  being  devoted  to  the  tests  of  the  high  schools,  on  the  theory 
that  the  ability  of  the  older  children  was  less  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
vacation  period. 

Details  in  Regard  to  the  Procedure  in  Examinations 

An  examiner,  on  entering  a  room  for  work,  explained  the  nature  of 
the  tests  to  the  children,  cautioned  them  against  looking  at  the  papers 
until  told  to  do  so,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  children,  distributed 
the  sets  of  tests.  When  all  were  supplied,  the  children,  under  the.  guid- 
ance of  the  examiner,  filled  out  the  blanks  in  the  heading,  writing  boy 
or  girl  above  their  names,  recording  their  ages  at  last  birthday,  the  num- 
ber of  the  school  and  its  borough,  the  grade,  room  number,  day  of  month 
and  week,  and  the  nearest  even  hour.  This  completed,  the  sheet  was 
torn  of¥  and  placed  at  one  side  of  the  desk. 

In  preparing  the  children  for  the  first  test.  No.  5,  Copying  Figures, 
the  instructions  printed  on  the  test  were  read  aloud  in  concert  by  the 
class  and  examiner  and  then  repeated,  with  explanations  by  the  examiner 
alone.  Opportunity  was  given  for  questions  by  the  children  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  instructions. 

The  children  were  told  that  the  same  tests  were  being  given  in  other 
classes  and  other  schools  and  were  urged  to  do  their  best  for  the  honor  of 
the  school. 

The  necessity  for  all  commencing  work  at  the  same  time  and  stop- 
ping at  the  same  time  was  explained  and  the  workings  of  a  mechanical 
timing  device  demonstrated.  The  children  were  taught  to  turn  the  tests 
face  down,  retaining  hold  of  the  papers  with  their  left  hands,  so  that 
they  would  be  able  to  turn  them  over  on  receiving  the  signal  to  begin. 
At  the  same  time  they  raised  their  pencil  hands  in  the  air  as  if  they  were 
going  to  ask  a  question.  Then,  at  a  stroke  of  the  bell  from  the  timer, 
the  papers  were  turned  over  and  the  work  begun.  At  a  second  stroke  of 
the  bell,  work  stopped,  the  examiner  making  sure  that  all  did  actually 
stop  by  requiring  that  the,  pencil  hands  be  raised  again. 

Und€r  the  examiner's  direction  the  children  counted  the  number  of 
answers,  writing  it  in  the  scorecard  on  the  test  and  on  the  record  sheet. 
The  examiner  then  asked  those  who  had  a  score  of  more  than  100,  90,  80, 
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etc.,  to  stand,  and  chose  from  these  the  one  having  the  highest  score. 
The  nan^e  and  score  of  this  child  were  written  on  the  board  by  the 
teacher.  Then  the  blanks  on  the  tests  for  "name"  and  "grade"  were 
filled  out,  the  sheet  torn  off  and  placed  under  the  record  sheet,  the  other 
papers  being  kept  face  down,  except  at  times  when  instructions  were  be- 
ing read,  etc.  Exactly  similar  procedure  was  followed  with  the  remain- 
ing tests  with  such  slight  variations  in  timing  and  instructions  as  were 
made  necessary  by  the  differences  in  the  tests.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
period  the  papers  were  fastened  with  a  clip  and  taken  up  carefully  in 
order,  so  that  they  were  easily  distributed  with  the  second  set  at  the 
second  visit.  At  the  close  of  the  second  visit,  the  papers  were  arranged 
by  the  children  in  order  of  number,  and  fastened  together  with  a  clip. 

Details  in  Regard  to  the  Scoring 

The  bundles  of  papers  from  the  different  grades  were  stored  with  the 
principal  until  such  later  time  as  was  convenient  for  an  examiner  to 
meet  with  the  teachers.  Then  printed  instructions  for  scoring  the  pa- 
pers, and  a  printed  answer  card  for  checking  examples  right,  were  given 
to  each  teacher.  The  instructions  were  gone  over  carefully  by  the  exam- 
iner, following  which  the  teachers  worked  on  the  papers  in  the  room 
with  the  examiners  for  periods  varying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour. 
The  examiner  herself  corrected,  in  every  school,  the  papers  from  at  least 
one  grade  and  answered  any  questions  necessary  to  further  explain  the 
instructions. 

The  scoring  of  the  various  papers  has  been  partially  explained  above. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  in  Tests  Nos.  i  to  5  the  scores  represent  the 
number  of  answers  written  per  minute;  in  Tests  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  the 
number  of  examples  attempted  and  the  number  right.  No  scoring  of 
rights  in  Tests  i  to  4  was  made,  as  experience  has  shown  that  the  mis- 
takes, except  in  the  zero  combinations  in  multiplication  and  the  zero 
and  one  combinations  in  division,  are  too  few  in  number  to  pay  for 
the  labor  expended.  The  sight  of  two  figures  in  position  for  addi- 
tion, for  instance,  serves  as  a  stimulus  to  which  the  habitual  response 
must  be  made,  if  any.  That  is,  a  child  that  does  not  know  his  tables 
is  apparently  unable  to  make  up  and  write  any  answer.  Caught  in  the 
grip  of  a  sittiation  to  which  he  has  previously  made  response,  he  appar- 
ently must  go  through  some  habitual  process  of  recall  before  he  can  even 
write  an  incorrect  answer.  In  fact,  so  powerful  is  the  grip  of  habit 
that  most  children  persist  until  the  right  answer  is  recalled,  ignorance  of 
the  tables  being  shown,  not  by  incorrect  answers,  but  by  low  scores. 
For  instance,  in  an  examination  of  3,084  papers  of  Tests  1-4,  a  total  of 
126,589  answers  were  written,  of  which  3,780  (not  including  exceptions 
noted  above)  were  wrong,  the  rights  being  97  per  cent.  Errors  were 
greatest  in  multiplication  (4.8  per  cent,  of  multiplication  answers  writ- 
ten) ;  second,  in  division  (4.2  per  cent.);  third,  in  addition  (1.99  per 
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cent.)  ;  and  least  in  subtraction  (1.8  per  cent.).  The  teacher  did,  how- 
ever, for  Tests  1-5,  carefully  check  the  score  written  by  the  children, 
and  also  made  sure  that  the  right  operation  had  been  performed  in  each 
case.  In  the  remaining  tests,  the  scores  for  number  of  examples  right 
when  found  by  the  teacher  were  also  entered  on  the  record  sheet.  The 
total  of  scores  in  Tests  1-4  was  also  found  for  each  complete  record 
sheet.  The  cornplete  and  incomplete  record  sheets  from  a  school  were 
put  into  separate  bundles. 

Details  in  Regard  to  the  Tabulation 

The  completed  record  sheets  were  delivered  to  the  Statistical  Serv- 
ice Company  and  by  them  cards  were  punched  to  show  the  data  of  the 
record  sheets,  and  these  were  tabulated  by  machinery.  The  papers  from 
certain  schools  were  analyzed  as  to  the  character  of  mistakes  made,  and 
certain  minor  tabulations  were  completed  by  an  office  force  working 
under  close  supervision.  For  the  most  part,  schemes  of  analysis  and 
tabulation  have  followed  closely  the  printed  directions  found  in  the 
Manual  of  Instructions  for  Giving  and  Scoring  the  Tests,  and  will  not 
be  repeated  here.    The  data  from  the  same  will  be  found  below. 


Section  IV 

Validity  of  Results 

The  validity  of  the  conclusions  reached  in -an  investigation  of  this 
character  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  reliability  of  the  data  secured. 
Therefore,  the  precautions  taken  to  insure  uniformity  of  conditions  and 
to  determine  the  degree  of  dependence  to  be  placed  upon  the  results 
will  now  be  discussed  in  detail.  The  factors  contributing  to  the  reliability 
of  the  results  are  (i)  uniform  tests,  (2)  uniform  conditions  in  giving 
the  tests,  (3)  uniform  scoring  of  papers,  (4)  accuracy  in  scoring,  and 
{5)  accuracy  in  tabulation.     Each  of  these  will  be  discussed, in  turn. 

Uniform  Tests 

The  question  of  uniformity  of  tests  has  been  fully  discussed  in  con- 
nection with  the  nature  and  construction  of  the  tests;  it  remains  but 
to  add  that,  in  the  use  of  these  tests  by  many  schools,  uniform  and  con- 
sistent results  have  repeatedly  been  obtained.  One  of  the  first  questions 
that  is  likely  to  arise  in  the  mind  of  any  person  considering  such  eduqa- 
tional  measurements  for  the  first  time  is  whether  or  not  a  repetition  of  the 
tests  after  an  interval  of  a  few  days  would  yield  results  at  all  comparable 
with  those  from  the  first  test ;  whether,  in  other  words,  educational  prod- 
ucts have  a  sufficiently  concrete  and  constant  existence  to  be  susceptible 
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of  measurement  in  the  sense  in  which  material  objects  are  measured. 
This  question  the  writer  has  already  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere ;  ^  and 
the  evidence  which  proves  that,  for  all  groups  of  any  size  and  for  many 
individuals,  constant  results  are  obtained  in  repeated  measurements,  will 
not  be  repeated  here.  A  single  illustration  is  given  in  this  report.  In 
Fig.  LII,  page  534,-  are  shown  the  scores  of  three  individuals  measured 
in  their  abilities  in  Test  No.  3  (multiplication)  at  intervals  over  a  pe- 
riod of  three  school  years.  The  records  are  random  selections  from  one 
grade  in  the  Liggett  School,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  principals,  the 
Misses  Liggett.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  spite  of  fluctuations  due  to  the 
various  influences  at  work — class  drill,  vacation,  etc. — only  minor  varia- 
tions occur  in  these  measurements  repeated  at  short  intervals. 

Uniform  Conditions  During  Examinations 

Second  only  in  importance  to  uniformity  in  the  tests  themselves, 
uniformity  in  the  conditions  under  which  the  examinations  are  con- 
ducted is  essential  to  legitimate  comparison  of  results  from  grade  to 
grade,  and  from  school  to  school.  But  since  uniformity  in  this  respect 
is  dependent  upon  the  behavior  of  human  agents,  absolute  uniformity  is 
out  of  the  question.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  variation  to  a  minimum  through  control  of  the  various  factors  influ- 
encing the  result.  These  were  (i)  timing,  (2)  the  preparation  of  the 
examiners,  and  (3)  the  preparation  of  the  children. 


Timing 

Of  the  various  factors  directly  within  the  control  of  the  examiner, 
variations  in  timing  are  certain  to  Ivdve  the  greatest  effects.  In  this  in- 
vestigation, resort  was  had  to  mechanical  timing.  Each  examiner  was 
furnished  with  an  electric  timing  device  in  which,  upon  the  closing  of 
a  switch,  a  bell  was  sounded  once  a  minute  by  clockwork.  As  previously 
noted,  the  actual  work  upon  each  paper  was  commenced  and  ended  at 
the  stroke  of  the  bell.  In  the  longer  intervals  for  tests  Nos.  7  and  8, 
the  examiner  turned  off  the  switch  immediately  after  the  beginning  of 
a  test,  set  the  hands  of  the  clock  exactly  at  the  even  hour  or  half  hour, 
so  that  the  number  of  minutes  elapsing  might  be  directly  indicated  by 
the  clock,  and  then  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  minute  before  the 
end  of  the  interval  turned  on  the  switch  so  that  the  closing  signal  and 
the  exact  length  of  the  period  were  determined  by  the  clock.  In  two 
cases  the  apparatus  broke  down,  and  for  part  of  the  day  the  timing 
was  done  with  an  ordinary  watch,  but,  in  the  data  as  a  whole,  errors 
due  to  timing  need  not  be  considered. 

'The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  XI,  No.  10,  June,  ipir. 
'  See  also  p.  460. 
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Training  of  Examiners 

Under  ideal  conditions,  the  same  test  would  be  given  to  all  the  chil- 
dren at  one  time  by  one  examiner.  Practically,  however,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  employ  many  examiners,  as  noted  above,  and  the  period  of  exami- 
nation extended  over  many  days.  Under  such  conditions,  uniformity 
in  the  work  of  the  examiners  becomes  an  important  factor,  and  the  ex- 
aminers were  carefully  trained  for  their  work.  The  first  day  was  de- 
voted wholly  to  mastering-  the  procedure  and  to  practice.  The  writer 
personally  gave  the  tests  to  the  examiners  exactly  as  if  they  had  been  a 
class  of  children.  Then  a  printed  folder  of  directions  was  given  to  each 
one  for  study.  Later  in  the  day,  each  of  the  examiners  gave  a  test  in 
turn,  criticism  and  discussion  following  each  attempt.  After  a  night 
of  study  and  practice  at  home,  the  entire  force  gathered  at  the  first 
school,  and,  with  the  writer  acting  as  examiner,  they  took  the  tests  with 
the  children.  Each  examiner  was  then  assigned  a  room  for  examination, 
and  the  writer  passed  from  room  to  room,  critically  supervising  the  work. 
For  several  days,  the  entire  force  .was  kept  working  in  single  schools 
until  it  became  evident  that  conditions  had  become  settled.  Then  the 
force  was  divided  among  the  different  boroughs  and  schools,  from  one 
to  four  examiners  being  sent  to  a  school  at  one  time.  Each  new  exam- 
iner taken  on  was  required,  after  study  of  the  printed  instructions,  to 
spend  a  day  taking  the  tests  with  the  children  in  rooms  being  examined 
by  those  of  the  force  already  trained.  Frequent  inspection  at  intervals 
during  the  period  of  examination  was  also  made  both  by  the  writer,  by 
other  members  of  the  Committee,  and  by  at  least  one  outsider.  Professor 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  of  the  Wadleigh  High  School,  whose  report  to  his 
superintendent,  Mr.  Stevens,  describes  his  visit  of  inspection  and  com- 
mends the  examinations  he  witnessed. 
'  The  total  number  of  "examiner  days"  was  267.  As  903  classes  were 
visited  twice,  this  corresponds  to  an  average  for  each  examiner  of  6.8 
tests  a,  day.  The  number  of  times  the  instructions  for  the  entire  series 
were  repeated  by  any  one  examiner  varied  from  eighty  to  twelve,  aver- 
aging fifty  times  for  all.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  together  with 
the  careful  initial  training,  the  work  itself  tended  through  mere  repeti- 
tion toward  uniformity  of  conditions. 


Answering  of  Questions 

In  the  account  of  the  giving  of  the  tests  (page  421)  it  will  be  noted 
that  provision  was  made  for  the  answering  of  children's  questions  by 
the  examiners.  The  instructions  given  to  the  examiners  were  that  they 
were  to  be  very  guarded  in  the  questions  they  answered.  In  the  school 
room  it  is  the  common  practice  of  teachers  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
from  every  child,  but  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation  it  was  de- 
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sired  to  measure  the  response  of  the  children  to  a  uniform  stimulus.  On 
the  other  hand,  experience  has  shown  that  classes  differ  markedly  in 
their  abilities  to  take  oral  instructions.  As  the  abilities  to  be  measured 
were  arithmetical,  the  complication  of  "response  to  oral  instructions" 
could  only  be  removed  by  modifying  the  situation.  From  one  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  situation  created  was  not  uniform  from  grade  to 
grade.  Questions  were  answered  by  the  examiners  until,  in  their  judg- 
ment, the  room  generally  had  grasped  the  meaning  of  the  instructions 
given.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  however,  that  this  point  was  care- 
fully gone  over  with  the  examiners;  that  the  questions  asked  concerned 
merely  the  method  of  the  child's  performance,  and  in  no  way  influenced 
the  achievement;  that  all  cases  of  failure  to  follow  directions  were  ulti- 
mately discarded,  and,  finally,  that  the  'small  range  of  variation  in  the 
grade  averages  proves  the  precautions  taken  to  have  been  effective.^ 
Practically  few  questions  were  asked. 

Effect  of  Personality 

A  further  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  difference  in  the  stimulus 
of  the  situation  created,  due  to  the  personality  of  the  examiner.  A 
vigorous,  snappy  presentation  by  an  examiner  in  full  control  of  a 
room  would,  unquestionably,  arouse  keener  interest  and  call  out  greater 
effort  than  that  of  a  weak  personality.  The  effect  of  this  factor  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  As  it  was  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  ex- 
aminers, there  was  little  chance  for  selection  among  those  who  applied. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  selection  of  one  sort  had  already 
been  made,  that  the  examiners  were  all  from  New  York,  were  already 
familiar,  through  practical  teaching  experience,  with  the  classrqoms 
and  children  in  the  schools  tested,  had  all  received  the  same  professional 
training,  and  were  closely  of  the  same  grade  of  ability,  as  determined 
by  their  marks  in  the  training  school,  and,  finally,  that  no  gross  in- 
equalities in  their  work  as  examiners  were  observed.  The  effects  of  the 
factor  "personality"  were  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Checks 

As  a  check  upon  the  uniformity  of  work  of  the  examiners,  a  study 
was  made  of  the  complete  and  incomplete  record  sheets  from  the  first 
school  examined,  the  one  in  which  any  lack  of  uniformity  would  be  most 
evident.  Of  33,350  children  examined,  there  were  4,672  record  sheets 
upon  which  one  or  more  scores  were  missing.  In  3,099  of  these,  the 
causes  were  absence  of  the  child  for  part  of  the  day,  mistakes  of  the 
scorers,  etc. ;  i.  e.,  causes  not  due  to  the  work  of  the  examiners.  In 
1,573  record  sheets,  the  cause,  however,  was  failure  of  the  child  to  fol- 
low instructions.    This  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  faulty  explanations 

'  See  page  453- 
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of  the  examiner;  but,  where  a  number  of  children  fail  to  follow  instrac- 
tions  in  the  same  test,  the  cause  is  likely  to  be  in  the  examiner  and  not 
in  the  children.  In  Table  V  the  work  of  the  different  examiners  for 
the  day  is  compared.  The  total  number  of  children  tested  is  given,  also 
the  number,  and  per  cent,  of  the  total,  of  the  papers  in  which  the  child 
has  used  the  wrong  operation,  and  the  number  of  the  tests. 

Table  V — ^Uniformity  of  Conditions  During  Examinations 
Analysis  of  Incomplete  Papeis  from  First  School  Examined 


Exam- 
iner 

Number 

of 
Children 
Examined 

Number 

o£ 

Incomplete 

Papers 

Per  Cent. 
Incomplete 

Number 

Not 

Following 

Instructions 

Per  Cent. 

Not 

Following 

Instructions 

Test-Number  of 

Tests  in  Which  the 

Wrong  Operation 

Was  Used 

A 
B 
C 
D 

53 

66 
57 
66 
62 
33 
67 
42 
39 
76 

3 
3 
13 
5 
7 
2 
9 
1 
6 
5 

5.6 

5.4 
22.8 

7.6 
11.3 

6.1 
13.4 

2.4 
15.4 

6.6 

0 
3 

6 
0 
4 
0 
4 
1 
6 
5 

'h'.i 
10.5 

'e.'s 

Q.b 
2.4 

15.4 
6.6 

5,  6?^,  2^77^ 
3,    6,    6,    6,    6,    6 

E 
F 

2,    3,    6,    5 

G 
H 

I 
J 

2,    2,    3,    6 
5 

5,  5,    5,    5,    5,    5 

6,  6,    6,   6,    6 

551 

54 

9.7 

29 

5.3 

It  will  be  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  examiners  C,  I,  and  J,  the 
results  are  satisfactory.  A  few  children  in  each  room  will,  quite  gen- 
erally, fail  to  follow  instructions,  and  the  explanations  ought  not  to  be 
continued  until  all  understood.  In  the  final  totals,  4.7  per  cent,  of  the  to- 
tal number  of  records  were  incomplete  from  this  cause.  In  the 'case  of 
Examiner  "I,"  however,  that  15  per  cent,  of  the  class  should  fail  to  fol- 
low instructions  in  test  No.  5  is  proof  that  the  children  were  hurried. 
Checking  of  later  tests,  conducted  by  this  and  the  other  examiners, 
proved  that  this  difficulty  was  soon  overcome.  From  observati^on  of 
the  work  of  examination,  and  from  checking  of  the  results,  therefore, 
the  work  of  the  examiners  was  kept  at  least  to  a  practical  uniformity. 


Preparation  of  Classes 

Still  another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  effect  of  variations  in 
the  preparations  of  the  children  for  the  tests.  This  was  of  two  types — 
legitimate  and  illegitimate.  The  variation  from  school  to  school  in  the 
attention  given  to  arithmetic  was  marked.  In  some  schools  the  arith- 
metical work  was  at  a  minimum,  unassigned  time  and  the  energies  of 
both  teachers  and  principal  being  given  to  other  subjects  in  the  curric- 
ulum.    At  the  other  extreme  were  schools  in  which  arithmetic  was  the 
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favored  suljject.  Here  the  regular  use  of  "speed  tests,"  "straight- ahead" 
work,  and  the  Hke,  constitutes  a  legitimate  preparation  for  the  tests  of 
the  investigation.  The  children  in  such  schools,  entirely  apart  from  the 
effects  of  such  work  on  their  abilities,  are  accustomed  to  paying  attention 
to  directions,  to  commencing  work  promptly  on  a  given  signal,  etc.,  all 
of  which  would  tend  to  increase  their  scores.  No  reliable  measure  ^  of 
the  effect  of  such  preparation  can  be  obtained,  nor  is  it  needed.  The 
qualities  of  alertness,  promptness,  and  so  on,  in  arithmetic,  may  make 
for  "general  efficiency"  and  the  higher  scores  shown  by  such  schools 
over  their  neighbors,  where  such  difference  exists,  may  well  be  credited 
to  method.  In  response  to  a  questionnaire,  forty-eight  schools,  or  92 
per  cent.,  report  the  use  of  speed  tests,  or  similar  practice  work,  as  a 
regular  part  of  school  procedure — 50  per  cent,  inaking  use  of  the  same 
daily. 

Illegitimate  Preparation 

Of  quite  a  different  character,  however,  might  be  the  effect  of  the 
illegitimate  preparations,  that,  it  was  rumored,  were  carried  on  through 
several  weeks  by  a  few  principals  and  teachers.  Here  a  high  score 
would  not  denote  real  ability,  but  a  deceptive  imitation,  due  to  "cram- 
ming." Fortunately,  the  fact  that,  for  most  tests,  the  abilities  tested 
have  been  slowly  built  up,  through  years  of  practice,  and  are  susceptible 
to  no  sudden  change,  removes  the  possibility  of  great  deception  being 
practiced.  If  the  giving  of  the  tests  once,  or  twenty  times,  would  gen-, 
erate  the  abilities  they  are  designed  to  measure,  no  better  argument  for 
their  general  adoption  could  be  found.  In  tests  Nos.  6  and  8,  however, 
the  effects  of  cramming  are  to  change  the  situation  entirely.  In  legiti- , 
mate  work,  a  large  part  of  the  effort  must  be  expended,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  in  getting  the  meaning  of  the  words.  Cramming  re- 
moves the  necessity  for  this  effort.  Moreover,  the  examples  completed 
are  few  in  number,  so  that  the  answers  are  easily  memorized.  In  these 
tests,  a  high  score,  due  to  special  preparation,  does  not  mean  ability  to 
solve  other  problems  of  the  same  kind. 

It  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  that  it  was  needful  to  consider 
at  all  the  question  of  the  effects  of  illegitimate  preparation.  However,  as 
the  question  was  raised,  two  important  consequences  have  resulted :  ( i ) 
careful  tabulation  of  all  returns  by  individual  classes,  and  close  scrutiny 
of  the  resulting  averages,  to  detect  abnormally  high  scores,  or  irregular- 
ities in  the  distributions  within  the  classes,  and  (2)  attempted  measure- 
ment of  the  effects  of  such  preparation.  For  the  first,  it  can  be  said  that 
little  trace  of  irregularities  \\as  found.     The  class  averages  of  one  school 

^  It  is  known,  however,  that,  in  the  speed  tests,  a  second  trial  immediately  after 
the  first  shows  on  the  average  an  increase  in  score  of  about  12  per  cent.  As  this  is 
almost  wholly  due  to  familiarity  with  the  procedure,  etc.,  it  is  probable  that  the  effect 
of  legitimate  preparation,  aside  from  the  benefit  of  the  drill  (if  any),  would  be  within 
this  figure. 
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were  abnormally  high,  and  its  results  were  rejected  altogether.^  For 
the  most  part,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the  scores  in  those  schools, 
of  which  the  prmcipals  were  sufficiently  afraid  of  the  tests  to  make  special 
preparation,  would  not  have  been  high,  and  the  effect  of  the  special 
work,  if  any,  was  not  sufficient  to  raise  the  averages  of  the  school  above 
the  general  level.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  effects  of  such  special 
preparations  are  negligible.  At  most,  because  of  the  small  amount  of 
increase  in  score,  and,  because  of  the  few  causes  in  which  special  prepara- 
tion was  suspected,  the  net  effects  would  be  to  make  the  general  results 
slightly  better  than  actual  conditions.  A  comparison  of  the  average 
standing  of  the  first  five  schools  examined  with  that  of  the  last  five  does 
not  reveal  any  marked  difference  in  the  scores.  Sixty-three  per  cent, 
of  the  grade  averages  of  the  first  group,  and  42  per  cent,  of  the  other, 
fall  above  the  average  score  for  all  the  schools  examined. 

In  view  of  the  possible  effects  of  cramming,  a  measurement  of  a 
specific  case  becomes  of  interest.  A  Brooklyn  school  was  selected  for  a 
test  case.  Rumors,  and  several  suspicious  circumstances,  had  made  it 
practically  certain  that  some  preparation  had  been  attempted  in  the 
school — how  much,  of  course,  could  not  be  learned.  The  measurement 
of  the  resulting  effects  was  possible,  however,  since,  at  the  present  time, 
two  editions  of  the  Courtis  tests  have  been  published,  the  care  taken  in 
their  construction  making  it  possible  to  construct  other  tests  of  exactly 
equal  value  (with  the  exceptions  previously  noted),  but  different  in 
every  figure.  In  testing  the  school  in  question,  half  of  each  class  was 
given  tests  of  the  first  edition,  and  the  other  half  of  the  second  edition. 
Tabulation  of  the  results  gave  the  following  data : 

Table  VI — ^Effect  of  Special  Preparation 

Comparison  of  the  scores  of  one  section  of  each  of  the  classes  of  a  school  with 
the  score  of  the  other  section.  One  section  was  given  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
tests,  the  other  section,  copies  of  the  second  edition,  both  sections  being  tested  at  one 
time. 


Grades 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Totals  , 

First  Edition 

13  H 
12  H 

7H 
11  H 

16  H 
14  H 

17  H 
14  H 

13  H 
17  H 

66  H 

Second  Edition  .... 

68  H 

Total 

25 

18 

30 

31 

30 

144 

H  means  higher  score.  The  figures  indicate  the  number  of  times,  i.  e.,  out  of 
twenty-five  tests  of  the  4th  grade  classes,  the  scores  from  the  first  edition  were  slightly 
higher  in  thirteen  cases. 

'The  basis  for  this  action  was  (i)  abnormally  high  scores;  (2)  the  report  of  the 
examiners  that  in  giving  Test  No.  8,  Reasoning,  in  the  first  set,  the  children  quite 
generally  followed  the  procedure  for  Test  No.  6,  Speed  Reasoning,  in  the  second  set, 
instruction  for  which  had  not  yet  been  given;  (3)  the  testimony  of  a  child  in  the 
school.  One  of  the  examiners  engaged  in  settlement  work  reported  that,  upon  showing 
a  copy  of  the  tests  to  a  group  of  boys,  one  from  the  school  remarked  that  they  were 
practicing  with  those  every  day. 
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The  results  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  show  that  the  effect  of 
special  general  practice  is  practically  negligible.  In  Test  7,  for  example, 
the  maximum  effect  found  in  any  class  was  a  difference  in  score  of  three 
examples.  The  number  of  cases  of  marked  difference  was  seventeen,  out 
of  a  possible  144.  A  few  teachers  seem  to  have  given  a  little  practice  on 
certain  tests,  but,  as  a  whole,  the  effects  of  the  practice  were  too  slight 
to  warrant  further  tabulation  of  the  data.  This  does  not  mean  at  all 
that  effective  preparation  for  such  a  test  could  not  be  made ;  merely,  that 
such  preparation  as  was  made,  in  ignorance  of  the  purpose  of  the  tests 
and  the  method  of  testing,  was  not  a  source  of  serious  error  in  our  con- 
clusions. 

Uniformity  of  Scoring 

Given  uniform  tests,  and  uniform  conditions  during  the  testing,  the 
results  may  still  be  unreliable  through  lack  of  uniformity,  or  through 
inaccuracy,  in  the  scoring.  Equal  care,  therefore,  was  taken  with  these 
phases  of  the  work.  Uniformity  was  secured  through  simplicity  of  scor- 
ing, through  the  use  of  printed  directions,  covering  every  point  of  the 
work,  and  by  having  the  teacher's  first  scoring  done  in  the  presence  of  a  ' 
trained  examiner,  able  to  explain  authoritatively  the  correct  scoring  in 
all  doubtful  cases. 

Accuracy  of  Scoring 

The  accuracy  of  the  scoring  was  tested  in  several  ways.  As  has  al- 
ready been  noted,  the  papers  were,  for  most  of  the  tests,  first  scored  ]yy 
the  children.  The  accuracy  of  this  scoring,  as  determined  by  careful 
checking  of  more  than  2,000  papers,  was  over  92  per  cent., — i.  e.,  of 
14,345  scores  examined,  1,129  mistakes  were  made.  The  effect  of  these 
errors  would  be  trifling.  In  982  cases  the  amount  of  the  error  was  so 
slight  that  it  would  not  displace  the  child's  score  two  divisions  from  its 
proper  place  in  the  class  distributions.  A  little  more  than  i  per  cent,  of 
the  scores  were  seriously  incorrect.  To  decrease  even  this  small  amount 
of  error,  however,  the  teachers  were  required  to  look  over  and  check  the 
children's  scores.  The  final  scores,  as  tabulated,  represent  truly,  there- 
fore, the  actual  scores  made. 

Checks 

The  entrusting  of  the  scoring  of  "examples  right"  to  the  teachers 
might  be  thought  to  op6n  the  way  for  many  errors  of  carelessness  and 
dishonesty  to  creep  into  the  results.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  The  scoring  consisted  in  checking,  from  a  printed 
answer  card,  the  answers  right  or  wrong,  written  by  the  child  in  the 
"answer  column"  on  the  paper,  and  counting  the  number  of  answers 
right.  The  printed  instructions,  and  the  personal  assistance  given  each 
teacher,  made  it  possible  to  keep  conditions  strictly  uniform.     But,  to 
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make  certain,  two  precautions  were  taken :  ( i )  At  least  one  grade  ^  in 
each  school,  and  often  more,  was  corrected  by  the  force  of  trained  ex- 
aminers, and  (2)  the  teachers'  scoring  was  checked  in  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  cases,  in  every  school,  to  determine  the  general  accuracy  of  such 
work.  For  instance,  fifty-four  teachers,  in  recording  10,624  scores, 
made  639  errors,  mainly  in  Test  No.  7,  an  inaccuracy  of  6  per  cent. 
But  the  careless  and  inefficient  person  is  found  in  the  teaching  force, 
as  elsewhere,  and  twelve  other  teachers,  in  recording  3,850  scores,  made 
881  errors,  an  inaccuracy  of  23  per  cent.  In  these  classes  the  papers 
were  re-scored.  The  effect  of  such  carelessness  is,  however,  not  as  seri- 
ous in  the  general  result  as  might  be  supposed.  One  class,  in  which 
an  excessive  number  of  errors  in  scoring  had  been  made,  was  tabulated 
both  before  and  after  the  papers  had  been  re-scored.  In  no  test,  how- 
ever, was  the  grade  average  raised  by  the  errors  more  than  part  of  one 
division  of  the  scale,  the  errors  being  about  as  often  against  the  child  as 
for  it.  About  18  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  were  found  to  be  careless  or 
inefficient  in  scoring,  which  in  itself  is  a  measure  of  one  phase  of  the  ad- 
ministrative efficiency  of  the  system.  Little  trace  of  dishonest  scoring 
was  found.  These  results  prove  that  subdivision  of  the  work  of  scor- 
ing among  teachers  of  a  school  system  is,  with  the  proper  safeguards,  a 
practical  expedient.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  results  are  comparable 
with  those  where  all  the  scoring  is  done  by  a  small  trained  force.  In  the 
latter  case,  however,  the  labor  expense  of  such  scoring,  in  an.  investiga- 
tion of  any  size,  is  very  large — large  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  make  the 
cost  of  the  general  use  of  comparative  tests  as  a  practical  measure  of 
school'  efficiency  prohibitive.  But,  by  proper  organization,  proper  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  sufficient  checking,  much  systematic  work  of  this 
character  could  be  done  at  small  cost — work  that  would  be  of  the  great- 
est value  to  all  concerned. 

All  other  scoring  and  analysis  of  mistakes  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing pages  was  done  by  a  few  trained  individuals  in  the  office  of  the 
Committee,  under  conditions  that  permitted  close  supervision.  Such 
results  are  essentially  uniform  throughout. 

Accuracy  of  Tabulations 

All  the  general  tabulations,  referred  to  below,  were  made  by  the 
Statistical  Service  Company,  of  New  York  City,  by  means  of  its  tabu- 
lating machinery,  using  punched  cards  of  record.  A  possible  source  of 
error  existed  in  the  punching  by  which  the  records  were  transferred 
from  the  written  record  sheets  to  the  special  cards  used  in  the  tabula- 
tions. As,  however,  two  cards  were  punched  for  each  record,  one  by 
each  of  two  operators  independently,  the  two  cards  for  each  record  being 
of  different  colors,  it  was  possible  to  superpose  the  cards  and  hold  them 
to  the  light.    Any  failure  of  the  holes  in  the  two  cards  to  "register"  was 

^The  seventh  grade  in  all  schools. 
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then  evident,  so  that  errors  from  this  source,  of  which  there  were  many, 
were  thus  completely  ehminated. 

Although  the  work  of  the  sorting-  and  tabulating  machines  is  me- 
chanically perfect,  in  the  beginning  of  any  series  of  tabulations  on  new 
material,  errors,  due  to  misunderstandings  upon  the  part  of  the  operators, 
are  possible.  To  check  the  work  of  tabulation,  therefore,  two  entire 
schools  were  tabulated  carefully  by  hand.  As  a  result,  it  was  possible  to 
detect  the  slightest  error  in  the  work  and  the  tables  below  may  be  taken 
as  practically  perfect  tabulations   of   the  data  secured   from  the  tests. 

Computations 

Throughout  the  discussions  that  follow,  the  exact  average  is  used  as 
a  measure  of  central  tendency.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many:  (i)  The 
distributions  are  either  normal  or  slightly  skewed,  so  that  average,  me- 
dian, and  mode  ha\'e  closely  the  same  values;  (2)  the  average  is  the 
measure  most  readily  comprehended  by  the  general  -public;  (3)  the 
results  from  the  mechanical  tabulations  made  the  average  the  measure 
most  easily  computed.  Where  average  deviations  are  given,  they  have 
been  computed  by  the  approximate  method,^  as  have  also  a  few  averages 
that  M'ere  not  included  in  the  general  tabulations.  ' 

Effect  of  Rejecting  Certain  Records 

Of  the  33,350  children  tested,  the  records  from  but  27,171  are  in- 
cluded in  the  tabulations  below,  as  previously  explained.  Only  •  the 
scores  from  record  sheets,  complete  in  every  detail,  were  transferred  to 
the  punched  cards.  Of  the  4,672  incomplete  record  sheets,  1,984,  or  42 
per  cent.,  were  lacking  in  one  or  more  scores,  through  absence  at  one  or 
the  other  of  the  times  when  the  tests  were  given;  1,573,  oi"  34  V^^'  cent., 
from  failure  to  follow  instructions;  and  1,115,  or  24  per  cent,  of  the 
total,  from  loss  of  a  paper,  failure  of  teacher  to  record  a  score,  etc.  It 
is  evident  that  the  removal  of  so  many  thousand  records  from  the  total 
might  seriously  raise  or  lower  the  general  averages,  if  the  children  were 
markedly  able  or  inferior  in  ability.  A  table,  showing  in  detail  the  av- 
erage scores  of  these  children  by  grades,  has  been  filed  with  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  this  source  of  error  has  been  con- 
sidered, and  that  its  efifect,  though  insignificant,  is  to  raise  slightly  the 
apparent  standard  of  achievement. 

Summary 

By  way  of  summary,  therefore,  it  is  possible  to  say  that,  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  many  sources  of  errors  likely  to  affect  the  returns,  con- 
scientious effort  has  been  made  to  safeguard  the  uniformity  of  condi- 
'  Thorndike,  Mental  and  Social  Measvirements,  page  71, 
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tions  and  the  accuracy  of  the  scooring  and  tabuilations.  It  is  probable 
that  the  results  refl'ect  acctu'ately  the  acttral  ab-rlitres  of  the  children  in  the 
traits  covered  by  these  tests ;  and  that  precisely  similar  results  would  be 
obtained'  if  the  tests  were  repeated  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same 
cotiditions,  a  year  later.  In  other  words,  the  data  are  as  reliable  as  it 
was  practicable  to  make  them,  under  existing  conditions. 


Section  V 

Results 

Individual  Variation 

Summary  and  Introduction 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  33,350  children,  in  903 
classes,  in  fifty-two  New  York  public  schools,  have  been  measured  in 
respect  to  seventeen  distinct,  but  related,  traits,  under  conditions  of 
rigid  uniformity,  and  the  results  scored  and  tabulated  with  a  high  degree 
of  accuracy.  Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  results,  the  reader 
should  mentally  review  his  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of  efficiency  as 
applied  to  arithmetical  training  in  the  public  school.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  children  usually  enter  school  at  about  six  years  of  age, 
and,  from  the  very  first,  are  subjected  to  training  in  number  work.  At 
the  time  the  tests  were  given,  the  children  in  the  lowest  grades  tested 
had  had  four  years  of  training,  and  were  well  on  toward  the  end  of  the 
work  on  the  four  processes.  It  should  be  remembered,  further,  that,  in 
this  progress  through  the  school,  the  children  are  twice  a  year  passed 
upon  as  to  growth  in  ability,  and  in  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  next 
higher  grade.  Finally,  the  reader  should  marshal  his  ideas  as  to  the 
meaning  of  "promotion"  and  "grade"  from  the  standpoints  of  growth 
and  efficiency.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  he  ready  to  give  due  consider- 
ation to  the  results  obtained. 

A  Typical  Result 

In  Table  VII  are  given  the  distributions  of  27,171  individual  scores 
in- Test  No.  7,  both  "attempts"  and  "rights"  by  whole  grades.^  The 
total  number  of  children  in  each  grade,  and  the  average  score  for  the 
grade,  are  also  given. 

*  Throughout  the  report  the  word  grade,  unqualified,  will  be  used  to  denote  the 
children  in  both  the  A  and  B  glasses  of  any  year,  and  includes  both  girls  and  boys. 
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1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  7,  number  of  abstract  examples  attempted 
in  twelve  minutes,  and  number  right;  also  average  s^ore  for  the  grade.  The  table  shows  that,  of  5,396  fourth 
grade  children,  147  attempted  nineteen  examples;  49  attempted  seventeen  examples;  69,  sixteen  examples, 
etc.  One  had  nineteen  right;  one,  seventeen  right,  etc.  The  average  score  for  the  grade  is  8.8  examples 
attempted  and  4.2  examples  right. 

2  The  high  school  children  "were  examined  in  their  "official  rlas.ses"  which  approximate  the  grades  given, 
^  For  cause  of  irregularities  in  the  distribution  of  scores  for  examples  attempted,  see  page  411. 

*For  meaning  of  word  score,  see  page  405, 
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Fig.  XII 


No.  of  children 

making 

each  score 


msum 


Fig.  xin 

'•'.''•  Same  class  as  that  shown  in  previous  figure,  but  arranged  to  show  the  wide  range  of 
ability  found  in  a  single  grade.  One  child  could  get  17  examples  right  in  the  same  time 
and  under  the  same  conditions  that  another  child  could  get  but  2  right.  For  such^a  class, 
the"average  gives  a  wrong  impression.     Note  how  few  average  children  there  are.  ' 
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It  is  customary  in  many  educational  discussions  to  work  with  aver- 
ages, but  that  custom  will  not  be  followed  here.  For  the  student  of  edu- 
cation the  conventional  forms  in  which  the  results  are  given  will  present 
no  difficulties,  but  the  general  reader  may  need  to  master  a  few  funda- 
mental ideas  in  order  to  understand  readily  the  various  tables. 

In  figure  XII  are  shown  the  children  of  a  certain  8th  grade  class  in 
one  of  the  New  York  City  schools.  Each  child  bears  a  banner  showing 
its  score  in  Test  7,  Rights.  The  average  score  of  the  group  is  9.2  ex- 
amples. In  dealing  with  a  large  number  of  individuals,  however,  it  is 
much  more  convenient  to  group  the  scores  as  shown  in  figure  XIII.  Such 
a  grouping  is  called  a  distribution,  and  the  number  of  children  in  each 
group  is  shown  in  a  table  by  figures  opposite  the  proper  score.  Thus  the 
table  at  the  right  of  the  figure  represents  the  conditions  shown  in  this 
and  the  previous  figure.  The  reader  should  study  these  diagrams  until 
he  is  able  to  transform,  in  his  inner  mental  vision,  the  abstract  num- 
bers of  a  table  into  living  children,  until  he  appreciates  the  fact  that  in 
Table  VII  and  every  similar  table  throughout  the  report  the  living  army 
of  27,121  children  examined  is  marshalled  in  squads,  companies  and 
regiments,  each  under  his  own  grade,  each  opposite  his  own  score. 

The  advantage  of  such  distributions  is  that  all  the  facts  are  presented : 
the  reader  is  not  deceived.  For  instance,  if  the  conventional  average 
score  were  used,  the  reader  would  be  told  that  the  average  score  of  the 
5,396  4th  grade  children  whose  distribution  is  given  in  the  first  column 
of  Table  VII,  was  8.8  examples  attempted,  and  4.2  examples  right. 
About  2,000  children  of  the  group  did  actually  make  within  one  example 
of  these  scores,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  significance  of  the  data.  The 
statement  is  sometimes  made  that  the  average  child  does  not  exist.  This 
is  not  true — for  there  are  more  average  children  than  children  of  any 
other  one  type — but  there  is  a  measure  of  truth  in  it  which  the  distribu- 
tions bring  out  plainly.  The  statement  really  should  be  that  there  are 
more  children  who  differ  from  the  average  than  there  are  of  average 
ability.  Thus  in  the  table  the  largest  group  in  the  distribution  of  the 
4th  grade  scores,  attempts,  is  the  group  of  1,296  children  whose  score 
was  9  examples  attempted,  or  just  a  little  more  than  the  average.  The 
second  largest  group  of  956  children  have  a  score  of  8  examples  at- 
tempted, or  a  little  less  than  the  average.  These  two  groups  are  the 
children  of  "average"  ability  and  there  are  more  of  them  than  of  any 
other  one  kind. 

On  the  other  hand  this  fact  is  less  than  one-half  the  truth  numeri- 
cally, and  very  much  less  than  one-half  the  significance  of  the 
whole  truth,  for  the  remaining  3,000  children  have  scores  which  are 
not  average  scores  at  all.  They  range  from  the  small  group  of  29  who 
attempted  no  examples  at  all  to  the  group  of  147  who  tried  all  19  ex- 
amples. For  education  the  irriportant  fact  is,  not  that  2,000  of  the  chil- 
dren in  the  4th  grade  are  of  average  ability,  but  that  3,000  are  not  and 
should  have  very  different  treatment  from  those  that  are.     From  the 
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Standpoint  of  efficiency,  the  significance  of  the  data  is  not  that  the  aver-  ' 
age  score  of  4th  grade  children  is  8.8  examples  attempted,  but  that  in 
the  4th  grade  are  found  good-sized  groups  of  children  of  every  level  of 
ability  from  those  who  could  do  none  of  the  examples  at  all,  to  those 
who  could  do  all  the  examples  in  a  test  so  long  that  but  i  per  cent,  of 
the  high  school  children  could  finish  all  of  it  correctly  in  the  time  allowed. 

The  reader  should  study  this  first  table  thoroughly.  It  points  out 
plainly  the  facts  of  largest  significance  both  for  education  generally  and 
for  the  local  situation.  It  is  the  distributions  of  the  individual  scores 
that  are  startlingly — yes,  sensationally — significant.  The  distributions 
are  very  wide;  the  individual  differences  within  a  grade  are  very  great. 
In  other  words,  each  grade  contains  not  many  children  of  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  ability,  but  children  of  widely  differing  abilities.  Almost 
the  entire  range  of  the  scale  is  needed  to  express  even  the  abilities  to  be 
found  in  a  single  grade.  As  measured  by  the  grade  averages,  there  is 
progress  from  grade  to  grade,  but  the  amount  of  the  progress  is  insig- 
nificant, when  compared  with  the  wide  range  of  ability  within  a  grade. 
For  instance,  the  average  increase  in  speed  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
grade  is  1.2  examples  per  grade,  but  the  range  of  variation  within  each 
grade  is  nineteen  examples,  or  sixteen  times  as  much.  To  include  the 
half  of  the  fourth  grade,  where  scores  differ  least  from  the  average,  a 
range  of  3.5  examples  is  needed,  or  three  grades.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  accuracy,  the  figures  are  relatively  the  same.  To  make  plain  the 
extent  to  which  one  grade  overlaps  another,  if  every  child  in  the  sixth 
grade  were,  when  possible,  mated  with  a  child  in  the  seventh  grade, 
whose  score  was  the  same  as  its  own,  seventy-nine  children  out  of  every 
hundred  in  each  grade  would  be  mated  on  the  basis  of  scores  in  examples 
attempted,  and  eighty-one  out  of  every  hundred  on  the  basis  of  scores  in 
examples  right.  That  is  to  say,  80  per  cent,  of  the  children,  in  either 
grade,  could  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  children,  from  the  other 
grade,  without  changing  the  ability  of  the  grade  in  this  test  in  the 
slightest. 

The  facts  for  the  overl"n^in-  of  tjiocp  grades  are  shown  on  the  basis 
of  scores  in  examples  right  in  Fig.  XIV.  For  the  overlapping  of  4th 
and  8th  grades,  the  per  cents,  would  be  26  per  cent,  and  35  per  cent.,  re- 
spectively, and  the  condition  is  also  shown  in  the  figure. 

Or,  suppose  a  business  man  hires  a  graduate  of  the  grammar  school. 
What  are  his  chances  of  securing  efficient  help,  so  far  as  ability  in  the 
fundamentals  is  concerned  ?  Twenty-one  boys  per  thousand  will  be  able 
to  work  examples  like  those  of  Test  7,  at  speed  of  1.5  examples  per  min- 
ute, or  better.  If  accuracy  is  considered,  the  number  will  be  reduced  to 
thirteen  per  thousand.  At  the  rate  of  one  example  per  minute,  873  boys 
could  qualify  in  speed,  336  in  accuracy.  If  a  minute  and  a  half  were  al- 
lowed for  each  example  right,  the  number  would  be  increased  to  773,  but 
even  at  two  minutes  for  each  example  right,  there  would  still  be  1 50'  boys 
per  thousand  whose  work  would  be  unsatisfactory.     If  one  example  per 
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Number  of  Children 
Making  Each  Score. 

1000 


500- 


ON  7 


01     •3'5'7'9'II'I£'I5'17'I9 
SCORES  IN  EXAMPLES  RIGHT,  TEST  7. 


1000 


500 


4    ON  8 


Fig.  XIV 

Upper  part  shows  the  overlapping  of  6th  and  7th  grades,  the  lower  of  4th  and  8th 
grades,  on  basis  of  scores  in  abstract  examples  right.  The  shaded  part  in  each  figure 
shows  the  number  of  children  in  one  grade,  and  their  distribution  along  the  scale, 
whose  scores  could  be  matched  from  the  scores  of  the  children  in  the  other  grade — in 
other  words,  the  part  common  to  the  two  grades.  The  black  is  the  part  of  the  upper 
grade  that  exceeds  the  lower;  the  white  the  part  of  the  lower  grade  that  falls  below 
the  upper.  The  average  per  cent,  of  overlapping  represented  by  the  shaded  portion  is 
81  per  cent,  for  the  upper  figure,  and  35  per  cent,  for  the  lower. 

minute  be  accepted  as  the  rate  necessary  for  efficient  service,  nine  boys 
per  thousand,  of  those  in  the  fourth  grade,  will  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements as  to  speed  and  just  not  any  in  accuracy,  so  that  the  extra 
four  years'  training,  which  the  eighth  grade  boys  hart  received,  has  en- 
abled 86  per  cent,  of  the  class  to  qualify  in  speed,  and  but  34  per  cent,  in 
accuracy. 

Overlapping  of  Grades 

However,  no  attempt  to  portray,  by  such  limited  comparisons,  the 
significance  of  the  data  presented  in  the  table  can  be  successful.  The 
real  meaning  is  that,  so  far  as  any  individual  child  is  concerned,  to 
say  that  he  has  completed  the  course  in  arithmetic  in  the  public  schools 
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is  to  convey  no  information  as  to  his  ability,  in  even  the  simplest  work. 
He  may  be  almost  an  absolute  incompetent,  so  far  as  practical  work  is 
concerned,  or  he  may  have  acquired  a  degree  of  skill  that  would  be  ade- 
quate for  any  situation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  find  himself.  If  he  does 
"as  well  as  the  average,"  his  ability  will  be  no  better  than  the  upper 
5  per  cent,  of  the  fourth  grade.  As  a  whole,  therefore.  Table  VII  more 
than  justifies  the  severest  criticism  of  the  efficiency  of  the  training  in 
arithmetic  afforded  by  the  public  school  that  has  yet  been  made  lay  the 
"man  on  the  street." 

The  reader  should  keep  .clearly  in  mind  the  fact  that  iihis  in\'estiga- 
tion  has  nothing  whate\'er  to  say  upon  t!he  question  of  whether,  after 
all,  arithmetic  should  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  question,  which  the  public,  throttgh  the  press,  school 
boards,  and  other  agencies,  has  repeatedly  decided  m  the  affirmative. 
The  sole  question  at  issue  is  the  degree  to  which  the  teaching  is  efficient. 
To  what  degree  does  a  public  school  education,  through  the  grammar 
grades,  insure  to  those  who  complete  it  mastery  of  the  simplest  abilities 
in  arithmetic?  The  answer,  in  the  light  of  Table  VII,  must  be  that  the 
efficiency  of  school  work,  as  conducted  at  present,  is  very  low. 


Objections  Answered 

The  first  reaction  of  the  average  school  man,  to  the  above  state- 
ments, will  be  to  attaA  the  validity  of  the  results.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  tests  and  the  testing  ha\e  lieeH  described  in  so  much  detail 
above. 

Table  Vni— Stmrnrary  Test  i^ 


Nttmbef 

OF  Children  Making  E.4.CH 

ScOBE 

SCOBE 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

125 

4 

8 

7 

23 

2 

115 

4 

6 

7 

35 

1 

1 

105 

7 

10 

35 

32 

122 

18 

9 

8 

8 

95 

4 

22 

53 

100 

234 

33 

22 

18 

13 

85 

32 

118 

288 

472 

767 

73 

56 

43 

24 

75 

68 

262 

595 

796 

1,024 

106 

55 

41 

33 

65 

339 

1,004 

1,505 

1,441 

1,319 

136 

70 

44 

22 

55 

819 

1,583 

1,626 

1,176 

703 

52 

28 

20 

13 

45 

1,926 

1,870 

1,182 

602 

239 

18 

14 

4 

.5 

35 

1,657 

824 

313 

126 

32 

3 

1 

20  to  29,  etc. 

498 

125 

53 

10 

3 

1 

1 

10  to  19 

39 

8 

5 

1 

1 

Oto    9 

5 

2 

1 

1 

Total  No.... 

5,396 

5,836 

5,670 

4,771 

4,502 

440 

257 

179 

120 

Average  Score 

41.9 

50.2 

56.9 

62.2 

69.5 

71.6 

71.7 

73.8 

74-.  2 

1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  1,  addition. 
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Table  IX'^ — Sammaxy  Test  2 


Table  X> — Summary  Test  ,3 


NUMBEH 

OF  Childrims-  Making  Each 

iScOP.F 

SOOHE 

4th 

5th 

eth- 

7th 

Sth 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Grade 

Grade 

Gnade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

125 

1  ' 

1 

2 

3 

115 

' 

4 

1 

105 

3 

1 

5 

17 

1 

1 

,   95 

4 

3 

5 

20 

3 

3 

1 

85 

12 

19 

31 

34 

117 

9 

7 

9 

4 

75 

15 

27 

46 

92 

215 

26 

22 

17 

12 

65 

44 

168 

319 

465 

827 

80 

61 

39 

19 

65 

141 

485' 

854 

1,124 

1,407 

143  : 

84 

55 

40 

45 

746 

1,677 

1,995  ' 

1,820 

1,394  1 

137  ■ 

56 

42 

31 

35 

1,601 

1,875 

1,634 

047 

424 

36  : 

20 

15 

13 

25 

2,162 

1,364 

718 

262 

71 

5  ' 

2 

1 

1 

15 

606 

199 

63 

13 

3 

5 

68 

15 

.5 

2 





TataJNo.... 

6,396 

5,836 

5,670 

4,771 

4,S02 

440 

257 

179  1 

120 

Avfirage&ore 

29.5 

36.8 

41.0 

45.8 

52.2 

52.2 

55.3 

55.2      ; 

54.1 

1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  2,  subtraction. 


NitTMBEB   OF   ChtLDREX    MAKING   EaCH   ScOHE 

Score 

4th 
Grade 

5th 
Grade 

6th 
Grade 

7th 
Grade 

Sth 
Gra(Se 

9th 
Grade 

lOth 
Grade 

nth 
■Grade 

12th 
Grade 

125 

115 

106 

95 

85 

76 

66 

56 

46 

36 

25 

16 

6 

1 

"■'s 

7 

14 

15 

64 

130 

619 

1444 

2,332 

694 

71 

3 
2 
5 

2 

34 

24 

161 

388 

1,294 

2,121 

1,572 

218 

22 

1 

7 
6 

37: 

36 

271 

543 

1,633 

1;9»S 

lj035 

94 

11 

2 

1 
8 

^3 

48 

298 

597 

1,617  • 

1,570 

537 

46 

4 

1 

3 

23 

13 

77 

115 

421 

830 

1,786 

1)064 

241 

8 

1 

■'■5 
14 
47 
96 
178 
83 
17 

..... 

""2 

2 

36 

58 

106 

40 

12 

""i 

3 
29 

47 

73 

20 

5 

1 

. 

1 
16 
29 
47 
25 

3 



Total  No.... 

5,396 

6,836 

5,670 

4,771 

4,502 

440 

257 

179 

120 

Average  Score 

28.7 

35.0 

38.3 

40.9       45.8 

46.5 

46.8 

48.6 

46.6 

'Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  3,  multipUcation. 
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Table  XI '—Summary  Test  4 


NuMBEH  OF  Children  Making  E.ich  Score 

Score 

• 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

125 

1 

1 

6 

115 

1 

1 

105 

2 

2 

6 

0 

10 

1 

95 

3 

5 

2 

3 

21 

1 

1 

1 

i 

85 

7 

14 

29 

35 

124 

16 

9 

7 

6 

75 

11 

23 

52 

76 

189 

22 

17 

10 

14 

65 

34 

135 

279 

475 

780 

93 

52 

45 

21 

55      ' 

75 

336 

645 

880 

1,193 

135 

74 

55 

36 

45 

444 

1,434 

1,989 

1,938 

1,573 

126 

83 

48 

30 

35 

1,264 

2,088 

1,732 

1,014 

504 

35 

14 

11 

11 

25 

2,419 

1,505 

834 

320 

93 

11 

6 

2 

15 

997 

263 

92 

20 

6 

1 

i 

5 

140 

31 

8 

4 

2 

Total  No.... 

5,396 

5,836 

5,670 

4,771 

4,5102 

440 

257 

179 

120 

Average  Score 

26.6 

34.7 

39.7 

44.6 

50.9 

52.5 

52.7 

54.2 

55.0 

1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  4,  division. 


Table  XII '—Summary  Test  5 


Nu-MBEH  OF  Children  Making  Each  Score 

Score 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 

11th 

12th 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

205 

25 

1 

195 

185 

i 

1 

175       - 

2 

2 

165 

11 

37 

47 

49 

82 

'  i 

3 

3 

155 

4 

10 

19 

20 

30 

2 

1 

145 

13 

17 

36 

43 

128 

4 

1 

6 

2 

135 

16 

37 

64 

140 

228 

10 

14 

13 

15 

125 

77 

223 

359 

543 

793 

44 

32 

44 

21 

115 

71 

256 

494 

630 

789 

72 

50 

28 

20 

105 

311 

779 

1,066 

1,143 

1,042 

95 

63 

43 

21 

95 

622 

1,131 

1,256 

945 

743 

99 

58 

21 

16 

85 

1,504 

1,616 

1,274 

736 

431 

64 

27 

12 

14 

75 

1,007 

800 

536 

272 

113 

22 

4 

3 

4 

65 

857 

458 

291 

103 

58 

17 

2 

2 

2 

55 

456 

237 

107 

43 

19 

4 

1 

45 

298 

124 

57 

35 

21 

2 

1 

2 

1 

35 

57 

39 

18 

22 

8 

4 

1 

2 

25 

47 

39 

22 

13 

10 

1 

15 

36 

24 

12 

2 

4 

i 

5 

9 

7 

9 

7 

3 

1 

Total  No.... 

5,396 

5,836 

5,670 

4,771 

4,502 

442 

257 

179 

120 

Average  Score 

75.35 

85.5 

92.5 

100. 

106.8 

98.8 

104.5 

109.4 

105.6 

1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  5,  copying  figures. 
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Table  XIIIi- 

-Summary  Test  6 

NUMBEH   OF 

Children  Making  Each  Score 

Score 

V 

4th  Gra 

de                 5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

7th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

At- 
tempted 

P 

■  i-i          -At- 
"ebt     tempted 

Right 

At- 
tempted 

Right 

At- 
tempted 

Right 

At- 
tempted 

Aight 

16 

8 

19, 

18 

8 

1 

5 

15 

5 

3 

9 

3 

2 

14 

2 

11 

6 

3 

6 

13 

S 

12 

17 

1 

8 

7 

12 

9 

20 

11 

18 

3 

14 

3 

II 

13 

31 

41 

2 

29 

3 

27 

1 

10 

21 

36 

63 

3 

53 

12 

67 

13 

9 

25 

73 

1 

91 

7 

109 

17 

148 

35 

8 

51 

4            106 

7 

190 

33 

204 

58 

292 

119 

7 

91 

4            204 

21 

338 

64 

366 

111 

531 

248 

6 

196 

17            452 

71 

730 

208 

855 

308 

1,029 

556 

5 

429 

65            875 

179 

1,179 

456 

1,063 

582 

1,073 

755 

4 

791 

167         1,155 

418 

1,191 

676 

993 

821 

796 

857 

3 

1,309 

415         1,431 

858 

1,141 

1,054 

741 

990 

376 

831 

2 

1,456 

1 

298         1,014 

1,629 

536 

1,414 

281 

998 

111 

628 

1 

869 

1 

972            340 

1,778 

105 

1,254 

34 

645 

15 

324 

0 

116 

1 

454              54 

874 

11  , 

498 

3 

222 

3 

132 

Total  No... 

5,396 

5 

396         5,836 

5,836 

5,670 

5,670 

4,771 

4,771 

'  4,502 

4,502 

Average 

Score. . . 

3  5 

1.8            4.4 

2.3 

5.1 

3.0 

5.5 

3.7 

6.0 

4.4 

Number  of  CinLDRE> 

Making  Each  Score 

Score 

9th  Grade 

10th  Grade 

11th  Grade 

12th  Grade 

Attempted 

Right 

Attempted 

Right 

Attempted 

Right 

Attempted 

Right 

16 

15 

.  t  .  . 

14 

i 

13 

1 

12 

1 

11 

6 

10 

13 

5 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

2 

9 

12 

6 

11 

8 

6 

3 

6 

2 

8 

37 

14 

15 

11 

17 

5 

18 

10 

7 

70 

43 

32 

19 

28 

15 

24 

18 

6 

96 

70 

63 

44 

51 

42 

37 

23 

5 

102 

93 

55 

54 

34 

31 

17 

21 

4 

62 

78 

44 

47 

22 

24 

11 

19 

3 

31 

62 

26 

37 

15 

23 

4 

12 

2 

8 

50 

5 

24 

3 

21 

1 

8 

1 

2 

13 

10 

11 

5 

0 

6 

2 

2 

•Total  No.... 

440 

440 

257 

257 

179 

179 

120 

120 

Average 
Score 

6.1 

5.1 

6.0 

5.1 

6.2 

5.1 

6.7 

5.7 

1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  individual  scores  in  Test  6,  speed  reasoning,  attempts  and  rights. 
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Table  XIVi— Summary  Test  8 


Number  of 

Children  Making  Each  Score 

Score 

4th  Grade 

5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

7th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

At- 

Right 

At- 

Right 

At- 

Right 

At- 

Right 

Ai,- 

Right 

tempted 

tempted 

tempted 

tempted 

tempted 

8 

134 

146 

74 

26 

29 

7 

110 

78 

2 

51 

1 

44 

55 

5 

6 

166 

149 

2 

121 

3 

114 

4 

178 

14 

5 

316 

■    1 

329 

6 

295 

7 

361 

7 

432 

45 

4 

611 

1 

681 

9 

767 

41 

781 

95 

871 

199 

3 

977 

S 

1,198 

62 

1,205 

218 

1,092 

365 

1,082 

625 

2 

1,320 

90 

1,647 

400 

1,815 

849 

1,544 

1,082 

1,213 

1,306 

1 

1,415 

617 

1,346 

1,490 

1,221 

2,000 

748 

1,858 

603 

1,611 

0 

347 

4,679 

262 

3,865 

121 

2,551 

63 

1,360 

39 

697 

Total  No.. . 

5,396 

5,396 

5,836 

5,836 

5,670 

5,670 

4,771 

4,771 

4,502 

4,502 

Average 

Score. .  . . 

3.1 

.7 

,3.1 

.9 

3.1 

1.3 

3.3 

1.7 

3.5 

2.1 

Number  of  Children  Making  Each  Score 

Score 

9th  Grade 

10th  Grade 

11th  Grade 

12th  Grade 

Attempted 

Right 

Attempted 

Right      'Attempted 

Right 

Attempted 

Right 

s 

3 

I 

i 

/ 

1 

3 

....     i           5 

3 

(? 

19 

1 

5 

1     1           8 

4 

5 

1 

5 

39 

U 

22 

7     '         17 

11 

19 

9 

4 

90 

37 

43 

24 

31 

15 

26 

9 

3 

90 

S2 

68 

48 

39 

28 

19 

25 

o 

139 

134 

77 

86 

61 

61 

37 

35 

1 

50 

139 

38 

75 

18 

52 

11 

35 

0 

3 

35 

1 

16 

8 

6 

Total  No .  .  . 

440 

440 

257 

257 

179 

179 

120 

120 

Average 

Score 

3.6 

2.5 

3.5 

2.6 

3.6 

2.7 

3.8 

2.7 

1  Distribution  by  grades  of  27,171  ind.i%'idual  scores  in  Test  8,  reasoning. 
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Table  XV — ^Relation  Between  Age  and  Grade  of  the  Children  Examined 


Number  op  Children 

Age 

4th  Grade 

5th  Grade 

6th  Grade 

7th  Grade 

8th  Grade 

Under  7 

2 

7 

14 

1 

8 

347 

15 

9 

1,774 

256 

20 

10 

1,569 

1,673 

319 

14 

3 

11 

876 

1,797 

1,528 

294 

26 

12 

421 

1,137 

1,814 

1,371 

286 

13 

184 

567 

1,169 

1,684 

1,398 

14 

55 

255 

578 

991 

1,641 

15 

23 

62 

140 

315 

858 

16 

4 

,       8 

26 

46 

226  - 

17 

1 

1 

8 

25 

18 

3 

2 

4 

19  or  over,  and  no 

, 

age  given 

127 

61 

73 

48 

35 

Total  No 

5,396 

5,836 

5,670 

4,771 

4,502 

Average  Age 

10.5 

11.3 

12.4 

13.9 

14.6 
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The  reader  who  has  not  satisfied  hhnself  that  the  resuhs,  if  inac- 
curate at  all,  are  better  than  the  actual  conditions  in  the  schools,  should 
read  again  the  checks  and  precautions  taken  to  insure  accurate  and  re- 
liable data. 

The  second  reaction  will  be  to  demand  further  proof.  Accordingly,, 
in  Tables  VIII  to  XIV  are  given  the  distributions  for  each  of  the  other 
tests.  For  tests  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  in  which  the  number  of  answers  written. 
were  large,  it  was  more  convenient  to  distribute  the  scores  in  groups  of 
tens.  Thus,  all  the  scores  ranging  from  o  to  9  were  put  in  one  group, 
all  those  in  the  teens  in  a  second  group,  all  those  in  the  twenties  in  a 
third,  and  so  on.  The  average  of  the  scores  in  a  group  would  of  course 
be  the  midpoint  of  a  group,  and  in  the  tables  each  score  is  represented  by 
its  midpoint.  Thus,  125  means  a  group  of  scores  ranging  from  120 
to  129. 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  results  are  similar  for  every  trait.  In 
Table  XV  are  given  the  data  for  the  relation  between  age  and  grade,  tO' 
show  how  completely  all  standards  have  departed  from  our  schools.  The 
results  resemble,  in  many  features,  those  of  the  other  tables.  Then, 
lest  the  extent  of  the  overlapping  of  grades  be  thought  due  to  the  com- 
bining in  one  column  of  the  distributions  of  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  of 
A  and  B  classes,  in  Table  XVI  are  given,  for  the  8A  grade,  the  data  of 
Table  \TI  (Test  7),  and  of  other  tables,  in  the  foi'm  of  the  separate  dis- 
'tributions  by  sex.^  None  of  these  alternative  forms,  however,  change 
the  general  result  in  any  way.  The  great  individual  variation  per- 
sists, through  these  and  through  all  the  other  and  similar  tables,  that 
constitute  the  tabulations  in  full. 

The  third  reaction  will  be  to  demand  why,  if  such  conditions  exist, 
they  are  not  known  and  remedied.  The  answer  must  be  that,  whenever 
the  individual  scores  have  been  given^  similar  conditions  have  been  shown 
by  the  results  of  every  published  comparative  test  with  which  the  writer 
is  familiar.  Rice  and  Stone  both  comment  on  the  great  individual  vari- 
ations, and  similar  tests  in  other  subjects — handwriting,  spelling,  and 
English — prove  that  like  conditions  exist  throughout  school  work. 

These  facts  have  been  ignored  by  school  men  generally,  because  they 
constantly  deceive  themselves  by  faulty  methods  of  examination,  scor- 
ing, and  tabulation.  For  one  thing,  aims  are  not  clearly  defined  in  edu- 
cation. Compare  the  vague  general  "to  teach  the  multiplication  tables,"" 
with  the  definite  objective  aim,  "to  so  teach  the  multiplication  tables  that 
a  child  can  write  forty  answers  per  minute  in  Test  3,  under  standard 
conditions."  If  even  so  relatively  simple  a  thing  as  ability  to  work  with 
whole  numbers  is  a  complex,  what  must  be  said  of  other  forms  of  school 
activities?  Further,  the  ordinary  examination  is  an  entirely  inadequate 
measure  of  educational  product.  The  units  of  which  it  is  composed  are 
chosen  afresh  each  time  a  measurement  is  made,  and  are  varied  from 

'  Tabulations  for  all  tests  have  been  completed  in  similar  detail  and  have  been  filed 
with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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grade  to  grade.  Time  allowances,  and  other  vital  factors,  are-  alsb 
variable,  and,  in  the  a)bs€nGe  of  definite  units,  a  system  of  saxit^  is 
adopted  in  which  subjective  factors  play  the  maj'or  part.^  To  crown 
all,  in  judgments  of  class  progress,  individual  scores  are  replaced  by  de- 
ceptive grade  averages,  which  effectuall}-  conceal  the  facts  of  individual 
variation.  Galton,  Thorndike,  and  a  host  of  oth^^i-s  have  measured  and 
discussed  the  importance  of  individual  differences;  lack  of  edueationail 
units  and  educational  measurements  has,  heretofore,  prevented  the  same 
facts  being  brought  out  in  connection  with  school  work.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs  of  this  section  the  writer  proposes  to  show  that  the 
factor  of  individual  differences  is  the  basic  factor  in  all  school  work; 
that  methods  which  do  not  recognize  this  factor  are  wasteful  in  the 
extreme;  that  such  differences  in  methods,  environment,  school  ecpiip- 
ment,  courses  of  study,  training  of  teachers,  etc.,  as  are  commonly  found 
in  the  public  schools  of  this  country,  produce  differences  in  product 
which  are  insignificant  from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency,  in  compari'son 
with  those  differences  which  are  due  to  the  operation  of  the  inherent  dif- 
ferences of  the  children  themseh-es ;  that,  in  basing  school  work  vipon 
the  measured  need  of  the  indi\-idual,  and  in  so  modifying  our  present 
system  of  group  instruction  as  to  provide  for  supplementary  individual 
instruction,  lies  the  one  hope  for  any  radical  improvement  in  the  general 
efficiency. 

Overlapping  of  Grades 

Jf  the  overlapping  of  grades  shown  in  previous  tables  is  expressed 
in  slightly  different  form,  the  data  can  be  made  to  yield  a  generalization 
of  some  importance.  For  instance,  in  Table  XVII,  the  number  (Part 
A),  and  the  per  cent.  (Part  B),  of  each  class  membership  which  falls 
below  the  average  of  a  lower  grade,  or  exceeds  the  average  of  its  own, 
or  a  higher  grade,  are  shown.     These  are  based  upon  the  results  of 

Table  XVII — Overlapping  of  Grades 
Based  on.  Scores  in  Test  3,  Multiplication.     Table  X,  Page  53 

Part  A 


No-,  of 
Children 
in  Grade 

Number  of  children  in  each  grade  whose  scores  exceed  (+)  or  fall  below  C — )■ 

Grade 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
41lh  Grade 

(28.7) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
5th  Grade 

(36.0) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
6th  Grade 

(.38.3) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
7th  Grade 

(40.9) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
8th  Gradte 

(45.8) 

The  Average 

Score  of  the 

High  School 

Classes 

(47.0) 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
H.  S. 

5,396 
5,836 
6,670 
4,771 
4,502 
996 

+2,299- 

—1,655. 

—1,037 

—633 

—226 

—34 

+1,433 
+2,751 
—2,138 
— ^1,372 
—782 
— 122' 

+999 
+2,115 
+2,734 
—1,843 
—1,101 

—172 

+731 
+1,644 
+2,2017 
+2,291 
— 1;4S5 

—246 

+422 

+997 

+1,391 

+1,482 

+1,985 

— 4'4'8 

+360 

+868 

-|4l,228. 

+1,320 

+1,814, 

+4-67 

27,171 

i        

'See  School  Review,  Vol.  XX,  No.  7,  September,  1912. 
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Part  B 

Derived  from  Part  A. 


No.  of 
Children  ■ 
in  Grade 

Per  cent,  of  the  children  in  each  grade  whose  scores  exceed  (+)  or  fall  below  ( — ) 

Grade 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
4th  Grade 

(28.7) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
5th  Grade 

(35.0) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
6th  Grade 

(38.3) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
7th  Grade 

(40.9) 

The  Average 
Score  of  the 
8th  Grade 

(45.8) 

The  Average' 
Score  of  the 
High  School 

Classes 

(47.0) 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
H.  S. 

5,396 
5,836 
5,670 
4,771 
4,602 
996 

+43% 
—28 
—18 
—11 

—5 

—3 

+27% 

+47 

—38 

—29 

—17 

—12 

+19% 

+36 

+48 

—39 

—24 

—17 

+14% 

+28 

+38 

+48 

—33 

—25 

+tf^" 

+25 

+31 

+44 

-^5 

+  7% 

+15 

+22 

+28 

+40 

+47 

27,171 

The  bold  face  number  is,  for  each  grade, 
average  of  the  grade. 


the  per  cent,  of  the  grade  membership  that  exceeds  the 


Part  C 


Number 

Previous  table  rearranged  by  shifting  each  horizontal  row  enough  to  bring  the 

bold  face  numbers  into  a  vertical  column.     The  average  of  this  column  then 

Children 

represents  the  per  cent,  of  any  grade  membership  that  exceeds  the  average  of 
that  grade. 

4           i          5,396 

43 

27 

19 

14 

8 

7 

5 

5,836 

28 

47 

36 

28 

17 

15 

6 

5,670 

18 

38 

48 

38 

25 

22 

7 

4,771 

11 

29 

39 

48 

31 

28 

8 

4,502 

5 

17 

24 

33 

44 

40 

H.  S. 

996 

3 

12 

17 

25 

45 

47 

27,171 

GeneraUzed  Values  (Ap- 

proximate 

Averages)  . . . 

5 

10 

15 

25 

35 

45 

35 

25 

15 

10 

o 

The  table  shows  that  in  general  45  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  any  grade  exceeds  the  average  of  that 
grade,  35  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  the  grade  exceeds  the  average  of  the  next  higher  grade,  25  per  cent. 
of  the  second  higher  grade,  and  so  on.  Also,  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  membership  of  any  grade  falls  below  the 
average  of  the  next  lower  grade,  etc. 


Part  D 


Number 

Constructed  in 

the  same  manner 

but  based  upon  8,935  individua 

scores  from 

Grade 

of 
Children 

sixty  to  seventy  schools  in  ten  states. 

3 

708 

45 

16 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

4 

1,288 

17 

49 

19 

14 

10 

6 

3 

5 

1,203 

16 

29 

41 

33 

22 

13 

11 

6 

1,319 

4 

15 

41 

48 

34 

22 

IS 

7 

1,445 

2 

10 

31 

41 

45 

31 

24 

8 

1,401 

1 

5 

17 

27 

41 

44 

35 

H.  S. 

1,571 

0 

1 

9 

11 

26 

41 

49 

8,935 

•• 
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Table  X  above,  ability  in  the  multiplication  tables.  For  example,  there 
were  5,670  sixth  grade  children.  Of  these  1,037,  o'^  ^8  per  cent.,  had 
a  score  lower  than  28.7,  the  average  of  the  fourth  grade;  38  per  cent, 
fell  below  35.0,  the  average  score  of  the  fifth  grade;  48  per  cent,  ex- 
ceeded 38.3,  the  average  score  of  the  6th  grade;  38  per  cent,  exceeded 
the  average  of  the  seventh  grade,  and  so  on. 

In  Part  B  of  the  Table,  the  boldface  number  in  each  horizontal  row 
is  the  per  cent,  of  that  grade's  membership  that  exceeds  the  average  of 
the  grade.  If  the  table  is  rearranged  by  shifting  each  horizontal  row  of 
figures  enough  to  bring  into  one  vertical  column  the  boldface  numbers, 
as  shown  in  Part  C  of  the  table,  the  figures  in  each  vertical  column  are 
measures  of  a  single  relation ;  thus,  the  central  column  shows  the  per 
cent,,  of  each  grade's  membership  that  exceeds  the  average  of  the  grade. 
As  the  per  cents,  in  each  vertical  column  are  closely  the  same,  the  state- 
ments of  relation  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  generalizations;  thus, 
that  45  per  cent,  of  the  grade  membership  of  any  grade  will  exceed  the 
average  score  of  that  grade;  that  35  per  cent,  of  the  grade  membership 
will  exceed  the  a\-erage  score  of  the  next  higher  grade ;  also,  that  35  per 
cent,  of  the  grade  membership  will  fall  below  the  average  of  the  next 
lower  grade,  and  so  on. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  values  in  each  column  are  remarkably  con- 
stant. The  generalization  to  be  made  from  this  is  that  the  amount  of 
overlapping  of  the  grades  is  constant,  and  is,  therefore,  due  to  the  one 
'factor  that  is  common  to  all  the  schools  and  grades — that  is,  to  the  in- 
herent differences  in  children  in  their  ability  to  respond  to  training  in 
the  multiplication  tables.  The  variations  in  methods,  teachers,  amount 
of  time,  and  attention  given  to  arithmetic,  even  in  the  New  York  schools, 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  human  nature  is  the  only 
factor  common  to  all  of  them,  but  the  inference  becomes  many  times 
more  certain  when  the  results  from  the  New  York  schools  are  compared 
with  a  table  (Part  D),  made  in  precisely  the  same  way,  but  from  the 
data  secured  in  the  cooperative  determination  of  standard  scores. 

In  that  investigation  results  were  contributed  by  public  schools  and 
private  schools,  by  city  schools  and  county  schools^  by  schools  in  states 
as  widely  separated  as  New  Hampshire,  and  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Vir- 
ginia, and,  through  the  kindness  of  Professor  J.  A.  Green,  of  Sheffield, 
by  three  schools  in  England.  In  every  class  and  school  examined  the 
same  conditions  of  variability  were  found,  and  a  comparison  of  the  per 
cents,  of  overlapping  with  those  for  the  New  York  schools  will  show 
the  constancy  of  the  effect.  New  York  schools  are,  therefore,  neither 
more  nor  less  efficient  than  schools  in  other  cities.^ 

In  all,  however,  the  efficiency  is  loiv,  so  low  that,  for  any  large  group 

'  From  the  point  of  view  of  attention  paid  to  the  subject,  amount  of  teaching 
eflfort,  high  scores,  etc.,  the  New  York  schools,  in  the  abstract  work  at  least  (see  p. 
466), compare  very  favorably  with  the  best  of  the  loo  odd  other  schools  in  which  the 
Courtis  Tests  have  been  given. 
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of  children  in  a  single  grade,  45  per  cent,  will  have  higher  scores  in  a 
test  of  the  multiplication  tables  than  the  average  of  the  grade ;  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent,  will  exceed  the  average  of  the  next  higher  grade,; 
another  35  per  cent,  fall  below  the  average  of  the  next  lower  grade; 
25  per  cent,  will  exceed  the  average  of  the  second  higher  grade;  an- 
other 25  per  cent,  will  fall  below  the  average  of  the  second  lower  grade, 
and  so  on. 

And  this  is,  in  general,  true  without  respect  to  either  city,  or 
grade,  or  kind  of  school.  Similar  tables  could  be  prepared  for  each  of 
the  other  traits  measured;  the  per  cents,  would  vary  with  each  test, 
but  the  essential  facts  would  remain  the  same. 

The  reader  should  be  very  careful  not  to  miss  the  true  significance 
of  this  generalization.  It  does  not  mean  at  all  that  methods,  training 
of  teachers,  etc.,  do  not  affect  educational  products;  it  does  mean  that, 
whether  the  average  of  the  class  be  high  or  low,  the  variability  within 
the  class  will  in  general  be  the  same.  A  good  teacher  using  the  best 
methods  will  give  her  class  greater  opportunities  for  growth  than  a  poor 
teacher  using  poor  methods.  The  average  in  one  case  will  be  higher 
than  in  the  other,  but  in  each  class  the  range  of  variation  within  the  class 
will  so  greatly  exceed  the  difference  between  the  averages  of  the  two 
classes  as  to  make  the  gain  due  to  teacher  or  method  of  small  account. 
In  both  classes  there  will  be  children  who  have  made  great  gains  during 
the  year.  In  both  classes  there  will  be  children  who  have  gained  so  little 
that  they  are  practically  where  they  started  in  respect  to  any  ability.  In 
both  classes  the  range  of  variation  between  these  two  extremes  will 
amount  to  many  times  the  difference  between  the  average  scores  of  any 
two  successive  grades.  Both  classes  are  equally  inefficient,  for  whether 
the  individual  making  the  largest,  the  smallest,  or  the  average  gain  is 
accepted  as  the  standard  for  the  grade  some  children  will  be  either  under- 
trained  or  overtrained,  and  the  work  of  neither  class  will  have  counted 
for  a  definite  positive  advance  in  the  ability  in  question. 

An  illustration  will  make  the  situation  plain.  In  Table  XVIII  are 
given  the  distributions  of  the  grade  averages  in  Test  7  of  certain  of  the 
ninety  6B  classes  examined. 

It  will  be  seen  that  eighty-three  of  the  ninety  grade  averages 
(i5-[-28-f-26+i4),  or  92  per  cent.,  fall  within  the  limits  eleven  to  four- 
teen examples,  a  range  of  four  units  of  the  scale.  In  the  table  are  given 
also  the  distributions  of  the  individual  scores  of  the  class  having  the 
highest  grade  average,  of  the  class  having  the  lowest  grade  average,  and 
of  eight  other  classes  chosen  at  random  from  the  ninety.  The  average 
range  of  variation  in  the  individual  scores  in  these  classes  is  twelve  units 
of  the  scale,  or  twice  the  extreme  difference  between  the  average  score 
of  the  best  and  worst  class  of  the  ninety.  The  same  facts  are  shown 
graphically  in  Fig.  XIII.  Note  that  the  range  of  the  individual  scores 
in  best  and  worst  classes  overlaps  through  eight  units  of  the  scale,  or 
more  than  the  entire  range  of  the  ninety  grade  averrges.     But  s'evrn 
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children  out  of  the  thirty-seven  in  the  "better"  class  have  scores  that 
are  not  equaled  by  some  member  of  the  other  class,  or  but  nine  members 
out  of  the  forty-two  in  the  "poorer"  class  have  scores  lower  than  any 
in  the  better  class.  Under  such  conditions  the  amount  by  which  one 
class  average  is  "better"  than  the  other  has  little  significance. 
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Fig.  XV 


The  upper  part  of  the  figure  shows  the  distribution  of  the  grade  averages  of  ninety 
6B  classes  in  Test  7,  Attempts.  The  extreme  range  of  the  variation  is  six  units,  from  ten 
to  sixteen  examples.  _  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  shows  the  range  of  the  individual 
scores  in  the  class  having  the  highest  grade  average,  the  lowest  grade  average,  and  eight 
other  classes  chosen  at  random.  The  average  range  of  individual  variation  in  a  single 
class  is  twelve  units.  The  position  of  the  average  score  in  each  class  is  indicated.  As  a 
whole,  the  figure  shows  that  relatively  the  difference  between  the  "  worst "  class  and  the 
"  best "  class  is  a  less  important  matter  than  the  individual  variation  within  a  class. 


The  difference  between  the  grade  averages  of  any  two  6B  classes 
chosen  at  random  will  be  much  smaller  on  the  average  than  the  differ- 
ences between  the  scores  of  two  individuals,  also  chosen  at  random,  from 
either  class.     Similar  statements  are  true  of  other  tests.^     Therefore, 

'  See  Elementary  School  Teacher,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3,  Nov.,  191 1. 
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the  efficiency  of  school  work  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  position  of  a  class 
average  on  a  scale.  For  the  movement  of  the  class  along  a  scale  is  de- 
pendent solely  on  the  time  and  effort  given  to  the  work,  at  least  within 
wide  limits.  Efficiency  is  a  matter  of  attaining  a  desired  end  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  least  energy.  The  results  show  plainly  that  at  the 
present  time  for  any  class  a  given  level  of  ability  is  reached  only  by 
moving  the  entire  class  as  a  whole.  This  means,  as  before,  that  some 
members  must  be  vastly  overtrained  and  others  much  undertrained.  Effi- 
ciency would  mean  that  each  would  receive  just  the  training  needed  and 
no  more,  and  that  the  final  abilities  of  the  members  of  any  grade  would 
cluster  closely  around  the  average  for  that  grade. 


Cause 

The  significant  measure  of  efficiency  is  the  per  cent,  of  class  mem- 
bership having  scores  that  fall  between  set  limits  on  the  scale.  The  ulti- 
mate measure  of  efficiency  must  take  account  of  time  and  other  costs, 
also.  This  leads  directly  to  the  question,  "Why  should  the  training 
that  is  adequate  for  the  average  of  a  class  produce  such  remarkable 
gains  in  some  and  such  small  results  in  others?"  The  answer,  which 
the  reader  will  readily  supply  for  himself,  is  that  children  differ  in 
ability  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Every  one  knows  this  fact, 
but  seemingly  no  one  appreciates  its  significance;  for  the  school  con- 
tinues to  provide  uniform  treatment  in  class  work  to  which  the  children 
make  variable  responses  according  to  their  abilities;  responses  that  vary 
so  constantly  that,  irrespective  of  grade,  city,  or  type  of  school,  the  over- 
lapping of  grade  upon  grade  is,  in  respect  to  any  single  ability,  absolutely 
constant.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  this  selective 
action  due  to  differences  in  individual  capacities  be  clearly  shown  and 
its  significance  for  efficiency  developed. 


Individual  Differences 

A  study  of  the  relative  development  of  individuals  in  related  traits 
reveals  great  individual  differences.  In  Table  XIX  are  given  the  seventh- 
grade  averages  in  Tests  1-5 ;  also  the  individual  scores  of  five  boys  and 
five  girls  from  two  7B  classes  in  the  same  school.  The  school  was  se- 
lected at  random.  In  Fig.  XVI  the  same  facts  are  shown  graphically. 
The  plot  of  the  grade  averages  is  drawn  with  scales  fully  marked  that 
the  method  of  its  construction  may  be  plain.  A  line  represents  the  scores 
for  each  test.  One  scale  serves  for  Tests  1-4  as  scores  in  each  of  these 
tests  represent  number  of  answers  written  per  minute.  For  Test  5  the 
lower  scale  is  used,  in  which  a  unit  distance  is  half  the  size  for  the  same 
value,  since  the  figures  copied  per  minute  by  an  adult  are  usually  double 
in  number  the  answers  per  minute  in  the  other  tests. 
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Table  XIX — ^Relative  Development  in  Tests  1-5,  Seventh-Grade  Averages 
and  Individual  Seventh-Grade  Scores 


Ntjmbeb  op  Answers  Written  Per  Minute  in 

Testl 

Test  2 

Testa 

Test  4 

Tests 

7th-Grade  Aver- 
ages   

62 

46 

41 

45 

100 

^T 

61 
61 
80 
60 
70 

60 
70 
41 
60 
60 

45 
60 
25 
60 
40 

45 
28 
46 
40 
26 

37 
40 
40 
28 
40 

25 
39 
40 
60 

55 

50 
47 
31 
47 
23 

37 
60 
36 
40 
44 

100 

B 

105 

C 

90 

D 

80 

E 

130 

Girls 
F 

95 

G 

100 

H 

80 

I 

90 

J 

go 

K  Average  of  4 
Trials 

77 

48 

70 

69 

150 

In  constructing  the  curve  from  the  scores  of  an  individual,  a  point 
is  found  on  each  line  corresponding  to  the  score  for  that  test  and  a  line 
is  drawn  from  point  to  point.  Such  a  curve  makes  evident  at  once  the 
relative  development  in  the  different  abilities.  Thus,  on  the  average, 
7th-grade  children  do  better  in  addition  than  in  any  other  test,  while 
the  scores  in  the  remaining  tests  are  closely  the  same,  being  slightly  lower 
in  multiplication.  The  curves  for  the  individuals  were  drawn  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  way,  but  for  clearness  each  figure  has  been  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  individuals  are  selections  from  the  class  to  show  the 
various  types  of  developments,  but  are  all  from  the  same  school  and 
grade.  Their  curves  show  every  possible  type  of  variation — that  is,  A 
is  strongest  in  addition,  B  is  relatively  most  developed  in  subtraction, 
C  has  relatively  a  higher  score  in  multiplication,  etc.  Individual  K 
is  from  a  different  class  and  grade,  but  took  twenty  tests  in  succession. 
Her  curve  is  drawn  with  the  average  values  for  each  test.  Similar  re- 
sults could  be  shown  in  any  quantity.  The  most  difficult  record  to  find 
is  that  of  an  individual  equally  developed  in  all  traits.  Whether  such 
uniformity  of  development  is  desirable  or  not  cannot  be  stated  at  pres- 
ent, but  as  long  as  there  is  in  the  school  the  gross  inaccuracy  in  work 
that  is  revealed  by  the  previous  tables  it  is  probable  that  the  defects  of 
individual  development  are  related  to  failure  to  work  correctly  as  cause 
is  to  effect. 
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Fig.  XVI 

The  inequalities  of  individual  development  in  related  abilities.  Upper  figure 
shows  full  scales  used  in  plotting  the  7B  grade  averages  in  the  tests  shown.  Other 
figures  constructed  in  same  way  from  the  scores  of  individuals,  but  details  omitted 
for  the  sake  of  clearness. 


The  one  constant  feature  of  measurement  of  individuals  is  their  vari- 
abihty.  A  careful  study  of  repeated  measurements  of  the  same  individ- 
uals through  a  period  of  three  years  fails  to  disclose  any  basis  of  classi- 
fication, any  trace  of  "types,"  upon  which  a  scheme  of  uniform  instruc- 
tion might  be  planned.  One  child  that  is  high  in  addition  is  high  in  sub- 
traction also;  the  next  is  high  in  addition  but  low  in  subtraction.  The 
extent  of  this  variation  is  shown  in  Table  XX.  The  records  of  fifty 
eighth-grade  girls,  each  fourteen  years  old  and  from  the  same  school 
and  grade,  though  from  two  different  sections,  were  arranged  in  order 
of  their  standings  in  Test  i,  and  numbered  i  to  50.  Where  two  individ- 
uals had  the  same  score,  their  relative  rank  was  settled  on  the  basis  of 
their  relative  scores  in  the  other  tests.  The  records  were  then  rear- 
ranged on  the  basis  of  their  scores  in  each  of  the  other  tests,  the  relative 
rank  of  each  being  noted  for  each  test.  In  the  table  the  rankings  of  a 
chance  selection  of  individuals  are  shown.  In  Fig.  XVII,  for  a  few  in- 
dividuals, lines  have  been  drawn  tracing  their  changes  in  rank. 
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Table  XX— Relative  Ranks  of  Individuals  in  Related  Abilities 

The  record  sheets  of  fifty  fourteen-year-old  girls  from  two  8th-grade  classes  in  a  school 
selected  because  of  its  excellent  scores  were  arranged  in  order  of  scores  in  Test  1,  addition, 
and  numbered  1  to  50,  commencing  with  highest;  they  were  then  rearranged  and  nimibered 
on  basis  of  the  scores  in  each  of  the  other  tests.  The  table  gives  the  ranks  in  each  test 
of  certain  individuals. 


Rank  In 

Individual 

Test  1 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Test  4 

Test  o 

Addition 

Subtraction 

Multiplica- 
tion 

Division 

Copying 
Figures 

A 

1 

4 

9 

14 

6 

B 

5 

10 

25 

32 

15 

C 

10 

12 

1 

6 

46 

D 

15 

16 

21 

11 

29 

E 

20 

25 

41 

28 

9 

F 

25 

39 

23^ 

31 

30 

G 

30 

29 

30 

38 

17 

H 

35 

48 

37 

49 

24 

I 

40 

46 

35 

46 

23 

J 

45 

30 

48 

43 

38 

K 

50 

44 

50 

47 

34 

It  is  evident  at  once  that,  on  any  basis  of  sectioning,  the  class  would 
have  to  be  resectioned  for  every  topic  studied.  It  should  also  be  evi- 
dent that  the  factor  of  individual  dififerences  is  one  of  much  greater 
importance  than  even  the  figures  for  constancy  of  variability  would  indi- 
cate. For  where  forty  children  are  growing  at  different  rates  in  a 
dozen  or  more  distinct  but  related  "traits"  the  limit  of  the  ability  of  the 
teacher  to  follow  intuitively  the  needs,  changes,  and  final  achievements 
of  each  member  of  the  class  must  be  quickly  reached.  Yet  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  that  confronts  a  teacher  in  a  New  York  or  any  other 
public  school  when  he  takes  a  grade  "in  arithmetic."  In  the  absence  of 
definite  aims,  and  of  reliable  measures  of  progress,  it  is  little  wonder  that 
soon'  every  level  of  ability  is  found  in  the  class  of  the  best-prepared  and 
most  conscientious  teacher,  and  that  the  greater  his  efforts  the  greater  the 
variability  within  the  class.  For  able  children  have  also  greater  powers 
of  growth  than  their  less  highly  endowed  classmates. 
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Fig.  xvn 

Relative  rank  of  fifty  girls  of  same  age  from  same  school  and  grade  (8th)  in 
each  of  five  tests.  A  line  joins  the  positions  of  each  individual  in,  the  different  tests. 
The  figure  shows  that  A  had  the  highest  score  in  addition,  was  fourth  in  subtraction, 
ninth  in  multiplication,  etc.  Grading  on  the  basis  of  any  one  ability  would  not  produce 
-classes  of  uniform  ability  in  other  tests. 


Selective  Response  of  Individuals 

In  view  of  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  these  facts,  if  accepted  as 
true,  it  becomes  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prove  as  completely  as 
possible  the  selective  response  of  the  individual  and  to  show  the  cause 
of  the  same.  Experimental  evidence  alone  is  of  value  here,  opinion  has 
no  place  whatever.  If  it  were  possible  to  give  one  individual  simulta- 
neously two  different  trainings  or  to  give  two  different  individuals  pre- 
cisely the  same  training  the  results  would  prove  or  disprove  the  state- 
ments above.  Twins  approximate  closely  certain  of  these  conditions, 
and  in  the  measurement  of  33,000  children  measurements  of  many  twins 
were  secured.  The  individual  scores  of  ten  pairs  of  twins,  selected  from 
forty-six  pairs,  to  show  the  various  phases  of  resemblance  and  difference, 
are  given  in  Table  XXI  and  Fig.  XVIII. 
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Table  XXI 

Scores  of  ten  pairs  of  twins  selected  from  the  records  of  forty-six  pairs  to  show  various 
es  of  resemblances  and  differences. 


Sex 

Age 

Grade 

ScoEE  IN  Tests 

Name 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

A 

Girl 
Girl 

10 
10 

4A 
4A 

46 
37 

21 
18 

39 
33 

26 
25 

82 
74 

B 

Girl 
Girl 

13 
13 

SB 
8B 

83 

82 

69 
67 

55 
53 

65 
67 

130 
136 

C 

Girl 
Girl 

14 
14 

8A 
7B 

80 

77 

67 
74 

52 
45 

64 
64 

159  \ 
134/  ' 

D 

Girl 
Girl 

15 
15 

8B 
8B 

62 

74 

52 
64 

43 
56 

66 
60 

109  1 
127/  ' 

E 

Girl 
Girl 

10 
10 

4B 

5A 

40 
62 

19 
32 

40 
45 

31 
41 

95 
95 

F 

Boy 
Boy 

13 
13 

7B 
7B 

55 
68 

29 
38 

30 

28 

22 
33 

57 
91 

G 

Girl 
Boy 

10 
10 

5A 
4B 

42 
55 

40 
31 

37 
40 

34 
40 

85 
90 

H 

Girl 
Boy 

7 
7 

2A 
2A 

18 
32 

14 
16 

13 
32 

12 
32 

57  U 
20/* 

I 

Girl 
Girl 

15 
15 

8A 
SB 

77 
69 

48 
58 

70 
56 

69 
68 

150  \  , 
128/  ' 

J 

Girl 
Girl 

13 
13 

7A 
7B 

55 
90 

70 
62 

37 
60 

46 

48 

100 
120 

1  Averages  of  four  tests  of  each  kind. 
*        "         "  two     "      ' 


Twins  are  of  two  general  types :  identical  twins ;  dissimilar  twins. 
As  there  were  no  means  of  judging  whether  these  twins  were  similar 
or  dissimilar  in  appearance,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  likenesses 
and  differences  shown  are  due  wholly  to  training  or  not.  Dissimilar 
twins,  however,  represent  two  distinct  individuals  in  inherited  traits,  and, 
further,  twins  receive,  as  a  rule,  more  closely  the  same  treatment  through 
many  years  than  it  would  be  possible  to  arrange  for  in  any  artificial  ex- 
periirient.  The  measurement  of  dissimilar  twins,  therefore,  fulfills  closely 
the  second  experiment  suggested  above — two  individuals  undergoing  the 
same  training.  Accordingly  the  writer  personally  gave  a  small  practice 
series  of  twenty  tests  in  succession,  four  of  each  kind,  to  a  number  of 
pairs  of  twins  from  a  single  school.    He  also  recorded  at  the  time,  before 
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the  tests  had  been  scored,  his  judgment  as  to.  whether  the  twins  were 
similar  or  dissimilar  in  appearance.  The  series  of  scores  for  one  pair 
of  each  kind,  D  and  I,  in  the  previous  figure,  are  given  in  Table  XXII 
and  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  XIX. 


Fig.  xvni 

Curves  showing  individual  inequalities  of  development  of  twins  in  five  related 
abilities.  Curves  drawn  as  in  Fig.  XVI.  Note  that  the  curves  show  all  degrees  of 
variation  from  close  resemblance  to  marked  differences. 


Table  XXII 

Scores  of  a  pair  of  similar  and  a  pair  of  dissimilar  twins  in  a  practice  series  of  twenty 
Successive  tests,  four  of  each  kind.    D^  and  D'  similar.    F  and  P  dissimilar. 


Test  1 

Test  2 

Test  3 

Test  4 

Test  5 

Twins — 

D ' — 1st  Trial 

65 
60 
67 
56 

45 
55 
51 
59 

32 

50 
45 

46 

55 
60 
53. 
56 

90 

2nd    "    

120 

3rd    "    

113 

4th     "     

115 

D  2— 1st  Trial 

80 
70 
76 
70 

55 
70 
60 
71 

60 
55 
52 
57 

60 
60 
56 
64 

120 

2nd    "    

135 

3rd    "    

125 

4th    "    

127 

I' — 1st  Trial 

83 
81 
75 
71 

47 
52 
52 
42 

72 
70 
71 
66 

62 
68 
71 
74 

160 

2nd    "     

150 

3rd    "    

145 

4th    "    

146 

1 2 — 1st  Trial 

76 
66 
63 
71 

55 
61 
58 
59 

64 
55 
52 
65 

71 
64 
70 
67 

120 

2nd    "     

145 

3rd    "     

126 

4th    "    

120 
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150    90 


130 

)\0 

90 


70 

50 
30 


"\    M 


7^ 


A- 


I       I       I      I 


1       I       I       I 


I  80  90 


160  70 


140    50 


1  I  I  r 


y^ 


-r-r 


lEO    30  ■    I    I   I   I 

TRIALS      12  34        1234 

Testa  1  2 


A 
/    \ 


I    I    I    I  I    I    1    I 

1234        1234 


12  34 


Fig.  XIX 


Selective  response  of  individuals  to  uniform  training.  Variations  in  scores  of  a 
pair  ol  similar  (D),  and  a  pair  of  dissimilar  (I),  twins  while  undergoing  a  practice 
series  of  twenty  tests,  four  of  each  kind,  in  succession.  Note  that  the  similar  twins 
responded  in  the  same  way ;  the  dissimilar  pair   in  different  ways. 

It  will  be  seen  that  similar  twins  responded  in  essentially  the  same 
way ;  dissimilar  twins  in  different  ways.  As  all  received  exactly  the  same 
practice  at  one  time — twenty  tests  in  succession,  the  results  show  in  a 
small  way  exactly  what  happens  in  every  class  under  any  plan  of  uni- 
form instruction  or  uniform  assignments  of  lessons.  The  inequalities 
of  development  of  the  individual  shown  above  are  here  seen  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  selective  response  of  these  individuals  is  typical  of  the  action 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  the  overlapping  of  grades,  of  present  ineffi- 
ciency. 

Cause:    Heredity  (?) 

To  many  the  idea  that  a  child  has  a  certain  capacity  for  growth  in 
addition  and  a  totally  different  capacity  for  growth  in  subtraction,  and 
that  the  school  must  be  guided  in  its  treatment  of  the  child  by  the  char- 
acter and  degree  of  its  powers  as  revealed  by  measurement,  is  so  new  and 
revolutionary  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  attempt  to  follow  the  basic 
facts  further.  If  such  specialization  of  powers  exists,  it  must  be  due 
either  to  heredity  or  to  early  training.    If  to  heredity,  likenesses  in  fam- 
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ily  traits  should  be  easily  traced.  In  Table  XXIII  are  given  the  data 
from  the  measurement  of  a  family  of  ten  from  the  writer's  private  rec- 
ords. The  family  gathered  around  the  dining-room  table  and  took  the 
tests  together,  a  series  of  ten  tests  in  succession  being  given.  The  writer 
himself  acted  as  examiner,  and  the  tests  were  given  under  standard  con- 
ditions. The  curves  for  certain  members  of  the  family  are  shown  in 
Fig.  XX. 

Table  XXIII — ^Average  Records  Made  by  Family  M 

All  members  tested  at  the  same  time,  ten  tests,  two  of  each  kind,  being  taken  in 
succession. 


Date,  Dec.  19,  191 1 


Place,  Detroit,  Michigan 


Age 

Scores  in  Tests 

Name 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Father  F 

Mother  M 

Boy  A 

53 
45 
24 
23 
21 
19 
15 
14 
14 
12 

77 
52 
102 
81 
65 
87 
70 
80 
53 
46 

62 
28 
87 
82 
66 
78 
49 
57 
34 
33 

57 
34 
73 
58 
53 
69 
66 
39 
45 
33 

59 
31 
75 
70 
58 
70, 
62 
53 
39 
45 

122 
102 
156 

Boy  B 

107 

Boy  C  

116 

Girl  D 

125 

Girl  E 

135 

girl  g}  Twins  { 
Bov  I 

143 
110 
115 

From  the  figure  it  is  evident  that  the  father  and  mother  are  oppo- 
sites;  that  certain  of  the  children  resemble  one  parent  and  certain  re- 
semble the  other ;  that  the  qualities  are  not  sex  limited,  as  both  boys  and 
girls  resemble  the  father.  As  an  interesting  confirmation  of  the  discus- 
sion of  the  preceding  paragraphs,  the  resemblance  of  one  twin  to  the 
father  and  the  other  to  the  mother  should  be  noted.  In  this  case  it  would 
seem  plain  that  the  inequalities  of  development  in  the  different  abilities 
are  certainly  due  to  differences  in  inherited  characteristics ;  that  the  chil- 
dren are  as  highly  specialized  in  the  qualities  of  their  minds  as  they 
are  in  color  of  hair,  shape  of  various  features,  and  other  physical  char- 
acteristics. The  writer  has  measured  in  this  way  six  families  and  found 
similar  irregularities  of  development  and  strong  resemblances  in  all. 
This  is  not  sufficient  evidence  for  any  finality  of  statement,  but,  in  view 
of  the  conditions  shown  to  exist  in  the  schools,  in  view,  also,  of  the 
inequalities  in  the  development  of  most  individuals,  it  is  very  certain  that 
the  whole  problem  of  education  must  be  approached  from  a  new  point 
of  view. 

The  child  is  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  educational  process 
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4.     J. 


Scores,  Test  5. 
Fig.  XX 

Family  resemblances  in  individual  inequalities  of  development  in  five  related 
abilities.  F  equals  father;  M  equals  mother.  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  curves  of 
four  children  have  been  omitted.  G  and  H,  twin  girls,  although  attending  school  to- 
gether, have  markedly  different  curves,  one  resembling  the  father,  the  other  the  mother. 

acts.  This  raw  material  is  a  living  organism,  specialized  by  the  forces 
of  heredity,  living,  acting,  growing  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws 
of  its  own  development,  and  responding  to  each  training  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  a  manner  that  is  determined  by  both  its  natural  powers  and 
its  past  experiences.  Education  seeks  to  make  certain  changes  in  this 
raw  material.  It  is  certain  that  such  changes  can  be  made  efficiently  only 
when  the  characteristics  of  the  material  to  be  acted  on  are  known,  when 
the  laws  of  its  behavior  are  discovered,  and  when  the  progress  of  the- 
change  that  is  being  made  is  followed  quantitatively  as  well  as  quali- 
tatively. In  other  words,  education  must  fit  its  courses  and  method  to 
the  child,  and  not  vice  versa,  and  such  fitting  must  not  be  on  the  basis 
of  opinion,  no  matter  how  learned  or  how  great  an  authority  the  person- 
age from  whom  the  opinion  comes.  Fact,  scientifically  determined  fact, 
alone  is  the  proper  basis  for  educational  theory,  and  each  new  hypothesis- 
must  ultimately  be  put  to  the  tests  of  quantitative  experimentation. 

Conclusions 

The  writer  considers  that,  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  incontrover- 
tible evidence  has  been  presented  that  the  product  of  school  work  'm> 
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New  York  City  in  the  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly variable  quantity  and  that,  in  the  sense  that  the  schools  should 
produce  certain  well-defined  changes  in  the  children  that  pass  through 
them,  their  efficiency  is  low ;  that  this  condition  is  universal,  and  is  not 
due  to  lack  of  effort,  or  other  conditions  that  could  be  easily  remedied, 
but  to  a  neglect  of  one  basic  factor — the  dififerences  in  the  powers  and 
capabilities  of  individual  children ;  that  children  of  school  age  are  highly 
specialized  in  their  mental  characteristics  either  by  the  forces  of  hered- 
ity or  of  early  training,  and,  as  in  the  schools  uniform  treatment  is  pro- 
vided for  variable  material,  the  response  is  selectively  variable.  This  is 
the  major  thesis  of  the  report.  The  remedies  for  existing  conditions  are 
obvious  when  once  assent  is  given  to  the  main  proposition.  To  pro- 
duce a  uniform  product  from  variable  material,  variable  treatment  based 
upon  the  measured  characteristics  of  the  material  must  be  provided. 
The  following  sections  of  the  report  deal  with  the  practical  workings 
of  such  a  scheme.  Standards  of  achievement  derived  from  the  actual 
scores  made  by  the  children  in  these  tests  furnish  definite  objective  aims. 
Applications  of  the  principles  of  comparati\'e  testing  that  could  be  made 
by  principals  and  teachers  are  outlined :  problems  i-elating  to  the  laws  of 
change  and  development,  and  to  the  determination  of  efficient  methods, 
are  enumerated;  finally,  certain  phases  of  the  results  are  discussed  from 
the  standpoint  of  supervision. 

Section  VI 
Standards:    Their  Selection  and  Use 

Content  of  Section 

In  the  previous  section  it  was  suggested  that  the  remedy  for  the  ex- 
isting inefficient  conditions  in  our  schools  is  to  be  found  in  standardiza- 
tion; that  the  aims  of  the  teacher  should  be  clearly  defined  by  stand- 
ard scores  and  standard  growth  for  each  grade  and  ability,  and  that 
the  character  and  amount  of  work  to  be  done  by  each  individual  should 
be  determined  by  his  measured  needs.  The  present  section  will  deal  with 
the  selection  of  such  standards  and  with  their  use  in  the  schools. 

Standards:  General  Discussion 

By  a  "standard"  score  for  a  grade  in  any  test  is  meant  a  score  set 
as  a  measure  of  the  degree  of  ability  to  be  attained  by  the  children  in 
that  grade.  Every  examination  at  the  present  time  contains  this  idea 
of  standard,  but  with  this  difference:  examinations  ordinarily  attempt 
to  measure  knowledge ;  the  child  is  not  given  the  same  examination  twice. 
Standard  tests  measure  skill  in  the  control  of  knowledge.  Essentially 
the  same  tests  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  at  intervals  during 
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the  year,  and  from  year  to  year.  The  child's  growth  is  shown  by  in- 
creased scores. 

It  must  be  evident  at  once  that  the  selection  of  scores  to  serve  as 
standards  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  any  scheme 
of  instruction  based  on  them.  If  the  work  of  the  children  in  any  grade 
is  conditioned  in  any  way  by  their  sex,  maturity,  physical  condition,  or 
mental  powers,  the  scores  must  be  adjusted  to  the  conditions.  If  all  the 
individuals  of  society  have  need  of  a  certain  common  degree  of  ability 
in  arithmetic,  that  need  must  be  met  by  the  school  course.  Further,  in 
the  development  of  the  component  abilities  of  arithmetic,  there  may  be 
•  fundamental  relations  between  them  and  a  lack  of  proper  balance  may 
render  the  work  inefficient. 

These  and  many  other  considerations  that  might  be  named  make  it 
evident  that  the  selection  of  standard  scores  is  no  simple  matter.  As 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  has  not  been  studied  from  this  point  of  view, 
no  body  of  knowledge  is  available  as  a  basis  for  selection.  Tentative 
scores  are  necessary,  however,  for  tentative  scores  alone  make  possible 
studies  of  the  changes  which  school  work  is  actually  producing,  control 
experiments  to  determine  better  methods,  and  measurement  of  various 
social  and  industrial  workers — housewives,  bank  clerks,  stenographers, 
€tc. — to  determine  the  degree  of  ability  in  arithmetic  that  is  really  essen- 
tial to  success. 

Comparison  with  New  York  Averages 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  a  cooperative  investigation  un- 
dertaken by  the  writer  to  determine  standard  scores  for  use  in  his  own 
classes.^  The  scores  there  chosen  as  standard  were  based  upon  the  aver- 
age or  most  frequent  score  made  by  the  children  of  the  various  grades 
measured  in  order  that  a  reasonable  standard  might  be  attained.  The 
averages  by  grades  for  the  New  York  schools  are  given  in  Table  XXIV 
and  are  shown  in  Fig.  XXI  in  graphic  form  (solid  lines),  together  with 
■curves  based  upon  standard  scores  (dotted  lines)  for  comparison. 

Table  XXIV — ^Average  Scores  by  Grades  for  New  York  City 


Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Grade 

Att. 

Right 

Att. 

Right 

Att. 

Right 

41.9 
50.2 
56.9 
62.2 
69.5 
71.6 
71.7 
73.9 
74.2 

29.5 
36.8 
41.0 
45.8 
52.2 
52.2 
55.3 
55.2 
54.1 

28.7 
35.0 
38.3 
40.9 
45.8 
46.5 
46.8 
48.6 
46.6 

26.6 
34.7 
39.7 
44.6 
50.9 
52.5 
52.7 
54,2 
55.0 

75.4 

85.5 

92.5 

100.0 

106.8 

98.8 

104.5 

109.4 

105.6 

3.5 
4.4 
5.1 
5.5 
6.0 
6,1 
6.0 
6,2 
6,7 

1.8 
2.3 
3,0 
3,7 

4,4 
5,1 
5.1 
5.1 
6,7 

8.8 
10.9 
12.5 
14.0 
15,7 
15,7 
16.1 
15.4 
16.0 

4.2 
5.8 
7,0 
8.5 
10,1 
10,9 
11,5 
10,6 
11,0 

3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.3 
3.5 
3,6 
3.5 
3,6 
3.8 

.7 

5th       

.9 

6th 

1.3 

7th 

1,7 

8th 

2.1 

9th     

2.5 

10th 

2.6 

nth 

2„7 

12th 

2.7 

■  See  p.  398,  also  p.  484. 
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Fig.  XXI 

Heavy    line — grade   averages    from   27,171    New    York   school    children,    A    &  B 
classes  combined.     Dotted  lines — standard  scores. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  general  the  forms  of  the  New  York  and 
Standard  curves,  and  the  relative  values  for  the  different  grades,  are 
closely  the  same  except  in  the  reasoning  tests.  The  New  York  averages- 
are  high  in  the  abstract  work  and  low  in  the  reasoning,  but,  except  for 
the  I'easoning,  the  differences  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  a  change  in 
the  standards,  particularly  in  view  of  the  meaning  of  these  differences 
as  brought  out  below. 


Explanations 

The  higher  averages  of  the  New  York  schools  in  the  abstract  work,, 
as  shown  by  the  table,  agree  with  the  conclusions  of  the  writer  from 
talks  with  principals  and  from  the  answers  to  the  questionnaire  pre- 
viously mentioned.  In  very  many  schools  special  attention  is  given  tO' 
arithmetic  and  both  teachers  and  principals  seemed  keenly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  speed  and  accuracy  in  fundamental  principles.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  while  the  results,  particularly  in  Test  No.  7, 
show  a  decided  gain  in  speed,  the  curve  for  examples  right  does  not 
rise  above  the  standard.     At  how  great  a  cost  in  time  and  effort  such 
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higher  "average"  scores  are  obtained  can  never  be  learned  until  careful 
records  are  kept  of  the  time  actually  devoted  by  each  teacher  to,  the  arith- 
metical work.  That,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  and  conscientious  efforts  of 
the  New  York  teachers,  so  slight  an  advantage  (?)  has  resulted  bears 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  make  changes  in 
children  without  a  knowledge  of  the  factors  involved.  For  tabulations 
show  plainly  that  accuracy  has  been  sacrificed  to  speed  and  that  the  em- 
phasis on  the  abstract  work  beyond  a  certain  point  has  been  fatal  to  a 
proper  growth  in  "reasoning." 

Accuracy 

In  support  of  this  first  contention.  Table  XXV  is  'presented.  In  it 
is  shown  the  number  of  children  making  each  score  in  examples  at- 
tempted in  Test  7  and  the  percentages  of  each  group  that  attained  to 
different  degrees  of  accuracy.  For  instance,  of  the  27,171  scores  tabu- 
lated, 2,223  were  of  nineteen  attempted;  89  of  eighteen  attempted,  and 
so  on.  Of  the  group  of  2„223  individuals  whose  scores  were  nineteen 
examples  attempted,  2  per  cent.  (33)  had  all  nineteen  right,  10  per  cent, 
had  an  accuracy  of  from  70  per  cent,  to  79  per  cent,  right,  7  per  cent,  had 
none  right.     A  very  superficial  examination  of  this  table  will  show  that 

Table  XXV 


No. 

AoouBAOT  IN  Test  » 

Testy 

Making 
Score 

Atta. 

100%  95 

% 

85% 

75% 

65% 

55% 

45% 

35% 

25% 

15%   6 

%    0% 

19 

2,223 

2 

2 

8 

10 

13 

12 

11 

8 

9 

11 

7     7 

18 

89 

2 

1 

12 

9 

19 

19 

4 

5 

8 

17 

2     2 

17 

2,306 

2 

4 

16 

19 

9 

17 

12 

4 

8 

4 

2     3 

16 

1,480 

2 

4 

14 

8 

19 

18 

6 

11 

5 

8 

3     2 

15 

450 

1 

4 

13 

12 

19 

11 

14 

7 

9 

4 

3     3 

14 

2,736 

4 

6 

10 

23 

12 

20 

7 

4 

8 

2 

2     2 

13 

2,653 

3 

6 

9 

11 

23 

10 

10 

13 

5 

4 

3     3 

12 

514 

3 

9 

8 

12 

13 

23 

9 

9 

5 

3 

3     3 

11 

4,644 

6    1 

0 

13 

14 

14 

12 

11 

7 

5 

4 

2     2 

10 

583 

4 

9 

11 

15 

14 

14 

11 

7 

7 

4 

4 

9 

4,509 

8 

14 

16 

16, 

16 

11 

8 

5 

3 

3 

8 

2,027 

6 

13 

15 

16 

16 

13 

9 

7 

5 

7 

339 

3 

17 

15 

18 

is 

13 

10 

6 

6 

1,122 

8 

16 

26 

18 

ie 

13 

9 

5 

618 

9 

17 

22 

2i 

ie 

15 

4 

346 

9 

i7 

27 

24 

23 

3 

250 

16 

29 

24 

31 

2 

133 

19 

35 

46 

1 

62 

24 

76 

0 

82 

100 

Total 

27,171 

5 

4 

12 

14 

15 

15 

9 

8 

6 

5 

2     5 

>  The  distribution  of  tlie  27,171  individual  records  on  basis  of  score  in  number  of  examples  attempted 
in  Test  7  is  given  in  the  second  column;  that  is,  2,223  attempted  nineteen  examples,  89  eighteen  examples, 
etc.  The*  remainder  of  the  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  each  group  that  attained  to  the  various  degrees 
of  accuracy;  that  is,  of  the  1,480  children  who  attempted  sixteen  examples,  263  had  eight  examples  right. 
263  is  eighteen  per  cent,  of  1,480  and  this  number  appears  in  the  table  in  column  headed  55  per  cent, 
accuracy,  since  8  examples  i?  50  per  cent,  of  sixteen  examples.  In  the  column  headings,  75  per  cent,  means 
from  70  per  cent,  to  79  per  cent.  In  the  number  making  the  zero  sc6re  in  number  attempted  are  included 
33  records  with  impossible  scores. 
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the  "average"  accuracy  of  the  New  York  school  children,  so  far  as  it 
is  at  all  permissible  to  average  such  variable  results,  is  very  low. 

Such  data  afford  no  clew  to  the  degree  of  accuracy  it  is  reason- 
able to  demand,  as  every  degree  of  accuracy  is  found  associated  with 
every  level  of  ability  in  attempts.  In  absence  of  other  knowledge,  the 
standards  derived  from  the  average  of  examples  right  is  probably  as 
good  as  any,  although  lower  than  practical  usage  would  seem  to  demand, 
and  with  such  standards  the  New  York  results  agree. 

Factors  Determining  Accuracy 

In  view  of  such  gross  inaccuracy  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  and 
compare  the  scores  of  accurate  and  inaccurate  workers  in  order  to  detect, 
if  possible,  the  characteristics  which  make  for  accuracy.  If  accuracy  is  in 
itself  the  product  of  any  one  of  the  abilities  measured  by  the  tests,  such 
analysis  and  comparison  should  make  the  differences  evident. 

Accordingly,  the  27,171  scores  in  Test  No.  7  were  sorted  into  groups 
on  the  basis  of  accuracy.  In  the  one  hundred  per  cent,  group  were  put 
the  records  of  all  those  children  whose  work  was  absolutely  correct; 
that  is,  who  had  19  examples  right  if  they  attempted  19,  or  four  right 
if  they  attempted  four,  and  so  on.  Similar  groups  were  made  for  50  per 
cent,  accuracy  (5o%-59%,  as,  for  example,  9  examples  attempted  and 
5  right),  and  for  10  per  cent,  accuracy  (io%-i9%).     In  each  group 


Table  XXVI — Comparison  of  Scores  of  Children  Grouped  on  Basis  of 
Accuracy  in  Test  No.  7 

The  100%  group  includes  the  scores  of  all  children  whose  work  in  Test  7  was 
perfect,  the  50%  group  the  scores  of  those  half  of  whose  examples  were  right,  and  so 
on.  Averages  have  been  found  only  in  the  larger  divisions  to  avoid  the  irregularities 
due  to  results  from  too  few  scores. 


No.  OF  Children 

IN  Each 

Average  Total 

Average  Scores  in 

Test  fi 

Group  Making 
Score  Shown 

AVER.iGE 

Age 

Score  m  Tests 
1-4 

Score  in 

Test  No.  7 

RlOHTS 

Attempts 

Rights 

Grohps 

100% 

50% 

10% 

100% 

50% 

10% 

100% 

50% 

10% 

100% 

60% 

10% 

100% 

50% 

10% 

19 

33 

269 

243 

13.4 

13.2 

12.3 

244 

241 

201 

6.4 

6.2 

6.6 

5.4 

5.4 

2.9 

18 

2 

17 

IS 

17 

52 

394 

113 

ia.b 

13!4 

12!3 

2i5 

225 

i99 

sis 

eie 

6!2 

i.l 

3  9 

2!? 

16 

26 

263 

120 

12.9 

13.2 

12.4 

202 

209 

193 

6.8 

5.4 

6.7 

4.8 

3.6 

2.6 

IS 

6 

48 

17 

14 

93 

634 

81 

12:8 

12'8 

12!3 

i97 

i95 

182 

4!6 

5.2 

eis 

3'7 

3  4 

2!5 

13 

84 

390 

97 

12.6 

12.5 

11.6 

187 

186 

167 

4.6 

4.8 

5.0 

3.3 

2.8 

2.2 

12 

14 

14 

11 

280 

556 

171 

liig 

li!8 

liis 

iee. 

ies 

ieo 

iio 

4!2 

4!3 

2!9 

2^4 

i!9 

10 

20 

83 

21 

9 

341 

698 

148 

ii!2 

li'i 

l6!9 

iig 

i48 

iis 

sis 

sis 

3]5 

2!i 

i!8 

iie 

8 

124 

327 

133 

10.7 

10.6 

10.5 

139 

133 

133 

3.1 

3.2 

3.9 

1.6 

l.S 

1.6 

7    , 

8 

61 

35 

6 

87 

207 

146 

lois 

l6'3 

i6!3 

i29 

i22 

124 

2!8 

2!9 

3!6 

il4 

i:3 

i!2 

6 

65 

10.1 

121 

2,7 

1.4 

4 

30 

95 

10.0 

i6!3 

113 

iig 

3.1 

2!7 

1.1 

i!2 

3 

40 

... 

9.6 

112 

2.0 

1.0 

2 

26 

'47 

10.1 

9.8 

128 

iie 

3.5 

2!5 

1  6 

i.i 

1 

15 

10.1 

127 

3.2 

1.3 
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AGE 
14 


13" 


12 


II- 


10- 


0    I     •    3    »    5     I    7    I    9    I    II    I    13    '    15  1    17   •    19 

Fig.  XXII 

Comparison  of  ages  of  children  grouped  on  basis  of  accuracy  of  work  in  Test 
No.  7.  The  solid  line  represents  the  average  age  of  the  children  attempting  3  ex- 
amples, S  examples,  etc.,  in  Test  7,  and  succeeding  in  getting  every  example  right 
The  broken  line  represents  the  average  age  of  those  half  of  whose  examples  were 
right.  The  light  dotted  line  represents  those  who  had  only  one  example  in  six  to 
ten  right  (19  per  cent.-io  per  cent.).  This  last  very  inaccurate  group  is  composed 
of  younger  children  who  worked  too  rapidly. 

for  each  rate  of  speed  (19  examples  in  12  minutes,  10  exaiiiples  in  12 
minutes,  and  so  on),  the  average  ag-e  was  found;  also  the  average  total 
score  in  Tests  Nos.  i  to  4,  and  the  average  scoies  in  Test  6,  both  at- 
tempts and  rights.  The  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  are 
suggestive.  The  data  are  given  in  Table  XXVI,  and  for  age  in  Fig- 
ure XXII. 

In  this  figure,  the  solid  line  represents  the  100  per  cent,  group,  the 
broken  line  the  50  per  cent,  group,  and  the  light  line  the  10  per  cent, 
group.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the  lower  levels  of  ability,  and  for  the  100 
per  cent,  and  the  50  per  cent,  groups  throughout,  there  are  no  differences 
in  age  between  the  accurate  and  inaccurate  children,  but  from  9  examples 
on  the  younger  children  who  work  at  high  speed,  do  so  at  the  expense  of 
accuracy.  Accuracy,  therefore,  is  probably  related  to  both  speed  and 
maturity.  Here  as  elsewhere  the  problem  is  one  of  balance.  The  child 
should  learn  to  work  rapidly,  but  development  in  speed  and  development 
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in  accuracy  should  be  carried  on  together.  For  such  rapid  work  as  is 
represented  by  these  tests  a  reasonable  speed,  at  any  level  of  ability  is 
that  speed  at  which  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  answers  are  right.  The 
value  of  standard  scores  for  purposes  of  control  should  need  no  dis- 
cussion. 

lisTS     1-4 
aso 


2+0- 

// 

y 

200- 

/x ''^ 

//^ 

150- 

// 

A 

/^<^ 

-^       ^ 

/yJ 

100  • 

•N^ 

0    I    I    3    I    5   I 


7    I    9    I    II    I    13   '    .5  I    17    I    19 

Fig.  xxni 


Comparison  of  scores  in  Tests  1-4  (knowledge  of  the  tables)  of  children  grouped 
on  basis  of  accuracy  of  work  in  Test  7  as  in  previous  figure.  Solid  line  the  100  per 
cent,  group,  broken  line  the  50  per  cent,  group,  light  broken  line  the  10  per  cent, 
group.  The  curves  for  the  100  per  cent,  and  the  50  per  cent,  groups  are  closely,  the 
same  throughout,  that  for  the  10  per  cent,  group  is  somewhat  lower.  That  is,  knowl- 
edge of  the  tables  is  not  a  factor  in  determining  the  accuracy  of  a  person's  work,  ex- 
cept for  the  very  inaccurate.  Compare  with  results  shown  in  Tables  XXII  XXTTT 
XXIV,  XXV. 
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The  comparison  of  the  three  groups  in  total  scores  in  Tests  Nos.  1-4, 
knowledge  of  the  tables,  is  shown  in  Figure  XXIII. 

A  certain  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  essential  to  successful  work,  and 
part  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  10  per  cent,  group  is  undoubtedly  caused  by 
its  lack  of  ability  in  tests  1-4.  But  as  the  50  per  cent,  group  and  the  100 
per  cent,  group  have  equal  command  of  the  tables,  it  should  be  clear  that 
knowledge  of  the  tables  alone  does  not  insure  accuracy.^  As  pointed 
out  below,  beyond  a  certain  point  drill  on  the  tables  may  be  not  only 
useless,  but  positively  harmful. 

In  Figs.  XXIV  and  XXV  are  presented  the  comparisons  for  speed 
and  accuracy  in  reasoning. 

TEST   6 

Attempts 


7 

6 

s 

4 

3 
2 


0     I 


«    5    «     7    ' 


II 


13   I    15   r    17   I    19 


Fig.  XXIV 


Comparison  of  scores  in  Test  6  (speed  reasoning  attempts)  of  children  grouped 
on  basis  of  accuracy  of  work  in  Test  7,  as  in  previous  figures.  Solid  line  the  lOO 
per  cent,  group,  broken  line  the  5°  per  cent,  group,  light  broken  line  the  10  per  cent, 
group.     The  inaccurate  groups  have  slightly  higher  scores. 

Figures  XXIV  and  XXV  show  that  the  inaccurate  groups  attempt 
more  reasoning  examples  than  the  accurate  group,  but  get  less  right. 

^See  Fig.  XXV,  page  472. 
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17   > 
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Fig.  XXV 


Comparison  of  scores  in  Test  6  (speed  reasoning  rights)  of  children  grouped  on 
basis  of  accuracy  of  work  in  Test  7,  as  in  previous  figures.  Sohd  line  the  lOO  per  cent, 
group,  broken  line  the  so  per  cent,  group,  light  broken  line  the  lo  per  cent,  group. 
Accuracy  in  reasoning  and  accuracy  in  abstract  work  occur  together. 

In  other  words,  the  child  that  is  accurate  in  reasoning  does  not  make 
mistal-ces  in  abstract  work  either.  It  is  not  possible  to  tell  from  these 
data  whether  the  two  things  are  related  as  cause  and  effect  or  not.  If 
accuracy  is  determined  by  the  innate  characteristics  of  the  individual, 
then  training  in  reasoning  would  not  be  likely  to  transfer.  If,  however, 
training  in  reasoning  increases  an  individual's  powers  to  attend  to  what- 
ever he  may  do,  theri  additional  work  in  reasoning  would  increase  the 
accuracy  of  the  abstract  work.  Here  again  opinion  counts  for  little; 
the  question  needs  to  be  settled  on  the  basis  of  experimental  results 
alone.  In  view  of  the  low  scores  in  i^easoning  made  by  the  New  York 
school  children,  and  the  gross  inaccuracy  of  their  abstract  work,  such 
an  experiment  would  seem  a  very  wise  one  to  try. 

So  far,  then,  as  this  analysis  covers  the  component  elements  of  the 
fundamentals  in  arithmetic,  accuracy  is  conditioned  by  speed,  by  ma- 
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turity  possibly,  and  by  trainiflg  in  reasoning.  It  should  be  clear,  there- 
fore, that  the  problems  of  time,  place  and  degree  of  development  of 
accuracy  and  its  relation  to  speed  are  all  important  questions,  whose 
solution  by  experimental  means  should  be  commenced  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment. 

Influence  of  Abstract  Work  on  Reasoning 

The  influence  of  abstract  work  upon  reasoning  is  an  important  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  standards.  Stone's  results  show  that  many 
schools  high  in  fundamentals  were  low  in  reasoning,  but  that  none  high 
in  reasoning  were  very  low  in  the  abstract  work. 

The  lowness  of  the  New  York  scores  in  reasoning  led  to  a  study  of 
the  connection  between  the  two  types  of  results.  The  data  are  given  in 
Tables  XXVII,  XXVIII,  XXIX,  and  XXX,  and  are  presented  in  full, 
boys  and  girls  separately.  In  Tables  XXVII  and  XXVIII  the  relation 
between  the  number  of  examples  attempted  in  Test  7  and  in  Test  6  is 
given.  The  scores  were  first  distributed  on  the  basis  of  scores  in  Test  7; 
then  each  group  redistributed  on  the  basis  of  the  related  score  in  Test  6. 
Thus,  of  the  13,629  boys,  1,043  boys  had  a  score  of  nineteen  examples 
attempted  in  Test  7;  of  this  group,  two  had  a  score  of  o  examples  at' 


Table  XXVIJ— Ability  to  Work  Abstract  Examples   and  Ability  in  Speed 

Reasoning — ^Boys  ^ 


Testy 
Atts. 

No. 

Mak- 
ing 

Score. 

Test 

3,  Attempts 

Score 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

19 
18 

1,043 

40 

1,052 

736 

197 

1,356 

1,331 

,   236 

2,323 

278 

2,323 

1,113 

170 

606 

335 

195 

147 

80 

33 

35 

2 

1 
2 
1 

13 

31 

81 

2 

80 

63 

18 

172 

221 

36 

512 

69 

625 

303 

33 

159 

72 

37 

36 

15 

7 

6 

87 

4 

145 

142 

33 

281 

287 

50 

637 

56 

452 

213 

31 

85 

58 

23 

18 

14 

5 

9 

156 

9 

226 

180 

45 

359 

308 

59 

483 

48 

361 

128 

23 

44 

18 

12 

7 

5 

■■"6 

235 
6 

250 

167 
38 

273 

204 
41 

285 
29 

164 
48 
12 
18 
10 
11 
5 

154 

4 

155 

68 

113 

8 
84 
40 

70 

2 
41 
28 

9 
33 
26 

3 
23 

3 
12 

1 

41 

"2.3 

13 

5 

14 

6 

3 

11 

2 

9 

3 

1 

3 

1 

20 

1 
10 
8 

2 
I 

8 
1 
3 
3 
1 

■■■4 
1 

9 

6 

5 

1 
1 
1 

12 
1 

17 
16 

6 
2 

19 

19 

5 

46 

104 
11 

256 
34 

460 

255 
35 

175 
97 
47 
41 
16 
9 
6 

1 

2 

4 
1 

15 

23'   19 

109,   54 

97l   44 

19    5 

106:   51 

9:   10 

54i   27 

18  in 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

14 

"  '4 

'■'8 

"26 
15 
7 
12 
6 
9 
8 
8 
1 
3 

7 

18 

3 

45 

14 

136 

117 

23 

86 

65 

48 

29 

18 

8 

2 

1 
1 
1 

13 
12 
11 

2 
3 

10 

1 

1 

8 

7 

4 

12 

q 

I 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

3;  1 
3   2 

1;     1 

3;   1 

'/. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

135 
15.6 

61 
15.7 

21 
17.1 

21 
15.2 

12 
16.8 

8 
18.7 

Total. . 

13,629 

107 

640 

1,666 

2,547 

2,530 

2,477 

1,801 

842 

479 

255 
15.8 

27 

Aver,  in 
attemp 

Test  7, 
ts 

7.7 

8.2 

9.4 

10.8 

11.6 

13.0 

14.2 

14.9115.3 

14.8 

'The  table  shows  that, of  13,629  boys,  107  attempted  no  examples  m  Test  6.  Of  the  107,  three  attempted 
no  examples  in  Test  7;  one  attempted  one;  eight  attempted  two,  etc.,  the  average  score  of  the  group  being 
7.7  examples.  It  also  shows  that,  of  1,043  boys  who  attempted  nineteen  examples  in  Test  i7,  two  attempted 
no  examples  in  Test  6;  thirteen  attempted  one,  etc. 
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'  tempted  in  Test  6,  thirteen  a  score  of  i  example,  thirty-one  of  2  examples, 
and  so  on.  The  average  score  in  Test  y,  attempts,  of  each  of  the  verti- 
cal arrays  is  also  given.  The  results  are  showrn  graphically  in  Fig. 
XXVI,  where  B  is  the  curve  for  boys  and  G  for  girls.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  spite  of  great  individual  variation,  one  ability  is,  on  the  average,  di- 
rectly related  to  the  other. 

In  Tables  XXIX  and  XXX,  constructed  in  the  same  way,  the  data 
are  presented  for  scores  in  Test  7  (rights)  and  in  attempts  in  Test  6. 
It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  table  and  curves  that  for  both  boys  and  girls 
the  two  abilities  increase  together  up  to  a  maximum,  eight  for  boys  and 
ten  for  girls,  but  that,  beyond  this  point,  a  higher  score  in  reasoning  is 
on  the  average  associated  with  a  lower  score  in  the  abstract  work.  In 
other  words,  only  those  can  read  rapidly  and  understanding^  who  have 
failed  to  receive  the  drill  necessary  to  produce,  under  the  condition  of 
work  in  the  New  York  schools,  the  ability  to  work  abstract  examples 
correctly.  In  the  larger  number  of  cases  those  who  have  mastered  the 
abstract  work  have  a  lower  score  in  reasoning  than  those  whose  develop- 
ment in  abstract  work  has  not  proceeded  so  far.  So  completely  do  the 
two  parts  of  the  curve  balance  each  other,  that  the  plot  of  the  averages 
of  the  vertical  arrays  result  in  almost  a  straight  line. 

Table  XXVIII' — Relation  Between  Ability  to  Work  Abstract  Examples  and 
Ability  in  Speed  Reasoning — Girls 


Test? 
Atts. 

No. 

Mak- 
ing 

Score 

Test  6  Attempts 

Score 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

19 
18 

1,180 
49 

1,254 
745 
253 

1,384 

1,330 
279 

2,330 
306 

2,188 

917 

170 

517 

284 

161 

106 

56 

30 

14 

1 

2 

29 
1 
30 
28 
7 
68 

105 
19 

314 
63 

489 

230 
45 

153 
80 
47 
31 
16 
7 

61 
3 

113 
91 
26 

191 

236 
53 

553 
75 

590 

256 
40 

121 
57 
24 

'] 

7 
4 

124 

7 

190 

136 

51 

320 

296 

69 

566 

70 

385 

144 

37 

61 

39 

26 

10 

10 

4 

5 

221 

7 

284 

180 

58 

342 

286 

55 

437 

46 

277 

92 

9 

35 

15 

9 

5 

3 

3 

1 

271 

9 

298 

145 

46 
234 
200 

45 
218 

17 
130 

52 
6 

17 
8 

I 
2 

1 

174 

9 

163 

68 

29 

105 

93 

17 

74 

11 

57 

14 

3 

8 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

114 

7 
83 
39 
12 
60 
44 

7 
39 

4 
21 

8 

69 

4 
31 
20 
10 
21 
21 

3 
20 

4 
13 

5 

38 
1 

26 

13 
4 
7 

10 
2 

11 
1 
6 
5 
1 
1 

23 

"io 

6 

3 

8 

11 

11 

14 
1 
8 
4 
3 
5 
2 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 
1 
2 

13 

7 

6 

14 

17 
16 
15 

"i 

"2 

1 
1 

8 

3 

15 

9 

4 

11 

11 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

10 

8 

2 

15 

18 

5 

82 

15 

195 

96 

23 

104 

68 

35 

29 

10 

5 

3 

5 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 
.... 

"i 

1 

1 

2 
2 

14 
13 
12 

2 

"i 

11 

10 

9 

8 

2 
1 
2 

7 

6 

2 

1 

1 
1 

1 

5 

4 

1 

"i 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Total. . 

13,642 

80 

725 

1,752 

2,629 

2,640 

2,366 

1,705 

836 

442 

224 

126 

82 

52 

29 

17 

7 

32 

Aver,  in 
attemp 

Test  7, 
ts 

7.9 

8.5 

9.8 

11.2 

12.5 

13.6 

14.6 

15.2 

15.8 

15.4 

15.9 

15.2 

15.9 

16.7 

15.1 

16.4 

15.9 

iThe  table  shows  that,  of  13,54^  girls,  725  attempted  but  one  example  in  Test  6.  Of  the  725,  two  attempted 
nineteen  examples  in  Test  7,  eight  attempted  sixteen,  fifteen,  fourteen,  etc.,  the  average  score  of  the  group  being 
S.d  examples.  It  also  shows  that,  of  1,180  girls  who  attempted  nineteen  examples  in  Test  7,  one  attempted 
*one  in  Test  6,  two  attempted  one,  twenty-nine  attempted  two,  etc. 
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Relation  between  ability  in  abstract  work  and  ability  in  simple  reasoning.  The 
curves  show  that,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  the  ability  to  attempt  a  large  number  of  ex- 
amples in  Test  7  is  on  the  average  associated  with  the  ability  to  attempt  a  corre- 
spondingly large  number  of  examples  in  Test  6.  But  in  the  case  of  rights  in  7  and 
attempts  in  6,  after  the  critical  point  is  reached,  a  higher  ability  in  abstract  work  is 
associated  with  a  lower  ability  in  reasoning — caused  by  the  overemphasis  and  drill 
on  abstract  work. 
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That  ability  to  tell  the  operation  to  be  used  in  simple  one-step  prob- 
lems is  inherently  opposed  in  any  way  to  ability  in  abstract  computation 
is  not  to  be  considered  for  a  moment.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the 
curve  are  to  be  found  in  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  classroom.  To 
force  the  averages  above  the  point  to  which  they  are  easily  raised  by  ordi- 
nary classroom  effort,  an  undue  amount  of  time  must  be  given  to  drill. 
The  law  of  diminishing  returns  explains  why  for  every  higher  level 
reached  a  still  greater  expenditure  of  energy  is  necessary  to  produce  fur- 
ther progress  and,  in  the  case  of  the  New  York  schools,  the  high  scores 
in  the  abstract  work  have  been  dearly  bought.  The  benefit  of  skill  that 
cannot  be  intelligently  put  to  use  is  questionable,  and  the  same  effort 
better  directed  would  produce  not  only  ability  in  reasoning,  but  greater 
accuracy  as  well.  For,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  at  present  the 
whole  class  must  be  moved  to  move  the  average.  Those  already  near 
the  upper  limit  of  training  must  be  pushed  still  higher  that  those  lower 
down,  sadly  in  need  of  drill,  may  receive  a  small  part  of  what  is  their 
due.  Measurement  and  standard  scores  make  such  procedure  unnec- 
essary. 

Table  XXXI — Relation  Between  Accuracy  in  Speed  Reasoning  (Test  6,  Rights) 
and  Ability  to  Work  Abstract  Examples  (Test  7,  Attempts  and  Rights) 


Score  in  Test  6, 

Number  of  Children 

Average  Score  of  Each 

Average  Score  of  Each 

Rights 

Making  Score 

Group  in  Test  7, 

Group  in  Test  7, 

Attempts 

Rights 

16 

1 

13 

13 

15 

0 

14 

0 

13 

1 

"9" 

"5" 

12 

8 

17.1 

10.6 

11 

7 

16.7 

9.7 

10 

39 

16.3 

10.6 

9 

86 

16.2 

10.8 

8 

271 

15.8 

9.9 

7 

555 

15.6 

9.8 

6 

1,357 

14.9 

9.6 

5 

2,260 

14.2 

8.7 

4 

3,145 

13.5 

7.9 

3 

4,341 

12.6 

7.2 

2 

6,203 

11.2 

6.1 

1 

6,155 

10.2 

5.4 

0 

3,272 

9.3 

4.4 

27,701 

.... 

The  total  of  this  table,  27,701,  differs  from  previous  totals  through  a  mistake  of  the  Statistical  Service 
Company.  In  the  first  attempt  to  make  this  tabulation,  a  small  group  of  records  was  omitted.  In  the  cor- 
rection of  this  error,  a  number  of  records  were  included  which  had  previously  been  rejected.  As,  however, 
the  figures  from  the  two  tabulations  were  either  exactly  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  and  as,  further,  the  removal 
of  these  extra  cards  would  have  entailed  three  or  four  days*  work,  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  days  to  spare, 
it  was  decided  to  accept  the  figures  given.  The  error  is  not  serious  and  in  no  way  changes  the  character 
of  the  result. 
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Relation  between  Accuracy  in  Abstract  Work  (Test  7,  Rights)  and 
Accuracy  in  Reasoning  (Test  6,  Rights) 

^  It  is  advisable  to  follow  the  discussion  farther.  The  decline  of  the 
curve  in  Fig.  XXVI  might  be'  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  high,  scores 
made,  by  those  who  merely  "put  something  down"  without  regard  for 
accuracy.  Accordingly,  a  tabulation  was  made  on  the  basis  of  examples 
right  in  both  Test  7  and  Test  6.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  XXXI 
and  Fig.  XXVII.  It  will  be  noted  that  both  curves  rise  steadily  almost 
to  the  end.  That  is,  a  high  score  (relatively)  in  examples  right.  Test  6, 
is  on  the  average  associated  with  a  correspondingly  high  score  in  Test  7, 
both  attempts  and  rights. 

These  discussions  make  plain  the  effect  of  the  emphasis  on  the  ab- 
stract work  in  the  New  York  Schools. 

Test  7 


15- 


10- 


5-. 


I 
0 


\ 


Ats 


Rts 


0    I 


5     •     7    • 

Fig.  XXVII 


il    >    13   •    15 


Relation  between  ability  in  simple  reasoning,  Test  6,  Rights,  and  ability  in  abstract 
work,  Test  7,  both  attempts  and  rights.    The  two  abilities  are  directly  related. 
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The  major  effect  is  to  decrease  the  amount  of  time  and  attention  given 
to  the  reasoning  work  so  that  for  the  city  the  average  scores  in  reason- 
ing are  low.  (Two-thirds  of  the  entire  27,171  children  have  scores  of 
three  right  or  lower,  the  standard  score  for  the  4th  grade.)  A  second 
effect  is  to  produce  habits  of  rapid,  inaccurate  work;  for  those  who  at- 
tempt many  examples  in  one  test  attempt  a  correspondingly  large  num- 
ber in  the  other.  Those  who  are  accurate  in  one  test  are  accurate  in 
another,  and  those  who  are  grossly  inaccurate  in  one  are  equally  inac- 
curate in  the  other.  A  third  effect  to  be  accounted  for  in  sorne  in- 
dividuals is  the  production  of  a  marked  ability  in  one  test  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  For  example,  some  children  that  were  able  to  attempt  19 
examples  in  Test  7  and  had  17  right,  had  a  score  of  only  one  or  two  in 
Test  6,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  children  that  had  a  score  of  12 
right  in  Test  6  attempted  but  9  in  Test  7,  of  which  four  were  wrong. 
As  a  whole,  the  discussion  should  make  evident  the  need  for  a  careful 
balancing  of  the  various  types  of  work  in  the  course  of  study,  and  the 
necessity  for  the  scientific  measurement  of  the  changes  that  are  now 
being  produced  in  the  children  in  the  schools. 

Relation  of  Drill  on  Tables  to  Accuracy 

On  first  thought,  the  idea  that  less  drill,  not  more,  will  produce 
higher  scores  and  greater  accuracy  is  against  common  sense,  particularly 
the  common  sense  of  the  business  man  in  ^^■hose  memory  of  the  school 
days  of  other  years  "drills"  on  the  tables  stand  out  in  vivid  clearness.  A 
little  consideration  will  show,  however,  that  it  is  not  the  decreased 
amount  of  drill  that  is  in  itself  to  be  of  benefit,  but  the  better  use  of 
the  drill  period  and  the  participation  in  the  drill  only  by  those  who  need 
it.  It  is  true  that,  in  general,  if  the  tables  of  combinations  are  not  well 
learned,  good  work  cannot  be  done;  but  it' is  not  at  all  true  that  contin- 
ued study  of  the  tables  by  a  class  as  a  whole  or  continued  practice  in 
"figuring"  will  produce  continued  growth. 

The  place  of  drill  in  education  is  one  of  the  debated  questions  of  the 
day.  It  cannot  be  discussed  here.  But  in  Tables  XXXII,  XXXIII, 
XXXIV,  and  XXXV  and  Fig.  XXVIII  is  given  the  evidence  that  makes 
some  points  clear.  The  sum  of  a  child's  scores  in  the  first  four  speed 
tests  is  a  measure  of  his  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  combinations. 
In  the  table  and  figure,  the  relation  between  such  total  scores  and  the 
ability  in  Test  7  is  brought  out  by  a  twofold  distribution  as  above.  It 
will  be  noted  that  on  the  average  the  score  in  examples  attempted  and 
right  for  both  boys  and  girls  rises  consistently  and  positively  with  each 
increase  in  knowledge  of  the  combinations  until  the  maximum  is  reached, 
but  that  beyond  this  point  further  knowledge  of  the  tables  produces 
lower  scores  in  Test  7.  In  the  curve  for  rights  the  rise  is  less  marked 
and  the  maximum  ability  reached  in  Test  7  is  much  lower.  In  other 
words,  knowledge  of  the  combinations  makes  for  speed  and  accuracy 
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Table  XXXIIi— Relation  Between  Knowledge  of  Tables  (Total  Score,  Tests 

I  to  4)  and  Ability  to  Work  Abstract  Examples  (Test  7,  Atts.) 
Boys 


Score 

Test  7 

Number 

Making 

Score 

Total  Scose  in 

Tests  1-4 

Attempts 

0-29 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

180 ' 

210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

390 

420 

450 

19 

1,043 
40 

1,052 
736 
197 

1,356 

1,331 
236 

2,323 
278 

2,323 

1,113 

170 

606 

335 

195 

147 

80 

33 

35 

1 

3 

34 

67 

1 

41 

31 

8 

118 

170 

35 

585 

76 

843 

358 

53 

153 

88 

49 

33 

16 

7 

11 

123 

■  2 

115 

137 

34 

356 

445 

66 

834 

92 

614 

196 

28 

73 

36 

26 

18 

8 

2 

2 

175 

9 

311 

248 

65 

487 

417 

68 

513 

44 

262 

91 

9 

25 

12 

4 

6 

4 

2 

1 

247 

18 

314 

168 

47 

239 

174 

34 

183 

18 

83 

27 

4 

9 

6 

5 

202 

3 

166 

92 

25 

95 

57 

16 

57 

8 

27 

13 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

115 
5 
67 
32 
10 
28 
15 
5 
22 

11 

49 
2 

20 
8 
4 
3 
9 
2 
3 

24 

2 

1 

18 

17 

1 

7 

15 

2 

21 

33 

8 

116 

34 

427 

341 

57 

253 

106 

66 

50 

31 

15 

10 

9 

1 
2 

"2 

I 

1 

16 

IS 

1 

1 

8 

1 

6 

5 

49 

76 

16 

85 

75 

40 

35 

16 

3 

4 

14 
13 

2 
.  .  .^ 

1 

12 

11 

.... 

10 

9 

"  i 

4 
8 
4 
3 
4 
1 
3 

2 

3 
2 

8 

7 

6 

5 



4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 
3 

0 

1 

Total 

13,629 

2 

35 

424 

1,626 

2,743 

3,207 

2,753 

1,581 

772 

320 

102 

52 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Average  i 
attempts 

1  Test  7 

5.5 

6.9 

8.5 

10.0 

11.9 

13.1 

14.8 

16.0 

1    1 
16.9  17.0  16.6'l5.7 

1  The  table  gives  the  distributions  of  13,629  boys  in  each  of  the  two  teats  as  in  previous  tables. 
the  column  headings  means  a  total  scpre  of  from  thirty  to  fifty-nine  in  Tests  1-4. 
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Table  XXXIIIi— Relation  Between  Knowledge  of  the  Tables  (Total  Score, 
Tests  1-4)  and  AbiUty  to  Work  Abstract  Examples  (Test  7,  Atts.) 

Girls 


Score 

Test  7 
Attem.pts 

Number 

Making 

Score 

Total  Score  in 

Tests  1-4 

0-29 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150 

ISO 

210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

390 

420 

450 

19 

1,180 
49 

1,254 
745 
253 

1,384 

1,330 
279 

2,330 
305 

2,188 

917 

170 

517 

284 

151 

106 

66 

30 

14 

4 

10 

42 

86 

6 

123 

111 

34 

365 

400 

92 

867 

87 

606 

164 

23 

64 

40 

18 

12 

10 

5 

2 

200 

8 

346 

268 

82 

484 

468 

73 

486 

48 

212 

65 

9 

28 

13 

8 

5 

4 

4 

327 

11 

397 

201 

66 

288 

177 

37 

176 

21 

76 

22 

3 

11 

7 

3 

2 

■■"2 

268 
15 

241 
92 
37 
99 
70 
24 
73 
11 
27 
10 
6 
3 

139 

8 

77 

24 

19 

24 

17 

1 

12 

3 

6 

3 

■  ■  '2 

62 

"27 

7 

5 

10 

7 
3 

7 

27 

1 
8 
2 
1 
2 
5 

9 

4 

2 

18 

.... 

1 

8 

7 

2 

17 

32 

13 

127 

35 

440 

289 

56 

181 

90 

50 

30 

16 

4 

2 

21 

30 

6 

91 

149 
33 

566 
95 

772 

293 
57 

146 
67 
31 
26 
13 
11 
6 

4 
3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

3 

11 

5 

42 

69 

14 

75 

61 

38 

25 

11 

4 

1 

14 

1 

1^ 

12 

1 1 

1 

il 
9 

8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 

3 

1 
1 

6 
4 
3 
4 

1 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Total 

13,542 

21 

372 

1,409 

2,456 

3,115 

2,811 

1,827 

980 

336 

134 

54 

21 

5 

2 

Average  ii 

1  Test  7 

5.7 

7.1 

8.7 

10.1 

11.9 

13.9 

14.9 

16.2 

17.2 

17.9 

17 

16.7 

'The  table  gives  the  distributions  of  13, .'542  girls  in  each  of  the  two  tests  as  in  previous  tables.     "30"  in 
the  column  headings  means  a  total  score  of  from  thirty  to  fifty-nine  in  Tests  1-4. 
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Table  XXXIVi— Relation  Between  Knowledge  of  the  Tables  (Total  Score, 
Tests  1-4)  and  Ability  to  Work  Abstract  Examples  (Test  7,  Rights) 

Boys 


Score 

Number 

Making 

Score 

Total  Score  Tests  in  1-4 

Test? 

Rights 

0 

30 

60 

90 

120 

150  1  ISO 

210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

390 

420 

450 

19 

13 
13 
49 

1 

7 

6 

19 

18 

46 

57 

76 

107 

132 

129 

160 

137 

120 

129 

91 

89 

93 

66 

44 

56 

4 
3 
13 
20 
30 
32 
46 
62 
71 
78 
66 
74 
44 
49 
43 
40 
33 
26 
19 
21 

1 

3 

2 

6 

16 

9 

13 

38 

18 

36 

32 

27 

29 

18 

25 

16 

8 

10 

4 

9 

18 

1 
11 

17 

2 

2 

16 

76 
142 
206 
318 
436 
614 

7.   17 

8   32 

25   63 

52   109 

78'  126 

124   184 

205,  248 

28  ll  286 

395   299 

368 j  278 

367   262 

329   219 

287|  185 

200   139 

189i  110 

145:   79 

144   106 

6 
4 
7 

12 
8 

13 
8 

14 

12 
7 
3 
3 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 

2 
3 
4 
4 
S 

I 
1 
3 
4 
6 
2 
2 
3 
2 

15 

3 

7 

7 

12 

66 

77 

172 

267 

299 

363 

357 

292 

240 

209 

188 

192 

1 
2 

14 

13 

12 

11 

8 

10 

61 

97 

125 

169 

213 

213 

'  205 

186 

178 

181 

10 

794 

1,066 

.  1,320 

1,289 

1,380 

1,327 

1,180 

1,010 

864 

729 

803 

I 

9 

3 
8 
12 
25 
42 
52 
81 
59 
67 
75 

8 

1 
1 

7 
6 

1 

1 

S 

"2 

2 
3 

7 

S 

4 

13 

1 

4 

3 

2 

1 

0 

4 

Total 

13,629    2 

35 

424 

1,626 

2,743 

3,207 

2,753 

1,581 

772 

320 

102 

52 

8 

1 

2 

1 

Average  i 
Right?.. 

i  Test  7\ 

2,3 

3.3 

4.4 

5.6 

6.8 

7.9 

9.2 

9,3 

9.3 

10.7 

9.1 

9.5 

10.5 

7.8 

11.5 

1  The  table  gives  the  distributions  of  the  scpres  of  13,629  boys  in  the  two  abihties  as  in  previous  tables. 
"30"  in  the  column  headings  means  a  total  score  of  from  thirty  to  fifty-nine. 

Table  XXXV^— Relation  Between  Knowledge  of  Tables  (Total  Score,  Tests 
1-4)  and  Ability  to  Work  Abstract  Examples  (Test  7,  Rights) 

Girls 


Score 

Number 

Making 

Score 

Total  Score  in 

Tests  1^ 

Test  7 
Rights 

0 

30 

60 

90 

120 

160 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

390 

420 

450 

19 

20 

42 

96 

129 

202 

322 

429 

522 

784 

862 

1,110 

1,327 

1,312 

1,254 

1,289 

1,065 

869 

788 

665 

655 

1 

2 

1 

6 

18 

32 

58 

78 

166 

167 

234 

261 

274 

299 

256 

233 

203 

181 

113 

112 

68 

83 

4 

15 

24 

41 

56 

102 

94 

129 

170 

160 

188 

185 

153 

118 

140 

61 

63 

57 

33 

35 

6 
8 
20 
27 
65 
62 
69 
77 
78 
89 
92 
86 
63 
71 
48 
41 
33 
22 
16 
17 

2 

8 

15 

10 

16 

27 

25 

30 

36 

26 

37 

26 

16 

20 

11 

13 

5 

9 

4 

1 

2 

2 

9 

8 

4 

8 

12 

•  10 

12 

13 

11 

3 

5 

8 

7 

6 

3 

5 

4 

3 

2 
2 
3 

U 

18 

1 
1 

1 
1 

17 

5 

10 

13 

33 

57 

91 

178 

229 

307 

376 

355 

332 

328 

253 

186 

154 

107 

99 

16 

1 

15 

1 
5 
3 
1 
6 
5 
3 
6 
5 
3 
2 
1 
3 
3 

"2 

14 

4 

10 

13 

63 

84 

159 

265 

289 

299 

318 

271 

203 

189 

156 

130 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 

13 

12 

2 

8 

4 

35 

78 

148 

152 

192 

179 

186 

176 

123 

126 

11 

10 

9 

3 
3 

16 
18 
39 
68 
67 
56 
68 
64 

8 

1 
4 

7 

1 

6 

6 

1 
1 

6 
4 
4 
4 

4 

3 

1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

1 

0 

Total 

13,542 

21 

372 

1,409 

2,455 

3,115 

2,811 

1,827 

980 

336 

134 

54 

21 

6 

2 

Average  i] 
Rights. . 

a  Test  7 

2.7 

3.4 

4.1 

6.8 

7.8 

8.4 

9.4 

9.9 

10.8 

10.6 

9.9 

9.5 

13.6 

9.5 

iThe  table  gives  the  distributions  of  the  scores  of  13,542  giria  in  the  two  abilities,  as  in  previous  tables. 
*'30"  in  the  column  headings  means  a  total  score  of  from  thirty  to  fifty-nine. 


i9  1 

18 
17  ' 
16  ' 
15 
14 
13  ' 

t2  • 
//  - 
10  ' 
9 

6  1 
7 
6  • 
5  - 
4 
3 
2 
I 

0 


T-^ 


I     I     I     I     I 


T 


0    ^  60  90  t&O  150 180  SIO  840  S70  300  330 

Total  Score,  Tests  1-4. 

Fig.  XXVIII 

Relation  between  knowledge  of  the  tables  and  speed  and  accuracy  in  abstract 
work.  Solid  line,  boys;  dotted  line,  girls;  upper  lines,  attempts;  lower  lines,  rights. 
The  curves  show  that  beyond  a  critical  point,  approximately  270,  knowledge  of  the 
tables  is  less  and  less  often  associated  with  high  scores  in  either  examples  attempted 
or  examples  right.  Up  to  the  critical  point,  knowledge  of  the  tables  makes  for  speed 
in  abstract  work,  and  to  a  far  less  extent  for  accuracy. 
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Up  to  a  certain  point,  but  beyond  this  point  other  factors  play  such  an 
important  part  that  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  in  itself  of  no 
benefit. 

The  curves  for  both  boys  and  girls  agree  closely.  The  critical  point 
is  approximately  270  for  all  the  curves,  or  an  average  score  of  sixty^seven 
in  each  of  the  four  tests.  Practically,  however,  owing  to  the  irregulari- 
ties in  individual  development  (as  previously  noted)  the  individual  scores 
(except  in  addition)  do  not  rise  so  high.  Accordingly,  the  standard 
scores  selected  for  adult  ability  are  put  well  within  this  limit. 

A  careful  study  of  the  table,  however,  will  show  that  this  most  fre- 
quent relation  between  these  two  abilities  is  by  no  means  the  only  sig- 
nificance of  the  data  presented.  For  it  is  evident  that  the  internal  or- 
ganization of  individual  minds  must  be  very  different.  Of  the  206  boys 
able  to  work  fourteen  examples  in  Test  7  correctly,  seven  did  so,  with 
each  a  total  score  of  135  in  the  four  speed  tests;  while  seven  others  did 
no  better,  although  their  total  scores  in  the  combinations  were  each  315, 
two  and  one-half  times  as  great.  Or,  considering  the  behavior  of  the 
772  boys  whose  total  score  was  255  points  in  Tests  1-4,  one  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  all  nineteen  examples  done  correctly,  but  one  hundred 
others  had  scores  of  three  examples  or  less.  With  such  individual  dif- 
ferences, it  must  be  clear  that  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  not  in  itself 
any  guarantee  of  ability  to  work  examples. 

Scores  Recommended  as  Standards 

From  these  and  other  similar  considerations,  the  scores  previously 
selected  ^  as  standards  and  given  in  Table  XXXVI  are  recommended  as 
standards  for  the  New  Ybrk  schools,  tentative  bases  for  experimental 
and  corrective  work.  If  a  child's  score  exceeds  the  standard  he  will 
ordinarily  need  little  attention,  but  should  be  excused,  wherever  possible, 
from  further  practice  in  that  particular  line  of  work.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  score  falls  below  the  standard,  the  amount  of  his  practice  should 


Table  XXXVI— Standard  Scores 


No.  1 

No.  2 

Nos.  3 
and  4 

No.  5 

No.  6 

Nc 

.7 

Nc 

.8 

Test  No. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

26 
34 
42 
SO 
58 
63 
65 

19 
25 
31 
38 
44 
49 
50 

16 
23 
30 
37 
44 
49 
50 

58 

72 

86 

99 

110 

117 

120 

1 

2.7 
3.7 
4.8 
5.8 
6.8 
7.8 
8.6 

2.1 
3.0 
4,0 
5.0 
6.0 
7.0 
7.8 

5.0 
7.0 
9,0 
11,0 
13,0 
14,4 
15,0 

2.7 
3.3 
4,9 
6.6 
8.3 
10.0 
11,0 

2.0 
2.6 
3,1 
3.7 
4,2 
4,8 
5,0 

Grade  4 

1  7 

Grade  5 

*>  2 

Grade  6 

Grade  7 

3  4 

Grade  8 

4  0 

Grade  9 

4.3 

Time  Allowances,  min- 
utes  

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

12 

12 

6 

g 

'  See  page  398. 
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be  increased.  In  other  words,  adjustment  of  drill  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  measured  needs  of  the  individual.  The  particular  form 
of  practice  a  given  child  may  nee4  must,  as  ever,  be  determined  by  the 
wisdom  of  the  teacher.  The  oral  drill  that  will  be  effective  with  one 
will  prove  utterly  futile  with  another ;  but  in  standard  tests  and  standard 
scores,  the  teacher  has  at  least  a  means  of  diagnosis  of  individual  de- 
fects that  will  enable  him  to  concentrate  his  efforts  where  they 
will  do  the  most  good,  and  a  method  of  measuring  the  results 
of  any  efforts  he  may  make.  He  need  no  longer  drill  the  able  fruit- 
lessly, nor  fail  to  help  the  weak. 


The  Comparative  Graph 

The  problem  of  ministering  thus  closely  to  the  needs  of  forty  to 
fifty  children  is  a  serious  one;  but  the  facts  presented  above  make  it 
certain  that  along  this  path  only  is  there  hope  of  improvement.     The 


Cw— 


tlhu^ffkUney  of  tkattain  school  not  U^biiieUtJaiaUy  of  dufam" 

COURTIS  STANDARD  TESTS 

Arithmetic 


CoBparatW* 
Graph  Sbcd 


Grade* 

Tests 
1.    Addition 


thtt  teat,  I 
frhollr  wit 


Rigbti 

8.    Rea^ning 

Attempt! 

0  I  /   I2  3 

Tnst R  n  C  T I O  H  s 

Fiad  on  the  proper  acde  for  each  t«t  the  point  corree ponding  to  the  ^rade  Bveraje  or  iodividaal  icore  for 
joio  point  to  point.  The  ourve  of  iny  frade  in  a  "Good"  gcbool  or  of  a  "Good"  scholar  in  the  ^rade  will  lie 
the  houndriei  for  that  frade.  Bxoaileace  ii  ahoTro  by  balance  as  welt  as  by  hiffh  scores. 

Tfaa  ■«■]■■  are  bind  apoa  "Suadmrd  Searii"  dtrived  Irom  Ibi  meaiaremcDi  al  aine  ihonMod  etuldren  4b  lixqr  diffcnol  uIi9ot« 
•Utcr 

COPTHISHT.   1*11     ST  )    *    COUSTIS.  44l  JOHN  H    ITIECT    DItBOrT    UICH 

Fig.  XXIX  ' 

Comparative  graph  sheet  based  upon  standard  scores.  The  scales  for  each  test  are 
so  drawn  that  the  standard  score  for  any  grade  falls  directly  underneath  the  grade. 
The  heavy  line  is  the  curve  drawn  from  the  standard  scores.  The  lighter  line  repre- 
sents the  attual  average  scores  made  by  a  certain  sixth  grade  class  in  a  New  York 
puijlic  school.  The  curve  shows  that  this  particular  class  does  well  in  abstract  work, 
but  is  low  in  reasoning. 
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working  out  of  practical  methods  must  be  the  great  problem  of  the  imme- 
diate future.  One  device  that  is  of  service  is  the  comparative  graph  sheet, 
shown  in  Fig.  XXIX.  A  horizontal  line  is  drawn  for  each  type  of  score 
and  for  grades.  The  scales  along  these  lines  are  so  constructed  that  the 
standard  score  in  each  test  falls  directly  under  the  corresponding  grade. 
If,  then,  a  point  be  found  on  each  line  corresponding  to  the  score  of  an 
individual  or  grade  in  the  test  the  line  represents,  and  if  a  line  be  drawn 
from  point  to  point,  the  resulting  curve  will  show  graphically  the  rela- 
tion of  those  scores  to  the  standard.  For  the  standard  curve  is  a  straight 
line.  In  the  figure,  the  standard  sixth-grade  curve  has  been  drawn, 
also  the  curve  of  the  grade  averages  of  a  single  sixth-grade  class  selected 
at  random.  The  relations  discussed  above  are  apparent  at  once.  The 
class  is  above  the  standard  in  the  abstract  work,  but  falls  below  in  rea- 
soning. 

Uses:    Diagnosis  of  Individual  Defects 

Uses  of  the  comparative  graph  as  a  practical  classroom  device  for 
keeping  track  of  the  children's  needs  will  suggest  themselves  at  once. 
In  Fig.  XXX  are  given  the  records  of  five  children  chosen  from  a 
seventh-grade  class'  in  the  best  school  examined.  These  curves  again 
make  it  plain  that  variability  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  school  products 
in  arithmetic.  Individual  A  is  most  nearly  standard  in  spite  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  curve.  B  is  quite  uniformly  several  grades  below  the 
standard  in  nearly  every  test.  C  represents  an  individual  able  to  make 
the  standard  score  in  Test  7  without  a  standard  equipment  in  the  tables. 
He  works  accurately  but  is  very  poor  in  reasoning.  D  and  E  are  two 
opposite  types.  D  needs  no  special  attention  in  spite  of  great  irregulari- 
ties in  the  component  abilities,  as  his  score  in  Tests  7  and  8  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional. Such  cases  are  rare.  E,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  high 
scores  in  Tests  1-4,  does  very  poorly  in  Test  7  and  worse  in  reasoning. 
In  such  cases  the  cause  must  be  determined  from  the  character  of  his 
mistakes. 

From  the  foregoing  it  should  be  clear  that  standard  scores  by  no 
means  impose  mechanical  methods  of  procedure  upon  tlie  teacher.  Stand- 
ard tests  are  no  substitute  for  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  They  but 
make  plain  the  actual  conditions.  Where  these  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
remedy  is  often  obvious,  but  where  the  usual  remedy  fails  the  teacher 
has  at  least  a  definite  measure  of  the  effects  produced  by  any  experiments 
she  may  try. 

In  Fig.  XXXI  the  heavy  line  is  the  graph  of  the  average  scores  made 
by  the  grade  as  a  whole  and  over  it  have  been  drawn  in  the  lighter  lines 
the  five  individual  records.  The  figure  is  given  not  that  any  detailed 
information  may  be  gained  from  it,  but  that  the  meaning  of  the  individ- 
ual variation  discussed  above  may  be  seen  in  its  true  relation  to  the  work 
of  a  class. 
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-9>    Reuemng 

Allcmpli 


Fig.  XXX 

Curves  of  scores  made  by  five  individuals  in  a  7B  class  in  one  of  the  best  schools 
tested — showing  use  of  the  comparative  graph  in  determining  individual  defects.  A 
needs  special  work  in  addition  and  multiplication  and  direct  practice  in  "carrying"  and 
related  abilities  in  abstract  virork;  B  needs  special  work  all  along  the  line  and  is  prob- 
ably misgraded ;  C  represents  a  peculiar  type  and  is  likely  to  be  benefited,  not  by  drill 
■on  the  tables,  but  by  reasoning  work ;  D  is  another  example  of  the  same  type  and 
needs  no  attention  whatever  in  spite  of  low  scores  in  the  tables,  as  his  scores  in 
Tests  7  and  8  are  satisfactory;  E  has  been  overdrilled  in  abstract  work,  needs  applied 
iproblems  and  motived  work. 
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Gradea 

Tests 

1.  Addition 

2.  Subtraction 

3.  Multiplication 

4.  Division 


II  ro  I  20  I  30  J-'W 


Copying  Figures 
Speed  Reasoning 

Attempts 


8.     Reatsoning 

Attemptf 


Fig.  XXXI 

Relation  of  individual  scores  to  grade  average.  The  curves  of  the  five  individuals 
shown  in  the  previous  figure  are  here  drawn  (light  lines)  on. the  same  sheet  with  the 
curve  of  the  average  scores  made  by  the  whole  class  (heavy  line).  It  is  the  blind 
struggle  of  the  teacher  to  overcome  the  peculiarities  of  individual  development  shown 
in  these  curves  that  is  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  and  burden  of  present  methods. 
From  a  7B  class  in  one  of  the  best  schools  tested. 


Records  of  Growth 

More  important  than  mere  records  of  achievement  are  records  of 
growth.  When  the  tests  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  at 
intervals  during  the  year  and  at  its  close,  two  records  drawn  upon  the 
same  sheet  disclose  at  once  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  took  place. 
Such  studies  of  growth  as  have  been  made  have  proved  that  children  are 
as  variable  in  their  growths  as  in  their  achievements.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  XXXII  are  given  the  records  of  two  individuals  in  the  same  school 
and  class  in  both  October  and  May  tests.^  One  girl,  B,  has  made  a 
phenomenal  growth.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  she  knew  she  was 
to  have  but  a, single  year  in  the  school,  and,  appreciating  her  opportuni- 
ties, made  the  most  of  them.  The  other  girl.  A,  was  less  fortunate  in 
her  natural  endowments,  both  mentally  and  physically,  and  exhibited  an 
entirely  different  attitude  toward  her  work.  The  difference  in  the  curves 
tells  the  stories  plainly. 


^  Through  the  kindness  of  Miss  Margaret  Eves,  Supervisor  of  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York  City. 


Grades 

Test  I 
1.    Addition 
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2.  Subtraction 

3.  Multiplication 

4.  Division 

*  5.  Copying  Figures 

6.  Speed  Reasoning 


Fig.  XXXII 

The  records  of  two  girls  in  the  same  school  and  class.  Solid  line,  October  record ; 
dotted  line,  May  record.  The  differences  between  the  two  lines  show  the  growth  for 
the  year. 

Special  Devices  Not  Essential 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  use  of  standard  scores  is 
limited  to  special  tests  and  trained  examiners.  The  resourceful  teacher 
will  adapt  the  general  method  to  ordinary  classroorh  practice.  Standard 
scores  not  only  afford  definite  objective  goals  toward  which  to  work  but 
are  also  guides  as  to  the  amount  of  work  that  may  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  ihe  children.  The  scores  in  Table  XXXVI  should  be  trans- 
lated into  words.  Thus :  at  the  end  of  the  year's  work,  an  eighth-grade 
child  should  be  able  to  copy  figures  in  pencil  on  paper  at  the  rate  of 
117  figures  a  minute;  to  write  answers  to  the  multiplication  combinations 
at  the  rate  of  forty-nine  answers  per  minute;  to  read  simple  one-step 
problems  of  approximately  thirty  words  in  length  and  decide  upon  the 
operation  to  be  used  in  their  solution  at  the  rate  of  eight  examples  per 
minute  with  an  accuracy  of  90  per  cent. ;  to  work  abstract  examples  of 
approximately  ten  figures  (twice  as  many  for  addition)  at  the  rate  of 
14.4  examples  in  twelve  minutes,  with  an  accuracy  of  70  per  cent. ;  to 
solve  two-step  problems  of  approximately  ten  figures  in  length  at  the 
rate  of  five  in  six  minutes  with  an  accuracy  of  75  per  cent.  Further,  once 
theidea  of  standard  scores  and  individual  attention  is  grasped,  the  teacher 
will  be  able  to  devise  many  simple  tests  of  his  own.  The  three  things  to 
be  observed  are:  A  fixed  time  allowance  and  uniform  conditions  for 
all ;  tests  long  enough  to  keep  all  busy  during  the  entire  period,  and  the 
use  of  the  individual  records  in  place  of  grade  averages.     Individuals 
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at  both  extremes  of  the  class  distribution  need  the  teacher's  special  at- 
tention. 

Diagnosis  of  Defects  in  Course  of  Study 

The  grade  averages  from  a  school  or  a  system  may  also  be  plotted 
on  the  comparative  graph  sheet.  The  graphs  of  the  New  York  scores 
are  shown  in  Fig.  XXXIII.  The  general  characteristics  previously  de- 
scribed are  very  evident.  When  all  the  classes  of  a  city  show  such  gen- 
eral characteristics,  the  fault  lies  in  the  course  of  study,  or  in  the  way 
it  is  administered.  When,  however,  there  are  variations  from  grade  to 
grade,  or  from  school  to  school,  the  differences  are  caused  by  local  con- 
ditions, usually  the  ideas  or  abilities  of  the  teacher.  Two  illustrations, 
confirming  also  previous  discussions,  will  be  given. 


8.     Reaioning 

Attempts 


,  Fig.  xxxni 

Graph  of  grade  averages  from  the  New  York  schools  to  show  charaotcrirtics  of 
the  course  of  study.  The  overemphasis  of  the  abstract  Avork  and  the  neglect  of  the 
reasoning  are  apparent  at  once. 

In  Fig.  XXXIV  are  shown  the  graphs  of  two  seventh-grade  classes, 
one  from  a  private  school  in  New  York  City  whose  name  the  writer  is 
not  free  to  give ;  the  other  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  York  public 
schools  tested.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  products  of  these  two  schools 
are  very  different.  The  private  school  makes  every  effort  to  motivate 
the  children's  work  and  the  drill  is  incidental.  The  graph  shows  low 
scores  in  the  tables  and  abstract  work,  but  high  scores  in  reasoning  and 
an  unusual  degree  of  accuracy.  The  exact  reverse  is  true  of  the  public 
school.  Both  show  lack  of  balance,  and  while,  of  the  two,  it  is  probable 
that  the  product  of  the  private  school  has  a  lower  time  cost,  and  a  greater 
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social  value,  it  is  also  probable  that  further  practice  to  bring  the  scores 
to  standard  would  be  of  benefit.  It  is  particularly  to  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  these  two  records  is  another  proof  of  the  relations  between  rea- 
soning and  speed  and  accuracy  discussed  above. 


Grades 

Tests 


1. 

Addition 

2. 

Siibtractton 

3. 

MultiDlication 

4. 

Division 

S. 

Copying  Figures 

6. 

Speed  Reasoning 

Attempts 

Rights 

7. 

FoBdameniais 

Attempts 

j-3 — |— 4.-4— 5 — ^— 
D        30  I40  I    ^ 


Rights 
8.    Reasoning 

Attempts 


4»._^    ' — : — J>*.      I       ! l-r 


9      I 


I     :         J      .0     J  J<      ; 


tempts        j               -  I-- 

Rights  "I       ^^   ■ !Li 


^-l^'t-T] 


fl^^^BlB 


I   5 


Fig.  XXXIV 

Comparison  of  the  work  of  two  schools.  Solid  line  from  the  records  of  a  7th  grade 
class  in  a  New  York  private  school;  broken  line  from  the  best  New  York  school  tested. 
One  is  strong  im  reasoning;  the  other  in  abstract  work.  Neither  are  balanced.  Both 
represent  extreme  and  opposite  ideas  as  to  the  proper  course  of  study. 

In  Fig.  XXXV  are  given  the  records  of  two  selected  6A  classes 
from  New  York  schools.  One  school  has  lower  scores  than  the  others  in 
the  tables,  but  the  scores  of  the  second  are  better  balanced  and  the  ele- 
mental abilities  are  better  organized.  It  is  to  be  noted  particularly  that, 
in  Test  7,  it  is  not  the  school  with  the  high  score  in  the  tables,  but  the 
one  with  the  balanced  development,  that  makes  the  better  showing.  In 
this  case  the  difference  is  probably  partly  due  to  the  difference  in  the 
children  that  attend  the  schools.    The  better  school  has  vigorous  Ameri- 
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Grades 
Tests 

1.  Addition 

2.  Subtraction 

3.  Multiplication 

4.  Division 

5.  Copying  Figures 

6.  Speed  Reasoning 

Attempts 
Rights 

7.  FundaDienlals 

Attempts 
Rights 

6.     Reasoning 

Attempts 


Rights  0. 
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Fig.  XXXV 

Two  6A  classes  from  New  York  schools — one  having  American  children  (solid 
line)  ;  the  other,  largely  children  of  foreign  parentage  (broken  line).  The  school  with 
the  higher  scores  in  the  combinations  has  nevertheless  the  lower  scores  in  the  impor- 
tant tests.  Course  of  study  and  methods  of  work  probably  unsuited  to  the  needs  of  the 
children. 

can  children;  the  other,  poor  children  of  foreign  parentage.  It  is  where 
such  conditions  exist  that  measurement  and  standard  scores  furnish  the 
one  true  basis  for  proper  adjustments  of  the  daily  programs  and  of 
courses  of  study;  it  is  just  here  that  drill  is  useless;  that  waste  of  the 
few  precious  years  of  school  life  is  most  to  be  deplored. 


Standardization  Possible 

A  final  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  comparative  graph  will  be  given. 
In  Fig.  XXXVI  are  shown  curves  drawn  from  the  September  and  May 
records  of  a  class  in  a  Michigan  school.  In  view  of  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  present  proof  that  "standardization" 
of  results  is  possible,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that,  while  the  grade  aver- 
ages fall  nicely  into  line,  the  individual  variation  was  still  a  troublesome 
problem. 
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Grades         ] | . 

Tests 

1 .  Addition 

2.  Subtraction 

3.  Multiplication 

4.  DiArision 

5.  Copying  Figures 

6.  Speed  Reasoning 

Attempts 
Rights 

7.  Fundamentals 

Attempts 
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Rights 

8.     Reasoning 

Attempts 


Rights  0 h 


Fig.  XXXVI 

Record  of  a  year's  work  with  standard  scores.  The  hght  line  shows  the  standing 
of  a  fifth-grade  class  at  the  beginning  of  a  year.  The  heavy  line,  the  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  year's  work  has  produced  a  good  growth  and  the  class  is  "stand- 
ard" in  everything  except  reasoning.     From  the  records  of  the  Liggett  School. 


Test  of  the  Arithmetical  Abilities  of  Certain  Employees  in  a  Large 

Department  Store 

In  the  use  of  any  standard  an  important  consideration  must  be  the 
value  of  the  thing  standardized.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  mental 
measurements  where  the  quantities  measured  are  very  intangible.  In 
the  Courtis  Tests,  for  example,  the  abilities  tested  are  recognized  by 
both  teachers  and  children  generally  as  being  those  developed  by  the 
arithmetic  work,  but  whether  or  not  they  are  the  abilities  that  should 
Ibe  developed  by  work  in  arithmetic  to  make  that  training  of  practical 
-value  in  social  activities  is  quite  a  different  question. 
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The  general  abilities  measured  by  the  Courtis  Tests  are  two:  (i) 
ability  to  perform  simple  computation,  and  (2)  ability  to  "reason." 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  as  to  the  essential  nature  of  the  first  abil- 
ity ;  the  consensus  of  social  opinion  as  expressed  through  many  channels 
is  that  every  individual  needs  as  part  of  his  mental  equipment  a  certain 
degree  of  skill  in  such  arithmetical  work  as  that  of  Test  7.  On  the 
other  hand,  opinions  differ  widely  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ability  to 
complete  the  first  fifteen  examples  of  that  test  in  twelve  minutes  with- 
out making  errors  in  more  than  four  examples,  constitutes  a  reasonable 
degree  of  speed  and  accuracy  to  set  up  as  a  standard  for  the  final  product 
of  the  public  school  training  in  Arithmetic.  Such  a  question,  however, 
is  no  more  a  matter  to  be  settled  by  opinion  than  is  a  question  of  size 
of  engine  needed  to  do  a  given  piece  of  work.  For  satisfactory  results 
the  answers  to  both  questions  must  be  based  upon  measurement  of  actual 
conditions. 

For  the  ability  to  reason  the  case  is  similar  but  the  need  for  measure- 
ment much  more  urgent.  Reasoning  is  itself  undefined,  and  the  work 
of  many  psychologists  has  made  it  evident  that  the  activity  called  reason- 
ing in  one  situation  may  be  totally  unlike  the  activity  in  a  second  judged 
to  be  precisely  similar  to  the  first.  But  the  ability  to  grasp  a  situation, 
and  to  so  select  and  adjust  the  essential  elements  as  to  produce  a  desired 
change  is  in  e\ery  field  of  work  the  ability  of  highest  value.  Arith- 
metic has  long  been  considered  to  develop  such  reasoning  abilities.  In 
each  problem  a  situation  is  presented.  To  solve  the  problem  the  child 
must  be  able  to  grasp  the  situation,  to  make  the  proper  adjustments 
called  for  by  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  problem.  The  results  from 
this  investigation  prove  that  the  ability  to  reason  in  arithmetical  prob- 
lems develops  somewhat  under/ school  training.  But  is  this  so-called 
ability  to  reason  the  same  as  the  ability  called  reasoning  out  of  school? 
Does  the  ability  developed  in  school  transfer  to  the  activities  of  daily 
life?  If  it  does  not,  then  a  part  of  the  arithmetic  teaching  is  waste 
effort. 

The  nature  of  the  work  given  in  Tests  6  and  8  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  simplest  reasoning  work  in  arithmetic.  The  distinctive  elements  of 
reasoning  work — the  analytical  and  selective  phases — are  emphasized 
in  the  tests,  and  the  purely  mechanical  elements  avoided.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  these  tests  should  measure  the  m&re  valuable  ele- 
ments of  school  training  in  reasoning.     Has  such  ability  a  social  value? 

In  the  earlier  sections  of  this  report  not  onl}^  is  more  reasoning  work 
advised  for  the  New  York  schools,  but  a  study  of  social  arid  industrial 
conditions  from  this  point  of  view,  and  an  adjustment  of  the  course  of 
study  upon  the  results  of  such  an  investigation  is  recommended.  To 
make  clear  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  such  work  as  well  as  to  deter- 
mine as  far  as  possible  whether  or  not  the  proposed  standards,  derived 
only  from  the  measurement  of  school  children,  were  reasonable  stand- 
ards from  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  measurement  of  a  small  group 
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of  adults  actively  engaged  ill  commercial  work  was  attempted.  The 
results  are  given  as  suggestions  merely;  their  intrinsic  value  is  small. 
The  experiment  was  hastily  planned  and  hastily  executed;  the  control 
of  essential  conditions  was  poor.  Nevertheless,  results  of  interest  were 
secured,  and  if  the  data  are  interpreted  at  their  suggestive,  rather  than 
at  their  face  value,  the  study  forms  an  important  addition  to  the  report. 

Through  the  kindness  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Earnest,  chief 
of  cadet  staff,  and  Principal  of-  the  John  Wanamaker,  New  York,  Com- 
mercial Institute,  the  consent  of  Mr.  Lynn,  General  Manager  of  the 
John  Wanamaker's  Department  Store,  New  York  City,  was  secured 
to  a  test  of  fifty  employees  of  the  company.  As  this  meant  setting  free 
fifty  members  of  the  working  force  for  half  an  hour  on  each  of  two 
mornings  in  the  vacation  season  when  the  force  is  already  reduced  to 
its  lowest  limit,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  company's  consent  to  the  test 
entailed  both  expense  and  inconvenience.  The  writer  is  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  express  his  appreciation  both  of  favors  shown  and 
of  the  public  spirit  which  alone  can  make  such  studies  possible. 

The  group  of  employees  was  tested  precisely  as  if  they  had  been  a 
class  of  children  in  school,  except  for  a  few  necessary  preliminary  ex- 
planations. The  group  met  in  one  of  the  company's  school  rooms,  and 
were  tested  by  one  of  the  force  of  trained  examiners.^  Exactly  the  same 
tests  and  time  allowances  were  used  as  with  the  children,  and  the  same 
procedure  in  conducting  the  examination,  and  in  scoring  and  tabulating 
the  papers,  was  followed  throughout.  Forty-one  complete  records  were 
eventually  obtained. 

The  subjects  represented  seven  different  types  of  positions  in  the 
store,  and  in  number  were  as  follows : 

Auditing  Department   5 

Bill    Clerks    5 

Cashiers : 8 

Clerks I3 

Salesmen  7 

Typists    ,. 3 

Total 41 

Two  of  the  clerks  and  six  of  the  salesmen  were  men.  The  average 
age  of  the  group  was  approximately  19  years,  ranging  from  15  years  to 
30  years.  The  average  term  of  service  with  the  company,  except  for  the 
group-  from  the  auditing  department,  was  a  little  more  than  two  years, 
ranging  from  two  months  to  five  years.  The  girls  from  the  auditing 
department  are  products  of  the  store's  own  training,  and  the  term  of 
service  for  them  ranged  from  8  to  14  years.  The  wages  paid  any  mem- 
ber of  the  group  is  determined  by  position  and  term  of  service,  not, by 
position  al6ne.  The  amounts  varied  from  $5  to  $15  per  week.  Of 
thirty-six  who  reported  the  last  grade  attended  in  the  public  school,  7 
gave  high  school,  13  8B  and  16  8 A  to  7 A. 
'  See  page  420. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  group  represents,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  the  product  of  the  Xew  York  Public  School  course'  in 
arithmetic  plus  two  years"  actual  experience  in  such  positions  as  are  open 
to  those  without  special  training.  There  is,  of  course,  the  selective 
action  of  the  store  upon  the  school  product  to  be  considered,  and  the 
results  show,  if  nothing  else,  the  degree  of  ability  in  the  fundamentals 
of  arithmetic  that  is  needed  to  obtain  and  hold  such  low-salaried  posi- 
tions, so  far  as  such  abilities  are  factors. 

It  was  not  possible  to  attempt  more  than  a  general  study  of  the  work 
of  the  different  groups.  The  cashiers  do  little  more  than  make  change, 
the  salesmen  and  clerks  have  a  little  computation  work  in  handling  sales 
slips,  store  records,  etc.,  the  bill  clerks  have  the  most  varied  work,  and 
work  demanding  the  most  intelligence  and  judgment,  the  members  of 
the  auditing  department  have  the  largest  amount  of  abstract  work,  but 
it  is  routine  in  character.  The  auditing  department,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  bill  clerks,  are  thus  the  only  positions  in  which  arithmetical 
ability  would  have  more  than  a  slight  influence  in  determining  the  fit- 
ness of  an  applicant.  In  none  of  them,  however,  would  arithmetical 
ability  be  a  major  factor. 

With  these  facts  in  mind  the  reader  should  attempt  to  predict  the 
scores  made  by  the  various  groups,  if  for  nothing  else  than  to  realize 
that  no  knowledge  of  the  arithmetical  needs  of  various  types  of  workers 
exists.  The  individual  scores  made  by  the  auditors,  bill  clerks,  and  five 
of  the  cashiers  selected  on  a  basis  of  length  of  term  of  service,  the  aver- 
ages for  each  of  the  groups,  and  finally  the  8th  grade  standard  scores 
and  the  difference  between  each  average  and  the  standard  are  given  in 
Table  XXXVII.  In  Fig.  XXXVII  the  differences  from  the  standard 
are  shown  graphically,  the  scales  for  the  various  figures  being  drawn 
so  that  (approximately)  equal  distances  from  the  standard  line  repre- 
sent relatively *ec|ual  differences  in  the  different  tests.  That  is,  a  differ- 
ence of  one  example  in  Test  6  corresponds  approximately  to  a  difference 
in  score  of  30  figures  in  Test  5. 

The  results  show  that  addition  is  the  ability  most  generally  affected 
by  the  work  in  the  store,  although  there  are  marked  changes  in  sub- 
traction, and  in  the  abstract  work  as  well.  r\Iultiplication  and  division 
are  very  slightly  affected,  and  in  speed  of  copying  figures  the  deviations 
from  the  average  are  slight.  In  Test  7,  abstract  work,  the  agreement 
with  the  standard  is  close  except  for  the  two  types  of  work  in  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  practice  occurs,  the  bill  clerks  and  the  auditors.  In 
general,  therefore,  on  the  basis  of  these  results,  a  child  attaining  the 
standard  scores  in  the  tests  for  abstract  work  would  have  at  least  an 
average  equipment  with  which  to  enter  upon  business  life. 

The  results  in  the  reasoning  tests  are  quite  uniform  and  extremely 
low.  This  may  mean  (i)  that  the  tests  themselves  are  poor  measures 
of  arithmetical  reasoning,  (2)  that  the  reasoning  in  arithmetic  and  the 
reasoning  in  the  work  of  the  store  are  two  distinct  and  unrelated  tvpes, 
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Table  XXXVII^ — Scores  Made  by  Certain  Employees  in  Wanamaker's 
Department  Store,  New  York  City 

Part  A.     Indiyidual  Scores 
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Position 


■6 

7 

8 

Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ats. 

Rts. 

At3. 

Rts. 

At.3. 

Rts. 

90 

70 

32 

40 

125 

4 

2 

11 

8 

2 

2 

120 

118 

57 

66 

177 

5 

1 

38* 

34* 

2 

2 

89 

97 

55 

80 

128 

6 

3 

16 

12 

3 

1 

98 

90 

48 

48 

122 

6 

3 

23* 

13* 

1 

1 

100 

57 

55 

40 

90 

4 

0 

17 

10 

2 

0 

91. 

55 

55 

57 

125 

6 

6 

19 

13 

9. 

2 

80 

48 

40 

41 

105 

4 

2 

16 

14 

1 

1 

80 

65 

45 

50 

110 

5 

4 

16 

15 

3 

2 

87 

51 

52 

58 

138 

6 

5 

21* 

18* 

3 

3 

98 

55 

.32 

30 

123 

4 

3 

17 

13 

2 

2 

72 

40 

40 

60 

122 

4 

3 

14 

11 

3 

2 

80 

60 

40 

60 

135 

4 

1 

9 

o 

1 

1 

85 

45 

40 

42 

135 

4 

1 

8 

6 

0 

0 

Ki 

45 

40 

40 

135 

3 

2 

17 

14 

3 

2 

66 

60 

55 

43 

113 

6 

4 

17 

10 

2 

1 

Years  of 
Service 


Auditors: 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Bill  Clerks 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Cashiers : 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


10 
10 
14 
8 
10 


3.5 

3 
2 

2.8 


3.5 

3 

1 

8  mo. 

8  mo. 


Part  B.     Average  Scores 


Position 

Test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Years 

OP 

Service 

Number 

Ats. 

Rts. 

Ats. 

Rts. 

Ats. 

Rts. 

OF 

Persons 

68 
75 
78 
81 
87 
99 
84 

S3 
45 
45 
56 
55 
86 
56 

40 
37 
44 
49 
45 
49 
45 

51 
56 
48 
63 
47 
55 
55 

100 
123 
131 
117 
120 
128 
119 

4,1 
4.0 
3.0 
4.8 
5.0 
5.0 
4.9 

2.6 
1.9 
3.0 
3.0 
4.0 
1.8 
3.2 

12.9 

12.4 

14.7 

14.1 

17.8* 

21.0* 

14.4 

7.7 
7.7 
9.7 
9.7 
14.6* 
15.4* 
10.4 

2.0 
1.6 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.0 
2.4 

0.9 
1.2 
1.3 

1.5 
2.0 
1.2 

1.8 

2.7 
1.8 
2.2 
1.6 
2.7 
10.4 
3.1 

7.2 

8 

3 

Clerks 

13 

BiU  Clerks 

5 
5 

Entire  Group 

1        41 

Part  C.     Deviations  of  Average  from  Standard  Scores 


TE.9T  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ats. 

Rts. 

Ats. 

Rts. 

Ats. 

Rts. 

Standard  Scores: 

63 

49 

49 

49 

117 

7.8 

7.0 

14.4 

10.0 

4.8 

4.0 

Deviations  from  Standard: 

+  5 
+12 
+15 
+18 
+24 
+36 
+21 

+  4 

—  4 

—  4 
+  7 
+  6 
+37 
+  7 

—  9 
—12 

—  5 
0 

—  4 
0 

—  4 

+  2 
+  7 

—  1 
+  4 

—  2 
+  6 
+  6 

—17 
+  5 
+  14 
0 
+  3 
+11 
+  2 

—3.7 
—3.8 

—3.0 

-2.8 
—2  S 
—2.9 

— 1.4 
—5.1 
^.0 
^.0 
—3.0 
—5.2 
—3.8 

—1.5 
—2.0 
+   .3 
—  .3 
+3.4* 
+6.6* 
0 

—2.3 
—2.3 
+   .3 
+   .3 
+4.6* 
+5.4* 
+   .4 

—2.8 
—3.2 
—2.8 
—2.7 
—2.6 
—2.8 
—2.4 

—3.1 

—2.8 

—2.7 

cWk3           .".','.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

—2.5 

Bill  Clerks 

—2.0 

—2.8 

—2.2 

♦Computed  snores.    Entire  test  finished  in  less  than  time  allowed. 
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Fig.  XXXVII 

and  (3)  that  the  subjects  of  the  experiment  are  engaged  in  work  of  such 
routine  character  that  Httle  demand  is  made  upon  their  reasoning  abil- 
ities. Probably  air  three  of  these  statements  are  true  in  part.  Fortu- 
nately, as  far  as  the  tests  are  concerned,  measurements  of  many  schools 
have  proved  that  some  schools  develop  the  abilities  measured  in  Tests  6 
and  8.^  Such  schools  are  usually  the  smaller,  more  progressive  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  large  school  systems  quite  generally  have  low 
scores  in  reasoning.  The  tests  unquestionably  measure  the  abilities  con- 
cerned in  reasoning  work  in  arithmetic,  but  that  those  abilities  are  of 
value  needs  demonstration.  Any  condemnation  of  the  tests  on  the  basis 
"  See  page  491. 
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of  these  results,  however,  must  carry  with  it  the  condemnation  of  the 
problem  work  of  the  present  courses  in  arithmetic,  most  of  which  is 
much  more  complex  than  the  simple  work  of  these  tests.  The  results 
of  the  present  investigation  emphasize  again  the  need  for  a  careful  study 
of  the  work  of  the  schools  both  in  relation  to  social  conditions  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  evaluation  of  the  changes  which  are  actually  being 
produced  in  the  schools.  What  ought  to  happen  when  a  child  learns  to 
reason  in  arithmetic?  What  really  does  happen  under  present  con- 
ditions ? 

In  view  of  the  previous  discussions  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
bill  clerks  characterized  by  Mr.  Earnest  as  holding  positions  calling  for 
the  greatest  exercise  of  individual  judgment  have  the  highest  scores  for 
examples  right  in  the  reasoning  tests  and  show  the  greatest  accuracy  in 
Test  7,  thus  confirming  the  conclusions  reached  from  the  results  from 
the  school  children.  In  this  connection  it  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
auditors  who  made  the  highest  scores  in  abstract  work  are  the  most 
inaccurate  in  the  reasoning,  although  attempting  as  many  examples  as 
any  other  group.  The  antagonism  of  drill  and  reasoning  has  also  been 
previously  noted. 

An  interesting  case  of  possible  transfer  of  ability  is  seen  in  the  scores 
of  the  typists.  Their  average  speed  in  copying  figures  ex'ceeds  that  of 
the  other  groups,  and  their  accuracy  in  both  the  abstract  and  reasoning 
work  is  high.  Speed  and  accuracy  are  essential  characteristics  of  all 
satisfactory  copying  work  on  the  typewriter. 

An  interesting  set  of  scores  are  those  of  the  cashiers.  Their  work 
in  the  store  is  almost  wholly  mental.  Any  effect  on  their  scores  is  ap- 
_  parent  only  as  an  increase  in  addition  and  multiplication.  Their  scores 
in  the  other  tests  are  low  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  two  latest  additions 
to  the  force,  individuals  D  and  E  in  the  table,  have  had  two  or  more 
years  in  the  high  school,  and  made  the  highest  scores  of  the  group.  The 
effect  of  mental  work  in  arithmetic  is  one  of  the  debated  questions.  The 
results  do  not  agree  at  all  with  many  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  sug- 
gest that  this,  too,  needs  experimental  investigation. 

The'  results  throw  some  light  on  the  question  of  possible  speed  in  the 
abstract  work.  In  Test  7  two  of  the  auditors  finished  before  the 
time,  one  of  them  completing  the  entire  nineteen  examples  in  six  min- 
utes and  having  but  two  incorrect.  In  the  tabulations  the  scores  of  this 
individual  are  computed  for  twelve  minutes  and  used  in  place  of  the 
actual  scores.  Similar  computations  were  made  in  the  case  of  three 
other  individuals  who  completed  the  work  within  the  time  limit.  Com- 
pared with  38  examples  attempted  and  34  right  the  standard  score,  14.4 
Attempts,  lo.o  Right,  is  not  excessively  high. 

In  fact,  so  far  as  these  adults  are  representative  in  their  abilities  the 
standard  scores,  except  in  reasoning,  would  seem  to  be  about  right. 
Such  standards  are  not  meant  to  be  goals  that  can  be  reached  only  by 
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unusual  ability  or  extraordinary  effort,  but  rather  minimum  and  opti- 
mum scores. 

Table  XXXVin^ — Distribution  of  Scores  on  the  Basis  of  Accuracy  in  Test  7 

The  score  in  accuracy  is  the  per  cent,  the  examples  light  are  of  those  attempted. 
75%  means  an  accuracy  of  from  70%  to  79%  inclusive. 


Classes 

Group 

No.  In 
Gboup 

100% 

95% 

85% 

7S% 

65% 

55% 

45% 

35% 

25% 

15% 

s% 

0% 

Employees 

41 
27,171 

2 

5% 

5% 

2 

6% 
4% 

2 

20% 

11% 

8 
32% 

14% 

13 

12% 

15% 

5 

20% 

9% 

8 
2% 

8% 

1 

2% 

6% 

1 
5% 

1 

2% 

2% 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

Childreni -. 

2% 

5% 

'From  Table  XXV,  page  467. 

Of  the  41  individualB  in  the  group  of  adults,  2  or  5%  of  the  group  had  perfect  scores,  5%  also  had  scores 
whose  accuracy  was  from  90%  to  99%,  20%  of  the  group  were  of  80  to  89%  accuracy,  and  so  on.  In  the 
table  is  given  also  the  corresponding  figures  for  school  children.     The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  7. 

fREQUENCies 


2o/o    30%    4o7.    5o7.  607.    707«    8o7.    907o  1007. 

Fig.  XXXVIII 


PERFECT 


Comparison  of  distribution  of  scores  for  accuracy  of  work  in  fest  7  for  two 
groups,  one  of  41  employees  at  Wanamaker's,  the  other  of  27,171  New  York  school 
children  in  all  grades  from  4A  through  high  school.  Horizontal  scale  shows  accuracy 
of  work.  Vertical  scale  indicates  the  number  in  each  group,  expressed  as  per  cent, 
of  total  membership  of  the  group,  making  each  degree  of  accuracy.  The  part  in  white 
is  common  to  both  groups.  The  part  in  black  is  the  excess  of  the  employees  over 
the  school  children.  The  shaded  part  represents  the  school  children  that  fall  below 
the  employees.  Either  the  influence  of  commercial  work,  or  the  selective  action  of  the 
store,  has  eliminated  the  grossly  inaccurate.  The  average  accuracy  of  the  group,  72 
per  cent.,  is  slightly  better  than  that  called  for  by  the  standard  scores. 
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The  results  of  this  test  have  a  bearing  also  upon  the  question  of  ac- 
curacy. In  Table  XXXVIII  and  Fig.  XXXVIII  are  given  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  individual  scores  in  accuracy  in  Test  7.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  distribution  of  the  school  children  is  a  normal  distribution  cov- 
ering the  entire  range  of  the  scale.  The  distribution  of  the  other  group, 
however,  has  been  skewed  toward  the  upper  end  of  the  scale.  Very  few 
fall  below  the  50  per  cent,  point,  84  per  cent,  of  the  group  are  included 
between  the  limits  of  50  per  cent,  and  90  per  cent,  as  compared  with  49 
per  cent,  of  the  children.  This  may  be  due  to  the  selective  action  of  the 
store  itself,  or  to  the  practice  effects  of  the  commercial  work,  or  to  both. 
In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  gross  inaccuracy  will  not  be  tolerated. 

The  range  of  variation,  however,  is  greater  than  the  writer  expected, 
and  the  average  score,  72  per  cent.,  surprisingly  low.  This  probably 
means  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  tests  were  given  emphasize 
speed,  and  as  speed  and  accuracy  are  antagonistic  the  results  show 
greater  inaccuracy  than  the  same  individuals  would  show  if  working  at 
normal  speed.  This  suggests  that  in  future  tests  of  this  character  it 
would  be  better  to  warn  the  subjects  that  in  the  longer  tests  they  should 
not  hurry,  as  accuracy  will  be  considered  as  well  as  speed. 

However,  accepting  for  speed  and  accuracy  the  average  of  this 
group  as  representative  of  the  degree  of  ability  demanded  by  the  store 
of  those  who  apply  for  positions,  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  schools  in  terms  of  this  measure.  In  Test  7,  for  instance, 
the  average  score  of  the  adult  group  was  14.4  examples  attempted  and 
10.4  examples  right.  Of  the  1,187  8B  boys  and  1,053  8B  girls  meas- 
ured, 610  or  only  51  per  cent,  of  the  one,  and  596  or  only  56  per  cent, 
of  the  other  equal  or  exceed  these  records.  On  this  basis  alone,  there- 
fore, the  store  would  reject  nearly  one  half  of  even  those  applicants 
who  had  completed  the  full  grammar  school  course. 

A  suggestive  result  is  the  close  agreement  of  the  two  distributions 
at  the  upper  limit.  It  may  well  be  that  the  extreme  accuracy  of  abso- 
lutely perfect  work  or  even  of  from  90  per  cent,  to  99  per  cent,  is  due  to 
the  possession  by  the  individual  of  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  and 
therefore  beyond  the  reach  of  training.  If  so,  however,  a  psychological 
study  of  such  individuals  might  yield  knowledge  that  would  enable  the 
school  to  train  each  individual  to  at  least  his  highest  accuracy.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  important  a  field  as  the  psychological  activities  of  the 
classroom  have  been  so  long  neglected  by  the  psychologists. 

The  most  important  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  preceding  dis- 
cussions is  that  although  the  individual  variation  shown  in  these  results 
is  of  the  same  character  as  that  found  in  the  scores  of  children,  appar- 
ently for  many  of  the  tests  the  range  of  variation  is  much  smaller. 
That  is,  a  class  of  fifty  bill  clerks,  for  example,  selected  as  of  equal 
ability  by  the  head  of  the  department  would  show  less  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  scores  made  than  a  class  of  fifty  children 
selected  as  of  equal  ability  bv  the  promotion  machinery  of  the  school. 
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The  size  of  the  different  groups  is,  of  course,  too  small  to  admit  of  any- 
valid  judgments  as  to  the  range  of  variation,  but  as  soon  as  definite  de- 
grees of  ability  are  proved  by  measurement  to  be  required  for  given 
social  and  industrial  positions,  the  lack  of  standards  which  now  exist 
in  school  work  in  arithmetic  will  be  appreciated  at  its  true  importance. 
This  test  apparently  shows  plainly  that  greater  ability  is  required  for 
some  positions  than  others,  and  that  the  degree  of  ability  is  changed  by 
practical  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  range  of  variation  that  is 
found  even  in  these  small  groups  proves  that  arithmetical  ability  is  but 
one  of  many  factors  in  determining  the  efficiency  of  an  employee.  The 
slow  inaccurate  worker,  by  conscientious  checking,  may  produce  results 
superior  to  those  of  every  other  member  of  the  force,  while  the  most 
gifted  and  best  trained  employee  as  far  as  arithmetical  ability  is  con- 
cerned may  be  utterly  unreliable  and  worthless  because  of  his  low 
ideals.  That  is,  the  supreme  work  of  the  schools  should  be  to  develop 
in  children  those  ideals  of  personal  responsibility  and  service  that  make 
for  both  growth  and  efficient  discharge  of  social  duties.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  our  schools  are  not  organized  as  yet  on  such  a  basis.  At  the 
same  time  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  efficiency  of  the  individual 
inspired  by  even  the  highest  ideals  is  conditioned  by  his  mental  equip- 
ment. If  all  the  auditors,  for  example,  were  actuated  by  the  same 
worthy  motives  it  is  extremely  probable,  in  view  of  these  results,  that 
their  relative  value  in  the  auditing  work  could  be  approximated  closely 
from  a  comparison  of  their  scores  in  these  tests.  In  other  words,  in 
this  case,  as  in  so  many  other  of  the  points  discussed  in  this  report,  the 
results  but  serve  to  prove  the  possibility  of,  and  the  need  for,  more  ex- 
tended and  more  detailed  investigations  of  the  same  kind. 

Summary 

From  the  discussions  in  this  and  in  the  preceding  section  it  should 
be  evident  that  the  teaching  of  even  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic  is 
a  much  more  complex  process  than  has  been  thought.  That  all  the  de- 
fects of  present  conditions  can  be  immediately  remedied  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  suppose.  The  methods  and  tests  used  in  this  investigation  and 
the  standards  set  represent  little  more  than  the  first  attack  upon  a  prob- 
lem that  must  engage  the  best  efforts  of  school  men  through  many  years. 
At  the  same  time  the  investigation  is  a  first  attack,  and  the  results  indi- 
cate clearly  both  that  efficiency  is  dependent  upon  a  more  complete  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  actually  happening  to  children  as  they  pass  through  our 
schools,  and  that  the  comparative  test  is  a  valuable  tool  for  educational 
investigations. 

Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  or  expedient  to  develop  "standard"  abil- 
ity in  all  children  ought  not  to  be  decided  by  opinion  but  by  trial.  The 
experience  of  the  writer  through  several  years  has  yielded  no  data  upon 
which  to  base  predictions,  either  that  present  conditions  cannot  be  changed 
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or  that  "standardization"  has  any  stultifying  effects  upon  the  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  the  strengthening  influence  of  work  undertaken  to  rem- 
edy defects  revealed  by  measurement  has  been  most  marked  and  the  re- 
sponse of  progressive  teachers  to  the  possibilities  of  clear  aims,  definite 
knowledge  of  the  defects  of  individuals,  and  a  means  of  measuring  the 
effects  of  teaching  effort  has  been  most  gratifying.  The  possibilities 
for  further  development  of  the  work  in  arithmetic  and  in  other  subjects 
seem  very  great. 


Section  VII 

Standard  Scores  in  Relation  to  Supervision  and  Administration 

Introduction — Point  of  View 

Throughout  the  preceding  sections  the  point  of  view  has  been  mainly 
that  of  the  teacher.  The  results  from  standard  tests,  however,  are  of 
importance  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  supervision  and  administra- 
tion. While  the  use  that  may  be  made  of  much  of  the  material  is  de- 
termined wholly  by  the  interests  of  the  person  considering  the  results, 
throughout  the  discussions  of  this  section  the  conclusions  emphasized 
will  be  those  of  value  to  the  principal,  supervisor,  and  superintendent. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  much  of  the  work,  particu- 
larly the  final  preparation  of  the  report,  was  done  under  conditions  of 
haste  and  pressure  that  prevented  the  close  analysis  and  study  the  writer 
had  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  to  the  data.  Only  the  grosser  features  of 
the  results  can  be  indicated  and  the  illustrations  in  this  section  are  illus- 
trations merely — suggestive  of  problems  in  need  of  study  or  indicative  of 
methods  that  might  be  used  to  advantage.  The  complete  possibilities  of 
the  data  secured  should  not  be  measured  by  such  brief  exposition  of  their 
more  salient  features. 

Measurement  of  Efl&ciency  of  Teacher 

The  active  agent  in  education  is  the  teacher.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
success  of  all  movements  for  reform,  of  all  efforts,  toward  greater  effi- 
ciency, is  absolutely  conditioned  by  the  extent  to  which  the  cooperation 
of  the  teacher  is  secured.  The  education  or  elimination  of  weak  and  in- 
capable teachers  has  heretofore  received  too  little  attention  from  school 
authorities,  probably  because  available  methods  of  judging  of  the  ability 
of  teachers  have  been  no  better  than  those  employed  in  determining  the 
fitness  for  promotion  of  the  child.  Measurement ,  of  children's  ability 
with  standard  tests,  however,  furnishes  also  a  measure  of  the  teacher's 
ability.  For  of  two  teachers  working  under  equal  conditions,  the  one 
whose  class  shows  the  greater  growth  is  the  more  able.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  no  illustration  of  this  point  can  be  given;  but  in  exactly 
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similar  fashion  a  single  test  of  a  school  will  disclose  at  once  any  grades 
within  the  school  whose  work  is  out  of  the  ordinary. 

For  instance,  Fig.  XXXIX  shows  the  graph  of  the  grade  averages 
from  one  of  the  poorer  schools  tested.  For  comparison  the  results  from  a 
Michigan  school  in  which  standard  tests  have  been  used  for  several  years 
are  also  shown.  The  irregularities  in  the  curves  of  the  New  York  school 
indicate  very  clearly  that,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth-grade  classes,  poor  work 
is  being  done.  The  curves  are  consistently  depressed  in  all  the  simple 
tests  and  in  the  others,  although  the  curve  for  examples  attempted  may 
rise,  that  for  examples  right  falls.  The  most  probable  cause  for  such 
consistent  results  is  a  poor  teacher  in  the  fifth  grade,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  in  the  school.  An  epidemic 
of  contagious  diseases  may  have  led  to  m?iny  prolonged  absences  in  these 
grades.  But  with  a  knowledge  of  conditions  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 
determine  the  exact  cause,  and,  in  the  case  of  poor  teaching,  the  curves 
form  an  impersonal  record  of  the  result  that  carries  weight  in  any  dis- 
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Fig.  XXXIX 


Graph  of  fhe  grade  averages  of  two  schools.  Heavy  lines  a  New  York  pubhc 
school ;  light  lines  a  Michigan  school  in  which  standard  tests  have  been  used  for  sev- 
eral years.  Solid  lines,  attempts ;  dotted  lines,  rights.  In  the  New  York  school  the 
irregularities  in  the  curves  are  indications  of  inefficient  copditions,  needing  attention  of 
principal  or  supervisor.  Probable  cause — able  teachers  in  fourlh  and  eighth  grades; 
poor  teachers  in  fifth  and  sixth. 
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cussion  of  the  situation  with  the  teacher  concerned.  The  knowledge 
that  the  effect  of  work  done  can  be  measured  and  compared  with  the  ef- 
fects of  similar  work  by  others  is  always  a  powerful  stimulus  for  work- 
ers in  any  field.  The  principal  that  does  not  avail  himself  of  this  use 
of  the  data,  from  comparative  tests,  misses  an  opportunity  to  check  his 
own  work;  for  it  is  distinctly  the  duty  of  the  principal  to  see  that  the 
causes  of  such  irregularities  are  removed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  problem  of  inefficient  teachers  must  be  a  serious  one  so  long  as 
they  are  continued  at  work  year  after  year.  In  a  test  of  a  large  school 
there  may  be  marked  variation  in  scores  from  class  to  class  in  the  same 
grade.  While,  as  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section,  the  actual  differ- 
ence between  the  best  and  the  poorest  classes  is  small  for  arithmetic  when 
compared  with  the  range  of  individual  variation,  the  total  effect  of  a 
poor  teacher  upon  a  class  may  be  very  bad.  In  Fig.  XL  the  upper  and 
lower  line  of  each  shaded  portion  was  made  by  plotting  the  average  of 
the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  class  in  each  grade  of  a  large  Manhattan 
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Fig.  XL 

Variation  in  the  achievement  of  classes  of  the  same  grade  and  school.  The  upper 
and  lower  boundaries  of  the  shaded  portions  were  drawn  by  plottmg  pomts  to  repre- 
sent the  grade  averages  of  the  best  and  worst  sections  of  each  half  grade  and  drawmg 
lines  through  all  the  points  of  each  kind.  The  record  of  any  class  will  fall  somewhere 
between  the  limits  for  its  grade.  The  amount  of  the  variation  shown  is  much  greater 
than  efficient  conditions  would  warrant.     From  one  of  the  best  New  York  schools. 
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school.  The  shaded  portion,  therefore,  represents  the  range  of  variation 
in  the  achievements  of  the  different  classes.  Such  conditions  are  inde- 
fensible from  the  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  but  serve  to  emphasize 
the  impossibility  of  controlling  conditions  without  standard  measures  of 
results. 

Comparison  of  Schools 

Such  general  graphs  of  grade  averages  can  be  used  to  compare  the 
results  from  schools  in  which  different  methods  are  employed.  Previous 
mention  has  been  made  of  the  inclusion  in  the  test  of  schools  examined 
of  two  high  schools,  one  a  general  high  school  and  the  other  a  commer- 
cial high  school.  The  results  from  the  tests  in  these  schools  afiford  a 
basis  for  interesting  illustrative  comparisons,  although  the  data  are  in- 
sufficient, and  the  conditions  of  the  comparisons  too  crude,  to  warrant 
any  final  statement. 

The  results  are  presented  graphically  in  Fig.  XLI,  boys  and  girls 
separately.  The  curves  for  boys  are  drawn  at  the  left  of  each  plot, 
those  for  girls  at  the  right.  In  Tests  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8  the  results  in 
attempts  are  shown  in  the  upper  part  of  the  figure;  rights  below.    The 
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Fig.  XLI 

Comparison  of  a  general  and  a  commercial  high  school.  Solid  line,  general  high 
school;  dotted  line,  commercial  high  school.  Lines  at  the  left,  bovs ;  at  the  right, 
girls;  lines  above  in  Tests  6,  7,  and  8,  attempts;  below,   rights. 
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-grade  averages  from  the  general  high  school  are  represented  by  the  full 
lines ;  f rorn  the  commercial  high  school  by  dotted  lines.  The  pupils  were 
examined  in  their  "official  class,"  and,  while  these  do  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  grades  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  they  do  so  more  closely  than  to  any 
other  classification  that  could  be  adopted.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arith- 
metical abilities  of  boys  in  the  first  term  of  the  commercial  high  school 
are  in  many  tests  superior  to  those  in  the  corresponding  classes  of  the 
general  high  school,  although  this  is  not  true  of  the  girls.  So  far  as 
differences  in  the  work  of  the  two  schools  can  be  observed,  the  work  of 
the  commercial  high  school  produces  marked  differences  only  in  the  addi- 
tion and  subtraction  speed  tests  and  in  Test  7. 

Since,  at  the  time  the  tests  were  given,  the  9A  classes  had  had  but 
two  months'  work  in  the  commercial  high  school,  this  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  boys  electing  the  commercial  work  have  relatively  a  higher 
initial  ability  in  the  fundamentals  than  those  who  elect  the  general  high 
school  work.  This  difference  should  be  kept  in  mind  during  the  discus- 
sion which  follows. 

A  measure  for  comparing  the  work  done  by  two  schools  is  sadly 
needed  in  educational  discussion,  and  comparative  tests  and  standard 
scores  furnish  such  a  measure.  If  the  number  of  children  per  hundred 
reaching  or  exceeding  a  standard  score  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is 
compared  with  similar  data  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  differences  show 
the  actual  effects  produced  by  the  teaching  effort. 

In  the  present  instance,  of  course,  ho  measures  of  growth  are  at  hand, 
but  in  Table  XXXIX  is  given  by  grades  for  these  two  schools  the  num- 
ber of  children  per  hundred  who  equal  or  exceed  the  standard  scores  in 
Tests  7  and  8,  boys  and  girls  separately ;  also  the  differences  between  the 
results  for  each  grade  and  sex.  As  these  two  tests  represent  the  most 
important  tests,  as  well  as  those  in  which  the  greatest  and  least  differ- 
ences occur,  they  afford  a  good  basis  for  judging  how  far  the  effects  of 
the  two  courses  differ. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  commercial  high  school  course  affects  boys 
more  than  girls.  In  Test  7,  attempts,  the  differences  for  boys  are  prac- 
tically constant,  and  for  girls  decrease.  In  other  words,  the  boys  in  the 
commercial  high  school  show  no  greater  development  in  speed  of  work 
than  they  would  have  done  had  they  taken  the  other  course,  while  the 
girls  show  less.  In  accuracy  there  is  quite  a  gain.  Half  of  the  boys  and 
a  third  of  the  girls  are  more  accurate  than  they  would  have  been  had 
they  not  taken  commercial  work.  For  all  the  results  in  Test  8  the  dif- 
ferences are  insignificant.  In  other  words,  the  differences  in  the  effect 
of  the  work  of  the  two  schools  are  slight. 

The  results  seem  very  remarkable.  That  boys  in  a  general  high 
school  in  which  arithmetic  is  not  a  part  of  the  course  should  so  nearly 
hold  their  own  with  boys  in  a  commercial  high  school,  engaged  in  con- 
stant practical  work — bookkeeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  etc.— and  pre- 
paring for  a  commercial  Hfe,  seems  very  strange;  especially  in  view  of 
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the  inaccuracy  and  low  scores  shown  by  many  in  both  schools.  The  ir- 
regularities in  the  curves  are  not  an  indication  of  desirable  conditions, 
and  the  lack  of  growth  in  reasoning  power  is  not  encouraging.  In  the 
lower  schools  unsatisfactory  achievements  in  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic may  possibly  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  crowded  courses  and 
more  important  work;  but  that  such  conditions  are  not  changed  during 
the  period  of  preparation  for  commercial  life  is  not  favorable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  work  of  the  commercial  courses.  It  may  well  be,  however, 
that,  as  long  as  unsatisfactory  conditions  prevail  in  the  elementary  school, 
nothing  better  is  possible  in  the  higher  school.  Evidence  is  not  want- 
ing that  the  early  grades  are  the  critical  periods  in  the  mastery  of  fund- 
amental habits.  At  any  rate,  there  are  here  many  questions  in  urgent 
need  of  investigation  and  study. 

Effects  of  Special  Classes 

The  gathering  of  data  from  many  schools  in  a  system  as  large  as 
that  of  New  York  brings  the  examiner  in  contact  with  many  types  of 
schools,  with  great  variations  in  method  and  administration.  How  do 
these  variations  affect  the  product? 

Quite  generally  throughout  Manhattan  segregation  of  boys  and  girls, 
either  in  separate  buildings  or  in  separate  classes  in  the  same  building, 
is  the  rule.  In  the  larger  schools  of  Brooklyn  segregation  in  classes  is 
the  rule,  although  many  mixed  classes  are  formed.  In  Brooklyn  also, 
because  of  the  crowded  conditions,  there  are  many  "part-time"  classes. 
Further,  in  any  school,  there  may  be  found  classes  for  special  children, 
the  "E"  classes.  Some  principals,  however,  use  these  as  rapid  advance- 
ment classes ;  others  by  their  own  testimony  as  ungraded  classes  for  the 
mentally  dull.  Do  these  varying  conditions  affect  the  work  of  the  chil- 
dren, and,  if  so,  how  ?  is  a  question  that  must  be  of  vital  concern  in  an 
efficient  administration  of  the  system. 

A  little  consideration  will  make  it  evident  that  the  effects  from  a 
single  cause  will  be  but  one  of  many  factors  in  the  resultant  achievement 
of  the  classes.  If  a  direct  experiment  were  undertaken  to  measure  a 
given  efifect,'care  in  the  control  of  the  conditions  of  the  experiment  could 
ehminate  the  effects  of  all  the  factors  except  the  one  being  measured.  In 
this  case,  however,  no  such  control  was  exercised,  and  judgment  as  to 
the  effect  of  any  cause  must  be  based  upon  slight  general  tendencies  ob- 
served in  the  examination  of  many  cases. 

The  general  method  of  measuring  such  a  general  tendency  is  to  de- 
termine the  relative  position  of  each  case  with  respect  to  the  average  for 
the  entire  group  and  to  combine  these  measures  of  position.  For  exam- 
ple, ninety-three  classes,  each  of  4B  grade,  were  examined.  The  average 
scores  of  these  classes  in  Test  7,  attempts,  ranged  from  one  of  six  exam- 
ples to  two  of  twelve  examples.  The  average  was  approximately  nine 
examples.     Of  these  classes,  five  were  on  part  time.     Of  these  five,  one 
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Measurement  of  resultant  tendencies ;  part-time  classes.  The  figure  shows  the 
distribution  of  93  4B  classes  in  Test  7.  Each  small  square  represents  a  class  and 
stands  in  a  position  over  the  scale  corresponding  to  the  score  of  the  class.  The  part- 
time  classes  are  shaded.  The  position  of  the  average  score  is  indicated;  also  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  average  score  and  the  score  of  each  of  the  part-time  classes. 
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had  a  score  of  six  examples,  or  3  below  the  average  (nine  examples)  of 
the  entire  ninety-three  classes.  A  second  had  a  score  of  seven  examples, 
or  two  below  the  average.  The  score  of  the  third  was  ten  examples,  or 
one  above  the  average,,  while  the  scores  of  the  remaining  two  were  each 
eleven  examples,  or  two  above.  Combining  these  measures  of  relative 
position  (—3,  —2,  +1,  +2,  +2),  the  resulting  measure  is  o.  That  is, 
the  scores  of  the  five  part-time  4B  classes  were  so  related  to  the  aver- 
age of  all  the  4B  classes  measured  that  the  score  of  any  part-time  class 
selected  at  random  was  as  likely  to  fall  above  the  average  as  below. 

These  conditions  are  represented  in  Fig.  XLII.  Each  class  is  rep- 
resented by  a  small  square  in  proper  position  with  respect  to  the  scale 
to  represent  its  score.  The  positions  of  the  average  and  of  the  part- 
time  class  in  respect  to  the  average  are  also  indicated. 

For  nine  part-time  4A  classes  the  resultant  measure  computed  in 
similar  fashion  was  — 13.  In  order  to  compare  the  effects  in  various 
grades  this  measure  was  reduced  to  an  average  amount  per  class  by 
dividing  the  —13  by  9.  The  answer,  —1.44,  shows  that  the  tendency 
of  the  part-time  classes  in  the  4A  grade  is  to  fall  below  the  average  of 
4A  classes  generally,  and  the  result  is  directly  comparable  with  other 
similar  measures  for  part-time  classes  in  other  grades. 

In  Table  XL  are  given  the  measures  of  resultant  tendencies  of 
all  the  classes  tested  by  grades  and  types  of  class.  It  will  be  noted  that 
girls'  classes  excel  all  others  slightly  in  speed,  markedly  in  accuracy. 
Mixed  classes  occupy  a  place  between  the  segregated  classes,  as  naturally 

Table  XL — Measurement,  by  Relative  Position,  of  Resultant  Tendencies 
of  Different  Types  of  Classes 

(For  explanation  of  measvire,  see  text) 
Test  7 


Grades 

BOTS' 

C1.A.SSES 

GiBLS' 

Clabbeb 

Mixed 

Classes 

Pabt-Time 

Classes 

"E" 

Classes 

No. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

No. 

Atts. 

Rta. 

No. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

No. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

No. 

Atts. 

Rta. 

4A 
4B 
5A 
5B 
6A 
6B 
7A 

25 
32 
29 
32 
34 
36 
29 
28 
28 
28 

+  .20 
+  .03 
—.27 
.00 
+  .29 

—  .44 
.00 

—  .32 
—.71 
—.04 

+  .16 
+  .19 

—  .31 
—.25 
—.26 
—.47 
—.45 

—  .11 

—  .53 

—  .04 

24 
29 
27 
30 
40 
35 
27 
28 
29 
20 

+  .42 
—.34 
.00 
+  .43 
+  .12 
+  .06 
+  .55 
—  .07 
+  .45 
+  .25 

+  .58 
+  .62 
+  .15 
+  .47 
+  .40 
+  .40 
+  .74 
+  .86 
+  .72 
+  .45 

31 
27 
29 
31 
19 
19 
20 
20 
16 
18 

+  .39 
+  .26 
.00 
+  .55 
+  .58- 
—.26 
—  .15 
+  .05 
+  .12 

+  .10 
+  .48 
—.21 
—.48 
+  .47 

—  .31 

—  .75 
+  .15 

—  .06 

9 
5 
6 
2 

—1.44 

.00 

+  .33 

+2.00 

—  .44 

—.80 

.00 

+  .50 

2 
5 
5 
5 

1 
4 

—.50 
+1.00 
+1.00 

—  .60 
+2.00 
—1.00 

-1.00' 

—  .80 
—.20 

—  .20 
—1.00 
+   .50 

7B 

8A 

8B 

+  .11  I— .06 

Average 

301 

—  .126 

—.207  289 

+  .187 

+  .539 

230 

+  .165— .08 

22 

+  .22 

—  .18 

22 

+   .32 

—  .45 
1 

The  table  shows  that  in  general  the  scores  of  girls'  classes  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  boys*^ 
classes,  the  eflfect  being  greatest  in  accuracy  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  Mixed  classes  fall  between 
the  other  two.  For  the  part-tim'e  classes,  the  results  by  grades  apparently  indicate  that  part-time,  while 
injurious  in  the  lower  grades,  is  beneficial  in  the  higher  grades.  The  small  number  of  classes  tested,  however, 
prevents  the  results  having  meaning  except  as  an  illustration  of  method.  The  "E"  classes  show  variable 
results. 
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follows.  The  effect  of  part-time  classes  is,  on  the  whole,  slightly  to- 
ward increased  scores,  but  the  sign  of  the  effect  reverses  in  going  from 
higher  to  lower  grades.  For  the  "E"  classes  opposing  usage  tends  to 
obscure  any  marked  effect.  The  resulting  tendencies  are  variable,  but, 
on  the  whole,  indicate  increased  speed  and  decreased  accuracy. 

That  the  results  have  much  value  in  themselves  is  to  be  doubted;  but 
as  indicating  a  method  and  a  field  of  work  they  are  of  great  value.  The 
differences  between  the  scores  of  boys  and  girls,^  and  the  prevalence  of 
part-time  classes  in  the  lower  grades,  make  these  subjects  important  ones 
for  further  study.  Carefully  planned  experiments  to  determine  the 
basic  facts  in  regard  to  sex  differences  should  be  carried  on  through 
several  years.  The  effects  of  part-time  and  of  other  variations  in  the 
time  allotments  should  also  be  evaluated. 

The  Effect  of  Special  Methods  of  Drill 

In  the  talks  of  the  writer  with  the  principals  of  the  various  schools 
visited  so  many  references  were  made  to  the  frequent  use  of  short 
practice  exercises  in  the  four  operations  that  it  seemed  wise  to  include 
in  the  questionnaire    sent  to  the  principals  the  following : 

"Do  you  make  use  of  'speed  tests,'  'straight  ahead'  work,  or  other 
tests  of  similar  nature  in  your  regular  work?" 

The  answers  suggested  were  : 


Ansiuers 
No— Yes 

In  Grades 

Daily 

Weekly 
Monthly 

Often 
Rarely 

.  4-A 
I4-B 

S-A 

S-B,  et( 

The  replies  received  give  information  on  this  point  for  803  classes 
of  the  903  examined.  These  data  make  possible  a  study  of  the  effects  of 
this  form  of  drill. 

The  scores  in  Test  7  of  the  803  classes  were  sorted  into  six  groups 
on  the  basis  of  the  answer  given  (daily,  weekly,  etc.)  and  the  resultant 
tendency  of  each  group  measured  following  the  procedure  given  on  page 
509.^  The  results  are  given  in  Table  XLI.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  use  of  such  special  drill  exercises  is  but  one  of  many 
important  factors  determining  final  ability.  The  resultant  effect,  if  any, 
need,  therefore,  not  be  large,  but  must  be  consistent,  to  be  significant. 
Such  a  study  can  be  made  only  where  the  number  of  classes  is  large,  as 
in  the  present  instance. 

^  See  page  528. 

^  That  is,  the  amount  and  quality  (4-  and  — )  of  the  difference  of  each  class 
average  in  Test  7,  attempts  and  rights,  from  the  average  score  for  its  grade  was 
found.  For  each  grade  and  group,  these  differences  were  combined,  both  quality  and 
amount  being  considered,  and  the  resulting  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  classes. 
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From  the  table  it  may  be  seen  that  in  general  the  use  of  practice  tests 
increases  speed  but  decreases  accuracy.  For  instance,  of  the  341  classes 
in  which  such  drills  were  said  to  be  used  daily,  185  classes  had  scores 
higher  in  number  of  examples  attempted  (speed)  than  the  average  to 
156  classes  lower  than  the  average:  the  measure  of  the  resultant  ten- 
dency being  +  .12.  In  number  of  examples  right,  however,  the  classes 
are  almost  equally  distributed  above  and  below  the  average  (+167 
to  —  177,  resultant  measure  —  -04).  For  those  schools  in  which  such 
practice  drills  are  used  once  a  week  conditions  are  exactly  reversed. 
In  speed  the  scores  fall  below  the  average  (46  to  67,  the  resultant 
measure  — .07)  and  in  accuracy  above  the  average  (+64  to  — 45; 
resultant  measure  +  .29).  For  monthly  practice  the  decrease  in  speed 
and  increase  in  accuracy  is  even  more  marked.  For  those  classes,  how- 
ever, in  which  such  practice  work  is  not  carried  out  systematically,  so 
that  the  principals  could  answer  only  "Often  or  Rarely,"  both  speed 
and  accuracy  are  low,  more  so  in  the  case  of  the  "Rarely"  than  of  the 
"Often"  group.  The  one  inconsistent  tabulation  is  for  the  group  in 
which  speed  practice  drills  are  not  used  at  all.  Both  in  speed  and  ac- 
curacy the  scores  of  these  schools  are  higher  than  the  average,  so  that 
if  the  returns  were  accepted  at  their  face  value  the  inference  would  be 
that  practice  drills  were  harmful.  These  classes,  however,  were  almost 
entirely  from  two  very  good  schools  in  the  same  section  of  the  city,  and 
the  result  is  thus  probably  due  to  some  purely  local  factor.  If  a  direct 
experiment  were  arranged  in  which  the  number  and  kinds  of  classes  in 
each  group  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  measures  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  such  a  study  would  make  very  plain  the  exact  nature 
of  the  effect  produced. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  present  data  is  that  emphasized 
repeatedly;  that  too  much  drill  is  harmful  and  that  speed  and  accuracy 
are  two  related  but  antagonistic  qualities,  to  each  of  which  attention 
must  be  given.  The  real  problem,  as  has  been  said,  is  a  problem  of 
securing  proper  balance.  Not  endless  practice  toward  maximum  achieve- 
ment, but  efficient  drill  toward  optimum  standards — drill  adjusted  in 
both  quality  and  quantity  to  individual  needs,  and  continued  only  so 
long  as  necessary  to  reach  a  definite  goal.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  standard  scores  alone  both  make  such  efficient  control  possible,  and 
provide  the  means  for  measuring  the  effects  produced. 


Effects  of  Foreign  Parentage 

In  section  V,  page  464,  of  this  report,  the  statement  was  made  that 
the  reason  for  the  inefficiency  of  the  work  in  the  schools  as  conducted 
at  present  is  the  neglect  of  the  one  basic  factor  in  education— the  in- 
herent differences  in  the  powers  and  capacities  of  individual  children. 
Many  illustrations  of  such  differences  were  given.  There  are,  however, 
other  factors  of  the  same  character  of  which  the  school  is  almost  equally 
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neglectful,  factors  which  affect  the  abilities  of  whole  groups  of  children 
and  to  whose  effects  too  little  attention  is  paid. 

A  factor  of  this  character  is  foreign  parentage.  The  child  from  a 
home  in  which  no  English  is  spoken,  whose  practice  in  reading  and 
speaking  the  vernacular  is  limited  to  the  exercises  of  the  classroom,  is 
handicapped  at  the  outset  of  his  school  work  by  such  conditions.  And 
when  to  this  is  added  the  poor  nutrition,  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
healthful  play,  and  the  sordid  influences  of  life  in  a  crowded  tenement 
that  is  the  lot  of  many  children  in  New  York  City,  it  would  seem  that 
differences  must  be  produced  that  would  necessitate  a  special  course  of 
study  that  in  time  allotments,  topics  studied,  and  emphasis  would  differ 
from  that  for  children  living  under  more  fortunate  circumstances.  The 
provision  of  "unassigned  time"  seems  to  the  writer  a  totally  inadequate 
means  of  meeting  the  situation,  but  he  has  more  than  once  in  his  visits 
to  the  schools  been  amazed  at  the  splendid  results  secured  in  the  face  of 
tremendous  odds.  He  has,  therefore,  attempted  to  measure  roughly 
the  effects  of  foreign  parentage  in  the  few  schools  in  which  80  per  cent, 
or  more  of  the  children  were  markedly  of  "Jewish,"  "Italian,"  etc.,  par- 
entage. The  study,  however,  takes  no  account  of  three  important  fac- 
tors— the  very  much  greater  effort  and  time  given  to  the  work  by  the 
teachers  in  these  schools,  the  relation  of  age  and  rate  of  promotion  to 
grade,  and  the  attitudes  and  feelings  of  the  children  themselves  as  ex- 
pressed in  school  behavior,  truancy,  mortality,  etc.  In  addition  to  these 
there  is  a  host  of  minor  factors  that  are  not  considered.  The  results, 
therefore,  merely  show  to  what  extent  the  product  of  these  schools 
differ  from  the  average  of  all  the  schools  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  -made 
to  meet  the  conditions.  The  total  effects  of  foreign  parentage  would 
probably  be  many  times  greater  than  those  shown  if  more  than  resultant 
tendencies  could  be  measured. 

For  the  comparisons,  two  "Jewish,"  one  "German,"  two  "Italiati" 
and  two  "American"  schools  were  selected  before  any  inspection  of  their 
class  averages  was  made.  The  principal's  characterization  of  the  chil- 
dren as  "80  per  cent.  Italian,"  "95  per  cent,  poor,  Russian  Jews,"  etc., 
was  accepted  as  indicating  the  degree  of  foreign  parentage.  Only 
schools  of  markedly  one  type  were  taken,  which  accounts  for  the  srnall 
number.  The  two  "American"  schools  were  chosen  as  representing 
children  of  most  favored  conditions  as  to  parentage  and  home  influ- 
ences, etc.,  of  any  examined.  The  resultant  tendencies  of  the  classes  m 
these 'schools  in  both  abstract  work  (Test  7)  and  in  reasoning  (Test  6) 
were  computed  by  grades  for  each  type  of  school  foUowmg  the  method 
indicated  elsewhere  in  this  report.^  The  resulting  data  are  given  m 
Table  XLII.  _,      ^ 

The  table  shows  some  unexpected  results.  The  American  children, 
chosen  as  representing  the  most  favored  type,  do  not  stand  high  m  either 
speed  or  accuracy  in  the  abstract  work.    Although  of  the  56  classes  30 

^  See  page  509. 
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have  scores  above  the  average  in  speed,  the  resultant  measure  is  —  .13, 
and  if  it  vi^ere  not  for  the  two  exceptional  values  in  the  5B  and  6A 
grades  the  negative  value  would  be  nearly  three  times  as  large.  In 
accuracy  36  of  the  classes  fall  below  the  average  and  the  results  are 
consistently  negative.  The  other  schools  show  results  of  closely  the 
same  quality  and  value.  So  that  while  children  of  foreign  parentage 
do  poorly  in  the  abstract  work,  their  results  are  no  worse  than  those 
of  the  American  children,  showing  that  the  language  question  may  not 
affect  this  type  of  work.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the 
German  children  bear  out  the  reputation  of  the  fatherland,  being  slow  in 
speed  (13  classes  below  the  average  to  6  above;  resultant  measure 
—  .56)  and  high  in  accuracy  (11  classes  above  to  6  below;  resultant 
measure  +  .36). 

In  reasoning,  however,  the  situation  is  quite  dififerent.  Here  the 
basic  difficulty  of  the  language  problem  allows  the  Americans  to  excel 
both  in  speed  (42  classes  above  the  average  to  15  below;  resultant 
measure  +.50),  and  in  accuracy  (35  classes  above  to  21  below;  re- 
sultant measure  +.39).  The  children  of  foreign  parents  are  consis- 
tently below  both  in  speed  (67  classes  below  to  47  above;  resultant 
measure  —  .18)  and  in  accuracy  (81  below  to  34  above;  resultant 
measure  — •39)-  Foreign  parentage  is  thus  a  handicap  sufficient  to 
lower  the  scores  of  all  the  classes  in  all  the  grades  .7  of  an  example 
(+  .50 .18)  and  (+  -39 •39)-  As  the  average  yearly  prog- 
ress in  this  test  is  but  .6  of  an  example,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  handi- 
cap is  about  equal  to  that  of  teaching  a  class  of  American  children  the 
subjects  a  year  in  advance  of  their  real  grade.  And  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  this  result  represents  merely  how  far  short  the  provisions 
made  by  the  school  authorities,  and  the  strenuous  efforts  of  the  teachers, 
come  of  meeting  the  difficulty.  It  is  in  no  way  a  measure  of  the  whole 
effect.  As  a  whole,  therefore,  the  results  show  that  this  problem,  too, 
is  one  that  needs  careful  investigation.  It  seems  probable  that  a  very 
simple  practical  course  of  study  in  Arithmetic,  based  directly  and  solely 
upon  the  social  needs  of  the  children,  would  influence  for  good  a  greater 
number  of  both  teachers  and  children  than  any  other  change  that  could 
be  as  easily  made. 

Relation  Between  Abilities 

An  entirely  different  type  of  product  results  from  the  tabulation  of 
the  individual  scores  to  determine  the  relation  between  two  given  abili- 
ties. Several  studies  of  this  sort  have  been  reported  above  in  the  discus- 
sion of  standard  scores.^  Such  determinations  of  relationships  between 
abilities  often  fvirnish  knowledge  that  aids  in  attaining  the  proper  bal- 
ance in  the  course  of  study  and  may,  therefore,  be  of  much  importance. 

Test  5,  rate  of  motor  activity,  is  a  test  that  seems  to  have  little  bear- 
ing on  school  work,  yet  quickness  of  motion  and  thought,  particularly 

^  See  page  473. 
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when  associated  with  accuracy,  is  highly  prized  in  the  ordinary  activi- 
ties of  life.  The  relation  of  the  ability  measured  in  this  test  to  certain 
of  the  other  abilities  measured  will  be  discussed. 

_  The  general  method  followed  has  been  indicated  above.  The  indi- 
vidual scores  were  sorted  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  one  test;  then 
each  group  redistributed  on  the  basis  of  their  scores  in  the  other  test. 
In  previous  tables  the  entire  distributions  were  given.  In  the  present 
section  only  the  average  score  of  each  group  in  the  second  test  will  ap- 
pear in  the  table.  The  results  should  in  every  case  be  interpreted  with 
the  wide  range  of  individual  variation  in  mind. 

Speed  in  Test  5  and  Knowledge  of  the  Tables 

The  first  relation  to  be  discussed  is  that  of  speed  to  ability  to  write 
answers  to  the  combinations.  The  data  are  given  in  Table  XLIII  and 
the  relation  shovi^n  graphically  in  Fig.  XLIII.  A  given  score  in  one 
test  is,  on  the  average,  associated  with  a  corresponding  score  in  the 
other ;  that  is,  the  habit  of  moving  the  fingers  rapidly  is  one  of  the  factors 
determining  a  person's  score  in  the  speed  tests  A  low  score,  therefore, 
may  not  mean  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  combinations. 

The  initial  decline  in  the  curve  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  actual 
scores  shown  in  the  table  are  inconsistent.  A  total  score  of  121  in  the 
four  speed  tests  means  an  average  score  of  forty  in  each.     That  116 

Table  XLIII — Relation  Between  (i)  Speed  in  Copying  Figures  (Test  5)  and 
(2)TAbility  to  Write  Answers  to  the  Fundamental  Combinations  (Tests  1-4) 


Boys 

GlKLS 

Score 

Number 

Average 

Score 

Number 

Average 

in 

Making 

in 

in 

Making 

in 

Test  5 

Score 

Tests  1-4 

Test  5 

Score 

Tests  1-4 

Over  155 

98 

236 

Over  155 

167 

227 

155 

37 

233 

155 

49 

234 

145 

113 

236 

145 

137 

231 

135 

246 

227 

135 

291 

221 

126 

979 

206 

126 

1,168 

205 

115 

1,138 

191 

116 

1,270 

190 

105 

2,175 

176 

105 

2,388 

177 

95 

2,460 

160 

95 

2,431 

161 

86 

3,013 

149 

86 

2,664 

143 

75 

1,484 

125 

76 

1,277 

129 

65 

965 

117 

65 

825 

119 

55 

474 

108 

55 

391 

120 

45 

265 

114 

45 

276 

128 

35 

66 

121 

36 

86 

138 

25 

56 

121 

26 

76 

137 

15 

60 

141 

15 

57 

140 

';2o 
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Total  Score, 
Tests  1-4. 

270 


240- 
210- 
180- 

150 

ISO 
90' 
60- 

0^ 


15 


-I- 
35 


55 


95 


115   135 


1-^ 
155 


75 

Score,  Test  5. 
Fig.  XLHI 


Relation  between  speed  in  copying  figures  and  ability  to  write  answers  in  speed 
tests  1-4.  The  abilities  are  closely  related  and  equally  so  for  boys  and  girls.  For  ex- 
planation of  the  irregularities  at  the  lower  end  of  curve,  see  text.  Solid  line,  boys; 
dotted  line,  girls. 
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(56  plus  60)  children  should  be  able  to  write  forty  answers  per  minute 
in  a  speed  test,  but  able  to  copy  less  than  thirty  figures  per  minute  in 
Test  S,  is  contradictory.  A  partial  explanation  is  that  Test  5  is  the  first 
one  given,  and  some  children  interpret  the  instruction  to  mean  that  they 
are  to  draw  their  figures  with  painstaking  care.  It  was  not  possible  to 
make  the  analysis  necessary  to  determine  whether  this  accounts  for  all 
of  the  effect  or  not. 

Speed  in  Test  5  and  Abstract  Work 

The  relation  of  speed  to  ability  in  Test  7  is  shown  in  Table 
XLIV  and  Fig.  XLIV.  The  inference  is  that  speed  in  writing  figures 
as  such  speed  is  developed  in  the  New  York  schools  is  a  factor  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  examples  attempted,  and,  to  a  much  less 
extent,  the  number  worked  correctly.     It  seems  probable  that  both  ac- 


Score,  Test  7 


15- 


10- 


5- 


I 
0 


i 


I     I     I     I     I     I    I     I     I     1     I     I 
55      75      95      105     125      145 

Score,  Test  5 
Fig.  XLIV 


15      35 


Relation  between  speed  in  copying  figures  and  speed  and  accuracy  in  abstract 
■work  (Test  7).  Solid  line,  boys;  dotted  line,  girls;  upper  line,  attempts.  Test  7;  lower 
line,  rights.  For  both,  speed  in  copying  figures  is  a  large  factor  in  the  number  of  ex- 
amples attempted,  but  a  much  smaller  factor  in  the  number  of  examples  right. 
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curacy  and  speed  need  specific  attention  in  the  schools.  Of  the  two,  ac- 
curacy, it  would  seem,  should  be  put  before  speed;  that  is  to  say,  a 
child  able  to  work  accurately  would,  upon  taking  a  business  position, 
gain  speed  from  the  daily  practice  that  is  inherent  in  all  commercial 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  the  really  vital  thing  is  to  adopt  the  method 
most  nearly  in  accord  with  the  child's  natural  development,  and  it  may 
be  more  efficient  to  develop  speed  before  accuracy.  The  results  from 
this  investigation  do  not  throw  light  upon  the  question  except  to  indi- 
cate that  speed,  as  one  of  many  factors,  has  slight  influence  in  determin- 
ing the  score  made  in  examples  right. 


Speed  in  Test  5  and  Simple  Reasoning 

The  question  of  speed  in  copying  figures  was  also  studied  in  relation 
to  speed  in  simple  reasoning.  Table  XLV  and  Fig.  XLV  show  the 
relation  between  the  scores  made  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  Tests  5  and  6. 
The  connection  between  the  two  abilities  is  evidently  closer  than  in  the 
preceding  case.  In  general  those  who  can  copy  figures  rapidly  are  able 
to  read  and  decide  the  simple  problem  with  a  corresponding  degree  of 
rapidity.  That  is,  speed  in  mental  activities  is  probably  conditioned  by 
the  inherent  organization  of  the  individual  to  the  same  degree  that  speed 
in  muscular  activity  is.  The  importance,  therefore,  of  the  school's  super- 
Table  XLV— Relation  Between  Speed  in  Copying  Figures  (Test  5)  and 
Ability  in  Simple  Reasoning  (Test  6,  Attempts) 


Boys 

GlEIiS 

Score 

Number 

Av.  Score 

Score 

Number 

Av.  Score 

in 

Making 

in  Test  6 

in 

Making 

in  Test  6 

Tests 

Score 

Attempts 

Test  5 

Score 

Attempts 

Over  155 

98 

6.6 

Over  155 

167 

6.5 

155 

37 

6.0 

155 

49 

6.6 

145 

113 

6.6 

145 

137 

6.8 

135 

246 

6.6 

135 

291 

6.4 

125 

979 

6.0 

125 

1,158 

6.1 

115 

1,138 

5.9 

115 

1,270 

5.6 

105 

2,175 

5.5 

105 

2,388 

5.3 

95 

2,460 

5.0 

95 

2,431 

4.8 

85 

3,013 

5.1 

85 

2,664 

4.4 

75 

1,484 

4.1 

75 

1,277 

3.9 

65 

965 

3.7 

65 

825 

3.7 

55 

474 

3.5 

55 

391 

3.6 

45 

265 

2.9 

45 

276 

3.5 

35 

66 

3.6 

35 

85 

3.9 

25 

56 

4.0 

25 

76 

4.0 

15 

60 

3.7 

15 

57 

4.2 
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vision  of  the  Iialiils  of  work,   formed  in  the  early  grades,  should  be 
obvious. 

Score,  Test  o 

8  1 


7  - 

6  - 
5  ' 
4 
3  ^ 


I 

0  J 


y^ 


I       I       I       V       I       I       II 

15  25      45 


65      85      105 

Score,  Test  s 
Fig.  XLV 


I        I         I       I       ^ 

125    145    /65 


Relation  between  speed  in  copying  figures  and  speed  in  simple  reasoning.     Solid 
line,  boys;  dotted  line,  girls.    For  both,  the  two  abilities  are  closely  related. 

Sex  Differences 

The  differences  in  the  resultant  tendencies  of  boys'  and  girls'  class, 
discussed  above,  together  with  the  slightly  l::'^her  averages  of  girls  over 
boys,  lead  naturally  to  the  consideration  of  the  attention  that  should  be 
paid  to  sex  differences  in  planning  the  course  of  study.  The  superiority 
of  girls  over  boys,  as  shown  by  special  tests,  differences  in  rates  of  pro- 
motion, etc.,  has  been  noticed  by  many  investigators  and  the  inference 
is  sometimes  drawn  that  school  work  is  better  adapted  to  girls  than  to 
boys.  All  such  discussions  are  based  upon  the  use  of  averages  which 
seem  to  the  writer  to  hide  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  Differences  between 
the  abilities  of  boys  and  girls  there  undoubtedly  are,  but  whether  due  to 
sex  or  to  environmental  influences  the  differences  are  too  slight  to  be 
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tI\J^^x}t-^'"'-^  ^"J"''  ?'  ^"'"''^  knowledge  goes.  For  example,  in 
XL  VI  IS  given  for  the  7B  grade  by  boys  and  girls  the  grade  aver- 
ages, and  the  distribution  of  the  individual  scores  in  Tests  ^  and  6  which, 
represent  the  extremes  in  the  amount  of  diiTerence  observed.  The  curves 
of  the  grade  averages  in  Fig.  XLVI  will  make  the  relation  between  the 
two  types  of  scores  plain. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  Test  3  the  range  of  boys:  is  100  units  of  the 
scale;  for  girls,  no  units;  that  the  superiority  of  the  girls'  average  over 
the  boys,  is  but  2.8  units.  Forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  girls  and  ^8 
■per  cent,  of  the  boys  exceed  the  average  score  made  by  the  girls  while  30 
per  cent,  of  the  girls  and  50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  have  scores  below  the 
average  score  of  the  boys.  In  reasoning  the  dififerences  are  greater 
I  he  range  of  the  boys'  score  is  sixteen  examples ;  of  the  girls',  twelve  • 
the  difiference  between  the  averae-es  of  the  two  groups,  .6  of  one  ex- 
ample. Forty-six  per  cent,  of  the  boys  and  30  per  cent,  of  the  girls 
exceed  the  average  score  made  by  the  boys,  while  40  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  55  per  cent,  of  the  girls  fall  below  the  average  score  of  the 
girls.    These  facts  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  XLVII. 

Table  XLVI— Sex  Differences  in  Average  Scores  and  in  Distributions  by 

Grades 


Grade  Averages 

Test  6 

Test  3 

Grades 

Attempts 

Rights 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

4A 

25.9 

27.7 

3.2 

3.4 

1.6 

1  6 

4B 

29.6 

31.6 

3.7 

3.7 

2.0 

1.9 

SA 

32.7 

34.4 

4.2 

4.1 

2.2 

2.1 

5B 

35.4 

37.2 

4.6 

4.7 

2.7 

2.4 

6A 

37.3 

39.6 

5.1 

4.8 

3.1 

2.7 

6B 

36. S 

40.0 

.      5.1 

5.3 

3.4 

3.0 

7A 

38.9 

41.9 

5.1 

5.4 

3.6 

3.3 

7B 

40.1 

42.9 

.';.7 

5.6 

4.2 

3.6 

8A 

43.9 

45.9 

6.0 

5.8 

4.5 

3.9 

8B 

45.6 

47.6 

6.3 

6.0 

5.0 

4.4 

9A 

42.7 

47.1 

6.4 

5.9 

5.0 

4.8 

9B 

45.4 

49.4 

5.8 

6.0 

5.0 

5.0 

lOA 

43.5 

47.2 

5.6 

6.1 

4.9 

5.2 

laB 

45.8 

48.5 

5.6 

5.9 

4.9 

4.8 

llA 

45.7 

46.3 

6.1 

5.8 

5.7 

4.5 

IIB 

50.4 

51.6 

5.5 

6.4 

4.6 

4.8 

12A 

46.1 

47.6 

6.5 

6.6 

5.3 

5.3 

12B 

49.2 

44.9 

.     6.7 

6.6 

5.8 

5.6 
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Test  3 

= 

Tebt  6 

7B  Grade 

Score 

Attempts 

Rights 

Score 

No.  Making  Score 

No.  Making  Score 

No.  Making  Score 

Boys 

Girla 

Boys 

Girls 

Boya 

Girls 

125 

115 

105 

95 

85 

75 

65 

55 

45 

35 

25 

15 

5 

..... 

■"■5 

14 

76 

130 

401 

452 

144 

11 

1 

2 

■'3 

3 

12 

12 

82 

176 

431 

363 

78 

6 

16 
15 

14 
13 
12 

11 
10 

9 
8 
7 
6 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
0 

1 

..... 

4 

7 

7 

15 

34 

59 

119 

240 

287 

238 

161 

55 

6 

1 

6 

■■3 

6 

11 

18 

21 

52 

88 

216 

273 

230 

172 

65 

6 

1 

1 

..... 

"  "e 
10 

23 
50 
110 
197 
245 
245 
201 
113 
33 

..... 

2 

4 

4 

11 

24 

61 

132 

197 

236 

273 

175 

48 

Total  No... 

1,235 

1,168 

1,235 

1,168 

1,235 

1,168 

Average 
Score. .  .  . 

40.1 

42.9 

5.7 

5.6             4.2 

1 

3.6 

In  view  of  the  extent  to  which  the  sex  groups  overlap,  the  fact  of 
a  small  difference  in  the  average  scores  of  the  groups  need  not  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  the  course  of  study.  At  the  same  time  the  fact  that 
such  differences  exist  is  proof  that  there  are  forces  at  work  of  which 
school  men  are  ignorant. 

Efficiency  of  Present  System  of  Grading 

The  whole  question  of  relative  ability  and  grading  is  an  important 
one  for  which  the  present  machinery  of  promotion  is  utterly  inadequate. 
No  better  proof  of  the  inability  of  the  school  without  objective  meas- 
urement to  grapple  successfully  with  its  problems  is  needed  than  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  if  children  were  graded  mechanically  on  an  age  basis 
alone — all  children  of  from  ten  to  eleven  years  of  age  being  put  in  the 
fourth  grade,  those  eleven  years  old  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  so  on — the 
grades  would  be  neither  more  nor  less  variable  than  they  are  at  present 
in  respect  to  the  fundamental  abilities  of  arithmetic.  The  data  upon 
which  this  statement  is  based  will  be  found  in  Table  XLVII.  The  dis- 
tributions of  the  scores  of  5A  boys  and  girls  in  Test  i,  addition,  are 
given;  also  the  distributions  on  an  age  basis.  The  average  of  each 
group  is  also  given. 
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Fig.  XLVI 

Comparison  of  achievements  of  boys  and  girls  in  Speed  Test  3,  Multiplication,  and 
Test  6,  Speed  Reasoning ;  attempts  and  rights.  Solid  line,  boys ;  dotted  line,  girls. 
The  girls  exceed  the  boys  in  multiplication  and  fall  below  them  in  accuracy  of  work 
in  reasoning.  These  tests  were  chosen  as  representing  the  extreme  dififerences  in  the 
achievements  of  the  sexes.  The  amount  of  the  differences  are  insignificant.  See  Fig. 
XLVIII. 
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5  \0  15 

Score,  Test  6,  Rts. 

Fig.  XLVII 

Superiority  of  7B  boys  over  7B  girls  in  examples  right,  Test  6,  based  on  a  dis- 
tribution of  1,200  individual  scores  of  each  sex.  The  difference  between  the  two  marks 
A  is  the  difference  between  the  average  scores  of_  the  two  groups.  The  part  in  black 
represents  the  boys  higher  than  the  girls ;  the  shaded  portion,  the  girls  that  fall  below 
the  boys.    The  part  in  white  is  common  to  both  sexes. 

A  measure  of  the  variability  of  a  group  is  the  average  difference  of 
the  individual  scores  from  thfe  average  score  of  the  group.  The  average 
deviations  in  the  table  have  been  found  by  the  usual  approximate 
methods.^  For  purposes  of  comparing  the  variability  of  different  groups, 
the  per  cent,  each  average  deviation  is  of  its  own  average  will  be  used  as 
a  coefficient  of  variabihty.  Thus,  in  Table  XLVTL  the  average  deviation 
of  the  boys  is  9.4,  and  the  girls  9.9.  But  the  average  of  the  girls'  score 
is  also  larger,  49.1  to  47.6.  The  larger  average  deviation  may  not  in- 
dicate a  larger  variability,  as  the  average  has  made  a  corresponding 
change.  In  fact,  9.4  is  20  per  cent,  of  47:6,  its  average,  just  as  9.9  is 
20  per  cent,  of  its  average,  49.1.  The  two  variabilities  are,  therefore, 
the  same,  although  the  average  deviations  differ. 

In  Table  XLVII  are  also  given  for  all  the  grades  and  corresponding 
ages  and  for  boys  and  girls  the  coefficients  of  variability  of  the  scores  in 
Tests  3  and  7.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  are  remarkably  constant 
and  fully  support  the  statements  above. 

Defects  of  Course  of  Study  by  Analysis  of  Mistakes 

A  statistical  investigation  of  educational  products  can  be  made  to 
yield  data  bearing  upon  other  school  problems  of  general  importance. 
It  often  happens  that  the  practical  workings  of  a  course  of  study  in  arith- 
metic and  the  theoretical  considerations  upon  which  it  was  based  are 
widely  different.  By  analysis  and  tabulation  of  the  different  types  of 
mistakes  made,  it  is  possible  to  lay  bare  the  actual  defects  of  any  given 
course. 

'  Mental  and  Social  Measurements,   E.  L.  Thorndike,  p.  75. 
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Distribution  by  age  and  grade  to  show  variabilities.  Also  variability  of  Tests  3  and 
7  by  grades  and  ages.  The  variabiUties  given  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  part  of  the  table 
show  that  mechanical  grading  on  an  age  basis  would  not  produce  more  variable  groups  than 
now  exist  hi  the  grades.  Confirmed  for  two  tests  and  all  grades  m  the  second  part  of  the 
table.    For  explanation  of  the  measure  of  variability  used,  see  text. 


Test  1 

Variabilities 

Score 

No.  Making 

Soon 

5A 

No.  Making 

Score 
11.5Yr3.01d 

Boys 

Girls 

4A 

4B 

Years 
10.5 

4A 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

4B 

Years 
10.5 

125 

115 

105 

95 

2 

'"3 

15 

43 

197 

317 

498 

237 

46 

4 

1 

2 

1 

3 

5 

22 

47 

216 

378 

475 

223 

31 

2 

1 

1 

3 

53 

120 

420 

599 

681 

327 

81 

5 

1 

1 

1 

14 

15 

101 

166 

429 

579 

632 

239 

47 

2 

1 

Test  3-/- :■  ■■ 

27% 
55 

47 

27% 

24 

47 

11% 
28 

43 

27% 

22 

44 

45 

85 
75 
65 

Test  3-,-;:.- • 
T-'^JRts!- 

5A 

5B 

Years 
11.5 

5A 

5B 

Years 
11.5 

55 
45 
35 
25 

24% 

26 

45 

24% 

21 

40 

22 
46 

25% 

22 

42 

36 

23 
43 

15 
5 

Test  3-,-;  •  ■  ■ 

6A 

6B 

Years 
12.5 

6A 

6B 

Years 
12.5 

::' 

23% 

22 

39 

20 
40 

22% 

21 

42 

25% 
21 
,      36 

24% 

18 

36 

2S% 
22 

39 

Test  3-,-;;;- 
T-t7{Atts. 

7A 

7B 

Years 
13.5 

7A 

7B 

Years 
13.5 

23% 

20 

32 

23% 

18 

31 

26% 
40 

22% 
29 

20% 
31 

22% 

Totals 

1,363 

1,403 

2,294 

2,227 

34 

Test  3-  •;:;■ 
T-*7{Rts" 

8A 

8B 

Years 
14.5 

8A 

8B 

Average 

47.6 

49.1 

50.1 

53.3 

Years 
14.5 

Av.  Dev.  . . . 

9.4 

9.9 

11.2 

11.1 

21% 

18 

32 

20% 

15 

26 

20 
38 

19% 

16 

30 

19% 

15 

27 

21% 

Var.  . .      . 

20*% 

9n£K. 

9.9.0/. 

9I1(^ 

37 

__ 

A 

1 

_^ 

_ 

'"1 

Table  XLVm— Analysis  of  Mistakes, 

Test  7 

Total 

Mistakes 

Mistakes 

Mistakes 

Number 

Number  of 

Total 

Due  to 

Due  to 

IN  Use  of 

of 

Examples 

Number 

Carelessness 

Copying 

Combinations 

Grades 

Papers 
Scored 

Attempt- 
ed 

of 
Errors 

Made 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

No. 

Per  Cent. 

4A 

95 

875 

435 

52 

12% 

53 

12% 

213 

49% 

4B 

67 

398 

273 

45 

16 

21 

8 

160 

58 

5A 

75 

730 

312 

39 

13 

24 

8 

201 

64 

5B 

62 

626 

308 

27 

9 

26 

8 

107 

35 

6A 

89 

1,083 

430 

48 

11 

40 

9 

220 

51 

6B 

98 

1,111 

379 

50 

13 

44 

12 

176 

46 

7A 

67 

890 

290 

39 

13 

36 

12 

153 

53 

7B 

57 

723 

216 

36 

17 

21 

10 

104 

48 

8A 

104 

1,545 

404 

49 

12 

16 

4 

206 

50 

8B 

57 

872 

160 

19 

12 

19 

12 

80 

50 
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Abstract  Work 

In  Table  XLVIII  such  a  tabulation  of  the  mistakes  made  in  the  papers 
in  Test  7  from  two  schools  is  presented.  The  types  of  mistakes  given 
are  those  of  carelessness  (bringing  down  the  wrong  figure  in  division, 
placing  a  partial  product  under  the  wrong  figure  in  multiplication,  etc.)  ; 
those  of  copying  (writing  678  as  687) ;  and  those  due  to  a  mistake  in 
the  fundamental  combinations.  An  inspection  of  the  table  will  show 
that  conditions  do  not  improve  from  grade  to  grade;  that,  in  Test  7, 
half  of  the  mistakes  are  due  to  lack  of  complete  mastery  of  the  tables, 
one-eighth  of  the  mistakes  to  carelessness,  and  one-twelfth  to  copying; 
the  rest  are  scattered.  Systematic  training  in  rapid  checking  of  work 
done  would  do  much  to  eliminate  carelessness  in  copying ;  the  remedy  for 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  tables  has  been  discussed  before. 

Mistakes  due  to  carrying  are  another  important  type  of  mistake.  The 
measure  of  the  eflfect  of  carrying  is  possible  since  the  first  four  examples 
involve  no  carrying,  while  the  second  four  do.  Table  XLIX  gives  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  number  of  children  completing  both  examples  of 
the  pairs  i  and  5,  2  and  6,  etc.,  and  the  number  getting  each  right.  The 
difference  in  the  accuracy  (per  cent,  of  examples  right)  for  each  example 
of  a  pair  measures  the  effect  of  the  carrying. 

Table  XLIX — ^Analysis  of  Results  in  Test  7 
Effect  of  "Borrowing  and  Carrying"  on  Accuracy 


Addition 
Examples 
1  and  5 


Subtraction 
Examples 
2  and  6 


Multiplication 
Examples 
3  and  7 


Division 
Examples 
4  and  8 


No.  Attempting  Both 

No.  Right 

Accuracy 

Difference 


731 


471 
64  f 


492 

67% 


717 
548      I 
76  S7  I 
19^7, 


408 


680 
459  318 

%T^c  I      47% 
20% 


447 
309      I    163 
69%  I      36% 
33% 


The  negative  score  in  addition  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
lower  grades,  many  children  did  not  work  the  two  parts  of  the  first 
example  separately  as  planned  and,  therefore,  did  not  get  the  right  an- 
swer; the  effect  of  the  carrying  in  addition  is  slight.  The  effect  is 
greater  and  equal  for  subtraction  and  multiplication,  and  greatest  in 
division,  where  the  example  with  carrying  is  approximately  twice  as 
hard  as  that  of  equal  length  without  carrying,  judging  by  the  accuracy 
of  work  in  each  case.  This  suggests  that  long  division  is  the  best  medium 
for  practice  work  to  correct  this  defect,  as  all  the  other  operations  are 
involved.    The  effect  of  carrying  is  large,  decreasing  the  accuracy  nearly 
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one-half  in  division,  for  instance,  and  one-fourth  in  subtraction.  Why 
this  should  be  so  IS  not  known,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  so  explains  why 
mere  drill  on  the  tables  will  not  of  itself  necessarily  increase  accuracy 

Reasoning  Work,  Test  6 

•The  reasoning  tests  offer  a  fruitful  field  for  such  analytical  work 
as,  at  present,  probably  no  other  phase  of  work  in  arithmetic  is  so  poorly 
organized  or  rests  upon  such  a  slight  foundation  of  knowledge  The 
rapid  analysis  and  solution  of  simple  oral  problems  which  is  being  advo- 
cated at  the  present  time  by  many  educational  authorities  is  closely  simi- 
lar to  the  work  of  Test  No.  6,  Speed  Reasoning.  Is  such  work  of  ad- 
vantage? Will  the  ability  "transfer"  to  Test  No.  8  the  longer  two-step 
reasoning  problems  ?  &  r 

The  answer  is  given  in  Table  L  and  Fig.  XLVIII,  where  the  re- 
lation between  scores  on  the  basis  of  examples  right  in  Test  6  and 
Test  8  is  presented  as  other  relations  between  abilities  have  been  in  pre- 
vious discussions.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  two  curves  steadily  rise  ex- 
cept at  the  extreme  end  where  the  cases  are  too  few  to  be  significant. 
The  two  abilities,  therefore,  are  directly  related,  and  the  ability  to  solve 
two-step  problems  is  a  function  of  the  ability  to  decide  readily  the  opera- 
tion to  be  used  in  simple  situations.  In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  probable 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  various  phases  of  mental  arithmetic  and  rapid 
work  in  a  simple  reasoning  would  materially  strengthen  the  work  in 
reasoning.  Indeed,  for  some  teachers,  the  test  itself  furnished  the  only 
hint  needed,  and,  in  many  schools,  letters  from  the  principals  show  that 
greater  emphasis  was  at  once  given  to  this  phase  of  the  work. 

Table  L 

Relation  Between  Accuracy  in  Speed  Reasoning  (Test  6,  Rts.)  and  Accuracy 
in  Reasoning  (Test  8,  Rts.)  t,,, 


Boys 

GiBLS 

Score 

Number 

Average 

Score 

Number 

Average 

m 

Making 

in 

in 

Making 

m 

Tests 

Score 

Teste 

Tests 

Score 

Teste 

8 

S 

7 

4 

5.0 

7 

5 

4.3 

6 

19 

8.3 

6 

11 

4.4 

5 

56 

6.1 

5 

48 

6.3 

4 

260 

6.0 

4 

170 

5.5 

3 

830 

5.0 

3 

631 

5.0 

2 

2,241 

4,3 

2 

1,802 

4.1 

1 

3,930 

3.5 

1 

3,947 

3.4 

0 

6,289 

2.3 

0 

6,928 

1.9 
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Score,  Test  6. 


0/2^^45678 

Score,  Test  8. 

Fig.  XLVin 

Relation  between  ability  in  speed  reasoning  and  ability  to  work  reasoning  prob- 
lems. (On  basis  of  scores  of  examples  right  in  Tests  6  and  8.)  One  ability  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  analysis  of  the  mistakes  in  Test  6  furnishes  some  of  the  infor- 
mation so  badly  needed  for  a  proper  organization  of  teaching  effort  in 
reasoning.  In  Table  LI  are  given  by  grades  the  results  from  the  anal- 
ysis of  mistakes  in  the  first  four  examples  in  730  papers  from  two  schools. 
These  cover  the  four  operations  and  the  analysis  is  limited  to  the  four 


Table  LI — ^Analysis  of  Accuracy  in  Speed  Reasoning  by  Grades  and 

Operation,  Test  6 


EXAMFLB    1 

Multiplication 

EXAUPLE   2 

Addition 

EXAUFLB   3 
SUBTBACnON 

EXAUPLE  4  > 
DiVIBION 

Gbadbb 

Atts. 

Rts. 

Percent. 

of 

Aco. 

Att3. 

Rts. 

Percent. 

of 

Aco. 

Atts. 

Rts. 

Percent. 

of 

Aco. 

36 
30 
39 
49 
43 
68 
77 
71 

Atts. 

Rts. 

Percent. 

of 

Aco. 

4A 
4B 
5A 
SB 
6A 
6B 
7A 
7B 
8A 
SB 

87 
67 
75 
65 
88 
65 
67 
67 
102 
57 

45 
43 
63 
61 
65 
46 
60 
60 
92 
60 

if" 

84 
78 
74 
71 
76 
88 
90 
88 

85 
64 
62 
58 
87 
65 
66 
57 
101 
57 

38 
18 
28 
22 
38 
31 
34 
38 
76 
45 

28 
45 
38 
44 
48 
61 
67 
75 
79 

67 
61 
66 
57 
85 
63 
63 
67 
102 
56 

13 
12 
20 
17 
33 
31 
27 
33 
79 
40 

41 
29 
36 
43 
73 
60 
67 
66 
92 
51 

14 
20 
19 
28 
52 
44 
41 
46 
83 
49 

53 

65 
71 
88 
72 
80 
90 
96 

Total 

730 

555 

76 

702 

368 

SI 

657 

305 

46 

628 

396 

76 
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Fig.  XLIX 

examples  because,  as  will  be  seen  from  inspection  of  the  number  of  ex- 
amples attempted,  not  many  children  below  the  seventh  grade  complete 
the  four  examples. 

The  results  are  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  XLIX.  It  will  be  noted  that, 
in  addition,  the  curve  rises  from  a  low  accuracy  in  the  early  grades  to 
a  final  accuracy  of  75  per  cent.  The  subtraction  curve  is  closely  the 
same  but  more  irregular.  The  curve  for  multiplication  rises  rapidly  to 
a  high  value  in  the  5 A  grade,  steadily  declines  through  the  three  grades 
following,  then  rises  rapidly  to  a  maximum.  The  curve  for  division  fol- 
lows somewhat  the  same  course.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  irreg- 
ularities of  these  curves  are  due  to  the  small  number  of  papers  exam- 
ined. The  excellence  of  a  good  class  or  teacher  could  change  the  aver- 
ages materially.  The  only  safe  inference  is  that  judgments  of  the  opera- 
tion to  be  used  are  more  difficult  in  the  addition  and  subtraction  situa- 
tions in  reasoning  than  in  the  multiplicatiori  and  division  situations.  As 
the  difficulty  most  often  noticed  by  the  teacher  is  the  confusion  of  mul- 
tiplication and  division  situations,  this  result  will  be  a  surprise  to  many; 
but  it  is  fully  confirmed  by  an  analysis  of  the  different  variations  pos- 
sible in  addition-subtraction  examples  as  compared  with  those  in  the 
multiplication-division  problems. 

In  this  connection  a  further  analysis  of  mistakes  is  interesting.     In 
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Table  LII — ^Analysis  of  Errors  in  Speed  Reasoning,  Examples  1-4 
Arithmetic — Test  No.  6.        Speed  Test— Reasoning 

1.  The  children  of  a  school  gave  a  sleigh-ride  party.     There  were  9  sleighs  used,  and 
each  sleigh  held  30  children.     How  many  children  were  there  in  the  party? 

2.  Two  school-girls  played  a  number  game.     The  score  of  the  girl  that  lost  was  57  points 
and  she  was  beaten  by  16  points.     What  was  the  score  of  the  girl  that  won? 

3.  A  girl  counted  the  automobiles  that  passed  a  school.     The  total  was  60  in  two  hours. 
If  the  girl  saw  27  pass  the  first  hour  how  many  did  she  see  the  second? 

4.  On  a  playground  there  were  five  equal  groups  of  children  each  plajong  a  different 

game.     If  there  were  75  children  altogether,  how  many  were  there  in  each  group? 


Operation  Substituted 

Total 
Number 

of 
Errors 

AnniTioN 

SOBTBACTION 

MOLTIPLICATION 

Division 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Per  Cent, 
of  Total 
Errors 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Per  Cent. 

of  Total 
Errors 

Number 

of 

Cases 

Percent, 
of  Total 
Errors 

Number 
of 

Cases 

Percent, 
of  Total 
Errors 

No.  1— 

Multiplication.  .  . . 
No.  2— 

175 
334 
352 
133 

57 

85 
30 

33 

Hi 
23 

10 

179 

.... 

20 

6 
54 

15 

70 

137 

83 

21 
39 
62 

108 

85 

130 

62 
W 

No.  3— 

Subtraction 

No.  47-; 

37 

Table  LII  are  given  the  first  four  problems  of  the  test  and  an  analysis 
of  the  character  of  the  errors  made.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  as  the 
problems  are  stated,  the  conventional  "cues"  are  avoided.  Each  prob- 
lem presents  a  situation  in  detail.  Then  a  question  is  asked,  the  answer 
to  ,which  can  be  made  only  by  those  who  have  grasped  the  relations  ex- 
isting between  the  different  quantities  involved.  Thus  the  question  in 
the  first  example — How  many  children  were  there  in  the  party? — does 
not  indicate  in  itself  in  any  way  the  operation  to  be  used ;  is  of  the  same 
form  as  the  question  used  in  the  sixteenth  example,  for  instance,  where 
the  operation  to  be  used  is  division.  So  for  the  other  examples.  The 
second  example  is  undoubtedly  more  difficult  than  the  others  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  words  "lost,"  "beaten,"  which  are  often  "cues"  for 
subtraction. 

The  analysis  of  mistakes  shows  that,  for  multiplication,  the  first 
problem,  six  children  out  of  ten  substituted  division.  This  confusion  of 
ideas  is  familiar  to  all  teachers  of  arithmetic,  and  is  another  indication 
of  the  need  for  a  constructive  analysis  of  the  whole  problem  of  teaching 
reasoning  in  arithmetic.  Of  the  remaining  four  children,  three  "guessed" 
addition  and  one  subtraction. 

For  addition,  problem  two,  five  children  out  of  ten  failed  to  grasp 
the  true  situation  and  responded  to  the  stimuli  "lost"  and  "beaten." 

The  subtraction  problem,  number  three,  was  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  all,  probably  because  of  language  difficulty.     The  "guesses"  di- 
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vide  almost  equally  between  the  other  three  operations — addition,  the  re- 
verse, receiving  even  less  than  the  other  two. 

In  the  division  problem,  for  two-thirds  of  the  children  confusion  with 
multiplication  occurred,  as  in  example  one. 

Such  results,  although  not  final,  owing  to  the  small  number  of  exam- 
ples and  papers  analyzed,  are  typical  of  the  confusion  that  exists  in  the 
minds  of  many  children.  The  idea  that  this  must  necessarily  be  so  should 
not  be  entertained  for  a  moment.  It  is  caused  wholly  by  vagueness  of 
aim  and  by  ignorance  of  the  true  relation  between  the  essential  elements 
of  the  subject. 

Reasoning  Work,  Test  8 

The  results  from  the  other  reasoning  test,  No.  8,  are  susceptible  of 
the  same  sort  of  analysis.  The  data  for  accuracy  are  given  for  the  first 
two  problems  separately  in  Table  LIII  and  in  Fig.  L.  The  differ- 
ence between  these  two  problems  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  second  contains 
numbers  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  result  desired,  so  the  child 
is  called  upon  to  pick  out  the  quantities  that  are  significant  for  the  ques- 
tion asked.  The  effect  of  this  need  for  selection  is  to  decrease  the  accu- 
racy approximately  a  constant  amount  for  grades  6,  y,  and  8.  The  rela- 
tive difficulty  of  problems  involving  such  selection  varies  from  "many 
times"  to  "one  and  one-half  times  as  hard"  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  development  curve  of  accuracy  for  the  first  example  seems  sat- 
isfactory, but  a  comparison  of  the  average  score  of  the  8B  grade  in 
this  test  with  half  the  average  scores  in  Test  7  (the  time  allowance  in 
Test  7  was  twice  that  of  Test  8)  will  show  that  the  reasoning  problems 
are  more  than  twice  as  difficult  as  measured  by  the  number  attempted  or 
completed   correctly   in   a  given   time.     The   data   are  given   in  Table 

Table  LIQ — Comparison  of  Accuracy  of  Work  by  Grades  in  Case  of  First 
Two  Problems  of  Test  No.  8 


Pboblem  1 

Pboblem  2 

Difference 

in  per 

Grades 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Cent,  of 

Attempts 

Rights 

of 
Accuracy 

Attempts 

Rights 

of 
Accuracy 

Accuracy 

4A 

94 

5 

5 

76 

0 

0 

5 

4B 

66 

8 

12 

48 

1 

2 

10 

5A 

73 

28 

38 

56 

6 

11 

27 

5B 

58 

15 

26 

47 

6 

13 

13 

6A 

87 

49 

56 

64 

20 

31 

25 

6B 

98 

62 

63 

85 

22 

26 

37 

7A 

67 

41 

61 

50 

14 

28 

33 

7B 

53 

36 

68 

42 

17 

40 

28 

8A 

101 

78 

77 

So 

45 

53 

24 

8B 

56 

48 

86 

42 

24 

57 

29 
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Grades. 

Fig.  L 

Comparative  accuracy  of  first  two  problems  in  Test  8,  Reasoning.  Solid  line,  No. 
I ;  dotted  line,  No.  2.  The  second  problem  contains  several  numbers  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  result  desired.  The  element  of  selection  in  the  second  problem  causes 
(in  grades  6 — 8)  a  decrease  in  accuracy  of  nearly  30  per  cent. 


LIV.  As  the  actual  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  each  example 
of  Test  8  is  the  same  as  that  of  Test  7,  the  decrease  in  amount  of 
work  done  is  due  wholly  to  the  reasoning.  The  reading  involved  in 
reasoning  problems  is  not  a  large  factor  in  the  difference.  An  able  per- 
son should  work  at  the  same  rate  in  the  two  tests  and  the  ratio  based  upon 
the  Standard  Scores  is  1.4.  That  is,  the  relation  of  the  reasoning  work 
to  the  abstract  work  in  the  New  York  schools,  as  measured  by  these 
tests,  is  but  61  per  cent,  of  the  relation  called  for  in  the  Standard  Scores. 
An  analysis  of  the  mistakes  made  in  Test  8  yields  important  infor- 
mation. In  Table  LV  are  given  the  data  from  a  comparative  analysis 
of  mistakes  in  Examples  i  and  2.  For  Example  i  the  results  for  four 
types  of  mistakes  are  given.  T  means  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what 
the  child  was  trying  to  do,^that  the  example  was  totally  wrong;  F  indi- 
cates a  mistake  in  the  computations;  S,  a  mistake  of  substituting  one 
operation  for  another,  and  M,  carelessness.    For  Example  2,  L  is  added 
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Table  LIV — Comparison  of  8B  Grade  Averages  in  Tests  7  and  8 


Attempts 

Rights 

Boys 

Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

Test  7,  12  minutes 

15.9 
7.9 
3.8 

16.3 
8.1 
3.4 

10.5 
5.2 

2.4 

11  1 

6  minutes  (computed) .  . 
Tests,    6  minutes 

5.5 
2.1 

Ratio 

2  1 

9.  A 

2  2 

9  fi 

Standard  Ratio 

1  F, 

1  3 

for  mistakes  in  which  the  child  has  used  all  the  numbers  in  the  problem, 
or  has /Selected  the  wrong  numbers. 

^  The  results  show  that  some  progress  in  reasoning  is  made.  The  num- 
ber of  mistakes  that  cannot  be  analyzed  decreases  rapidly  and  tends  to 
disappear.  The  same  is  true  of  mistakes  due  to  use  of  the  wrong  opera- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  mistakes  in  work  are  fairly  constant,  al- 
though on  a  per  cent,   basis  the   relative  number  increases.    It  must 


Table  LV — ^Analysis  of  Mistakes  in  Test  8,  Reasoning 

ExAMFLi:   1 


T 

F 

S 

M 

L 

Total 

TOTALLT 

Mistakes 

Mistakes 

Mistakes 

Mistakes 

Erkors 

Misun- 

IN Com- 

IN Sub- 

IN Care- 

IN 

Grades 

TEMPTS 

Made 

derstood 

putation 

stitution 

lessness 

Selection 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

Num- 

Per 

ber 

Cent. 

ber 

Cent. 

ber 

Cent. 

ber 

Cent. 

ber 

Cent. 

ber 

Cent. 

4A 

94 

89 

95 

57 

64 

10 

11 

8 

9 

3 

3 

4B 

66 

66 

100 

14 

21 

13 

20 

29 

44 

2 

3 

5A 

73 

47 

64 

10 

21 

11 

23 

19 

40 

0 

0 

5B 

58 

48 

82 

6 

10 

20 

42 

13 

27 

4 

8 

6A 

87 

38 

44 

8 

21 

13 

34 

9 

24 

i 

3 

6B 

98 

39 

40 

4 

10 

25 

64 

4 

10 

2 

5 

7A 

67 

28 

42 

5 

18 

11 

39 

3 

11 

4 

14 

7B 

53 

16 

30 

2 

12 

11 

69 

1 

6 

1 

6 

8A 

101 

23 

23 

6 

26 

14 

61 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8B 

56 

10 

18 

1 

10 

7 

70 

1 

10 

1 

10 

4A 
4B 
5A 
SB 
6A 
6B 
7A 
7B 
8A 
8B 


76 
48 
56 
47 
64 
85 
50 
42 
85 
42 


77 
51 
53 
47 
46 
69 
•40 
28 
45 
24 


101 
106 
95 
100 
72 
81 
80 
66 
53 
57 


Example  2 


71 

92 

^     0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

97 

53 

3 

6 

2 

4 

1 

2 

15 

31 

27 

51 

1 

2 

3 

6 

0 

0 

21 

40 

15 

32 

5 

11 

9 

19 

1 

2 

16 

34 

22 

48 

4 

9 

3 

7 

2 

4 

14 

30 

09, 

32 

12 

17 
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12 

1 

1 

24 

35 

11 

27 

5 

12 

7 

17 

2 

5 

14 

35 

q 

32 

5 

18 

2 

7 

2 

7 

9 

32 

13 

29 

11 

24 

4 

9 

3 

7 

13 

29 

2 

8 

3 

12 

5 

21 

1 

4 

12 

50 
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not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  accuracy  is  low  in  this  work,  for,  on 
the  basis  of  computations  alone,  the  accuracy  of  work  is  higher  than  in 
Test  7.  The  reason  for  this  is  probably  (i)  the  greater  time  and  care 
given  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  examples,  and  (2)  the 
slower  rate  at  which  the  examples  were  worked. 

In  the  results  from  example  number  2,  the  decrease  in  the  per  cent,  of 
mistakes  that  could  not  be  analyzed  is  accompanied  by  an  inverse  change 
in  the  number  of  mistakes  in  selection;  that  is,  the  children  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  getting  the  problem  right,  although  the  change  represents  a  step 
in  advance.  The  ability  to  make  the  selective  judgment  called  for  in  the 
example  seems  to  the  writer  an  important  one;  the  perception  of  rela- 
tion and  the  selection  of  material  related  to  a  given  purpose  are  so  much 
higher  forms  of  mental  activity  than  mere  I'esponse  to  stimulus.  Judged 
by  the  number  of  mistakes  made,  little  increase  in  ability  of  this  sort  is 
made  in  these  schools.  It  should  be  evident,  therefore,  that  very  many 
problems  worthy  of  study  are  to  be  found  in  the  reasoning  work. 

Value  of  Life  Histories 

As  the  final  illustration  of  this  section.  Fig.  LI  is  presented — the 
graph  of  the  records  of  three  individuals  of  the  same  class  measured  re- 
peatedly with  the  same  test  (Test  3,  multiplication)  and  under  the  same 
conditions  through  three  school  years.  The  importance  of  such  "life 
histories"  in  making  plain  the  play  of  the  hidden  forces  that  are  con- 
stantly modifying  the  results  of  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  To  one  who  knows  the  children,  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  worked,  the  curves  in  the  figures  are  full  of 
meaning.  If  the  lives  of  even  a  small  number  of  children  could  be 
closely  studied,  from  the  earliest  school  years  through  to  maturity,  the 
gain  in  scientific  knowledge  of  the  factors  making  for  individual  ef- 
ficiency would  be  very  great. 

In  the  figure,  A,  B,  and  C  are  the  curves  of  three  girls  of  very 
different  types.  A  is  a  healthy,  vigorous  girl,  as  strong  mentally  as 
physically,  a  natural  leader,  whether  in  intellectual  work,  in  play,  or  in 
mischief.  Her  school  marks  are  usually  high.  B  is  less  vigorous  physi- 
cally, but  more  conscientious,  a  good  student,  but  not  brilliant,  passive 
and  amiable,  but  not  aggressive.  C  in  health,  vigor,  and  possibihties 
seems  the  equal  of  A,  but  in  her  lack  of  responsiveness  to  school  condi- 
tions and  to  her  teacher's  efforts,  in  her  laziness,  her  general  smartness 
and  industry  in  inventing  excuses  and  methods  of  avoiding  assigned 
tasks,  in  her  ideals  generally,  she  is  quite  the  opposite  of  the  other  two. 

In  September,  1909,  when  the  record  begins,  the  relative  abilities  of 
two  of  these  girls,  B  and  C,  were  nearly  the  same — both  being  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  class,  which,  at  this  time,  ranked  as  sixth  grade.  B  had  been 
ill  and  out  of  school  part  of  the  year  before.  During  November  and 
December,  for  nearly  six  weeks,  the  class  devoted  a  drill  period  of  five 
minutes  a  day  to  work  on  the  multiplication  tables.    Sometimes  the  work 
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was  oral,  sometimes  written,  sometimes  visual.    The  class  average  at  this 
time  rose  until  the  score  in  multiplication  was  higher  than  for  any  other 
,  operation,  as  may  be  seen  by  following  the  dotted  line  in  the  smaller 
figure. 

A  responded  readily  to  the  drill,  B  slightly.  C  was  absent  on  the 
days  the  tests  were  given,  both  before  and  after  the  Christmas  vacation. 
As  no  further  drills  were  given  in  muhiplication  during  the  year,  A  lost 
during  the  next  term,  gained  slightly  the  last  of  the  year,  and  lost  heav- 
ily during  the  long  summer  vacation.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  gained  dur- 
ing the  second  term,  and  held  the  level  reached,  so  that  at  the  opening  of 
school,  September,  1910,  A's  score  showed  a  small  net  gain,  B  a  large 
gain,  and  C  also  a  small  gain.  At  this  time  the  tests  were  changed 
slightly,  and  automatic  timing  introduced  to  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
the  dififerences  being  due  to  faulty  timing.  To  A  the  new  tests  were 
much  easier,  to  B  a  little  easier,  and  to  C  a  little  harder. 

Commencing  in  October,  a  test  was  given  every  day  for  a  week,  then 
once  a  week  through  the  rest  of  the  term.  The  examining  work  was 
done  by  the  same  person,  under  the  same  conditions,  and  at  the  same 
time  every  day.  A  again  responded  to  the  practice  with  marked  gains 
which  she  held  pretty  well  through  a  year  of  constant  drill  in  multipli- 
cation, and  in  the  other  tables,  in  an  attempt  to  make  high  scores  set  as 
standards.  Her  loss,  through  vacation,  was  less  than  the  previous  sum- 
mer. B,  as  before,  showed  only  small  gains  under  constant  practice, 
but  her  scores  rose  rapidly  when  the  amount  of  the  practice  was  not  so 
great.  Her  loss  through  the  Christmas  vacation  was  not  recovered  until 
the  spring  vacation,  but,  from  that  time  on  to  the  end  of  the  year  and 
through  vacation,  the  gain  was  marked.  This  was  a  time  of  marked 
physical  growth  also. 

C  showed  more  growth  under  practice  than  during  the  previous  year, 
but,  as  her  scores  became  stationary  at  a  point  less  than  half  the  standard 
score,  she  was  made  to  take  individual  drill  of  five  minutes  a  day  under 
the'  care  of  a  special  teacher.  Her  scores  at  once  began  to  rise,  and  the 
practice  was  continued  until  the  close  of  the  year,  when  C's  scores  were 
higher  than  those  of  the  other  two.  During  vacation,  however,  half  of 
this  gain  was  lost. 

The  test,  September,  191 1,  showed  B  above  A,  and  C,  although  much 
below  the  other  two,  considerably  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the 
previous  year.  The  investigation  to  determine  standard  scores,  which 
was  completed  during  the  191 1  vacation,  had  proved  that  the  standards 
used  the  previous  year  had  been  much  too  high.  Accordingly,  during 
the  year  1911-12,  after  a  short  period  of  drill  at  the  beginning,  little  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  tables.  The  unexpected  absences  of  the  writer 
from  the  schools  at  times  when  the  other  tests  were  to  have  been  given 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  records  at  vacation  times.  The  final 
tests  show,  therefore,  simply  the  standings  at  the  close  of  school.  Note 
that  C  and  A  responded  readilv  at  the  first  of  the  year.     C  showed 
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marked  improvement,  not  only  in  this  test,  but  in  all  her  arithmetic  work. 
The  slump  that  led  to  the  low  final  score  did  not  set  in  until  about  a 
month  before  the  close  of  the  year.  B's  loss  during  the  term  is  easily  ac- 
counted for.  Through  sickness  in  a  lower  grade  she  had  dropped  behind 
her  class,  but,  with  the  return  of  physical  vigor,  and  with  awakened  am- 
bition, she  took  on  extra  work,  and  will,  in  the  fall,  enter  the  second 
grade  ahead,  her  old  class.  Whether  or  not  the  strain  of  extra  work  was 
wise  cannot  be  told  as  yet. 

The  thoughtful  reader  will  see  in  these  records  the  application  of 
very  many  of  the  points  discussed  in  this  and  the  foregoing  sections  of 
the  report.  He  will  note  repetitions  of  the  same  scores  in  successive 
tests  when  conditions  are  uniform;  the  rapid  rise  under  practice,  particu- 
larly after  loss.  He  will  see  that  rapid  gain  is  followed  by  corresponding 
losses,  and  will  appreciate  the  importance  of  each  child's  making  the 
standard  growth  in  each  grade,  if  steady,  positive  advance  is  to  be  made 
without  strain.  The  growth  called  for  in  the  standard  scores  is  not  great 
from  grade  to  grade,  but  the  final  ability  is  high.  The  reader  will  doubt- 
less also  have  noticed  the  selective  response  of  individuals  to  the  various 
conditions,  and  will  understand  that,  for  effective  control,  all  the  major 
factors  in  intellectual  growth  must  be  controlled  by  the  school.  A  girl 
whose  scores  decline  under  school  drill  is  probably  in  no  proper  state  to 
undertake  additional  work.  What  may  be  the  price  in  loss  of  physical 
health  that  is  paid  for  mental  overstrain  at  critical  periods  in  some 
children's  development,  we  may  some,  day  realize. 

Too  much  significance  should  not  be  attached  to  the  results  shown  in 
the  record.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  not  systematic  scien- 
tific records  of  the  abilities  of  these  girls  taken  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing their  growth  from  year  to  year,  but  chance  records  taken  at  separate 
times,  and  for  different  purposes,  here  thrown  together  and  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  writer's  knowledge  of  the  details.  Nevertheless,  they 
serve  to  point  the  way  along  which  the  road  to  full  knowledge  lies. 

Finally,  the  significance  of  standards  as  a  means  of  comparing  and 
coordinating  the  work  of  different  types  of  educational  institutions 
should  be  appreciated.  The  child  that  is  shown  by  school  records  through 
many  years  to  have  reached  and  held  a  standard  score,  the  child  that 
has  acquired  in  the  elementary  school  a  standard  equipment  of  funda- 
mental tools  (the  three  R's),  and  has  applied  them  successfully  in  the 
higher  fields  of  work  in  the  high  school,  will  be  found  to  acquit  himself 
satisfactorily  in  college,  or  in  any  other  field  of  work  to  which  his  inclin- 
ations may  lead  him.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  in  standard 
tests  and  standard  scores,  both  of  achievement  and  of  growth,  will  be 
found  the  solution  of  very  many  of  the  educational  problems  of  the  day. 

Conclusions 

The  illustrations  presented  in  this  section  should  make  it  plain  that 
the  results  from  comparative  tests  have  a  greater  value  than  the  mere 
benefit  to  teacher  or  class.     Nor  are  these  uses  mutually  exclusive.    On 
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the  contrary,  by  proper  organization  of  experimental  work,  by  proper 
planning  of  the  supervision  and  cooperation  a  large  amount  of  most 
valuable  work  could  be  done  as  regular  school  exercises.  The  organiza- 
tion of  such  work,  its  scope  and  character,  together  with  the  recommen- 
dations based  upon  the  results  of  this  investigation,  are  considered  in 
the  next  section  of  this  report. 

Section  VIII 

Recommendations 

General  Significance  of  Investigation 

To  the  reader  who  has  given  due  consideration  to  the  evidence  pre- 
sented in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report  the  formulation  of  recom- 
mendations will  probably  seem  a  simple  matter.  Many  suggestions  for 
sweeping  changes  will  undoubtedly  have  occurred  to  him  as  they  have 
to  the  writer.  If  he  be  an  honest  reader,  however,  honest  with  himself 
and  true  to  scientific  principles,  he  will  see,  upon  analysis  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  results  of  the  investigation  have  merely  revealed  a  condi- 
tion; that  whether  or  not  any  change  that  might  be  proposed  would 
really  be  a  change  for  the  better  cannot  be  predicted  with  certainty 
when  the  effects  of  many  of  the  factors  involved  are  unknown ;  that  to 
make  sweeping  changes,  or  changes  of  any  sort,  merely  because  the  new 
plan  seems  to  be  the  logical  solution  of  a  recognized  difficulty  is  to  miss 
the  point  entirely.'  For  the  seemingly  logical  and  the  actual  may  bear 
no  relation  to  each  other,  owing  to  the  effect  of  unrecognized  factors. 

The  writer  hopes  that  the  data  from  the  testing  work  have  made  it 
plain  that  the  product  of  arithmetic  teaching  in  the  New  York  public 
schools  is  an  exceedingly  variable  quantity;  that,  so  far  as  the  funda- 
mentals are  concerned,  the  ability  of  an  individual  is  in  no  way  defined 
by  telling  his  class,  grade,  or  school.  Whether  he  be  in  a  low  grade  or 
high,  whether  he  has  had  the  worst  teacher  or  the  best,  or  has  attended 
all  his  life  the  poorest  school  or  the  one  with  the  best  reputation,  the 
data  herein  presented  show  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  predict  his 
probable  scores,  except  in  terms  of  a  variability  that  covers  the  entire 
range  of  the  scale. 

As  to  character  of  work,  it  is  possible  to  be  a  little  more  specific. 
The  average  child  in  New  York  City  will  be  able  to  do  abstract  work 
rapidly,  but  inaccurately;  simple  reasoning  work,  slowly.  That  these 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory  may  be  granted  without  discussion ;  also 
that  changes  should  be  made.  The  individual  variation  should  be  con- 
trolled, accuracy  should  be  secured  without  sacrificing  speed,  reasoning 
ability  should  be  developed.    So  far  the  way  is  clear. 

General  Recommendations 

The  recommendation  of  specific  changes  to  accomplish  these  ends, 
however,  is  another  question.  For  the  evidence  is  plain  that  the  re- 
sponse of  children  to  any  situation  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  their 
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own  mental  action  and  development.  Consequently,  the  really  signifi- 
cant products  of  the  investigation  are  not  that  conditions  are  unsatisfac- 
tory, but  (i)  that  efficiency  is  dependent  upon  the  control  of  factors 
whose  number  and  effects  are,  at  present,  unknown;  and  (2)  that  the 
information  needed  can  be  obtained  through  comparative  tests  and 
educational  measurements.  The  recommendation  of  the  writer  is  ac- 
cordingly that  systematic  experimental  work  in  testing  and  measurement 
be  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  securing  such  essential  knowledge. 
The  remaining  paragraphs  of  this  section  are  but  elaborations  of  this 
one  idea;  for,  of  necessity,  the  first  work  must  be  to  determine,  as  com- 
pletely and  as  precisely  as  possible,  just  what  school  work  is  at  present 
accomplishing.  For  only  as  a  base  for  comparison  is  secured  can  esti- 
mates of  improvement  or  deterioration  be  formulated. 

Any  expectation  of  higher  efficiency  depends  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  of  two  sorts — that  which  tells  the  characteristics,  growth,  and 
needs  of  the  child,  and  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  actual  process  of 
teaching.  Each  of  these,  with  its  resultant  problems,  will  be  considered ; 
but,  while  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  cover  briefly  the  whole  field,  only 
those  problems  will  be  emphasized  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic. 

Specific  Recommendations 

Child  study  is  a  term  of  varied  meaning.  That  which  is  studied 
about  a  child  is  determined  by  the  purpose  of  the  study.  For  improve- 
ment of  teaching  efifort,  a  point  of  view  must  be  adopted  which  makes 
of  the  child  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  educational  process  acts,  and 
by  whose  characteristics  the  process  itself  is  conditioned.  Yet  the  child 
is  a  living  organism.  He  is  the  product  of  the  past;  he  lives  and  is 
changed  by  his  living;  he  grows  toward  the  future.  The  first  problems 
must  be,  therefore,  to  determine  what  features  of  the  child's  past  and 
present  social  and  mental  life  react  on  school  work,  and  how  they  can  be 
controlled. 

Experimental  Determination  of  Relation  between  Social  Condition  and 

Ability 

It  is  the  common  experience  of  mankind  that  children  differ  in 
ability.  This  granted,  it  would  seem  wise  to  determine  how  much  they 
differ,  and  what  adjustments  it  is  necessary  to  make  to  such  differences. 
It  will  be  apparent  at  once  that,  in  school,  adjustment  can  only  be  made 
to  gross  differences  in  ability;  but,  from  such  differences  of  parentage 
and  social  station  as  are  found  in  the  city,  such  gross  differences  in 
mental  ability  are  likely  to  arise.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  relation  between  the  race,  nationality,  and  social  conditions 
of  children,  and  their  scores  and  growths  in  standard  tests.  For  it  is 
certain  that  many  teachers  and  principals  are  attempting  the  seemingly 
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impossible  in  trying  to  follow  through  with  children  of  poor  and  foreign 
parents  the  course  that  is  thought  too  difficult  for  even  the  more  favored. 

Material  Available  for  Reasoning  Work 

It  is  further  recommended  that  a  study  be  made  of  the  social  life  of 
all  types  of  children,  to  determine  the  material  available  for  problem 
work.  For  reasoning  cannot  be  taught  from  a  text  alone.  Reasoning 
is  a  process  of  adjustment  to  a  situation,  and,  only  as  children  have  ex- 
perienced the  fundamental  characteristics  of  a  situation,  can  they  intel- 
lig:ently  make  the  necessary  adjustments  to  it.  At  present  teachers  and 
principals  collect  such  material,  so  far  as  this  is  done  at  all,  for  them- 
selves. Systematic  work  of  wider  scope  is  needed,  so  that,  where  marked 
differences  in  the  social  life  of  the  different  types  of  children  exist,  they 
may  be  reflected  in  the  schools. 

Physical  and  Mental  Growth 

Another  factor  conditioning  the  school  work  in  arithmetic  and  other 
subjects  is  physical  condition  and  physical  growth.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  special  study  be  made  of  the  relation  between  physical  growth 
and  mental  growth,  as  measured  by  standard  tests,  so  that,  if  the  two  are 
related,  the  proper  adjustments  may  be  made  in  school  programs.  This 
is,  probably,  one  of  the  factors  having  the  largest,  but  an  obscure,  influ- 
ence in  school  work,  and  may  be  of  very  great  importance. 

Future  Needs 

The  determination  of  standard  scores  and  standard  growths  should 
be  made  not  alone  upon  a  basis  of  scores  actually  made  by  children,  but 
upon  the  abilities  each  child  is  likely  to  need.  Here  the  determining  con- 
ditions are  again  social.  It  is  recommended  that  systematic  study  and 
examination  of  individual  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  be 
carried  on  for  several  years,  both  that  the  needs  of  the  different  classes 
of  children  may  be  determined,  and  that  the  changes  following  the  close 
of  the  school  work  may  be  measured. 

Determination  of  Efficient  Methods 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teaching  process  itself,  next  to  standards, 
the  most  important  problem  is  that  of  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual.  That  this  is  a  tremendous  problem,  whose  solution  will  take 
many  years,  is  conceded;  but  that  the  final  solution  will  be  hastened,  if 
the  work  is  started  at  once,  is  also  true.  Children  must  be  taught  in 
groups,  and  children  must  receive  individual  care  and  instruction,  when 
needed. 
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To  meet  these  two  opposing  conditions,  compromise  is  inevitable, 
but  special  methods  are  already  beginning  .to  appear.  The  use  of  the 
comparative  graph  in  this  connection  was  discussed  above.  Another 
device  that,  in  some  cases,  has  proved  very  effective,  is  that  of  placing 
one  or  two  teachers  in  a  school,  but  assigning  them  no  regular  work. 
Such  unassigned  teachers  devote  all  their  time  to  work  with  individuals 
sent  to  them  from  any  class  for  help  on  particular  points.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  efficiency  of  these  various  devices  be  measured. 

The  best  method  of  developing  both  speed  and  accuracy  in  abstract 
work  should  also  be  determined  experimentally.  Specifically,  four  groups 
of  children  should  be  formed,  one  thousand  children  to  a  grade,  grades 
3A  to  8B  inclusive,  48,000  children  in  all.  The  basis  of  selection 
should  be  the  scores  made  in  a  formal  test  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September,  the  four  groups  being  so  selected  as  to  be  of  equal  abihty, 
grade  by  grade.  One  group  should  be  used  as  a  control  and  should 
carry  out  the  regular  work  without  changes  of  any  kind.  Comparisons 
of  the  growths  made  in  the  other  groups  with  that  of  this  group  would 
show  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  changes  made  in  the  work  of  the 
other  groups. 

One  of  the  three  remaining  groups  should  work  for  speed.  Stand- 
ard scores  in  speed  should  be  set  for  each  grade,  and  speed  tests  should 
be  used  each  day  as  practice  exercises.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
speed  of  work,  but  to  avoid  the  evil  effects  of  over-drill,  as  soon  as  a 
child  is  able  to  make  the  standard  score  in  speed,  the  accuracy  of  his 
work  should  be  determined,  and  he  should  then  strive  to  reach  a  stand- 
ard score  in  accuracy  slightly  (say  5  per  cent.)  greater  than  the  ac- 
curacy of  his  past  work  without  in  any  way  decreasing  his  speed.  In 
other  words,  the  number  of  examples  of  a  given  kind  completed  in  a 
given  time  should  be  determined  iirst  each  day.  If  the  speed  falls  below 
the  standard  the  accuracy  of  work  should  not  even  be  determined.  If, 
however,  the  child  equals  or  exceeds  the  standard  speed,  then  accuracy 
should  be  considered,  reasons  for  inaccuracy  determined,  and  definite 
corrective  work  undertaken  if  the  need  for  it  is  discovered.  Any  at- 
tempt to  work  at  a  higher  speed  than  the  standard  should  be  discour- 
aged by  increases  in  the  standard  for  accuracy.  In  other  words,  in 
this  group  standard  speed  would  be  attained  by  all,  but  development  in 
accuracy  would  vary  from  individual  to  individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  one  of  the  other  groups  exactly  the  opposite 
procedure  should  be  followed :  standard  accuracy  would  be  attained,  but 
development  in  speed  would  vary  from  individual  to  individual.  A  high 
degree  of  accuracy  (say  100  per  cent,  or  at  least  90  per  cent.)  should 
be  adopted  for  all  as  the  standard,  each  child  being  allowed  to  work  at 
his  own  rate.  Each  day  the  accuracy  of  work  should  be  determined 
first.  When  any  child  attains  the  standard  accuracy  he  should  have  his 
speed  of  work  considered  and  attempt  to  make  a  slightly  higher  score 
in  speed  (say  5  per  cent.)  without  sacrificing  accuracy. 
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In  the  third  group  speed  and  accuracy  should  be  developed  together. 
In  the  very  first  test  the  children  should  be  warned  that  speed  and  ac- 
curacy are  both  important,  and  that  they  are  to  choose  a  speed  of  work 
that  will  enable  them  to  work  at  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy,  leav- 
ing the  definition  of  reasonable  to  the  individual.  In  the  resulting 
scores  both  speed  and  accuracy  should  be  determined,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding tests  each  individual  should  attempt  to  make  slightly  higher 
scores  in  both  speed  and  accuracy.  If  any  child  succeeds  in  making  the 
increase  in  one  quality  and  not  the  other,  he  should  concentrate  his 
efforts  upon  the  one  in  which  he  is  lacking  until  both  increases  have  been 
attained.  In  this  group,  therefore,  speed  and  accuracy  would  increase 
together. 

A  formal  test,  similar  to  the  initial  test,  should  be  repeated  each  half 
year,  and  the  growths  of  the  four  groups  compared.  In  all  groups  sys- 
tematic records  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  work  should  be  kept.  In  fact 
the  experiment  should  be  carefully  supervised  throughout.  Full  ex- 
planations of  the  plans  and  results  to  teachers  should  be  made,  sys- 
tematic training  of  those  teachers  unable  to  grasp  the  essential  ideas  or 
to  initiate  methods  of  their  own  should  be  undertaken,  and  above  all, 
the  experiment  should  be  continued  through  two  full  years  to  measure 
the  effects  of  the  vacation  period  upon  the  resulting  products.  Such  an 
experiment,  ably  carried  out,  would  do  more  to  determine  once  for  all 
the  plan  of  work  best  fitted  to  each  grade  to  insure  both  accuracy  and 
speed  than  all  the  academic  discussion  that  could  be  devised. 

It  will  be  objected  by  some  that  the  years  of  childhood  are  too  few 
and  too  precious  to  be  wasted  in  experimental  trials  of  new  and  possibly 
injurious  methods,  etc.  To  all  such  objections,  based  for  the  most 
part  on  fundamental  misconceptions  of  the  purpose  and  extent  of  the 
experimental  work  planned,  many  answers  can  be  made.  ( i )  No  gen- 
eral reorganization  of  school  work  is  called  for  in  such  an  experiment: 
the  time  required  would  not  be  over  ten  minutes  a  day  and  the  rest  of 
the  work  in  Arithmetic  would  proceed  as  usual.  (2)  The  experience 
of  the  writer  tends  to  prove  that  all  three  experimental  groups  would 
show  much  larger  growths  than  the  control  group.  The  stimulating 
effects  upon  the  teachers  of  new  methods  of  work,  new  points  of  view, 
would  far  outbalance  any  injurious  effects  of  a  poor  method,  while  the 
gain,  if  one  method  proved  very  much  superior  to  the  others,  would  not 
be  a  small  gain  for  a  few  children,  but  a  permanent  gain  in  educational 
knowledge  that  would  be  a  benefit  to  all  our  present  schools  and  to  all 
future  generations  of  children.  (3)  The  present  course  in  arithmetic 
and  all  future  courses  that  do  not  rest  upon  accurate  experimental  data 
are  only  unchecked  experiments  based  upon  opinions  merely,  and  con- 
firmed and  overthrown  by  opinions  also.  Witness  the  suggestion  that 
the  new  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  now  (July,  1912)  under  con- 
sideration be  tried  for  a  year  in  all  the  schools  of  the  city  to  determine 
its  merits.     Its  real  merit  or  demerit  depends  upon  the  effects  produced 
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upon  the  children,  and  to  determine  those  effects  even  a  city  of  New 
York's  wealth  and  opportunities  has  by  its  own  confession  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  opinion  of  the  very  people  by  whom  the  course  is  being 
designed.  The  labors  of  Rice  and  Stone,  as  well  as  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  make  it  certain  that  no  such  changes  in  the  course  of  study 
as  are  proposed  can  effect  more  than  a  very  slight  improvement  at  best 
in  the  general  efficiency  of  the  work  as  long  as  the  fundamental  factor, 
of  individual  differences  is  neglected.  (4)  As  a  final  argument,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  view  of  the  effort,  time  and  money  ex- 
pended, conditions  could  scarcely  be  worse;  that  any  systematic,  con- 
scientious effort  along  a  new  line  is  sure  to  be  slightly  better,  and  that 
any  discovery  of  fundamental  laws  is  certain  to  lead  to  a  new  era  of 
progress. 

Other  control  experiments  of  similar  character  are  recommended. 
The  determination  of  whether  oral  drill  or  written  drill  is  the  more  im- 
portant is  one;  the  effect  on  Test  7  of  daily  practice  on  the  tables,  as 
compared  with  the  same  amount  of  practice,  in  abstract  examples,  similar 
to  Test  7,  is  another.  Similar  experiments  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  oral  and  written  work  in  speed  reasoning  upon  the  problem 
work  in  Test  8  are  particularly  recommended.  It  is  probable  that  great 
improvements  could  easily  be  effected  in  reasoning. 

Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal 

It  is  evident  that  any  attempt  to  put  these  recommendations  into 
practice  would  involve  teachers  and  schools  in  much  extra  work  and  use- 
less confusion  unless  the  experiments  were  well  planned.  At  the  same 
time,  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the  work  make  it  imperative  that 
such  experiments  be  carried  out.  Accordingly,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
new  department  be  created — a  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal.^ 
The  experimental  work  of  this  nature,  already  undertaken  by  many 
smaller  cities,  the  plans  for  the  coming  year  in  two  of  the  larger  cities.^ 
suggest  that  New  York  City  is  not  making  the  most  of  its  wonderful 
opportunities  to  profit  by  similar  work. 

In  bringing  this  report  to  a  close,  the  writer  wishes  to  emphasize 
again  the  true  significance  of  the  investigation.  It  is,  that,  in  spite  of  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  in  spite  of  hours  of  labor  and 
years  of  effort,  the  gross  inefficiency  of  present  conditions  is  caused  by 
lack  of  exact  knowledge  of  conditions  acted  upon  and  of  effects  produced. 
That  this  need  no  longer  be  true  the  writer  believes  the  evidence  pre- 
sented proves  beyond  question.  The  one  thing  lacking  is  organized 
effort  along  similar  lines,  on  such  a  scale  and  for  such  a  period,  that  con- 
clusive results  may  be  obtained. 

"  See  Professor  Elliott's  recommendation  in  his  report. 
"Detroit,  Mich.;  Boston,  Mass. 
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Introductory 

The  State,  through  its  Compulsory  Education  Law,  seeks  to  guaran- 
tee to  each  child  of  the  City  of  New  York,  by  the  time  he  is  fourteen 
years  old,  an  education  equal  to  graduation  from  the  elementary  school.^ 
Physical  and  mental  defects,  conditions  in  the  home  and  in  the  school, 
which  militate  against  children  completing  the  elementary  school  course 
of  study,  are,  therefore,  of  both  social  and  educational  interest. 

The  factors  which  contribute  to  prevent  children  from  graduating 
from  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  by  the  time  they 
are  fourteen  years  of  age,  as  is  contemplated  by  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Law,  fall  under  three  heads :  Late  entrance  into  school,  slow 
progress  through  the  school,  and  late  entrance  and  slow  progress  to- 
gether. 

Failure  to  complete  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  by  the 
fourteenth  year,  in  so  far  as  this  is  due  to  slow  progress,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  child's  failure  to  secure  regular  promotion.  To  determine 
the  causes  which  prevent  children  from  receiving  promotion,  eight  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  in  the  fall  of  1909,  by  the  City  Superirltendent  of 
Schools.  These  eight  committees  were  in  substantial  accord  in  report- 
ing the  following,  among  others,  as  the  chief  causes  of  failure  on  the 
part  of  pupils  to  secure  regular  promotion :  ^ 

"Part-Time,  which  prevents  pupils  from  doing  the  work  of  the 
lower  grades  thoroughly." 

"Excessive  Sizes  of  Classes,  which  prevent  teachers  giving  nec- 
essary individual  instruction." 

"Irregular  Attendance.  Due  to  poor  home  conditions ;  looseness 
of  parental  control ;  ignorance  of  parents ;  lack  of  opportunities  for  home 
study;  poverty  of  home,  requiring  pupils'  assistance;  sickness  of  other 
members  of  the  family ;  lack  of  proper  clothing ;  feeble  health  of  individ- 
ual pupils;  poverty  of  surroundings." 

"Late  Entrance  into  School,  due  to  two  causes:  The  presence 
of  immigrant  children,  and  the  fact  that  many  children  are  sent  to  pri- 
vate schools  before  they  enter  the  public  schools." 

'  See  Section  622  of  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

"Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  pages  80  and  81. 
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"Sluggish  Mentality.  Sometimes  this  feature  takes  the  form  of 
positive  mental  defect,  and  sometimes  it  characterizes  pupils  as  slow  in 
receptivity  and  response.  Sometimes  it  takes  the  form  of  moral  defects, 
such  as  dishonesty,  l}ing,  and  cheating,  which  are  intensified  by  improper 
reading,  the  following  of  bad  examples,  and  petty  defiance  of  law  in  the 
streets." 

"Ignorance  of  the  English  Language,  due  to  foreign  birth  and 
to  the  fact  that  English  is  not  the  language  of  the  home." 

From  conference  with  members  of  the  foregoing  committees,  it  was 
learned  that  no  comprehensive  study  of  the  causes  of  non-promotion  was 
made  by  these  committees,  and  that  their  conclusions  were  based  on  the 
personal  impressions  of  the  several  members. 

The  studies  made  of  the  causes  of  non-promotion  up  to  the  present 
time  may  be  characterized  as  descriptive  studies,  or  as  preliminary  sur- 
veys. They  are,  nevertheless,  very  valuable.  Their  worth  lies,  however, 
in  focusing  the  attention  of  teachers  and  superintendents  on  the  problem 
of  non-promotion,  in  suggesting  probable  causes,  and  in  indicating  where 
improvements  should  be  made  and  the  need  of  further  investigation, 
rather  than  in  having  determined  finally  the  causes  of  non-promotion 
and  the  extent  to  which  non-promotion  is  due  to  each  cause. 

President  Rlitchel  addressed  a  letter,  on  May  lo,  191 1,  to  President 
Winthrop,  of  the  Board  of  Education,  requesting  the  following  infor- 
mation, by  grades,  for  the  February-June  term,  1911 : 

1.  The  name  of  each  child. 

2.  The  sex  of  each  child. 

3.  Age  on  June  30,  19JI,  computed  from  registration  card. 

4.  Whether  promoted  on  January  31,  191 1. 

5.  Whether  failed  of  promotion  January  31,  191 1. 

6.  Whether  promoted  between  February  i  and  June  30,  1911. 

7.  Whether  promoted  on  June  30,  191 1. 

8.  Whether  on  register  June  30,  1911. 

9.  Whether  regular  or  irregular  in  attendance. 

10.  Number  of  days  absent. 

11.  Whether  over-age,  and  how  much  for  grade. 

12.  Whether  in  forenoon  or  afternoon  part-time  class. 

13.  Whether   in    class   having   less    than   thirty-five   pupils;   thirty- 

five  to  forty;  forty  to  fifty;  fifty  to  sixty,  and  over  sixty.* 

14.  Whether  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

In  compliance  with  President  Mitchel's  letter,  Superintendent  Max- 
well prepared  two  blanks  for  the  collection  and  tabulation  of  the  in- 
formation requested — one  for  the  use  of  the  teachers,  and  one  for  the 
principal's  summary  of  the  data  on  the  teacher's  blank. 

'■  Taken  from  Page  4  of  President  Mitchel's  letter  to  President  Winthrop. 
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On  examination,  we  found  that  the  form  of  the  blanks,  as  pre- 
pared, rendered  it  impracticable  to  tabulate  the  data  in  more  than  one 
way;  it  was  also  found  that  the  data  were  not  grouped  with  reference 
to  promotion  and  non-promotion,  and  that  the  directions  for  the  use  of 
teachers  and  principals  in  filling  the  blanks  were  inadequate.  Accord- 
ingly, a  revision  of  Superintendent  Maxwell's  blank  was  immediately 
undertaken. 

With  the  time  at  our  disposal — not  more  than  a  few  days,  because  the 
end  of  the  school  year  was  near  at  hand — it  was  impossible  to  change 
the  proposed  method  of  collecting  the  data  so  t-hat  the  data  might  be 
readily  tabulated  in  other  desirable  ways.  Changes  were,  however,  made 
in  the  teachers'  blank  so  that  practically  all  the  items  of  information  re- 
quested by  President  Mitchel  were  called  for.  The  principals'  blank  was 
revised  so  that  the  data,  when  tabulated,  would  show  the  number  of  "re- 
peaters" in  each  grade ;  also  show  by  grades,  and  whether  promoted  or 
not  promoted,  the  number  of  children  in  each  kind  of  class  (whole-time 
class  or  part-time  class),  the  number  in  the  classes  of  each  size  (in  classes 
under  thirty-five,  thirty-five  to  forty,  .  .  •  ),  the  number  absent 
less  than  ten  days,  ten  to  twenty  days,  .  .  .  .  ,  the  number  of  each 
age  (under  normal,  normal,  less  than  one  year  over  normal,  .  .  .  .  ), 
and  the  number  unable  to  use  the  English  language.  The  directions  to 
teachers  and  principals  were  likewise  revised,  and  a  number  of  new  di- 
rections were  added.  The  revised  blanks,  along  with  the  amended  direc- 
tions, were  submitted  to  Superintendent  Maxwell  for  criticism  and  sug- 
gestion. Copies  of  these  blanks  in  their  final  form,  together  with  a  list 
of  supplementary  directions,  are  on  file  with  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  was  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility  for 
distributing  the  blanks  to  the  schools.  He  did  so,  and  they  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  teachers  by  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  of  June.  He 
had  sent  with  the  blanks  a  letter  in  which  he  called  attention  to  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  care  and  dispatch  in  filling  flie  blanks.  By  July  loth 
nearly  all  the  blanks  had  been  filled,  and  received,  and  they  have  been 
filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

The  injunctions  to  fill  the  blanks  promptly  and  accurately  were 
heeded  by  the  principals,  so  far  as  the  time  limit  was  concerned,  but  the 
blanks  contained  many  errors,  which  it  took  our  staff  of  four  tabulators 
— later  five — about  four  weeks  to  correct  before  the  tabulation  of  the 
data  could  be  commenced.  There  were  488  principals'  reports.  Of 
ihese,  179  were  correct.  309,  or  63  per  cent.,  contained  errors.  Of  the 
309  incorrect  reports,  186  contained  slight  inaccuracies.  123,  or  25  per 
cent.,  contained  r-rrors  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  compel  reference  to 
the  teachers'  reports,  and  these,  in  turn,  were,  in  many  instances,  so 
faulty  as  to  need  reconstruction  wholly  or  in  part.^ 

Even  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  haste  with  which  the 

^A  more  complete  statement  concerning  the  errors  in  these  blanks  has  been 
filed   with  the  Committee. 
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blanks  were  filled,  owing  to  lateness  of  date  (the  last  week  of  the  term), 
there  is  no  excuse  for  so  many  errors.  The  City  Superintendent  has 
found  that  the  statistical  returns  made  to  him  contain  similar  errors,  and 
that  much  time  is  consumed  in  correcting  them.  Such  errors  are  waste- 
ful, and  teachers  and  principals  should  learn  to  minimize  them. 

The  correction  of  the  errors  made  by  teachers  and  principals  in  fill- 
ing the  blanks,  the  tabulation  of  the  data,  and  the  necessary  computa- 
tion occupied  our  staff  of  clerks  continuously  until  December  4,  1911.' 

The  validity  of  the  data  collected  for  this  investigation  is  in  no  way 
aflFected  by  the  method  of  making  promotions  in  vogue  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  city,  or  by  whether  a  given  child  should  or  should  not 
have  been  promoted.  The  facts  collected  only  have  to  do  with,  and  only 
throw  light  upon  promotions  and  non-promotions  as  they  were  made  at 
the  end  of  the  February-June  term  of  191 1. 

It  was  expected  by  those  who  planned  this  investigation  ^  that,  in  ad- 
dition to  furnishing  valuable  information,  the  collection  of  the  foregoing 
data  would  supply  the  basis  of  drawing  conclusions  with  reference  to 
whether  or  not  the  causes,  as  reported  by  the  eight  committees  mentioned 
above,  are  causes  of  non-promotion;  and  also  to  what  extent  non-pro- 
motion is  due  to  each  cause. 

The  data  collected,  and  herewith  reported  in  the  following  tables, 
supply  no  adequate  basis  for  final  conclusions.  Because,  although  there 
appears  to  be,  for  example,  a  direct  connection  between  the  per  cent,  of 
promotion  and  the  number  of  days  absent,  there  is  no  way  of  telling  from 
the  table  on  absence  whether  part  of  the  difference  in  the  per  cent,  of 
promotion  might  not  be  due  to  causes  other  than  absence — to  the  fact 
that  pupils  were  in  different  kinds  of  classes  (in  part-time  classes  or 
whole-time  classes),  or  in  classes  of  different  sizes,  or  were  of  different 
ages,  or  were  of  different  nationalities.  .  .  .  Until  the  retarding  force 
of  these  and  other  probable  causes  is  equalized  or  neutralized — i.  e.,  until 
the  pupils  in  the  several  groups,  when  grouped,  for  example,  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  days  absent,  are  from  the  same  kind  of  class,  from 
classes  of  the  same  size,  are  of  the  same  age,  of  the  same  sex,  of  the 
same  nationality — until  this  is  done — and  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  in 
this  investigation  ^ — it  is  unscientific  to  draw  more  than  tentative  con- 
clusions about  the  causes  of  non-promotion  and  the  retarding  force  of 
particular  causes. 

Though  no  final  conclusions  can  be  properly  drawn  from  the  col- 
lected data,  with  regard  to  the  causes  of  non-promotion  or  with  ref- 
erence to  what  extent  non-promotion  is  due  to  each  cause,  these  data  do 
supply  the  basis  for  tentative  conclusions,  and  for  certain  recommenda- 
tions, and  supply,  also,  a  fund  of  valuable  information,  as  -will  appear 

'By  that  time,  other  important  inquiries  were  under  way,  and  we  had  entered 
on  the  period  of  uncertainty  about  the  continuance  of  the  inquiry.  Work  on  this 
investigation  into  promotions  and  non-promotions  was,  therefore,  after  conference 
with  President  Mitchel,  deferred.    The  work  was  resumed  about  February  i,  igi2. 

'President  Mitchel's  letter  to  President  Winthrop,  dated  May  10,  1911. 

'  See  remarks  on  page  s  on  the  forms  on  which  these  data  were  collected. 
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in  this  report.  The  tables  show  by  grades,  for  the  February-June  term 
of  191 1,  the  following: 

1.  They  show,  for  the  first  time  for  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
number  of  pupils  (in  regular  classes),  in  each  kind  of  class  (whole-time 
class  or  part-time  class)  ;  the  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  different 
sizes  (in  classes  under  thirty-five,  thirty-five  to  forty,  forty-one  to  fifty 

)  ;  the  number  of  days  each  pupil  was  absent  (absent  ten 

days  or  less,  eleven  to  twenty  days,  twenty-one  to  thirty  days) ;  the 
number  of  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language,  and  the  number 
of  pupils  leaving  school.^  Only  as  such  information  is  at  hand  is  it  pos- 
sible to  have  definite  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  of  the  conditions  af- 
fecting their  work. 

2.  They  show,  for  the  first  time  for  the  City  of  New  York,  the 
number  of  pupils  promoted  and  the  number  not  promoted  in  the  classes 
of  each  size,  in  each  kind  of  class  (whole-time  class  and  part-time  class), 
also  the  number  promoted  and  not  promoted  for  each  of  the  several 
periods  of  absence,  for  each  of  the  several  ages,  and  among  those  able 
and  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

3.  They  show  that  there  is  a  definite  relation  (in  regular  classes) 
between  promotion  and  non-promotion,  and  size  of  class,  absence,  age, 
ability  to  use  the  English  language,  and  kind  of  class — when  each  is  con- 
sidered by  itself. 

4.  They  also  reveal  school  conditions,  i.  e.,  over-size  classes,  a  large 
amount  of  absence,  the  presence  in  large  numbers  of  over-age  pupils  in 
regular  classes,  which  should  be  corrected,  and  hence  supply  valuable 
data  for  administrative  action. 

The  register  in  regular  classes  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term, 
191 1,  the  number  promoted,  and  the  number  not  promoted — the  basis 
of  this  report — were,  for  the  several  grades  and  the  sexes,  as  follows : 


On  Register  Before  Pro- 
motion June  30,  1911 

Promoted  on  June  30,  1911 

Not  Promoted  on 
June  30.  1911 

Grades 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

lA 

21,898 

21,114 

43,012 

16,726 

15,972 

32,698 

5,172 

5,142 

10,314 

IB 

25,302 

24,530 

49,832 

22,358 

21,862 

44,220 

2,944 

2,668 

5,612 

2A 

20,370 

19,237 

39,607 

18,061 

17,209 

35,270 

2,309 

2,028 

4,337 

2B 

22,488 

22,120 

44,608 

20,336 

20,071 

40,407 

2,162 

2,049 

4,201 

3A 

20,264 

19,916 

40,180 

18,101 

17,978 

36,079 

2,163 

1,938 

4,101 

3B 

21,496 

21415 

42,911 

19,373 

19,564 

38,937 

2,123 

1,851 

3,974 

4A 

19,560 

19,013 

38,573 

17,437 

17,260 

34,697 

2,123 

1,753 

3,876 

4B 

20,174 

19,735 

39,909 

18,110 

17,878 

35,988 

2,064 

1,857 

3,921 

6A 

18,556 

18,267 

36,823 

16,391 

16,329 

32,720 

2,165 

1,938 

4,103 

SB 

17,653 

18,382 

36,035 

15,703 

16,634 

32,337 

1,950 

1,748 

3  698 

6A 

16,351 

16,522 

32,873 

14,532 

14,730 

29,262 

1,819 

1,792 

3,611 

6B 

15.632 

15,502 

31,134 

13,898 

13,949 

27,847 

1,734 

1,653 

3,287 

7A 

13,579 

14,088 

27,667 

11,898 

12,439 

24,337 

1,681 

1,649 

3,330 

7B 

12,176 

12,615 

24,791 

10,891 

11,203 

22,094 

1,285 

1,412 

2,697 

SA 

10,248 

10,864 

21,112 

9,1.55 

9,745 

18,900 

1,093 

1,119 

2,212 

SB 

9,587 

9,958 

19,545 

9,002 

9,458 

18,460 

585 

500 

1,085 

Total...:. 

285,334 

283,278 

568,612 

251,972 

252,281 

504,253 

33,362 

30,997 

64,359 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 
'  Data  on  the  ages  of  pupils,  in  relation  to  grade,  have  been  given  annually  since 
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I. — Promotion  and  Non-Promotion:  General  Problem 

In  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  the  regular  time  for  making 
promotions  and  non-promotions  is  the  last  day  of  the  school  term. 
Promotions  are,  however,  also  made  during  the  course  of  the  term. 
The  total  number  of  promotions  for  a  term  is,  therefore,  the  sum  of  the 
promotions  made  during  the  term  and  those  made  on  the  last  day  of 
the  term.^  The  data  herein  presented,  it  shoidd  he  obserz'ed,  relate  only 
to  promotions  and  non-promotions  made  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  it 
should  also  be  noted  that  these  data  have  to  do  only  with  promotions 
and  non-promotions  in  regular  classes^  of  the  elementary  school,  exclusive 
of  the  kindergarten. 


I.    Rate  of  Promotion  in  Each  Borough  and  in  the  Greater  City 

The  City  of  New  York  includes  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan,  Brook- 
lyn, the  Bronx,  Queens,  and  Richmond.  Table  I  gives  for  each  of  the 
boroughs  and  for  the  Greater  City  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  by  grades 
at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1 : 

Table  I 


Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

Promotion 

Promotion 

Promotion 

Promotion 

Promotion 

Promotion 

Grades 

in  Borough 

of 
Manhattan 

in  Borough 

of 
Brooklyn 

in  Borough 

of 
The  Bronx 

in  Borough 

of 

Queens 

in  Borough 

of 
Richmond 

in  Entire  City 

of 

New  York 

lA 

75.37 

76.49 

76.13 

76.97 

75.75 

76.02 

IB 

88.88 

88.34 

90.13 

88.40 

86.92 

88.74 

2A 

88.90 

88.76 

90.24 

89.28 

89.76 

89.04 

2B 

91.28 

89.90 

90.25 

90.52 

91.08 

90.58 

3A 

90.08 

89.54 

89.46 

90.66 

87.12 

89.79 

3B 

91.25 

89.94 

90.74 

91.60 

91.64 

90.74 

4A 

90.51 

89.38 

89.58 

90.68 

88.26 

89.95 

4B 

90.76 

89.58 

89.09 

91.43 

90.05 

90.18 

5A 

89.52 

88.21 

88.45 

89.93 

84.91 

88.86 

5B 

90.32 

89.06 

88.94 

91.02 

89.82 

89.74 

6A 

89.01 

89.16 

88.19 

89.86 

87.67 

89.02 

6B 

90.07 

89.08 

88.52 

89.32 

89.53 

89.44 

7A 

88.31 

87.08 

88.82 

89.31 

87.21 

87.96 

7B 

89.32 

88.26 

90.37 

90.13 

89.92 

89.12 

8A 

89.92 

88.78 

89.15 

91.28 

90.87 

89.52 

SB 

93.71 

94.45 

95.38 

96.14 

97.25 

94.45 

Total 

SS.96 

88.22 

88.71 

89.47 

88.30 

88.68 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 

'See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910-11,  Table 
XXXVII,  pp.  66  and  67. 

'Regular  classes  are  to  be  distinguished  from  "C"  classes  (for  non- English- 
speaking  pupils)  ;  from  "D"  classes  (for  over-age  pupils  preparing  for  employment 
certificates)  ;  from  "E"  classes  (for  over-age  and  retarded  pupils),  and  from  classes 
for  defective  children. 
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The  difference  between  the  per  cent,  of  total  promotion  in  the  sev- 
eral boroughs,  it  will  be  observed,  is  small.  The  lowest  per  cent,  of  total 
promotion  was,  in  Brooklyn,  88.22  per  cent.,  and  the  highest,  in  Queens, 
89.47  per  cent. — a  variation  of  but  1.25  per  cent. 

In  each  of  the  boroughs  the  lowest  per  cent,  of  promotion  was  in  the 
I  A,  and  the  highest  in  the  8B  grade,  but,  within  the  same  grade,  the 
rate  of  promotion  varied  little  among  the  boroughs.  The  per  cent,  of 
promotion  ranged  in  the 

I A  from  75.37%  to  76.97% — a  variation  of  1.60% 


iB 

"     86.92% 

"   90.13%—" 

'   3.21% 

2A 

"     88.76% 

"   90.24%—"          "          ' 

'    1.48% 

2B 

"     89.90% 

"   91.28%—" 

'    1.38% 

3A 

"     87.12% 

"   90.66%—" 

'   3-54% 

3B 

"     89.94% 

"   91.64%—" 

'    1.70% 

4A 

"     88.26% 

"   90.68%—" 

'   2.42% 

4B 

"     89.09% 

"   91.43%-" 

'   2.34% 

SA 

"     84.91% 

"   89.93%—" 

'   s.02% 

SB 

"     88.94% 

"   90.32%—" 

•    1.38% 

6A 

"     87.67% 

"   89.86%—" 

'   2.19% 

6B 

"     88.52% 

"   90.07%—" 

'    1.55% 

7A 

"     87.08% 

"   89.31%-" 

'   2.23% 

7B 

"     88.26% 

"   90.37%-" 

'   2.11% 

8A 

"     88.78% 

"   91.28%—" 

'   2.50% 

8B 

"     93-71% 

"   97.25%-" 

'   3-54% 

If  the  several  grades,  exclusive  of  the  lA  and  the  8B  (fourteen),  are 
grouped  according  to  per  cent,  of  promotion,  the  distribution  in  each  of 
the  boroughs  is  as  follows : 


Borouglia 

Number  of 

Grades 

Promoting 

Less  Than 

87% 

Number  of 
-   Grades 
Promoting 

from 
87%  to  88% 

Number  of 

Grades 
Promoting 

from 
88%  to  89% 

Number  of 

Grades 
Promoting 

from 
89%  to  90% 

Number  of 

Grades 
Promoting 

from 
90%  to  91% 

Number  of 
Grades 

Promoting 

91%  and 

Above 

0 
0 
0 
0 
2 

0 

1 

0 
0 
3 

3 

5 
5 

1 
1 

4 

8 
4 
5 
4 

5 
0 
5 
4 

2 

2 

"Rrooklvn        

0 

The  Bronx 

0 

Oueens              - 

4 

2 

Total  Number  of  Grades 
Promoting  &,  Given  Per 
Cent 

2 

4 

15 

25 

16 

8 

In  the  great  majority  of  the  grades  in  the  schools  of  each  borough,  it 
will  be  noted,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  ranged  between  88  per  cent,  and 
91  per  cent.,  while  the  most  common  per  cent,  of  promotion  was  from 
89  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent. 

In  the  Greater  City,  as  in^  the  several  boroughs,  the  lowest  per  cent. 
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of  promotion  was  in  the  lA,  and  the  highest  in  the  8B  grade.  In  the 
remaining  fourteen  grades  the  rate  of  promotion  was  from  87  per  cent, 
to  88  per  cent.,  in  one  grade;  from  88  per  cent,  to  89  per  cent.,  in  two; 
from  89  to  90  per  cent.,  in  eight;  and  from  90  per  cent,  to  91  per  cent, 
in  three.  With  the  exception  of  the  lA  and  the  8B  grades,  the  most  fre- 
quent rate  of  promotion,  both  in  the  Greater  City  and  in  the  boroughs, 
was,  therefore,  from  89  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent. 

2.    Rate  of  Promotion  by  Sex 

While  in  the  schools  of  the  city  there  are  classes  in  which  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  together,  the  prevailing  custom,  even  in  the  \  lower 
grades,  is  to  segregate  the  sexes.  Table  II  gives  by  grades  the  per 
cent,  of  boys  and  the  per  cent,  of  girls  promoted  at  the  end  of  the 
February-June  term,  191 1 ;  also  the  per  cent,  of  girls  promoted  over  the 
per  cent,  of  boys  promoted : 

Table  H 


Rate  of  Promotion 

Rate  of  Promotion  for  Giria 
Over  Rate  of  Promotion 

Grades 

for  Boys 

Boys 

Girls 

lA 

76.38 

75.65 

-   .73 

IB 

88.36 

89.12 

.76 

2A 

88.66 

89.46 

.80 

2B 

90.43 

90.74 

.31 

3A 

89.33 

90.27 

.94 

SB 

90.12 

91.36 

1.24 

4A 

'89.15 

90.78 

1.63 

4B 

89.77 

90.59 

.82 

5A 

88.33 

89.39 

1.06 

5B 

88.95 

90.49 

1.54 

6A 

88.87 

89.15 

.28 

6B 

88.91 

89.98 

1.07 

7A 

87.62 

88.29 

.67 

7B 

89.45 

88.81 

-   .64 

8A 

89.34 

89.70 

.36 

8B 

93.90 

94.98 

1.08 

Total 

88.31 

89.06 

.75 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 


The  rate  of  promotion  for  all  girls  was,  it  will  be  observed,  .75  of  i 
per  cent,  higher  than  for  all  boys,  and  the  rate  was  also  higher  in  each 
of  the  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  lA  and  the  7B,  in  which  grades 
the  higher  rate  was  in  favor  of  boys.  The  largest  difference  in  the  rate 
of  promotion  in  favor  of  girls  was,  in  the  4A  grade,  1.63  per  cent. ;  the 
smallest,  in  the  6 A,  .28  of  i  per  cent.    These  dififerences  in  the  favor  of 
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girls  are  of  course  small,  but,  affecting,  as  they  do,  large  numbers  of 
pupils,  they  represent  a  considerable  difference  in  the  actual  number  of 
boys  and  girls  promoted.  (At  the  rate  for  girls,  2,140  more  boys  would 
have  been  promoted  than  were  actually  advanced.)  They  also  indicate 
that  the  elementary  school,  practically  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
grade,  when  judged  solely  on  the  basis  of  promotion,  is  slightly  more 
successful  in  dealing  with  girls  than  in  dealing  with  boys. 


3.    Rate  of  Promotion  in  the  lA  Grade 

The  rate  of  promotion,  as  we  have  seen  (Table  I),  was  the  lowest 
in  the  lA  grade.  In  the  other  grades,  taken  together,  only  one  child  in 
ten  failed  of  promotion,  but  in  the  lA  almost  each  fourth  child  failed  of 
advancement,  with  the  result  that  10,314  lA  pupils  were  left  back  in 
June  to  reenter  this  grade  in  September,  to  overcrowd  classes,  and  to 
congest  the  school.^ 

(i)  Causes  of  Low  Rate  of  Promotion  in  the  lA  Grade 

The  requirements  of  the  lA  grade  should  be  relatively  no  higher 
than  the  requirements  of  other  grades ;  hence,  conditions  being  the  same, 
the  rate  of  promotion  should  be  no  lower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  lA  grade  is,  as  a  rule,  lower  than  for  other 
grades.  Whether  this  is  necessarily  so  is  a  matter  of  doubt,  and  de- 
serves careful  investigation. 

From  conferences  with  administrative  officials,  principals,  and  teach 
ers,  it  was  learned  that  they  held  the  low  rate  of  promotion  in  the  1/ 
grade  due  to  (a)  the  number  of  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage; (b)  immaturity  of  pupils ;  (c)  over-size  classes;  (d)  part-time 
classes,  and  (e)  irregular  attendance  and  late  entrance  during  the  course 
of  the  term. 

(a)     Inability  to  Use  the  English  Language  as  a  Factor 

The  total  register  of  the  lA  grade,  June  30,  191 1,  was  43,012.  Ac- 
cording to  the  reports  made  to  us,  there  were  3,648  lA  pupils  who  were 
unable  to  use  the  English  language  on  entrance  to  the  grade,^  leaving 
39,364  I A  pupils  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  had  no  unusual 
difficulty  with  our  language.  Of  these  39,364,  30,531  were  promoted, 
and  8,833  were  not  promoted.  Hence,  the  rate  of  promotion  for  lA 
pupils,  when  all  those  unable  to  use  the  English  language  are  excluded, 
was  77.56  per  cent.,  which  is  but  1.54  per  cent,  higher  than  the  rate 
(76.02  per  cent.)  for  the  grade  as  a  whole.^ 

Assuming  that  all  other  conditions   affecting  promotion   and  non- 

*  See  table  on  p.  559. 

"  See  Table  XXVII,  p.  631. 

'  See  Table  XXVIII,  p.  632. 
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promotion  were  the  same  for  the  two  groups  of  children — those  able, 
and  those  unable,  to  use  the  English  language — the  per  cent,  of  pro- 
motion in  the  lA  grade  was,  therefore,  lower  by  but  1.54  per  cent,  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been,  because  of  the  presence  of  lA  pupils  un- 
able to  use  the  English  language.  Hence,  inability  of  pupils  to  use  the 
English  language  on  entrance  to  the  grade  is,  at  best,  but  a  minor  factor 
in  causing  the  low  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade.-' 

(b)     Immaturity  as  a  Factor 

The  maturity  of  a  child  may  be  judged  (a)  in  view  of  his  physical 
development;  (b)  in  view  of  his  mental  development,  and  (c)  in  view 
of  his  age.  Maturity  can  be  judged  best  in  view  of  physical  and  mental 
development,  but  so  difficult  is  it  so  to  judge  maturity  and  so  crude  is 
education  as  yet  in  its  methods,  that  the  maturity  of  children  is  judged 
very  largely  in  view  of  age  alone.  Hence,  in  school  practice,  age  is  taken 
as  the  index  of  maturity.  Accordingly,  certain  age  limits  have  been  fixed 
as  the  normal  age  for  each  grade  of  the  school,  and  a  child  whose  age 
falls  within  the  normal  age  limits  fixed  for  a  grade  is  regarded  as  being 
sufficiently  mature,  both  physically  and  mentally,  to  do  the  work  of  that 
grade.  The  age-grade  standard  is  therefore  the  only  basis  we  can  use 
here  in  judging  of  the  maturity  or  immaturity  of  the  children  found  in 
a  grade.  To  be  sure,  when  maturity  is  judged  by  such  standards,  chil- 
dren will  be  found  in  all  grades  who  are  of  the  normal  age  for  the  grade, 
but  who  are  manifestly  immature  for  the  grade. 

Table  HI  gives,  by  grades,  the  number  of  children  out  of  a  thousand 
under  normal  age,  of  normal  age,  under  one  year  over  normal,  between 
one  and  two  years  oyer  normal,  between  two  and  three  years  over 
normal,  and  three  years  and  more  over  normal,  when  the  distribution  is 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  per  cent,  of  children  of  the  corresponding  age 
in  the  grade  June  30,  191 1 : 

'  The  effect  of  the  inability  to  use  the  English  language  on  the  rate  of  promo- 
tion in  the  lA  grade  should  not  be  confused  with  its  effect  on  the  actual  number  of 
non-promotions  in  this  grade.     See  Table  XXX,  p.  634. 
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Grades 

Below 

-  Normal 

Age 

^    Normal 
Age 

Under 
1  Year  Over 

Normal 

Between 

1  and  2 

Years 

Over 

Between 

2  and  3 

Years 

Over 

■  3  Years 

and  More 

Over 

Normal 

Normal 

Normal 

lA 

10 

857 

91 

29 

7 

6 

IB 

10 

805 

127 

38 

12 

8 

2A 

21 

706 

177 

61 

22 

13 

2B 

19 

703 

171 

67 

25 

15 

3A 

30 

606 

206 

100 

35 

23 

5? 

21 

602 

204 

103 

42 

28 

4A 

33 

499 

249 

127 

58 

34 

4B 

26 

517 

22& 

133 

62 

33 

5A 

32 

461 

241 

161 

74 

31 

5B 

28 

482 

236 

160 

67 

27 

6A 

41 

431 

267 

181 

64 

16 

6B 

39 

466 

270 

163 

63 

9 

7A 

53 

448 

290 

160 

43 

6 

7B 

47 

511 

274 

134 

29 

5 

8A 

71 

505 

275 

122 

23 

4 

8B 

75 

551 

243 

106 

22 

3 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  larger  proportion  of  the  children  in  the  lA 
grade  are  of  normal  age  than  in  any  other  grade.  Hence,  the  ages  of 
the  children  in  the  lA  grade  correspond  more  nearly  to  the  normal  age 
fixed  for  the  lA  grade  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  grade  of  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

When  judged  by  the  age-grade  standards  as  determined  by  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  there  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  holding 
that  I A  pupils,  in  large  numbers,  are  immature  for  their  grade  and,  con- 
sequently, for  assuming  that  immaturity  is  any  considerable  factor  in 
causing  the  low  rate, of  promotion  found  in  the  lA  grade. 


(c)     Over-Size  Classes  as  a  Factor 

lA  classes,  according  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
should  not  contain  more  than  fifty  pupils,  and  fifty  is  regarded  in  most 
cities  as  too  large  for  the  most  effective  work.  Hence,  lA  classes  hav- 
ing more  than  fifty  pupils  may  be  considered  over-size. 

There  were  in  the  lA  grade,  June  30,  191 1,  according  to  the  reports 
made  to  us,  15,025  pupils  in  classes  having  more  than  fifty  pupils.  The 
rate  of  promotion  for  lA  pupils  in  these  over-size  classes  was  73.46  per 
cent-  If  the  15,025  pupils  in  over-size  classes  are  subtracted  from  the 
total  register  of  lA  pupils  (43,012),  there  remain  27,987  pupils  in  classes 
of  fifty  and  under.    The  rate  of  promotion  for  these  classes  was  77.40 

^  Table  III  is  based  upon  Table  XXIII  of  this  report,  see  p.  621.     The  age-grade 
standa/ds  employed  in  Table  III  are  those  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
"  See  Table  XVII,  p.  608. 
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per  cent.^  Hence,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade,  when  all 
I A  pupils  in  over-size  classes  are  excluded,  was  1.38  per  cent,  higher 
than  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  for  the  grade  as  a  whole. 

Assuming  that  all  other  conditions  affecting  promotion  and  non- 
promotion  were  the  same  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under,  and  in  over-size 
classes,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  was,  therefore, 
lower  by  1.38  per  cent,  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  because  of 
I A  pupils  in  over-size  classes.  Hence,  it  appears  that  over-size  classes 
are  a  slight  factor  in  causing  the  low  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade. 

(d)    Part-Time  as  a  Factor 

According  to  the  reports  made  to  us,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  the 
lA  grade,  when  all  lA  pupils  in  part-time  classes  are  excluded,  was 
76.96  per  cent.^  which  is  but  .94  of  i  per  cent,  higher  than  the  per  cent, 
of  promotion  ( 76.02  per  cent. )  for  the  grade  as  a  whole. 

Consequently,  had  there  been  lA  whole-time  classes  only,  the  per 
cent,  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  as  a  whole  would  have  been  76.96 
per  cent.  Assuming  that  all  other  conditions  affecting  promotion  and 
non-promotion  were  the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of  classes,  the  per  cent, 
of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  was,  therefore,  lower  by  but  .94  of  i  per 
cent,  because  of  lA  pupils  in  part-time  classes.^ 

(6)     Absence  as  a  Factor 

In  the  reports  made  to  us  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  ab- 
sence due  to  irregular  attendance  and  absence  due  to  late  entrance  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  term,  the  reports  giving  merely  the  days  absent. 

Table  IV  gives  the  number  of  lA  pupils  on  register  at  the  end  of  the 
February- June  term,  191 1,  absent  ten  days  and  less,  absent  eleven  to 
twenty,  etc. ;  it  gives  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  register  of  lA  pupils  ab- 
sent ten  days  and  less,  absent  eleven  to  twenty  days,  etc.,  and  the  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  absent  ten  days  and  less,  absent  eleven  to  twenty 
days,  etc.,  promoted  and  the  per  cent,  not  promoted : 

Table  IV  ^ 


Absent 

10  Days  and 

Less 

Absent 

11  to  20 

Days 

Absent 

21  to  30 

Days 

Absent 

31  to  40 

Days 

Absent 

41  Days  and 

Above 

17,215 

8,708 

5,010 

3,188 

8,891 

Per  Cent,  of  Total  Register  of 
lA  Pupils       

40.02 
89.47 
10.53 

20.25 
85.75 
14.25 

11.65 
79.02 
20.98 

7.41 
71.01 
28.99 

20  67 

Per  Cent  Promoted        

40  56 

Per  Cent.  Not  Promoted 

59.44 

'  See  Table  XVII,  p.  608. 
"See  Table  XXXII,  p.  642. 
^  See  note,  p.  564. 

*  These   data   were   compiled   from   Table   XVIII,   p.   612,   and   from   Table   XX, 
p.  614. 
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11.65  per  cent,  of  lA  pupils  were  absent,  it  will  be  observed,  more 
than  a  month — that  is,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  term;  7.41  per  cent, 
were  out  of  school  a  month  and  a  half,  and  20.67  P^i"  cent,  were  out 
more  than  forty-one  days,  or  one  lA  pupil  out  of  each  five  was  absent 
more  than  two-fifths  of  the  entire  time. 

The  rate  of  promotion,  it  will  be  noted,  varies  inversely  with  the 
increase  in  the  days  absent.  For  pupils  absent  ten  days  and  less  the  rate 
of  promotion  was  89.47  per  cent. ;  for  those  absent  forty-one  days  and 
more,  40.56  per  cent.  Further,  the  rate  of  promotion  for  pupils  absent 
ten  days  and  less  (89.47  per  cent.)  is  higher  than  the  rate  for  the  grade 
as  a  whole  (76.02  per  cent.)  by  13.45  per  cent.  Consequently,  had  all 
other  conditions  been  the  same  as  among  pupils  absent  ten  days  and 
less,  and  had  there  been  in  the  lA  grade  pupils  absent  ten  days  and  less 
only,  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  for  the  grade,  as  a  whole,  would  have 
been  89.47  per  cent.  The  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  was, 
therefore,  lower  by  13.45  per  cent,  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  be- 
cause of  pupils  who  were  absent  more  than  ten  days.^ 

(f)     Summary 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  assigned  causes  of  the  low  rate  of 
promotion  in  the  lA  grade  may  be  thus  summarized:  The  per  cent,  of 
promotion  in  the  lA  grade,  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1, 
was  lower  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  by  1.54  per  cent.,  because 
of  the  pupils  who  were  unable  to  use  the  English  language;  by  1.38  per 
cent.,  because  of  pupils  being  in  over-size  classes,  and  by  .94  of  i  per 
cent.,  because  of  pupils  being  in  part-time  classes,  and  by  13.45  per  cent., 
because  of  absence.  Immaturity  was  a  negligible  factor.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  absence  (including  late  entrance)  was  the  preponderating  cause 
of  the  low  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1. 


(2)  Increasing  the  Rate  of  Promotion  in  the  lA  Grade 

The  problem  of  increasing  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  the  lA 
grade  is,  therefore,  not  so  much  a  question  of  increasing  the  number  of 
special  classes  for  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language,  of  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  over-size  classes,  and  of  part-time  classes — all  of 
which  should  be  done — as  it  is  a  question  of  getting  lA  pupils  in  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term  and  of  keeping  them  there  during  the  term. 
Hence,  the  problem  of  increasing  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  the  lA 
grade  is  chiefly  one  of  how  to  improve  attendance  among  lA  pupils. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  lA  pupils  will  attend  school  somewhat  less 
regularly  than  pupils  in  other  grades.  Many  parents  do  not  feel  the 
need  of  keeping  such  young  children  in  school  regularly,  the  children 

^  See  note,  p.  564. 
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themselves,  not  having-  as  yet  formed  the  school-going  habit,  are,  at 
times,  inclined  to  remain  home  when  there  is  no  good  reason  why  they 
should.  Infectious  and  contagious  diseases  are  also  more  prevalent 
among  lA  pupils  than  among  pupils  of  the  other  grades.  Granting  all 
this,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  amount  of  absence  in  the  lA  grade 
can  be  materially  reduced. 

To  be  sure,  large  numbers  of  lA  pupils  are  under  seven  years  of 
age,  and  are,  therefore,  not  amenable  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 
Indeed,  of  the  83,766  pupils  admitted  to  the  lA  grade  during  the  school 
year  1910-11.  65,682,^  or  78  per  cent.,  were  under  seven  years  of  age. 
With  these  all  that  can  be  done  is  for  the  Board  of  Education  to  pass 
rules  and  regulations  controlling  their  entrance  and  attendance,  and  for 
principals  and  teachers  to  use,  to  the  utmost,  their  influence  with 
parents  and  pupils.     (See  recommendations.) 

There  were,  however,  among  the  lA  entries  during  the  school  year 
1910-11,  18,084^  pupils,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  total  lA  entries,  who 
were  seven  years  of  age  and  older.  Teachers  and  principals  should  not 
only  use  their  influence  with  the  parents  to  send  these  pupils  to  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  but  every  effort  should  be  put  forth  to  keep 
them  regular  in  attendance.  Further,  parents  having  children  seven 
years  of  age  and  older,  who  do  not  send  them  to  school  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  and  keep  them  regularly  in  school,  should  be  made 
to  feel  the  full  force  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  to  enforce  rigrirciusly  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  in  the 
I A  grade  would  not  only  a\oid  much  future  trouble  with  parents,  but 
cure  many  an  incipient  case  of  truancy. 


(3)     Recommendations 

To  the  end  that  attendance  in  the  lA  grade  may  be  improved,  and 
that  congestion  in  this  grade  may  be  relieved,  we  recommend : 

(a)  That  a  by-law  be  passed  by  the  Board  of  Education  which  pro- 
hibits entrance,  to  the  lA  grade,  after  the  last  day  of  the  fourth  week 
of  a  school  term,  to  children  who  will  not  be  seven  years  old  until  after 
the  end  of  the  term ;  and  which  provides  for  the  exclusion  from  the 
school,  at  the  discretion  of  the  principal,  of  such  children  when  they  have 
been  absent  forty  days,  including  days  lost  by  late  entrance  and  irreg- 
ular attendance,  during  the  first  half  of  the  term. 

(b)  That  effort  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  have  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law  so  amended  that  it  will  apply  to  children 
who  will  be  seven  years  old  before  the  end  of  a  given  school  term. 

(c)  That  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
each  school  term,  send  to  the  principal  of  each  school,  along  with  the 

'Annual  Report  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1910-11.  Table  XXXIII, 
p.  61. 
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name  and  home  address  of  the  parent,  the  names,  for  the  given  school 
district  (a),  of  all  children  six  years  of  age  who  will  not  be  seven  until 
after  the  close  of  the  given  term;  (b)  of  all  children  who  are  six  and 
who  will  be  seven  before  the  end  of  the  given  term,  and  (c)  of  all 
children  seven  years  of  age,  who  should  enter  school  at  the  opening  of 
the  given  term.  In  this  way  each  principal  will  know  the  number  of 
children  that  should  enter  his  or  her  school,  and  will  be  able  to  report 
at  an  early  date  to  the  attendance  officers  all  children  who  have  not  en- 
tered and  who  are  subject  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

(d)  That  a  poster  in  the  several  languages  of  the  city  be  prepared 
and  placed  in  the  several  school  districts  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
term,  which  will  emphasize  the  importance  of  sending  children  to  school 
at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  of  keeping  them  regular  in  attendance, 
which  will  state  the  rules  regarding  the  entrance  and  attendance  of  chil- 
dren who  will  not  be  seven  until  after  the  end  of  the  term,  and  which 
will  point  out  the  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law. 

(e)  That  a  new  attendance  report  be  prepared  for  the  lA 
grade,  which  will  show  for  each  child  the  date  of  entrance,  the  number 
of  days  in  attendance  during  the  month,  and  the  cause  of  each  absence, 
and  that  a  separate  report  be  made  for  children  not  amenable  to  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law  and  for  children  amenable  to  it,  to  the  end 
that  definite  information  may  be  had  on  absence  in  the  lA  grade,  and 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  is  enforced. 

4.     "Forced  Promotions" 

(i)     Assertion  of  Teachers  and  Principals 

With  the  exception  of  the  lA  and  the  8B  grades,  the  rate  of  promo- 
tion, both  in  the  several  boroughs  and  in  the  Greater  City,  was,  at  the 
end  of  the  Eebruary-June  term,  191 1,  as  we  have  seen,  uniformly  about 
90  per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  rate  of  promotion  was  uniformly  about 
90  per  cent,  gives  weight  to  the  statement  made  to  us  repeatedly,  both 
by  teachers  and  principals,  that  they  were  "unofficially  expected"  to 
promote  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  approximately  90 
per  cent,  of  their  pupils,  and,  hence,  that  promotions  were  forced  and 
were  made  mechanically  and  without  due  regard  to  fitness. 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  did  urge  upon  principals,  during 
the  school  year  1910-11,  the  importance  of  advancing  a  large  per  cent. 
of  pupils.  To  quote  his  words :  "I  have  been  careful  to  advise  the  prin- 
cipals that  the  pressure  to  secure  more  generous  promotions  must  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  pupils  who  are  unfitted  to  do  the  work  of  the 
next  higher  grade  are  to  be  promoted.  It  means  only  that  every  effort 
is  to  be  made  to  render  every  pupil  fit  for  promotion."  ^ 

Despite  the  foregoing  uniformity  in  the  per  cent,  of  promotion,  and 
'Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910-11,  p.  8.3. 
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the  assertion  of  teachers  and  principals,  referred  to  abovej  there  is  evi- 
dence that,  on  the  whole,  principals  and  teachers  used  discretion  in  mak- 
ing promotions  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  and  that 
promotions  were  not  made  on  a  mere  numerical  and  mechanical  basis,  as 
iollows : 

(2)    Variation  in  Rate  of  Promotion 

(a)  JVith  Absence,  Over-Age,  etc. — Of  the  pupils  on  register 
June  30,  191 1,  the  rate  of  promotion  for  those  absent  ten  days  and 
less  was  93.16  per  cent;  for  those  absent  forty-one  days  and  above, 
52.82  per  cent.^  Of  the  pupils  of  normal  age  for  their  grade,  90.84  per 
cent,  were  advanced,  but  this  was  the  case  with  only  78.65  per  cent,  of 
those  three  years  and  more  over  normal.^  For  pupils  able  to  use  the 
English  language  on  entrance  to  the  grade  the  per  cent,  of  promotion 
was  88.99  P^^  cent. ;  for  those  unable  to  use  our  language,  65.05  per 
cent.^  In  all  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  4A,  4B,  and  6B,  the^  rate 
•of  promotion  for  pupils  in  whole-time  classes  was  higher  than  for  pupils 
in  part-time  classes.*  All  of  which  tends  to  show  that  the  children  re- 
ceiving promotion  were  those  experience  would  indicate  were  the  best 
entitled  to  promotion. 

(b)  In  Different  Schools. — That  discretion  was  used  in  making 
promotions  is  also  shown  by  the  variations  in  the  rate  of  total  promo- 
tions in  different  schools. 

One  school  was  selected,  by  chance,  from  each  of  the  forty-six  dis- 
tricts in  the  Greater  City,  and  two  schools  from  five  of  the  largest  dis- 
tricts, making  a  total  of  fifty-one.  The  per  cent,  of  total  promotion,  at 
the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 T,  varied  in  these  fifty-one  schools 
from  80  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent.  These  schools  group  themselves,  when 
distributed  according  to  per  cent,  of  total  promotion,  as  follows : 

Table  V 


Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

in 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

All 

This 

All 

This 

AU 

This 

All 

This 

Grades 

Per  Cent. 

Grades 

Per  Cent. 

Grades 

Per  Cent. 

Grades 

Per  Cent. 

80 

1 

85 

1 

89 

'5 

93 

4 

81 

2 

86 

7 

90 

6 

94 

3 

82 

3 

87 

4 

91 

3 

98 

1 

83 

3 

88 

1 

92 

7 

'  See  Table  XX,  p.  614. 

-  See  Table  XXV,  p.  624;  also  table  p.  626. 

='  See  Table  XXIX,  p.  633. 

'  See  Table  XXXVI,  p.  649. 
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Fig.  I  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  data  in  Table  V.  The  rate  of  promo- 
lion  is  represented  on  the  horizontal  scale  and  the  number  of  schools  on  the  vertical 
scale.  The  median  rate  of  promotion  is  indicated  by  the  short  vertical  line  on  the 
horizontal  scale.' 

(c)  In  Same  Grade  of  Different  Schools. — The  rate  of  promotion 
at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  varied,  also,  in  the  differ- 
ent schools  in  the  same  grade.  For  example,  the  rate  of  promotion  in 
the  8A  grade  of  the  foregoing  fifty-one  schools  ranged  from  60  per  cent, 
to  100  per  cent.  These  schools  group  themselves,  when  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  the  8A  grade,  as  follows : 


Table  VI 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

1  ' 
Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

in 

Promoting 

in 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

in 

Promoting 

8A 

Thia 

8A 

This 

8A 

This 

8A 

This 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

60 

1 

83 

1 

90 

2 

96 

2 

76 

1 

84 

1 

91 

3 

97 

3 

78 

1 

85 

2 

93 

7 

100 

6 

81 

2 

88 

4 

94 

4 

82 

3 

89 

4 

95 

4 

'1 
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Fig.  2  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  data  in  Table  VI.  The  rate  of  promo- 
tion is  represented  on  the  horizontal  scale  and  the  number  of  schools  on  the  vertical 
scale.  The  median  rate  of  promotion  is  indicated  by  the  short  vertical  line  on  the 
horizontal  scale. 

'  The  median  rate  of  promotion  for  a  group  of  schools  is  the  rate  of  promotion, 
which  is  lower  than  the  rate  in  approximately  one-half  and  higher  than  the  rate  in 
approximately  the  other  half  of  the  schools  of  the  group. 
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In  the  5 A  grade  the  rate  of  promotion  ranged  from  75  per  cent.,  to 
100  per  cent.,  and  the  schools  group  themselves,  when  distributed  ac- 
cording to  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  this  grade,  as  follows : 


Table  VII 


Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

in 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

in 

Promoting 

5A 

This 

5A 

This 

5A 

This 

6A 

This 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

75 

1 

84 

.2 

90 

4 

95 

2 

80 

3 

86 

0 

91 

4 

96 

2 

81 

2 

87 

3 

92 

6 

97 

2 

82 

1 

88 

1 

93 

5 

100. 

2 

83 

5 

89 

3 

94 

1 
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Fig.  3  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  data  in  Table  VII.  The  rate  of  promo- 
tion is  represented  on  the  horizontal  scale  and  the  number  of  schools  on  the  vertical 
scale.  The  median  rate  of  promotion  is  indicated  by  the  short  vertical  line  on  the 
horizontal  scale. 

In  the  I A  grade  the  rate  of  promotion  varied  from  57  per  cent,  to 
99  per  cent.,  and  the  schools  grOup  themselves,  when  distributed  accord- 
ing to  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  this  grade,  as  follows : 

Table  VIII 


Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Number 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

Promotion 

Schools 

in 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

m 

Promoting 

in 

Promoting 

lA 

This 

lA 

This 

lA 

This 

lA 

This 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

Grade 

Per  Cent. 

57 

1 

74 

1 

81 

5 

91 

1 

64 

1 

75 

4 

82 

1 

94 

1 

65 

'7 

76 

2 

83 

3 

97 

1 

67 

i 

77 
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84 

2 

98 

1 

68 
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78 

3 

85 

1 

99 

1 

70 

2 

79 

1 

88 

1 

72 

3 

80 

1 

90 

2 

5 

4 
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Fig.  4  is  a  graphic  representation  of  the  data  in  Table  VIII.  The  rate  of  promo- 
tion is  represented  on  the  horizontal  scale  and  the  number  of  schools  on  the  vertical 
scale.  The  median  rate  of  promotion  is  indicated  by  the  short  vertical  line  on  the 
horizontal  scale. 


(d)  In  Different  Grades  of  the  Same  School. — Finally,  the  rate 
of  promotion,  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  1911,  varied  from 
grade  to  grade  in  the  same  school.  This  is  shown  by  Fig.  5.  Fig  5  rep- 
resents the  variations  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  per  cent,  of  promotion 
in  the  school,  of  the  fifty-one  selected  by  chance,  having  the  highest 
per  cent,  of  total  promotion,  in  the  school  having  the  lowest  per  cent, 
of  total  promotion,  and  in  the  school  having  the  median  rate  of  total 
promotion. 

Fig.  5 


TofAl 


Fig.  5.  a — School  having  highest  rate  of  total  promotion. 
'  b — School  having  median  rate  of  total  promotion, 
c— School  having  lowest  rate  of  total  promotion. 
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Such  variations  as  the  foregoing  in  the  rate  of  promotion  would  not 
occur  had  promotions  been  made  on  a  mere  mechanical  basis.  Indeed, 
the  very  presence  of  such  variations  indicates,  despite  the  uniformity  in 
the  rate  of  total  promotion  in  the  several  grades  in  the  different  boroughs 
and  in  the  Greater  City,  that  judgment  was  exercised  in  the  making  of 
promotions  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  and,  hence,  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  children  promoted  were  the  pupils  who  should  have 
been  advanced. 

5.    Increase  in  the  Rate  of  Promotion 

To  affirm  that  promotions  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term, 
191 1,  were  not  made  mechanically  is  not  to  deny  that  there  was  a  de- 
cided increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  over  corresponding  terms  of  pre- 
vious years., 

(i)    Increase  in  Rate  of  Promotion 

Table  IX  gives,  by  grades,  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire 
February- June  term,  19 10  (including  promotions  made  during  the  term 
and  at  the  end  of  the  term),  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire 
February- June  term,  191 1,  and  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  for 
the  entire  February-June  term,  191 1,  over  the  rate  for  the  same  term, 
1910: 

Table  IX 


Grades 

Rate  of  Promotion  for  Entire 
Feb.-June  Term 

Increase  in  the  Rate  of 

Promotion  for  the  Entire 

Feb.-June  Term,  1911, 

1910 

1911 

Over  the  Rate  for  the  Same 
Term  of  1910 

lA 

73.61 

78.80 

6.19 

IB 

86.77 

90.77 

4.00 

2A 

87.82 

91.38 

3.56 

2B 

88.18 

92.79 

4.61 

3A 

87.97 

92.23 

4.26 

3B 

88.42 

92.89 

4.47 

4A 

87.62 

91.99 

4.37 

4B 

87.72 

92.07 

4.35 

5A 

85.84 

91.55 

6.71 

5B 

86.12 

92.37 

6.25 

6A 

85.65 

91.32 

5.67 

6B 

89.78 

91.22 

1.44 

7A 

85.77 

89.62 

3.85 

7B 

85.99 

91.35 

6.36 

8A 

86.89 

91.79 

4.90 

8B 

91.05 

94.98 

3.93 

Total 

86.30 

90.86 

4.56 

The  figures  for  this  table  are  exclusive  of  special  classes  and  were  computed  from  Table  LII,  page  02, 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1909-10,  and  for  1910-11,  Table  XXXVII,  page  66. 
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The  rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire  February-June  term  of  191 1 
was  higher  in  every  grade  than  for  the  corresponding  term  of  1910.  It 
was  higher  by  1.44  per  cent,  in  one  grade,  by  from  3.56  per  cent,  to 
3.93  per  cent,  in  three  grades,  by  4  per  cent,  to  4.90  per  cent,  in  seven 
grades,  by  from  5.19  per  cent,  to  5.71  per  cent,  in  four  grades,  and  by 
6.25  per  cent,  in  one  grade.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  rate  of 
total  promotion  was  higher  for  the  entire  February- June  term,  191 1,  by 
4.56  per  cent.,  than  for  the  same  term  of  1910. 

An  increase  of  4.56  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  promotion,  in  a  single 
year,  is  an  unusually  large  increase  for  the  City  of  New  York.  Table 
X  gives  by  grades  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire  February-June 
term  of  1906,  1907,  1908,  1909,  1910,  and  191 1;  the  increase  in  the 
rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire  February-June  term,  191  o,  over  the  rate 
for  the  entire  February- June  term,  1906;  also  the  increase  in  the  rate 
of  promotion  for  the  entire  February-June  term,  191 1,  over  the  same 
term,  1910,  and,  finally,  it  gives  the  difiference  between  the  increase  in 
the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire  February- June  term  of^i9ii  over 
the  same  term  of  1910.  and  the  increase  for  the  entire  February-June 
term  of  19 10  over  the  same  term  of  1906. 


Table  X' 


Increase 

in  Rate 

°lsa 

of  Promotion 

SflSS 

For 

.,  >  4> 

■9|o§ 

Grade! 

Rate  of  Promotion  for  Entire 

1  aSi 

Feb.-Juue  Term 

Entire 

Entire 

1%  .^ 

Feb.-Jime 

Feb. -June 

Term, 

Term, 

&t%?.t 

1910, 

1911, 

flBa>-5ra 

Over 

Over 

Same 

Same 

Term, 

Term, 

1906 

1910 

.1    3:2 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

ofiiSSS 

lA 

68.51 

65.49 

69.60 

71.74 

73.61 

78.80 

6.10 

5.19 

.09 

IB 

85.19 

82.28 

85.26 

86.24 

86.77 

90.77 

1.58 

4.00 

2.42 

2A 

83.66 

82.00 

85.98 

86.76 

87.82 

91.38 

4.26 

3.56 

—  .70 

2B 

85.04 

83.65 

86.50 

87.42 

88.18 

92.79 

3.14 

4.61 

1.47 

3A 

84.12 

81.94 

85.73 

86.50 

87.97 

92.23 

3.85 

4.26 

.41 

3B 

85.85 

83.81 

86.75 

88.07 

88.42    . 

92.89 

2.57 

4.47 

1.90 

4A 

84.38 

82.91 

85.78 

85.94 

87.62 

91.99 

3.24 

4.37 

1.13 

4B 

84.62 

81.88 

85.50 

86.68 

87.72 

92.07 

3.10 

4.35 

1.25 

SA 

82.93 

80.43 

83.15 

84.62 

85.84 

91.55 

2.91 

5.71 

2.80 

5B- 

82.75 

80.91 

83.69 

85.01 

86.12 

92.37 

3.37 

6.25 

2.88 

6A 

82.85 

81.46 

83.33 

84.12 

85.65 

91.32 

2.80 

5.67 

2.87 

6B 

83.11 

81.52 

85.06 

84.69 

89.78 

91.22 

6.67 

1.44 

—5.23 

7A 

80.37 

79.93 

81.01 

82.75  ■ 

85.77 

89.62 

5.40 

3.85 

-1.55 

7B 

82.25 

80,79 

83.60 

84.87 

85.99 

91.35 

3.74 

5.36 

1.62 

8A 

81.39 

81.93 

84.37 

85.08 

86.89 

91.79 

5.50 

4.90 

—.60 

8B 

82.92 

86.81 

88.12 

88.23 

91.05 

94.98 

8.13 

3.93 

—4,20 

Total 

82.56 

80.72 

83.78 

84.98 

86.30 

90.80 

3.75 

4.56 

.81 

'These  figures   are   exclusive   of  special   classes,  and  were  computed  from   the 
Annual  Report,  for  the  corresponding  year,  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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There  has  been,  it  will  be  observed,  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion in  the  February-June  term,  in  each  of  the  grades,  from  1906 
to  1911.  The  most  decided  increase  was,  however,  in  191 1.  So  de- 
cided was  this  that  the  increase  in  191 1  over  1910  was  greater,  in  eleven 
of  the  sixteen  grades,  than  the  increase  in  these  grades  for  the  five  years 
prior  to  1911.  While  the  increase  for  1910,  in  the  rate  of  promotion,  in 
all  grades  taken  together,  over  1906  was,  it  will  be  noted,  3.75  per  cent., 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  total  promotion  in  191 1  over  1910  was  4.56 
per  cent.  Hence,  the  increase  in  total  promotion  for  the  entire  February- 
June  term  was  .81  of  i  per  cent,  greater  for  the  single  February- June 
term,  191 1,  than  for  the  five  terms  prior  to  191 1. 

This  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  entire 
February-June  term,  191 1,  may  have  been  due  either  to  an  increase 
in  promotions  during  the  term,  or  to  an  increase  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
or  it  may  have  been  due  to  both  an  increase  during  the  term  and  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  Table  XI  gives,  by  grades,  for  the  FebVuary-June  term,' 
1910,  the  rate  of  promotion  during  the  term,  and  the  rate  at  the  end  of 
the  term;  also  the  same  facts  for  the  February- June  term,  1911.  It 
shows,  besides,  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  during  the  Febru- 
ary-June term,  191 1,  over  the  rate  during  the  same  term,  1910;  also 
the  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June 
term,  191 1,  over  the  rate  at  the  end  of  the  same  term,  1910 : 

Table  XI » 


Feb.-June  Term, 
1910 

Feb.-June  Term, 
1911 

Increase  in  Rate  oi  Promotion 

Feb.-June  Term,  1911, 
,                      Over 

Feb.-June  Term,  1910 

Grades 

Rate  of 

Promotion 

During 

Term 

Eate  of 

Promotion 

at  End 

of  Term 

Rate  of 

Promotion 

During 

Term 

Rate  of 

Promotion 

at  End 

of  Term 

Increase 
During 
Term 

Increase 
at  End 
of  Term 

lA 
IB 
2A 
2B 
3A 
3B 
4A 
4B 
5A 
5B 
6A 
6B 
7A 
7B 
8A 
8B 

2.42 
1.64 

2.21 
1.93 
2.28 
1.56 
1.86 
1.52 
1.99 
1.75 
1.98 
1.71 
3,55 
2.03 
2.00 
0.005 

71.19 
85.13 
85.60 
86.26 
85,69 
86.87 
85.76 
86.20 
83.85 
84.37 
83.67 
88.07 
82.22 
83.96 
84.88 
91,04 

3.04 
2.60 
2.66 
2.60 
2.78 
2.45 
2.41 
2.23 
2.75 
2.63 
2.44 
1.77 
2.03 
2.31 
2.30 
.71 

75.76 
88.16 
88.73 
90.19 
89.45 
90.44 
89.58 
89.83 
88.80 
89.74 
88.88 
89.45 
87.59 
89.05 
89.49 
94.28 

.62 
.96 

.45 
.67 
.50 
.89 
.55 
.71 
.76 
.88 
.46 
.06 
—1,52 
.28 
.30 
.705 

4.57 
3.03 
3.13 
3.93 
3.76 
3.57 
3.82 
3.63 
4.95 
5.37 
5,21 
1.38 
5.37 
5.09 
4.61 
3.24 

Total 

1,93 

84,37 

2.44 

88.42 

.51 

4.05 

'  These  figures  are  exclusive  of  special  classes  and  were  computed  from  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  ipio,  Table  LII,  page  92, 
and  for  igii.  Table  XXXVII,  page  66. 
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There  was  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  during  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  over  the  rate  during  the  same  term,  1910,  in  all  grades, 
except  the  yA,  where  there  was  a  decrease  of  1.52  per  cent.  The  rate 
during  the  term  was  higher  by  from  .06  of  i  per  cent,  to  .28  of  i  per 
cent,  in  two  grades,  by  from  .30  of  i  per  cent,  to  .50  of  i  per  cent,  in 
four  grades,  by  from  .55  of  i  per  cent,  to  .75  of  i  per  cent,  in  six 
grades,  and  by  from  .88  of  i  per  cent,  to  .96  of  i  per  cent,  in  three 
grades — while  the  increase  in  all  grades,  taken  together,  was  .51  of  i  per 
cent. 

It  will  also  be  observed  that  there  was  an  increase,  in  all  grades,  in 
the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  over 
the  rate  at  the  end  of  the  same  term,  19 10.  The  rate  was  higher  by 
1.38  per  cent,  in  one  grade,  by  from  3.03  per  cent,  to  3.93  per  cent,  in 
eight  grades,  by  from  4.57  per  cent,  to  4.95  per  cent,  in  three  grades,  and 
by  from  5.09  per  cent,  to  5.37  per  cent,  in  four  grades,  while  the  increase 
in  all  grades,  taken  together,  was  4.05  per  cent. 

Of  the  4.56  per  cent,  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotions  for  the  en- 
tire February-June  term,  191 1,  over  the  rate  for  the  entire  February- 
June  term,  1910,  .51  of  i  per  cent,  or  ii.i8'per  cent.,  of  this  increase 
was,  therefore,  due  to  the  larger  number  of  promotions  during  the  term, 
and  4.05  per  cent,  or  88.82  per  cent,  of  the  increase  was  due  to  the  larger 
number  of  promotions  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

The  fact  that  the  increase  in  the  rate  of  total  promotions  for  the 
entire  February-June  term,  191 1,  over  1910,  was  greater  than  the  total 
increase  for  the  same  term  from  1906  to  19 10,  inclusive,  and  the  fact  that 
88.82  per  cent,  of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rate  of  total  promo- 
tions for  the  entire  February- June  term,  191 1,  was  due  to  the  increased 
number  of  promotions  at  the  end  of  the  term,  raises  the  question :  how 
was  this  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  effected?  A 
part  of  it  was,  doubtless,  brought  about  through  an  increase  in  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school.  The  importance  of  making  more  liberal  promotions 
having  been  emphasized,  teachers  and  principals  put  forth  unusual  effort 
to  fit  pupils  for  advancement.  Yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for 
whatever  increase  in  efficiency  there  may  have  been,  it  must  be  admitted, 
bv  all  who  are  acquainted  with  school  conditions  and  school  work,  that 
the  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  February-June 
term,  191 1,  was  due,  in  most  part,  to  the  "pressure"  exercised  by  the  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  "to  secure  more  generous  promotion." 

(2)     Increase  Justified 

The  important  question,  therefore,  is :  Was  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  justified  in  using  "pressure  to  secure  more  generous  promo- 
tions" ?  In  view  of  the  number  of  over-age  pupils,  and  of  the. amount  of 
elimination  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  we  be- 
lieve the  City  Superintendent  was  justified  in  his  endeavor  to  increase 
the  rate  of  promotion. 
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(a)  Number  of  Over-Age  Pupils. — The  course  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  comprises  sixteen  units,  each 
in  theory,  one-half  school  year  in  length.  Accordingly,  a  child,  entering 
school  at  six  or  seven,  should  complete  the  elementary  school  by  his 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.  If,  for  any  reason,  a  pupil  enters  school 
late  or  remains  a  whole  year  or  more  in  a  single  grade,  such  a  child  be- 
comes over-age  for  his  grade. 

Table  XII  gives  the  register  in  regular  classes,  after  promotion  June 
30,  191 1,  in  the  grades  of  each  year,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the' grades 
of  each  year  and  among  the  elementary  school  graduates  of  1910-11,  un- 
der normal  age,  normal  age,  under  one  year  over  normal,  etc. ;  it  shows, 
besides,  the  total  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  grades  of  each  year 
and  among  the  elementary  school  graduates;  also  the  per  cent,  of  the 
register  of  each  grade  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  Oiver-age : 
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Of  the  35,329  graduates  in  1910-11,  it  will  be  observed  that  14,477, 
or  40.98  per  cent.,  were  over-age,  hence  were  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
older  on  completing  the  elementary  school.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
foregoing  table  has  to  do  only  with  pupils  in  regular  classes,  and,  despite 
the  fact  that  age  is  judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  age  limits 
fixed  for  being  in  the  grade  in  which  pupils  are  registered  after  promo- 
tion, there  were  in  the  regular  classes  of  all  grades,  June  30,  191 1,  ac- 
cording to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  131,858  over-age  pupils, 
or  23.30  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  on  register  after  promotion  were  be- 
hind their  grade  for  their  age.  The  grades  of  the  sixth  year  show  the 
highest  per  cent,  of  over-age,  34.44  per  cent.,  and  the  grades  of  the  first 
year,  the  lowest,  7.96  per  cent. 
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Fig.  6.  Black  indicates  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  grades  of  each  year 
and  the  per  cent,  of  over-age  pupils  among  the  graduates  of  1910-11,  as  reported  by 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Were  the  foregoing  over-age  pupils  registered  in  the  grade  where 
they  should  be  by  reason  of  their  age,  these  pupils  would  have  been  dis- 
tributed, when  distributed  according  to  the  age-grade  standards  as  fixed 
by  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  among  the  several  grades  as 
follows : 
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There  are  thousands  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  it  will  be  noted,  who 
are  below  the  grade  in  which  their  age  entitles  them  to  be.  There  are 
pupils  in  the  second  grade  who,  by  reason  of  their  age,  should  be  in  the 
eighth  grade ;  pupils  in  the  third,  who  should  be  in  the  high  school ;  and 
pupils  graduating  from  the  elementary  school,  who  should  be  in  college. 
In  the  sixth  and  lower  grades  alone  there  are  15,839  pupils  who 
are  already  fourteen  years  of  age;  in  the  seventh  grade,  17,924,  and 
in  the  eighth  grade,  24,597,  or  a  total  of  58,360  pupils  who  instead 
of  dragging  along  between  the  first  and  eighth  grades  should  have 
their  elementary  education  behind  them  and  be  either  at  work  or  in 
high  school. 

The  educational  significance  of  over-age  lies  in  the  fact  that  just 
to  the  degree  that  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  are  over-age,  just  to 
that  degree  do  they-^particularly  those  over-age  because  they  have  failed 
to  receive  promotion  regularly,  tend  to  fail  to  complete  the  elementary 
school  course  of  study.^  Hence,  of  the  pupils  on  register  in  regular 
classes  June  30,  191 1,  34,388,  by  reason  of  being  over-age  between  one 
and  two  years,  will  probably  fail  to  complete  the  work  of  the  eighth 
year;  12,299,  by  reason  of  being  behind  between  two  and  three  years, 
will  probably  fail  to  complete  the  work  of  the  seventh  year;  and  5,151, 
by  reason  of  being  behind  three  and  more  years,  will  probably  fail  to 
complete  the  grades  of  the  sixth  year. 

A  certain  amount  of  over-age  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city 
is  due  to  the  late  entrance  of  children  to  the  grades  of  the  first  year; 
the  major  portion  of  it  is,  however,  due  to  pupils  failing  to  receive  regu- 
lar promotion  after  they  have  once  entered  school.^  This  fact  in  itself 
supplies  ample  ground  for  the  insistence  of  the  City  Superintendent  on 
"more  generous  promotions." 

(b)  Amount  of  Elimination. — The  dropping  out  of  pupils  from 
the  elementary  schools  before  completing  the  course  of  study  is  termed 
elimination.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  large  city  of  this  country  has, 
at  present,  the  data  at  hand  to  determine  with  exactness  the  grades  of 
work  completed  by  the  children  leaving  the  elementary  school.  At 
all  events,  such  data  are  not  to  be  had  at  present  in  the  City  of  New 
York.3 

Following  the  method  pursued  by  writers  on  elimination,  the  pei 
cent,  of  pupils  entering  school  who  continue  to  the  end  of  each  year  is 
estimated  by  finding  what  per  cent,  the  pupils  in  a  given  grade  at  the 
end  of  a  given  school  year  before  promotion  are  of  the  number  of  pupils 
that  should  be  in  the  grade  in  view  of  the  first-year  beginners  for  the 
given  school  year. 

^  See  this  report,  p.  626. 

"  See  Table  XXXIII,  p.  61,  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
1910-11,  and  Table  I,  p.  560,  of  this  report. 

'The  pupils'  Record  Cards,  adopted  in  1909,  will  in  the  near  future  supply  these 
data. 
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Proceeding  in  this  way,^  we  estimate  that,  of  the  pupils  entering  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  per  cent,  remaining 
to  the  end  of  each  year  and  the  per  cent,  completing  the  final  grade  are 
as  follows : 


Per  Cent.  Remain- 
ing to  the 
End  of  the  Year 

Per  Cent.  Drop- 
ping Out  Before 
the  End  of  Year 

First  Year 

108.66 
100.73 
99.47 
98.57 
96.69 
88.71 
61.45 
47.57 

Second  "    

Third    "    ,. 

Fourth  "    

Fifth     "    

3  31 

Sixth     "    

11  29 

Seventh"    

38  55 

Eighth  "    

52.43 

Completing  Eighth  Grade 

41.33 

58.67 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  estimates  that,  of  the  children 
entering  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  practically 
all  remain  to  the  end  of  the  grades  of  the  fifth  year,  that  one  pupil  out 
of  each  eight  leaves  before  the^  end  of  the  sixth  year,  four  out  of  each 
ten  fail  to  remain  to  the  end  of  the  seventh  year,  less  than  one  in  two 
continues  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  year,  and  but  four  out  of  each  ten 
graduate. 

Fig.  7 
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Fig.   7.     Black  indicates  the  per  cent,   of  pupils  failing  to   complete  the   grades 
of  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  years,  and  the  per  cent,  failing  to  graduate. 

All  other  conditions  remaining  the  same,  the  number  of  grades  a 
pupil  is  able  to  complete  during  the  course  of  his  school  life  is  condi- 

*  In  making  this  estimate  the  average  of  the  first-year  beginners  for  1908-9, 
1909-10,  and  1910-11  was  used  as  the  base.  See  Annual  Report  of  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  1909,  p.  72;  1910,  Table  XL VII,  p.  78,  and  1911,  Table  XXXIII,  p.  61. 
For  the  number  of  pupils  remaining  to  the  end  of  the  grades  of  each  year  see  Annual 
Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  191 1,  Table  XXXVII,  p.  .66.  The  pupils 
on  register  June  30,  191 1,  in  special  classes  were  arbitrarily  distributed  as  follows: 
One-sixteenth  to  the  grades  of  the  second  year;  one-sixteenth  to  the  grades  of  the 
third  year;  three-sixteenths  to  the  grades  of  the  fourth  year;  five-sixteenths  to  the 
grades  of  the  fifth  year,  and  six-sixteenths  to  the  grades  of  the  sixth  year. 
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tioned  by  standards  of  promotion.  The  pi^actical  problem  confronting- 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  was,  therefore :  Is  it  better  for  the 
children  of  the  city  to  spend  their  entire  time  in  school  in  the  sixth  and 
lower  grades,  or  would  it  be  better  to  make  the  standards  of  promotion 
such  that  pupils  in  larger  numbers  may  have  opportunity  to  profit  by  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades?  The  work  in  the  sixth  and 
lower  grades  is  confined  primarily  to  the  school  arts — reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  the  fundamentals  of  arithmetic.— and  the  work  of  the 
two  higher  grades  primarily  to  the  giving  of  information  about  our  in- 
dustrial, political,  and  social  life  which  makes  for  economic  insight  and 
personal  ideals,  hence  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  foregoing 
question,  viz.,  that  it  is  preferable  to  make  the  standards  of  promotion 
such  that  pupils  in  larger  numbers  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

(3)     Increase  in  the  Rate  of  Promotion  and  Forced  Promotions 

While  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  was,  therefore,  justified, 
in  his  endeavor  to  increase  the  rate  of  promotion,  and  while  principals 
and  teachers  used  discretion  in  making  promotions,  the  fact  remains  that 
principals  and  teachers  feel  that  promotions  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  were  "forced."^ 

No  changes  were  made  during  this  term  in  the  requirements  of  the 
elementary  school  course  of  study  either  in  the  quality  of  instruction  or 
in  the  quantity  of  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught.  Yet  teachers  and 
principals  felt  constrained  to  promote  more  than  the  usual  number  of 
pupils.  Teachers  and  principals  were  thus  placed  in  a  false  position — ■ 
that  is,  they  felt  under  the  necessity  of  promoting  pupils  who,  when 
judged  by  official  standards,  were  not  fit  for  promotion.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  many  such  pupils  were  promoted,  and  this  accounts  not  only 
for  the  feeling  that  promotions  were  "forced,"  but  also  for  a  large  part 
of  the  extraordinary  increase  in  promotions  in  the  February-June  term, 
191 1,  over  the  corresponding  term  of  1910. 

Teachers  and  principals  should  not  be  put  in  the  position  of  having 
to  promote  pupils  who,  when  judged  by  official  standards,  are  not  pre- 
pared for  promotion.  If  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  was  con- 
vinced that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  rate  of  promotion,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  him  so  to  lessen  the  requirements  of  the  elementary 
school  course  of  study  as  to  quantity  that  more  pupils  could  meet  its 
requirements  and  hence  be  legitimately  promoted  in  greater  numbers. 

6.    Conditions  Favorable  to  a  Maximum  Rate  of  Promotion 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  elementary 
schools  for  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  and  the  fact  that  this  increase 

'As   already   affirmed,   this   statement   is   based   on   the   voluntary   testimony  of 
many   teachers   and  principals  who  expressed   themselves  freely  on   the   subject. 
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was  brought  about  not  so  much  through  an  increase  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  school  as  through  the  promotion  of  pupils  who  in  former  terms  would 
not  have  been  advanced,  raises  the  question :  What  should  be  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  promotion? 

(i)    The  Maximum  Rate  According  to  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  inclined  to  believe  that  90 
per  cent,  of  promotion  on'register  at  the  end  of  the  term  is  the  maximum 
rate  for  the  city  as  a  whole.  "It  seems  probable,"  to  quote  from  his  re- 
port, "that  little  further  increase  in  the  general  rate  of  promotion  can 
be  expected.  A  remarkable  uniformity  is  shown  in  all  grades,  the  rate  for 
the  year  ranging  from  90.4  per  cent,  to  92  per  cent.,  with  the  exception  of 
the  8B  grade,  which  should  be  excluded,  because  here  the  unusual  in- 
centive of  graduation  and  the  more  selected  group  from  which  the  grad- 
uates are  drawn  tend  to  raise  the  8B  rate  of  promotion  above  what  may 
be  normally  expected  in  the  grades  below.  A  difference  of  only  1.6  per 
cent,  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  remaining  grades  shows  so  little 
variability  as  to  indicate  a  close  approach  to  the  probable  maximum 
rate."  ^ 

That  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  several  grades,  exclusive  of  the 
8B,  was,  for  the  year  1910-11,  uniformly  about  90  per  cent,  does  not 
indicate  that  90  per  cent,  should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  rate  of 
promotion.  The  same  argument  would  have  placed  the  maximum  rate 
at  approximately  81  per  cent,  in  1907;  at  84  per  cent,  in  1908;  at  85 
per  cent,  in  1909;  and  at  86  per  cent,  in  1910."  Moreover,  while  the 
rate  of  promotion  for  the  year  1910-11  in  the  several  grades  is  uniform 
for  both  the  Greater  City  and  the  different  boroughs,  there  were  varia- 
tions in  the  several  districts,  ranging  from  93  per  cent,  in  District  2  to 
98  per  cent,  in  District  24;^  also  in  the  several  schools,  ranging  from 
35  per  cent,  in  public  school  number  25,  Richmond,  to  no  per  cent,  in 
public  school  number  22,  Richmond.*  Further,  the  rate  of  promotion 
at  the  end  of  the  term  in  the  regular  classes  of  given  grades  ranged,  for 
the  February- June  term,  191 1,  in  different  schools,  from  60  per  cent, 
to  100  per  cent,  in  the  8 A  grade,  from  75  per  cent.  ,to  100  per  cent,  in 
the  5A  grade,  and  from  57  per  cent,  to  99  per  cent,  in  the  lA  grade.^ 
Such  variations  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  different  grades,  in  different 
schools,  and  in  different  districts  give  little  support  to  the  thought  that 
the  maximum  rate  has  been  attained.  Indeed,  these  variations  suggest 
that,  even  with  prevailing  standards,  there  might  be  a  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  rate  of  promotion. 

'Annual  Report  of  the   City  Superintendent  of  Schools   for   1910-11,  p.  81. 
"  See  Table  X,  p.  575- 

'Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910-11,  Table  XL, 
pp.   75-77. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910-11,  appendix 
"C,"  p.  471- 

'  See  Tables  VI,  p.  57i ;  VII  and  VIII,  p.  572. 
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(2)  Conditions  Determining  Maximum  Rate  of  Promotion 

However  this  may  be,  the  present  rate  of  promotion  in  no  wise  in- 
dicates what  the  rate  of  promotion  should  be.  The  rate  of  promotion 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  is  at  present  in  large  part  deter- 
inined  by  the  requirements  of  its  one  course  of  study. 

Conditions  are  favorable  to  the  completion  of  an  elementary  school 
course  of  study  by  practically  all  pupils,  hence  favorable  to  a  maximum 
rate  of  promotion — 

(a)  When  the  requirements  of  the  elementary  school  are  adapted 
to  the  varying  abilities  and  .educational  needs  of  different  groups  of 
pupils,  and  are  such  that  all  normal  children  in  regular  attendance  are- 
able  to  complete  the  course  of  study;  hence,  when  there  are  as  many 
elementary  school  courses  of  study  of  varying  requirements  as  there  are 
groups  of  normal  children  of  different  abilities  and  educational  needs. 

(b)  When  the  total  length  of  each  of  the  different  elementary 
school  courses  of  study  is  determined  ( i )  by  the  length  of  the  period 
pupils  may  with  profit  be  kept  under  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school, 
and  (2)  by  the  length  of  time  pupils  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
in  attendance  during  this  period. 

(3)  Disregard  of  Conditions  Favorable  to  a  Maximum  Rate  of  Promotion 

These  conditions  favorable  to  a  maximum  rate  of  promotion  have,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  been  disregarded  in  the  development  and  admin- 
istration of  the  present  elementary  school  course  of  study. 

(a)  Disregard  of  the  Proper  Length  of  the  Elementary  School  Pe- 
riod.— The  length  of  the  peri'od  children  can  with  profit  be  kept  under 
the  regime  of  the  elementary  school  is  determined,  on  the  one  hand,  by 
the  age  at  which  children  may  well  enter  the  elementary  school,  and,  on 
the  other,  by  pubescence.  While  custom  sanctions  children  entering  the 
-elementary  school  at  six,  and  while  children  entering  at  this  age  probably 
make  on  the  whole  better  progress  than  those  entering  at  any  other  age,^ 
no  one  actually  knows  whether  the  best  age  of  entrance  is  five,  six,  seven, 
•or  older."  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  the  best,  therefore, 
that  can  be  done  is  to  follow  the  custom  of  admitting  children  to  the 
■elementary  school  at  six,  and  make  six  the  lower  age  limit  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  period.  This  can  at  least  be  done  until  the  question  of 
the  best  age  at  which  to  admit  children  to  the  elementary  schools  is  de- 
termined by  experimental  investigation. 

Pubescence  ^  is,  as  a  rule,  accompanied  by  certain  physical  vigor, 
mental  and  emotional  development  which  makes  pubescent  *  children  sus- 

'  Ayres :  "Relation  Between  Entering  Age  and  Subsequent  Progress  Among 
School  Children." 

'  See  Table  XXV,  p.  624. 

'  Pubescence  denotes  a  process  covering  a  period  of  time.    Puberty  or  physiolog- 
ical  maturity   is  the  point  of   time   when   the  ability  to  procreate  is   established.     A_ 
■pubescent  is  an  individual  who  is  maturing,  and  hence  in  the  period  of  pubescence. 
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ceptible  to  dififerent  materials  of  instruction,  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing, a  different  kind  of  discipline,  school  organization,  and  life,  than  are 
prepubescent  children.  Hence,  there  is  general  agreement  that  chil- 
dren cannot  be  kept  with  profit  under  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school 
much  beyond  the  beginning  of  pubescence.^ 

The  age  at  which  pubescence  begins  varies  among  normal  children 
and  the  length  of  the  period  ranges  from  one  to  three  years.  In  conse- 
quence, in  an  age  group  above  twelve  years  of  age,  there  will  be  pre- 
pubescent (immature)  children;  pubescent  (maturing)  children;  and 
postpubescent  (mature)  children.  The  per  cent,  of  immature,  matur- 
ing, and  mature  boys  in  different  -age  groups  are  shown  in  Table  XIII : 

Table  XIII 


Physiological  Age  Groups 

Age  in  Years 

Immature, 
Per  Cent. 

Maturing, 
Per  Cent. 

Mature , 
Per  Cent. 

12.50  to  13  no 

69 

55 

41 

26 

16 

9 

6 

2 

1 

0 

0 

25 

26 

28 

28 

24 

20 

10 

4 

4 

2 

0 

6 

13  00   ' 

13  50 

18 

13.50   ' 

14.00 

31 

14  00   ' 

14  50 

46 

14.60  ' 

15.00 

60 

15  00   ' 

15  50 

70 

15.50   ' 

16.00 

85 

16.00   ' 

16.50 

93 

16.50   ' 

17.00 

95 

17.00   ' 

17.50 

98 

17  50   ' 

18  00 

100 

This  table  was  taken  from  "Anatomical  or  Physiological  Age,"  Pedagogical  Seminary,  June,  1908,  an 
article  by  C.  Ward  Crampton,  M.  D.,  Supervisor  of  Physical  Training,  New  York  City.  This  table  is  based 
on  the  records  of  4,800  boys  in  a  New  York  high  school. 

It  appears  from  Table  XIII  that  no  one  age  can  be  designated  as  the 
age  of  the  beginning  of  pubescence.  Dr.  Crampton  found,  however, 
from  a  study  of  3,835  cases  (high  school  boys)  that,  "for  the  ending  of 
prepubescence  and  the  beginning  of  pubescence,  the  middle  of  the  mean 
years  is  14.00  years,  the  average  date  is  13.44  years,  with  a  variability 
of,  more  or  less,  1.5 1  years."  ^  No  similar  data  for  girls,  so  far- as  we 
know,  are  available.  The  average  age  of  puberty  (maturity)  is,  how- 
ever, well  established  by  Foster,  who  found  the  average  age  to  be  four- 
teen for  4,000  American  girls. 

While  there  is  need  of  further  data  pertaining  to  both  boys  and  girls 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  prepubescent,  pubescent,  and  postpubescent 
children  in  different  age  groups,  there,  is  still  greater  need  for  data  con- 
cerning what  time  during  pubescence  there  appear  the  physical  vigor 

'Hall:     "Adolescence,"  Vol.  II,  Ch.  VII. 

""  American  Physical  Education  Review,  1908,  p.  146. 
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and  the  mental  and  emotional  development  which  make  necessary  a 
change  of  school  methods  and  regime.  Are  these  concomitant,  as  a  rule, 
with  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  the  end  of  the  period?  The  general 
impression  is  that  they  more  often  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the  period ; 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  but  little  data  have  been  collected  on  this 
point. 

Making  the  data  at  hand  the  basis  of  judgment,  it  appears  that  chil- 
dren, as  a  class,  cannot,  with  profit,  be  kept  under  the  regime  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  much,  if  any,  beyond  fourteen.  In  fixing  on  fourteen 
as  the  upper  age  limit  for  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  we  do  no 
violence  to  educational  practice,  except-  in  a  few  large  cities,^  and  are 
in  accord  with  the  Compulsory  Education  Laws  of  New  York  and  of 
other  states;  also  in  accord  with  a  recent  deiClaration  of  the  National 
Education  Association.^  Even  if  fourteen  is  accepted  as  the  upper  age 
limit  for  attendance  on  the  elementary  school,  this  age  limit  shoidd  be 
subjected  to  an  experimental  test  and  raised  or  lozvered  according  as 
experience  dictates.  Further,  the  organization  and  the  administration 
of  the  school  should  be  made  so  flexible  that  children  maturing  before 
fourteen  may  continue  their  elementary  education  under  conditions  other 
than  those  ordinarily  found  in  the  elementary  school,^  and  that  children 
maturing  after  fourteen  may,  on  completing  their  elementary  education, 
continue  their  schooling  under  conditions  other  than  those  generally 
found  in  the  high  school.  For  neither  should  the  child  be  kept  under  the 
regime  of  the  elementary  school  after  maturity,*  nor  be  placed  in  the  high 
school  before  maturity ; "  the  one  is  as  detrimental  as  the  other.  In  a 
word,  fourteen  may  be  taken  as  the  upper  age  limit  for  the  period  of 
elementary  education,  but  each  child  should  be  made  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration; and,  so  far  as  possible,  the  organization  and  regime  of  the 
school  should  be  adapted  to  the  physiological  age  of  each  child. 

Little  regard  is  paid  in  New  York  City  to  the  limits  (six  to  four- 
teen) of  the  elementary  school  period,  for  thousands  of  children  are 
subjected  to  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school  long  after  their  four- 
teenth birthday.  Of  the  children  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  old  on  the 
register  each  year,  June  30,  after  promotion,  from  1905  to  1908  inclusive, 
64.81  per  cent,  continued  in  school  one  additional  year;  27.41  per  cent, 
continued  two  additional  years;  and  7.95  per  cent,  continued  three  and 
more  additional  years.      (See  table  below.^)      In  consequence,   an  ele- 

'  See  Strayer :  Age-Grade  Census  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  191 1. 

'Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  191 1,  p.  32. 

"  See  Bachman's  Report  on  the  Intermediate  School,  pp.  38-43. 

'See  results  of  an  experiment  in  a  public  school  of  New  York  City;  Crampton, 
Journal  of  Education,  Boston,  April  2Sth  and  May  2d,  1912. 

'  See  results  of  an  experiment  in  a  high  school  of  New  York  City ;  Crampton, 
The  Influence  of  Physiological  Age  Upon  Scholarship,  Physiological  Clinic,  June,  1907. 
°The  table  on  p.  589  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1905  to  1908,  inclusive,  the 
number  of  children  on  register  June  30th,  after  promotion,  thirteen  to  fourteen;  the 
number  one  year  later,  fourteen  to  fifteen;  the  number  two  years  later,  fifteen  to 
sixteen,  and  the  number  three  years  later,  sixteen  and  over;  also  the  total  number  for 
the  period  in  each  age  group  and  the  per  cent,  of  those  thirteen  to  fourteen  continuing 
one,  two,  and  three  or  more  years. 
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mentary  school  in  the  City  of  New  York,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
age  of  its  pupils,  is  not  an  elementary  school,  but  an  elementary  school, 
a  high  school,  and  a  college,  all  within  the  elementary  schools. 

The  practice  of  holding  pupils  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City 
of  New  York  long  after  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  ^  should  be 
discontinued  and  attendance  should  be  limited  to  the  period  between 
six  and  fourteen.  To  be  sure,  the  education  of  children  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  are  still  floundering  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade  is  not  to  be 
considered  complete;  but  the  further  education  of  such  children  should 
not  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  work  of  the  ordinary  elementary  school. 

Late  entrance  to  school  is  one  reason  why  children  continue  in  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  city  long  after  they  are  fourteen  years  old,  but 
there  are  other  factors,  such  as  absence,  inability  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage, retardation,  crowded  classrooms,  and  poor  teaching,^  which,  to- 
gether with  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study,  make  it  impossible 
for  the  great  majority  of  children  to  complete  the  elementary  school 
within  the  limits  of  the  period  (six  to  fourteen).  That  children  need  to 
remain  one,  two,  three,  and  even  four  years  after  becoming  fourteen 
to  complete  the  course  of  study — and  some  of  them  do  not  complete  it 
even  then — shows  to  what  extent  the  proper  length  of  the  period  of 


Age 

Year 
13-14 

13-14 

14-15 

15-16 

16 
and  Over 

Year 
16  and  Over 

1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 

51,511 
53,959 
58,653 
60,235 

31,951 
34,124 
38,444 
40,885 

12,203 
14,465 
17,133 
17,692 

3,752 
4,526 
4,933 
4,624 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

Total 

224,358 

145,404 

61,493 

17,835 

Per  Cent.  13-14  Continuing. . 

64,81 

27.41 

7.95 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  for  the  years  1905-11. 

Few  children  enter  the.  elementary  school  at  fourteen  to  fifteen  or  older  (for  those 
■entering  the  lA  grade  fourteen  and  above,  see  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  1911,  p.  61),  so  the  only  children  fourteen  to  fifteen  there  can  be  on  register 
after  promotion  June,  1906,  are  the  children  thirteen  to  fourteen  on  register  after  promotion 
June,  1905,  who  remain  in  school;  the  same  is  true  of  each  later  age  group.  Hence,  the 
children  in  each  later  age  group  are  the  same  children  that  are  in  the  thirteen-to-fourteen- 
year-old  age  group.  Also  there  may  be  a  few  pupils  leaving  school  at  thirteen  to  fourteen 
who  return  at  fifteen  to  sixteen,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  number  of  such 
■children  is  large  enough  to  affect  the  per  cent,  of  the  children  thirteen  to  fourteen  remaining 
in  school  thereafter  one,  two,  and  three  years. 


'Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  191 1,  Table  XXVIIl, 

^See  Dr.   McMurry's  Report  on   the  Quality  of  Instruction, in   New   York   City 
Kindergartens  and  the  Elementary  Public   School. 
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elementary  education  has  been  disregarded,  and  to  what  extent,  consid- 
ering the  conditions  under  which  children  have  to  work,  their  progress 
is  retarded  by  the  excessive  requirement  that  all  of  them  shall  complete 
the  same  course. 

(b)  Disregard  of  the  Length  of  Attendattce  Within  the  Limits  of 
the  Elementary  School  Period. — If  six  is  made  the  age  of  entrance  to' 
the  elementary  school — the  present  legal  age  of  entrance — and  the  four- 
teenth birthday  is  made  the  upper  age  limit  of  the  elementary  school  pe- 
riod— practically  the  present  upper  age  limit  of  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Law — children  will  actually  be  in  school  within  the  limits  of  this 
period  somewhat  less  than  eight  years.  In  consequence,  the  actual  total 
length  of  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  should  be  somewhat 
short  of  eight  school  years. 

There  are  no  data  at  hand  to  show,  how  long  children  are  actually  in 
attendance  on  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  by  their  fourteenth 
birthday.  This  can,  however,  be  estimated  with  reasonable  accuracy. 
Children  enter  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  at  twelve  to  thirteen 
years  of  age  and  e\en  older ;  the  number  of  such  children  is,  however,  so 
small  that  they  do  not  materially  add  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
twelve-to-thirteen-year-old  age  group,  or  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  any 
other  age  group. -^  There  are  also  children  entering  under  six  years  of 
age,  but  the  number  is  relatively  small,  and,  for  this  reason,  these  pupils 
may  be  included  among  those  entering  at  six.  Hence,  in  estimating  the 
actual  length  of  attendance  by  fourteen,  children  may  be  regarded  as 
entering  the  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York  at  from  six 
up  to  twelve  years  of  age. 

Table  XIV  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1904- 1906,  inclusive,  the 
number  of  children  on  register,  June  30,  six  years  old  and  under;  the 
number  one  year  later,  seven  to  eight ;  two  years  later,  eight  to  nine ;  three 
years  later,  nine  to  ten;  four  years  later,  ten  to  eleven;  and  five  years 
later,  eleven  to  twelve ;  also  the  total  number  for  the  period  in  each  age 
group,  the  total  number  entering  at  each  age,  and  the  per  cent,  entering 
at  each  age : 

'  Working  papers  showing  this  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on   School 
Inquiry. 
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Age 

Year  Entering 

6  and 
Under 

7-8 

8-9 

9-10 

10-11 

11-12 

Year 
11-12 

1904 

33,310 
36,686 
39,364 

55,074 
54,185 
57,294 

62,070 
62,335 

64,424 

66,500 
64,354 
67,119 

66,318 
65,919 
69,709 

68,436 
66,638 
70,155 

1909 

1905 

1910 

1906 

1911 

Total  of  Each  Age 
Group 

109,360 

166,553 

188,829 

197,973 

201,946 

205,229 

Number  Entering  at 
Each  Age 

109,360 

57,193 

22,276 

9,144 

3,973 

3,283 

Per  Cent.  Entering  at 
Each  Age 

53.29 

27.87 

10.85 

4.46 

1.93 

1.60 

The  figures  for  thla  table  were  compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Sehools- 
for  1904-1911.  The  only  way,  of  course,  for  the  number  of  children  six  years  of  age  to  be  larger  in  1905  than 
in  1904  is  for  children  seven  years  of  age  to  enter  school  during  1905.  To  find,  therefore,  the  number  of- 
ohildren  entering  at  a  given  age,  i.  e.,  at  eleven  to  twelve,  subtract  from  the  number  of  pupils  of  the  given  age- 
the  number  in  the  next  lower  age  group  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  number  enteringat  the  given  age.  The 
per  cent,  entering  at  a  given  age  is  found  by  finding  what  per  cent,  the  number  entering  at  a  given  age  is  of 
the  eleven-to-twelve-year-old  group. 

It  appears  from  Table  XIV  that  53.29  per  cent,  of  the  children  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  enter  at  six  to  seven;  27.87  per  cent, 
at  seven  to  eight;  10.85  per  cent,  at  eight  to  nine;  4.46  per  cent,  at  nine 
to  ten;  and  1.93  per  cent,  at  ten  to  eleven;  and  1.60  at  eleven  to  twelve. 
Some  of  the  children  entering  at  an  advanced  age  have  undoubtedly  been 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  other  places,  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some 
of  these  over-age  pupils  are  entering  the  elementary  school  for  the  first 
time.^ 

Using  these  per  cents,  as  the  basis  of  judgment,  we  estimate  that, 
out  of  each  hundred  pupils  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  old  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  the  city,  fifty-three  will  have  been  in  attendance  eight 
years  by  their  fourteenth  birthday;  twenty-eight,  seven  years;  eleven, 
six  years;  four,  five  years;  two,  four  years;  and  two,  three  years— the 
equivalent  of  an  attendance  per  pupil  of  7.2  years.^ 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  time  pupils  are  in  attendance  by 
fourteen  on  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  may  be  lengthened :  ( i ) 
by  decreasing  the  amount  of  irregular  attendance;  (2)  by  enforcing  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law  with  a  rigorous  hand,  thereby  compelling 
pupils  living  in  the  city  to  enter  school  at  seven;  and  (3)  by  educating 

'Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  191 1,  Table  XXXIII,  p.  61. 

"  This  estimate  takes  no  account  of  the  time  that  may  have  been  lost  by  irregular 
attendance,  or  of  the  time  pupils  entering  late  may  have  been  in  the  elementary  schools- 
of  other  places. 
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the  people  of  the  city  to  the  importance  of  sending  their  children  to  school 
at  six.  There  are,  however,  factors  that  seriously  militate  against  chil- 
dren entering  at  six,  notably,  traffic  conditions.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  increase  materially  the  number  entering  at  this  age;  the  further 
development  of  the  kindergarten  alone  would  contribute  much  to  this 
end.  It  is  apparent,  however,  that,  after  all  has  been  done  that  it  is 
possible  to  do,  the  attendance  of  pupils  by  fourteen  would,  on  the  aver- 
age, be  probably  considerably  less  than  eight  years. 

In  view  of  the  age  limits  for  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  six 
to  fourteen,  and,  in  view  of  the  estimated  actual  average  attendance 
during  this  period  of  New  York  City  children,  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city  are  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  giving  children  an  ele- 
mentary education  in  from  7.2  years  to  something  less  than  eight  years. 
Hence,  if  children  are  to  be  able  to  complete  their  elementary  education 
by  fourteen,  the  actual  total  length  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  city  should  be  somewhat  short  of  eight  school 
years. 

But,  in  determining  the  actual  total  length  of  the  elementary  school 
course  of  study  for  the  city,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  actual 
length  of  time  children  are  in  attendance  on  school  by  fourteen,  or  to  the 
number  of  years  it  actually  takes  pupils  to  complete  the  present  course 
of  study.^  While  pupils  are,  as  we  have  seen,  probably  in  attendance  by 
fourteen  on  the  average  7.2  years,  64.81  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  thirteen 
to  fourteen,  exclusive  of  those  graduating,  continue  in  school  between 
7.2  and  8.2  years;  27.41  per  cent,  between  8.2  and  9.2  years;  and  7.95 
per  cent,  between  9.2  and  10.2  years.^  Yet  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  entering  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  ever  complete  the 
course  of  study.^ 

Further,  of  those  graduating  during  the  last  six  years  but  23.36  per 
cent,  were  under  fourteen ;  36.68  per  cent,  were  from  fourteen  to  fifteen ; 
27  per  cent,  from  fifteen  to  sixteen;  10.62  per  cent,  from  sixteen  to  seven- 
teen; and  2.34  per  cent,  were  seventeen  and  over,  or  76.64  per  cent,  were 
fourteen  years  old  and  over.  (See  table  on  page  593.)  On  the  assump- 
tion that  these  graduates  were  in  attendance  on  the  average  7.2  years  by 
fourteen,  it  therefore  took  36.68  per  cent,  of  them  from  y.i  to  8.2*years 
to  complete  the  course;  27  per  cent,  from  8.2  to  9.2  years;  10.62  per  cent, 
from  9.2  to  10.2  years;  and  2.34  per  cent,  from  10.2  to  11.2  years. 
Hence,  on  the  foregoing  assumption,  the  actual  total  length  of  the  present 
elementary  school  course  of  study  exceeds,  by  from  one  to  four  years, 
the  actual  time  76.64  per  cent,  of  pupils -are  in  attendance  b}''  their  four- 
teenth birthday. 

'  The  only  data  ever  collected  in  the  City  on  the  number  of  years  it  takes  pupils 
to  complete  the  present  elementary  school  course  of  study  were  those  collected  by  Dr. 
Leonard  P.  Ayres  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  While  these  data  were  presented 
to  the  educational  authorities  of  the  City,  they  have  never  been  published  in   detail. 
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ee  no 


to,  pp.  58S  and  589. 


'  See  table,  p.   5S3. 
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(c)  Disregard  of  Varying  Abilities  and  Educational  Needs  of  Dif- 
ferent Groups  of  Children. — The  difiference  between  children  may  be 
characterized  as  internal  and  as  external.  Among  the  internal  differ- 
ences are  those  of  interest  and  capacity.  Arithmetic  is  of  interest  to 
some  children ;  the  heroic  and  human,  in  literature  and  history,  to  others ; 
whereas  music,  drawing,  and  manual  training  appeal  strongly  to  others. 
Some  children  do  well  in  literature;  others  in  mathematics  and  science,; 
while  others  are  gifted  with  artistic  ability  and  mechanical  skill.  The 
interests  and  ability  of  certain  children  incline  them  toward  the  profes- 
sions; of  others  toward  administrative  and  managing  vocations;  and,  of 
others,  toward  industrial  pursuits  and  commercial  activities.  Present 
methods  of  determining  interest  and  capacity  are,  to  be  sure,  crude; 
yet  it  is  possible  to  group  children  with  reasonable  accuracy  on  the  basis 
of  inclination  and  ability. 

Among  the  external  differences  influencing  the  educational  needs  of 
children  are  the  immediate  conditions  without  the  home  and  within  the 
family.  It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  needs  of  a  child  in  a  district 
where  the  streets  are  clean,  where  the  homes  are  spacious,  where  the 
language  of  the  child's  playfellows  is  pure,  and  where  life  in  general  is 
permeated,  with  the  spirit  and  ideals  of  America — it  is  obvious  that  the 
educational  needs  of  such  a  child  are  different  from  those  of  a  child  who 
lives  in  a  foreign  and  tenement  section.  It  is  ecjually  obvious  that  the 
educational  needs  of  a  child  from  a  home  where  a  foreign  tongue  is  the 
prevailing  language,  where  the  parents  are  foreign  born,  and  ignorant 
of  American  customs,  institutions,  and  ideals,  are  different  from  the 
educational  needs  of  the  child  who  is  born  of  American  parentage  and 
who  absorbs  from  birth  the  spirit  of  our  institutions  and  life. 

Equally  influential,  with  the  cultural  conditions  without  and  within 
the  family,  in  determining  the  educational  needs  of  children  is  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  home,  because  it  is  the  financial  status  of  the  home 


Age  at  Graduation  from  Elementary  School 

Year 
Graduated 

Total 

Under 
13 

13  to 
14 

14  to 
15 

15  to 
16 

16  to 
17 

17  to 
18 

18  to 
19 

19  to 
20 

20  to 
21 

Over 
21 

1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 

1911 

19,353 
21,111 
23,509 
27,152 
31,341 

35,329 

779 
663 
722 
730 
716 

743 

4,396 
4,667 
4,821 
5,444 
6,279 

6,903 

7,134 
7,794 
8,626 
9,811 
11,313 

13,206 

4,971 
5,475 
6,377 
7,496 
8,578 

9,708 

1,740 
2,070 
2,459 
3,014 
3,607 

3,862 

300 
392 
442 
558 
764 

802 

32 
41 
53 

82 
77 

86 

1 
5 
8 
9 
4 
over  19 
19 

3 

""i 

1 
3 

Total  of  Each 
Age 

157,795 

4,353 

32,510 

57,884 

42,605 

16,752 

3,258 

371 

46 

11 

5 

Per  Cent. 
■Graduating 
at  Each  Age . 

2.76 

20.60 

36.68 

27.00 

10.62 

2.06 

.24 

.03 

.007 

.003 

Figures  for  this  table  were  compiled  from  the   annual   reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
ioT  1906-11. 
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which  determines  for  a  majority  of  children  whether  the  elementary- 
school  will  be  the  only  school  they  will  ever  attend  or  whether  they  will 
also  go  to  high  school,  to  college,  or  to  the  university.  So  great  is  the 
economic  pressure  on  the  larger  number  of  homes  that  the  school  life  -of 
the  majority  of  children  must  end  at  the  time  when  they  can  legally  join 
the  ranks  of  wage-earners.  In  a  word,  the  majority  of  children,  by  rea- 
son of  the  economic  status  of  the  home,  will  attend  the  elementary  school 
only.  This  being  true,  it  should  be  apparent  that  the  educational  needs 
of  such  children  are  very  different  from  the  needs  of  children  who  are  so 
situated  that  they  may  continue  their  education  in  higher  institutions. 

New  York  City  not  only  has  the  largest  elementary  school  population 
in  the  world,  but  this  population  is  also  the  most  heterogeneous.  In  the 
elementary  schools  of  the  city  there  are  children  of  each  of  at  least  fifty- 
four  ^  nationalities ;  these  children  represent  the  very  widest  differences 
in  inclination  and  in  native  ability,  in  cultural  influences  without  and 
within  the  family,  and  in  the  financial  status  of  the  home.  Yet  these 
differences  have  been  very  largely  disregarded  in  the  development  of 
the  present  elementary  school  course  of  study  and  in  the  determination  of 
its  requirements.  There  is  but  one  course  of  study  for  all  children  in 
regular  classes,  whether  their  ability  be  of  a  low  or  of  a  high  order, 
whether  they  are  of  foreign-born  or  of  American-born  parentage, 
whether  they  live  on  the  lower  East  Side  or  in  Queens,  whether  they 
will  stop  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits  or  will  continue  in  school, 
whether  on  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  they  purpose  to  go 
to  work  or  purpose  to  go  to  an  academic,  technical,  or  commercial  high 
school.  Whatever  the  inclination,  the  ability,  the  particular  educational 
need  of  the  child,  each  must  meet  the  same  requirements  and  pursue  the 
same  course  of  instruction. 

The  effect  of  disregarding  the  varying  abilities  and  educational  needs 
of  different  groups  of  children  and  of  the  failure  to  provide  a  number 
of  different  elementary  school  courses  of  study  of  varying  quantitative 
requirements  is  revealed  in  the  fact  that,  of  the  pupils  in  regular  classes 
thirteen  to  fourteen  years  old  on  register  after  promotion  June  30,  for 
the  five  years,  1907-1911,  inclusive,  but  20.82  per  cent,  had  attained  the 
eighth  grade;  29.92  per  cent,  the  seventh;  25.57  P^r  cent,  the  sixth;  15.44 
per  cent,  the  fourth;  and  2.19  per  cent,  were  still  lingering  in  the  third 
and  lower  grades.      (See  table  below. ^) 

'  See  report  on  Races  in  the  Different  High  Schools,  igo8,  on  file  at  the  office  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

''The  table  on  p.  595  shows  for  each  of  the  years  1907-1911,  inclusive,  the  number 
of  children  thirteen  to  fourteen  years  old  in  each  grade  from  the  first  to  the  eighth, 
inclusive;  also  the  total  number  for  the  period  in  each  grade,  the  total  in  all  grades, 
and  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  in  each  grade. 
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The  effect  is  also  revealed  by  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  pupils  on  reg- 
ister in  regular  classes  June  30,  191 1,  after  promotion,  23.30  per  cent., 
or  practically  each  fourth  child,  was  behind  his  grade  for  his  age ;  '^  and 
further,  despite  the  fact  that  many  pupils  remain  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  city  one,  two,  and  three  years  after  they  are  fourteen,  of  all  those 
entering  but  88.71  per  cent,  reach  the  sixth  grade;  61.45  per  cent,  the 
seventh  grade;  47.57  per  cent,  the  eighth  grade,  and  only  41.33  per  cent, 
are  ever  able  to  complete  the  course.^ 

(d)  Smnmary. — It  is  evident,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  that  the 
present  elementary  school  course  of  study  has  been  developed  and  is 
administered,  first,  without  due  regard  to  the  length  of  the  elementary 
school  period,  i.  e.,  to  the  age  limits  within  which  children  may  with 
profit  be  subjected  to  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school ;  second,  with- 
out due  regard  to  the  actual  length  of  time  children  are  in  attendance 
by  fourteen,  hence  to  the  actual  length  of  time  the  school  has  in  which 
to  give  children  an  elementary  education ;  and,  third,  without  due  regard 
to  the  varying  abilities  and  educational  needs  of  different  groups  of  chil- 
dren, hence  to  the  number  able  to  complete  the  course ;  all  of  which  has 
reacted  to  keep  the  rate  of  promotion  below  what  it  might  have  been 
under  more  favorable  conditions. 


(4)     Changes  Needed  to  Attain  the  Maximum  Rate  of  Promotion 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that  the  changes  needed  in  order 
to  attain  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  the  maximum  rate  of  pro- 
motion are : 

(a)  That  the  actual  total  length  of  each  of  the  different  elementary 
school  courses  of  study  be  made  to  correspond  ( i )  with  the  length  of 
the  period  between  six  ^  and  fourteen,*  i.  e.,  to  the  period  children  may 


Number  of  Children  13-14  by  Grades 

Year  Ending 
June  30 

1st 
Grade 

2nd 
Grade 

3rd 

Grade 

4th 
Grade 

5th 
Grade 

6th 
Grade 

7th 
Grade 

8th 
Grade 

Total 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

58 
51 
42 
38 
45 

268 
274 
150 
136 
141 

1,185 

1,240 

1,065 

859 

705 

3,728 
3,961 
3,796 
3,099 
2,745 

9,929 
9,618 
9,416 
8,122 
7,096 

14,307 
14,359 
15,305 
16,017 
14,168 

16,210 
16,089 
17,340 
18,413 
18,552 

9,758 
10,526 
12,055 
13,001 
14,239 

54,443 
56,118 
59,169 
58,686 
57,691 

234 

969 

6,054 

17,329 

44,181 

73,156 

85,604 

59,579 

286,103 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 
i  n  Each  Grade . . . 

.08 

.34 

1.77 

6.06 

15.44 

25.57 

29.92 

20.82 

(The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  annual  reports  of  .the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  1907-1911.) 

'  See  Table  XII,  p.  579- 
"  See  table,  p.  583- 

^Probably  the  best  age  of  entrance. 

*  Probably  the  beginning  of  pubescence  and  the  age  when  children  need  a  regime 
different  from  that  of  the  elementary  school. 
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with  profit  be  kept  under  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school,  and  (2) 
with  the  length  of  time  pupils  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  actual 
attendance  during  this  period. 

(b)  That  the  requirements  of  the  elementary  school  be  adapted 
to  the  varying  abilities  and  educational  needs  of  different  groups  of  chil- 
dren, and  such  that  all  normal  ^  children  in  regular  attendance  are  able 
by  fourteen  to  complete  an  elementary  school  course  of  study;  hence  as 
many  courses  of  study  of  varying  requirements  as  there  are  distinct 
groups  of  children  of  different  abilities  and  educational  needs.  A  brief 
discussion  of  each  of  these  suggested  changes  follows : 

(a)  Adjusting  the  Length  of  the  Different  Courses  of  Study. — 
While  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  is,  in  theory,  as  a  rule, 
eight  years  in  length,  what  its  actual  total  length  is  has  seldom  been 
taken  into  account.  The  course  of  study  is  prescribed  and  pupils  wish- 
ing to  complete  it  must  remain  in  school  until  its  requirements 
are  met,  whether  this  takes  eight  years,  ten  years,  or  twelve  and  more 
years.  The  course  of  study  could  easily  be  made  so  long  that  to  com- 
plete it  would  hold  pupils  in  the  elementary  school  until  they  were 
twenty-one  and  older.  But  it  is  obviously  unwise  educationally  to  make 
the  elementary  course  of  stvidy  actually  longer  by  one,  two,  or  three 
years  than  the  length  of  time  the  rank  and  file  of  children  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  in  attendance — between  six  and  fourteen — ^because,  by  such 
a  procedure,  not  less  than  42  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  who  enter  ever 
complete  the  elementary  school.  If,  however,  all  normal  children  in 
regular  attendance  are  to  be  able  to  finish  an  elementary  course  of  study 
by  fourteen,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  actual  length  of  each  of  the 
different  courses  offered  must  approximate  closely  the  time  children  may 
with  profit  be  held  under  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school.  Hence, 
instead  of  the  length  of  the  course  of  study  determining  the  time  chil- 
dren must  remain  in  the  elementary  school,  as  is  now  the  case,  it  is  the 
time  children  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  school  between  six 
and  fourteen  that  must  determine  the  actual  total  length  of  the  course  of 
study  pursued. 

The  present  course  of  study,  with  slight  modifications,  has  been  oper- 
ative in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  since  1905.  Yet  no  one  knows 
with  exactness  how  long  it  is.  The  actual  length  of  this  course  can  only 
be  determined  as  data  are  collected  year  by  year  with  reference  to  length 
of  time  taken  by  normal  pupils  completing  a  given  grade  to  do  the  Work 
of  that  grade,  and  as  these  data  are  used  to  determine  the  actual  length 
of  each  grade  and  of  the  entire  course.  Until  this  is  done  no  one  will 
know  whether  the  present  course  of  study  is  eight,  nine,  ten,  or  more 
years  in  length.  Yet  this  course  of  unknown  length  is  set  up  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  children  who  wish  to  graduate  from  the  elementary  school. 

Likewise,  no  data  have  ever  been  collected  on  how  long  children 

'  Among  normal  children  are  included  all  pupils  other  than  those  physically  and 
mentally  defective,  for  whom  special  classes  and  special  instruction  should  be  provided. 
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are  actually  in  attendance.  The  only  way  to  determine  this  is  to  col- 
lect data,  year  by  year,  on  the  length  of  time  children  entering  have  been 
in  attendance  on  the  elementary  schools  of  other  places  and  of  the  city; 
and  to  collect  data  on  the  length  of  time  children  entering  school  for  the 
first  time  in  the  city  actually  remain.  Until  such  data  are  collected  no 
one  will  know  definitely  how  long  children  are  actually  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city,  or  how  long  they  are  in  school  between  six  and  four- 
teen; consequently,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  what  the  actual  total 
length  of  the  courses  of  study  should  be. 

It  therefore  appears  that  two  sets  of  data  fundamental  to  the  proper 
adjustment  and  administration  of  a  course  of  study  in  the  City  of  New 
York  are  wholly  lacking;  (a)  data  on  the  actual  total  length  of  the 
present  course  of  study,  and  (b)  data  on  the  actual  length  of  time  chil- 
dren are  in  attendance  between  six  and  fourteen. 

(b)  Adjusting  the  Requirements  and  Determining  the  Number  of 
Different  Courses. — The  actual  length  of  the  elementary  school  course 
of  study  has  been  determined,  in  large  measure,  not  in  view  of  what  the 
rank  and  file  of  children  are  able  to  accomplish  within  the  limits  of  the 
time  they  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  in  school  by  fourteen,  but  in 
view  of  certain  assumptions  of  what  is  required  of  children  entering  high 
school  and  of  the  equally  arbitrary  assumptions  of  what  pupils  graduat- 
ing from  the  elementary  schools  ought  to  know. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  these  academic 
and  arbitrary  standards  real ;  and  investigation  ^  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  uniformity  in  such  standards  even  within  the  same  system.  In  con- 
sequence, these  standards  vary,  within  the  system,  with  the  school; 
within  a  school,  with  the  grade ;  also  with  the  study.  Indeed,  there  are 
practically  as  many  academic  standards  in  a  given  system  as  there  are 
principals  and  teachers  multiplied  by  the  number  of  grades  and  by  the 
number  of  studies  in  the  curriculum. 

Investigation  shows  also  that  these  standards  have  been  developed 
without  regard  to  their  efifect.  Their  effect  on  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city  is  revealed  by  the  fact. as  stated  above  that,  although  pupils  re- 
main in  school  one,  two,  and  three  years  after  they  are  fourteen,  less 
than  42  per  cent,  of  those  entering  graduate ;  ^  by  the  fact  that,  of  those 
graduating  between  1906-1911,  inclusive,  76.46  per  cent,  were  fourteen 
and  above ;  ®  and  also  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  pupils  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years  old,  exclusive  of  those  in  special  classes,  on  register  June  30,  after 
promotion,  for  the  five  years  1907-1911,  inclusive,  but  20.82  per  cent, 
had  attained  the  eighth  grade;  29.92  per  cent,  the  seventh;  25.57  P^r 
cent,  the  sixth;  15.44  per  cent,  the  fifth;  6.06  per  cent,  the  fourth;  and 
2.19  per  cent,  were  still  lingering  in  the  third  and  lower  grades.* 

It  is  obviously  unwise  educationally  for  children  to  pursue  a  course 

'  See  Non-Promotion  and  Failures  by  Studies,  Board  of  Education,  Cle-veland, 
1909.  "  See  table,  p.  583. 

'  See  table  in  note,  p.  593-  *  See  note  2  and  table,  pp.  594  and  595. 
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of  study  which  is  out  of  proportion  to  their  capacities  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  time  they  will  remain  in  school,  and  such  that,  at  fourteen, 
they  find  themselves  still  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eighth  grade. 
The  best  results  can  be  achieved  when  children  are  permitted  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  which  they  can  complete  within  the  time  they  will  be 
in  the  elementary  school  between  six  and  fourteen. 

Children  can  be  expected,  as  we  have  seen,  to  have  been  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  between  six  and  fourteen,  at 
least  7.2  years.^  Hence,  if  children  are  to  pursue  an  elementary  school 
course  of  study  which  they  will  be  able  to  finish,  there  must  be  as  many 
courses  of  study,  each  complete  in  itself,  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  city  as  there  are  considerable  groups  of  children  of  different  abilities 
and  educational  needs;  and  the  quantitative  requirements  of  each  of 
these  courses  must  be  determined,  not  in  view  of  the  demands  of  higher 
institutions,  or  in  view  of  what  may  arbitrarily  be  thought  desirable  for 
children  graduating  from  the  elementary  school  to  know,  but  in  view  of 
what  the  given  group  of  children  can  accomplish  between  six  and  four- 
teen. In  a  word,  instead  of  the  quantitative  requirements  of  the  course 
of  study  determining  the  progress  of  children  through  the  school,  the 
actual  progress  of  children  through  the  school  should  determine  the 
quantitative  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  pursued. 

Making  the  actual  completion  of  an  entire  elementary  school  course 
of  study  by  all  normal  children  in  regular  attendance  the  basis  of  de- 
termining the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  in  no  way  does  away 
with  the  need  of  academic  standards.  It  does,  however,  make  these 
standards  depend  upon  the  actual  progress  of  children  through  the  school, 
and  hence  supplies  an  objective  measure  of  whether  the  prevailing  stand- 
ards are  too  high  or  too  low. 

The  adjustment  of  the  course  of  study  to  the  abilities  and  needs  of 
different  groups  of  children  so  that  all  normal  children,  regular  in  at- 
tendance, are  able  to  cover  a  complete  course  of  study  between  six  and 
fourteen  may  be  done  in  one  of  two  ways :  First,  there  may  be  one 
course  for  all  schools  in  which  there  are  both  minimum  and  optional  re- 
quirements, the  minimum  requirements  being  such  as  can  be  met  by  all 
normal  pupils  in  regular  attendance  by  fourteen,  the  optional  require- 
ments providing  additional  work  for  pupils  able  to  do  more  than  the 
minimum  requirements.  Second,  there  may  be  a  number  of  distinct 
and  complete  courses,  each  with  minimum  and  optional  requirements, 
corresponding  to  the  different  groups  of  children  of  varying  abilities 
and  educational  needs — at  the  very  least,  three  such  courses  would  prob- 
ably be  needed — one  for  bright  pupils,  one  for  pupils  of  medium  ability, 
and  one  for  dull  pupils.^  The  development  of  different  courses  of  study 
is,  we  believe,  the  preferable  way  of  making  the  necessary  adjustments. 

'  See  p.  sgi. 

^  Demonstrations  of  the  feasibility  and  effectiveness  of  providing  different  courses 
of  study  in  the  same  school  were  made  by  Superintendent  Ettinger  whefi  principal  of 
P.  S.  147,  Manhattan,  and  as  district  superintendent  in  Richmond.  Experiments  along 
this  line  have  also  been  carried  on  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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The  number  of  different  courses  of  study  needed  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  the  city  can,  to  be  sure,  only  be  determined  as  data  are  col- 
lected on  the  abilities  and  educational  needs  of  different  groups  of  -chil- 
dren. Similarly,  the  requirements  of  each  of  the  different  courses — that 
is,  the  character  and  quantity  of  subject  matter  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  demanded  of  pupils — can  only  be  finally  determined  as  data  are  col- 
lected on  the  time  taken  in  each  course  by  normal  pupils  to  complete 
each  grade  and  used  to  modify  the  requirements  so  that  all  normal  chil- 
dren in  the  given  course  in  regular  attendance  are  able  to  complete  the 
course  by  fourteen. 


'  (5)     The  Maximum  Rate  of  Promotion 

Pupils  are  generally  promoted  or  not  promoted  according  as  they 
have  or  have  not  met  certain  academic  standards.^  When  the  right  to 
promotion  is  thus  determined,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  the  rate 
of  promotion  varies  with  the  school  system ,-  within  the  system,  with  the 
school;  and  within  the  school,  with  the  grade  and  teacher.  Such  varia- 
tions in  rate  of  promotion  do  injustice  to  the  child,  because  work  that  is 
rewarded  with  advancement  in  one  school  is  not  so  rewarded  in  another; 
hence  the  number  of  grades  a  pupil  is  able  to  complete  depends  largely 
on  the  teacher  he  has  and  on  the  school  he  attends.  Nor  is  there  any 
hope  that  this  will  not  be  true  so  long  as  the  rate  of  promotion  is  deter- 
mined by  purely  arbitrary  assumptions  of  what  children  graduating 
from  the  elementary  school  ought  to  know. 

However  contrary  it  may  be  to  present  ways  of  thinking  and  to 
present  school  practice,  arbitrary  high  school  entrance  requirements  and 
arbitrary  assumptions  of  what  elementary  school  graduates  ought  to 
know  should  not  determine  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  elementary 
school.  The  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is  not  to  give  a  few  pupils 
favored  either  by  inheritance  or  by  home  surroundings,  or  by  both,  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  amount  of  knowledge,  or  to  give  42  per  cent,  of  its 
pupils  a  complete  elementary  school  course  of  instruction  and  to  permit 
the  other  58  per  cent,  to  flounder  about  in  the  lower  grades  until  they 
finally  drop  from  school.  The  elementary  school  should  give  each  normal 
child  in  regular  attendance,  within  the  period  children  may  with  profit 
be  kept  under  the  regime  of  the  elementary  school,  a  complete  elementary 
school  course,  the  course  completed  by  each  child  varying  with  his  abil- 
ity and  educational  needs.  In  view  of  this  conception. of  the  time  limits 
on  its  work,  and  of  this  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the  elementary 
school,  the  rate  of  promotion  can  only  be  determined  in  view  of  the  rapid- 
ity with  which  normal  children  in  regular  attendance  must  advance  in 
order  to  finish  an  entire  elementary  school  course  of  study.  Courses 
of  study,  to  be  most  effective,  must  be  planned  with  reference  to  the  en- 

-' These  academic  standards  rest  on  arbitrary  assumptions  of  what  is  required  of 
pupils  entering  high  school  and  on  equally  arbitrary  assumptions  of  what  pupils 
graduating  from  the  elementary  school  ought  to  know. 
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tire  elementary  school  period.     Hence,  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  ought  ultimately  to  be  uniformly  about  lOO  per  cent. 

The  maximum  rate  of  promotion  will  be  about  lOO  per  cent.,  and 
not  loo  per  cent.,  because  there  are  always  a  number  of  pupils  in  a  sys- 
tem who  are  not  in  attendance  during  a  given  term  sufficiently  long  to 
enable  them  to  complete  the  work  of  any  course  that  may  be  offered ;  but 
there  are  also  a  number  of  pupils  who,  by  reason  of  beginning  their 
school  work  at  an  advanced  age,  or  by  reason  of  being  improperly  classi- 
fied, will  be  able  to  cover  two  terms  of  work  in  one  term;  in  this  way 
the  terms  of  work  lost  will  tend  to  balance  the  terms  of  work  gained, 
and  the  rate  of  promotion  thus  maintained  at  about  lOO  per  cent. 

The  maximum  rate  of  promotion  cannot  be  secured,  however,  by  one 
school  promoting  150  per  cent.^  of  its  pupils  and  another  school  50  per 
cent.,  or,  as  in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  one  school  promoting  no  per 
cent,  and  another  35  per  cent.,  or  by  the  promotion  of  98  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils  in  one  grade  of  a  school,  and  57  per  cent,  in  another  grade  of  the 
same  school.  Such  a  procedure,  on  the  one  hand,  enables  children  to 
complete  the  elementary  school  course  of  study  before  the  beginning  of 
pubescence,  which  is  unwise;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  holds  children  in 
the  elementary  school  beyond  this  period,  and  only  permits  part  of  the 
pupils  ever  to  complete  a  course,  hence  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
elementary  school.  Consef|uently,  the  rate  of  promotion  in  each  grade 
and  in  each  school  of  a  system  should  be  uniformly  about  100  per  cent. 

If  it  is  found  that  a  number  of  normal  pupils  in  regular  attendance 
are  unable  to  do  the  work  of  a  given  grade  in  a  given  course  the  remedy 
is  not  the  non-promotion  of  these  pupils.  These  pupils  should  either  be 
reclassified  with  respect  to  the  course  they  should  pursue  or  the  -reciuire- 
ments  of  the  course  they  are  following  should  be  lowered.  Similarly,  if 
it  is  found  that  children  in  regular  attendance  are  able  to  do  more  than 
is  required  by  the  course  they  are  in,  the  remedy  is  not  double  promotinn 
and  the  completion  of  the  elementary  school  before  the  beginning  of 
pubescence.  These  pupils  should  either  be  put  in  a  more  difficult  cotirse 
or  the  requirements  of  the  course  they  are  in  should  be  raised.  For  the 
constant  factors  in  the  elementary  school  are  ( i )  the  actual  total  lengthy 
of  each  of  the  se\'eral  courses  of  study,  and  (2)  the  rate  of  promotion; 
the  variable  factors  are  (i)  the  abilities  and  needs  of  children,  and  (2) 
the  particular  courses  of  study  that  should  be  offered  and  the  require- 
ments of  these  courses.  Hence,  it  is  not  the  rate  of  promotion,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  actual  total  length  of  the  courses  of  study,  that  should 
constantly  vary,  but  the  particular  courses  of  study  that  should  be  offered 
and  the  requirements  of  these  courses.  It  is  these  that  must  be  constantly 
adjusted  to  the  abilities  and  needs  of  the  children  with  which  each  school 
has  to  do.  Consequently,  while  the  actual  total  length  of  the  courses  of 
study  and  the  rate  of  promotion  should  be  practically  the  same  in  all 

'  The  rate  of  promotion  for  a  term  in  a  school  is  150  per  cent;,  when  during  the 
term  50  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  complete  one  term's  work  and  50  per  cent, 
by  receiving  double  promotion  complete  two  terms'  work. 
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the  schools  of  a  system,  the  particular  courses  of  study  offered  and  the 
requirements  of  these  courses  may,  and  generally  should,  vary  with  the 
school.^ 

(6)     Conclusions 

That  each  normal  child  in  regular  attendance  between  six  (probably 
the  best  age  of  entrance)  and  fourteen  (probably  the  beginning  of  pu- 
bescence and  the  age  when  children  need  a  regime  different  from  that  of 
the  elementary  school)  may  be  able  to  complete  an  entire  elementary 
school  course  of  study,  hence  that  conditions  may  be  favorable  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  promotion  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city,  we 
recommend : 

(a)  That  data  be  collected — 

(i)     On  the  best  age  of  entrance  to  the  elementary  school. 
(2)      On  the  age  at  which  children  need  a  regime  different 
from  that  of  the  elementary  school. 

(b)  That  data  be  collected — 

(i)     On  the  number  of  normal  children  entering  and  com- 
pleting the  present  course  of  study. 

(2)  On  the  actual  total  length  of  the  present  course  of 

study. 

(3)  On  the  length  of  time  normal  children  remain  in  at- 

tendance (including  attendance  on  the  schools  of 
other  places)  ;  also  on  the  length  of  time  children 
are  in  attendance  between  six  and  fourteen. 

(4)  On  the  groups  of  children  of  different  abilities  and 

educational  needs. 

(c)  That  there  be  as  many  different  courses  of  study  as  there  are 

groups  of  children  having  different  abilities  and  educational 
needs. 

(d)  That  the  actual  total  length  of  these  different  courses  of  study 

and  hence  their  requirements  be  made  such  that  each  normal 
child  in  regular  attendance  between  six  and  fourteen  is  able 
to  complete  some  one  of  these  courses. 

(e)  That  the  actual  total  length  of  each  of  these  different  courses 

of  study  and  hence  the  requirements  of  each  be  continuously 
revised  in  view  of  data  [suggested  in  (b)]  collected  by 
terms.  ^ 

II. — Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Size  of  Class 

One  of  the  most  important  working  conditions  of  any  school  is  the 
size  of  class — the  number  of  children  one  teacher  is  expected  to  instruct. 
When  classes  contain  from  fifty  to  sixty  or  more  pupils  it  is  impossible 

'  See  Dr.  McMurry's  Report  on  Course  of  Study. 

"Lack  of  time  prevents  us  from  including  in  this  report  a  study  of  Methods  of 
Making  Promotions.     Such  a  study  should,  however,  be  made. 
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for  the  teacher  to  give  to  each  child  adequate  personal  attention  and 
direction.  Hence,  the  efficiency  of  the  school  may  be  materially  reduced 
by  the  presence  of  over-size  classes. 

I.    Maximum  Size  of  Regular  Classes 

The  maximum  size  of  a  regular  elementary  school  class  ^  is  fixed, 
by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city,  at  fifty.  Principals,  under  the 
By-Laws  of  the  Board,  are  free  to  organize  classes  up  to  fifty,  but,  if 
it  becomes  necessary,  as  is  often  the  case,  to  put  more  than  fifty  pupils 
in  a  class,  such  a  class  cannot  be  formed  without  the  permission  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents.-  Fifty  is,  therefore,  recognized  as  the  maxi- 
mum beyond  which  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  cannot  be  increased 
without  reducing  the  efficiency  of  the  school.  While  fifty  is  fixed  as  the 
maximum,  and  while  the  continued  lack  of  adequate  school  accommoda- 
tions makes  it  necessary  to  put  tens  of  thousands*  of  children  annually 
in  classes  having  fifty  and  above,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  among  the 
school  officials  of  the  city  that,  if  the  school  is  to  do  its  work  efficiently, 
the  number  of  pupils  per  class  ought  not  to  exceed  forty.*  We  share 
this  feeling. 

2.    Number  of  Pupils  in  Classes  of  Each  Size 

What  the  actual  size  of  class  was  in  New  York  City  and  how  the 
children  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1, 
among  the  classes  of  different  sizes  is  shown  by  Table  XV.  This  table 
gives,  by  grades,  the  number  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  on  register  be- 
fore promotion  June  30,  i^ii,  in  classes  under  thirty-five,  thirty-five  to 
forty,  etc. ;  also  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  register  of  each  grade  in  the 
<;lasses  of  each  size : 

'  Regular  classes  are  to  be  distinguished  from  special  classes, — that  is,  from 
classes  for  backward,  defective,  crippled,  blind,  deaf,  and  anaemic  children,  all  of 
which  are  smaller  than  regular  classes.  This  report  has  to  do  only  with  regular 
•classes. 

'  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sec.  45-7,  p.  56. 

"  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1910,  pp.  94-95 ;  also 
this  report,  Table  XV,  p.  603. 

^Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904,  p.  98. 
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Of  the  568,612  pupils  on  register  in  regular  classes  before  promotion 
June  30,  191 1,  64,144,  or  11.28  per  cent,  were,  it  will  be  observed,  in 
classes  under  thirty-five;  123,739,  or  21.76  per  cent.,  in  classes  of  thirty- 
five  to  forty;  306,738,  or  53.94  per  cent.,  in  classes  of  forty-one  to  fifty; 
57,109,  or  10.04  per  cent.,  in  classes  of  fifty-one  to  fifty-five;  13,890,  or 
2.44  per  cent.,  in  classes  of  fifty-six  to  sixty;  and  2,992,  or  .53  per  cent, 
in  classes  over  sixty.  Thus  494,621,  or  86.98  per  cent.,  were  in  classes 
of  fifty  and  under,  and  73,991,  or  13.01  per  cent.,  were  in  classes  having 
more  than  fifty. 

Of  the  73,991  pupils  in  over-size  classes — classes  having  fifty-one  to 
fifty-five,  fifty-six  to  sixty,  and  over  sixty — • 

Cumulative  Per  Cent. 
15,025  or  20.31  per  cent,  were  in  the  lA  Grade 
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Twenty  and  thirty-one  one-hundredths  (20.31)  per  cent.,  or  one- 
fifth,  of  all  the  pupils  in  over-size  classes  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  it  will  be  observed,  were  in  the  lA  grade;  54.56  per 
cent,  in  the  1A-2B  grades;  87.10  per  cent,  in  the  grades  1A-4B;  and 
97.78  per  cent,  in  the  grades  1A-6B.  In  short,  over-size  classes  were 
confined,  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  to  the  6B  and 
lower  grades. 

If  comparison  is  made,  grade  by  grade,  between  the  pupils  within 
each  grade  in  the  classes  of  each  of  the  several  sizes  (see  Table  XV)  it 
will  be  noted  that  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  small  classes  gradually  in- 
creases from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade.  In  classes  under  thirty-five 
the  per  cent,  increases  from  7.01  per  cent,  in  the  lA  to  28.82  per  cent, 
in  the  8B,  and,  in  classes  having  thirty-five  to  forty,  from  10.70  per  cent, 
to  26.14  per  cent.  A  corresponding  decrease  will  be  noted  from  the  lA 
to  the  8B  grades  in  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  over-size  classes.  In  classes 
having  fifty-one  to  fifty-six  the  per  cent,  decreases  from  18.74  per  cent, 
in  the  lA  to  3.12  per  cent  in  the  8B;  in  classes  having  fifty-six  to  sixty 
from  10.09  per  cent,  to  zero;  and  in  classes  having  over  sixty  from  6.10 
per  cent,  to  zero. 

It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  size  of  a  class  varies  with  the  grade; 
that  the  lA  has  the  smallest  number  of  small  classes  and  the  largest 
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number  of  large  classes,  and  the  8B  has  practically  the  largest  number  of 
small  classes  and  the  smallest  number  of  large  classes. 

The  presence  of  large  classes  in  the  grades  1A-6B  and  of  small  classes 
in  the  grades  7A-8B  is  due  partly  to  policy  and  partly  to  necessity.  There 
is  a  feeling  among  the  school  officials  of  the  city  that  classes  in  the  upper 
grades  should  be  smaller  than  in  the  lower  grades.  Hence,  in  schools 
where  there  are  ample  accommodations  for  all  pupils,  classes  in  the 
7A-8B  grades  are  so  organized  as  to  have  from  tliirty-five  to  forty 
pupils,  whereas,  in  the  grades  1A-6B,  classes  range  from  forty  to  forty- 
five.  In  most  cases,  small  classes  in  the  upper  grades  and  large  ones  in 
the  lower  grades  are,  however,  due  to  necessity.  In  many  districts,  so 
many  pupils  leave  school  in  the  6B  grade  and  before  that  the  numbers 
remaining  in  the  7A-8B  grades  are  small.  Unless  these  pupils  are 
transferred  to  a  central  school,  it  is  impossible  tO'  dO'  otherwise  than 
to  have  small  classes.  In  contrast,  the  lower  grades  are  crowded.  To 
care  for  all  the  pupils  in  these  grades,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  classes 
large. 

Table  XV  shows  there  were  64,144  pupils  on  register  June  30,  191 1, 
in  classes  under  thirty-five,  and  73,991  in  class  of  above  fifty.  It  is 
generally  agreed,  as  heretofore  stated,  that  classes  having  fifty  and  above 
are  too  large  for  effective  work;  there  is,  hov^ever,  equal  unanimity  of 
opinion  that  classes  under  thirty-five  are  too  small — not  too  small  for 
educational  work  of  the  very  highest  type,  but  too  small  to  be  economi- 
cal. The  presence  in  the  system  of  a  portion  both  of  under-size  classes 
(classes  under  thirty-five)  and  of  over-size  classes  (classes  above  fifty) 
is  due:  (i)  to  a  failure  in  the  past  to  standardize  classrooms  (in  the 
same  building — particularly  in  old  buildings — one  classroom  will  accom- 
modate thirty  pupils,  another  sixty;  while  there  are  old  buildings  in 
which  there  are  no  rooms  with  a  seating  capacity  above  thirty-two  to 
thirty-five)  ;  (2)  to  the  rigid  segregation  of  the  sexes,  particularly  in  the 
grades  1A-6B;  (3)  to  a  failure  on  the  part  of  some  principals  to  exer- 
cise care  in  the  organization  of  classes  (in  the  same  grade,  one  class 
may  have  thirty-five  pupils,  another  fifty-five) ;  and  (4)  to  a  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  principals  to  place  in  one  class  groups  of  pupils  from  two 
grades.^  Should  no  buildings  be  constructed  hereafter  with  regular  class- 
rooms having  a  seating  capacity  of  less  than  forty  to  forty-five  pupils; 
should  the  interior  arrangements  of  certain  old  buildings  be  so  changed 
that  all  classrooms  in  these  buildings  would  be  of  standard  size — accom- 
modate from  forty  to  forty-five  pupils;  should  mixed  classes,  at  least 
in  the  grades  1A-6B,  be  formed  freely;  should  principals  exercise  mdre 
care  in  the  organization  of  classes;  and,  finally,  should  the  policy  be 
made  general  of  putting  groups  of  pupils  from  two  grades  into  one  class  ^ 
— if  these  things  should  be  done  the  number  of  under-size  classes  could 

'See  Monthly  Reports  for  April,  191 1,  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

'  This  is  now  done  at  times,  particularly  in  the  boroughs  of  Richmond  and  Queens. 
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be  lessened,  and  the  number  of  over-size  classes  reduced  approximately 
lo  per  cent.' 

3.    Rate  of  Promotion  in  Classes  of  Each  Size 

The  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1, 
in  the  classes  of  each  of  the  several  sizes  is  shown  by  Table  XVI.  This 
table  gives,  by  grades,  the  per  cent,  of  the  register  in  each  size  of  class 
promoted  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1 ;  also  the  per  cent, 
not  promoted.     (See  page  607.) 

When  the  several  grades  are  considered  as  a  whole  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  highest  per  cent,  of  promotion  was  in  classes  under  thirty- 
five,  the  rate  being  89.36  per  cent.  The  rate  of  promotion  in  classes  of 
thirty-five  to  forty  was,  however,  only  .22  of  i  per  cent,  less,  and,  in 
classes  of  forty-one  to  fifty,  only  .41  of  i  per  cent,  less  than  in  classes 
under  thirty-five.  Hence,  for  practical  purposes,  the  rate  of  promotion 
was  the  same  in  all  classes  having  fifty  and  under.  But  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion in  classes  of  fifty-one  to  fifty-five  was  lower  than  in  classes  under 
thirty-five  by  1.68  per  cent.,  in  classes  of  fifty-six  to  sixty  by  5.91  per 
cent.,  and  in  classes  over  sixty  by  18.17  per  cent.  The  major  part  of  the 
difference  in  the  rate  of  promotion,  at  least  in  classes  of  fifty-six  to  sixty, 
and  in  classes  over  sixty,  in  comparison  with  the  rate  of  promotion  in 
classes  under  thirty-five,  was,  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  pupils  in 
the  classes  of  these  two  sizes  are  principally  in  the  lower  grades,  where 
the  rate  of  promotion  is  relatively  low.  No  such  differences,  it  will  be 
observed,  appear,  if  comparison  is  made,  grade  by  grade,  between  the 
rate  of  promotion  in  the  classes  of  the  several  sizes. 

The  differences,  such  as  they  are,  in  the  rate  of  promotion  within 
each  grade,  in  these  different-size  classes,  become  clearer,  if  all  classes 
of  fifty  and  under  are  combined  and  all  classes  of  over  fifty,  and  com- 
parison is  made  between  the  rate  of  promotion  in  classes  of  these  two 
sizes  only.  Table  XVII  gives  by  grades  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in 
classes  of  fifty  and  under,  in  classes  of  over  fifty,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
promotion  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under,  above  or  below  the  per  cent,  of 
promotion  in  classes  over  fifty;  also  the  increase  in  number  of  pupils 
that  would  have  been  promoted  in  classes  of  over  fifty  at  the  rate  of 
promotion  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under.     (See  page  608.) 

In  nine  out  of  sixteen  grades  the  higher  rate  of  promotion  at  the 
end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  was  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under; 
in  seven  the  higher  rate  was  iii  classes  of  over  fifty.  The  rate  of  promo- 
tion was  higher  in  classes  of  over  fifty  in  the  iB,  by  .29  of  i  per  cent.; 
in  the  4B  by  .59  of  i  per  cent.;  in  the  5A  by  1.29  per  cent;  in  the  5B 
by  .09  of  I  per  cent. ;  in  the  6B  by  1.58  per  cent. ;  in  the  7B  by  3.09  per 

'  The  working  papers  have  been  filed  with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
These  papers  give  data  for  the  schools  of  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  part  of  Brooklyn, 
where  reductions  in  the  number  of  classes  might  have  been  made  in  igii. 
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Table  XVII 


Per  Cent,  of  Promotion 

Increase  in  Number 

Per  Cent,  of 

Per  Cent,  of 

in  Classes  of  60  and 

That  Would  Have  Been 

Promotion  in 

Promotion  in 

Under  Above  or  Below 

Promoted  in 

Grades 

Classes  of  60 

Classes  of 

the  Per  Cent,  of 

Classes  Over  50  at  Bate 

and  Under 

Over  50 

Promotion  in  Classes 
Above  50 

in  Classes 
of  50  and  Under 

lA 

77.40 

73.46 

3.94 

592 

IB 

88.68 

88.97 

—  .29 

—29 

2A 

89.10 

88.85 

.25 

19 

2B 

90.76 

89.80 

.96 

79 

3A. 

89.92 

89.20 

.72 

52 

3B 

90.83 

90.23 

.60 

40 

4A 

90.15 

88.65 

1.50 

78 

4B 

90.10 

90.69 

—  .59 

—29 

5A 

88.77 

90.06 

—1.29 

'  —33 

5B 

89.73 

89.82 

—  .09 

—2 

6A 

89.06 

88.15 

.91 

14 

6B 

89.38 

90.96 

—1.58 

—18 

7A 

88.07 

81.29 

6.78 

29 

7B 

89.08 

92.17 

—3.09 

—10 

8A 

89.62 

81.85 

7.77 

20 

8B 

94.38 

96.56 

—2.18 

—13 

Net  Increase         

789 

cent.;  and  in  the  8B  by  2.18  per  cent.  But  the  difference  in  the  rate 
of  promotion  was  either  so  small  or  the  pupils  in  the  given  grade  were 
so  few  that  the  higher  rate  of  promotion  in  classes  above  fifty  in  these 
seven  grades  makes  a  difference  of  only  134  promotions. 

In  each  of  the  grades  1A-4A — containing  80  per  cent,  of  all  pupils 
in  over-size  classes  ^ — the  rate  of  promotion,  with  the  exception  of  the 
iB  grade,  was  higher  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under.  But,' with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  lA  grade,  the  differences  in  the  rate  of  promotion  are  too 
small  to  materially  affect  the  number  of  promotions.  The  higher  rate 
for  classes  of  fifty  and  under  in  the  2A  grade  would  have  increased  the 
number  of  promotions  in  classes  of  over  fifty  by  nineteen — the  equivalent 
of  one  additional  2A  promotion  to  each  386  pupils ;  in  the  2B  by  seventy- 
nine — the  equivalent  of  one  additional  2B  promotion  to  each  104  pupils; 
in  the  3A  grade  by  fifty-two — the  equivalent  of  one  additional  3A  pro- 
motion to  each  139  pupils;  in  the  3B  by  forty — the  equivalent  of  one 
additional  3B  promotion  to  each  167  pupils;  and  in  the  4A  grade  by 
seventy-eight — the  equivalent  of  one  additional  4A  promotion  to  each 
sixty-seven  pupils.  In  the  lA  grade,  however,  the  higher  rate  of  promo- 
tion would  have  increased  the  number  advanced  by  592 — the  equivalent 
of  one  additional  promotion  to  each  twenty-five  lA  pupils  in  classes  of 
over  fifty.  The  rate  of  promotion  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under  was  also 
higher  in  the  7A  by  6.78  per  cent.,  and  in  the  8A  by  y.yy  per  cent.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  these  grades  was,  however,  small,  so  that,  had  the 

'  See  table,  p.  604. 
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higher  rate  for  classes  of  fifty  and  under  prevailed  in  classes  of  over 
fifty,  the  number  of  yA  promotions  would  have  been  increased  only 
twenty-nine,  and  the  number  of  8 A  promotions  only  twenty. 

Thus,  although  the  higher  rate  of  promotion  is  found,  in  the  majority 
of  grades,  in  classes  of  fifty  and  under,  this  higher  rate  is  so  small  that, 
had  promotions  in  each  of  the  several  grades  been  the  same  for  classes 
of  over  fifty  as  for  classes  of  fifty  and  under,  there  would  have  been,  in 
classes  of  over  fifty,  a  net  increase  of  only  789  promotions  out  of  .a  total 
°f  73'99i  pupils — the  equivalent  of  one  additional  promotion  to  each 
ninety-four  pupils  in  classes  of  over  fifty. 

4.  Elimination  of  Over-Size  Classes 
The  fact  that  the  rate  of  promotion  for  all  grades,  with  the  exception 
of  the  I  A,  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  was  practically  the 
same  in  the  classes  of  the  several  sizes  is^  however,  not  sufficient  evidence 
that  the  opportunities  enjoyed  and  the  instruction  received  by  children 
in  the  classes  of  the  several  sizes  are  equally  good.  Rate  of  promotion 
merely  indicates  the  per  cent,  of  children  advanced  but  in  itself  does  not 
indicate  the  relative  educational  opportunities  and  achievements  of  the 
children.  Children  may  be  promoted  for  reasons  other  than  that  they 
are  prepared  for  the  work  of  the  next  grade,  i.  e.,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  promote  pupils  in  order  to  make  room  for  children  entering  the  school. 
Data  derived  from  tests  of  the  educational  achievements  of  children  are 
not  at  hand  to  show  to  what  extent  classes  having  over  fifty  pupils  offer 
less  favorable  opportunities  for  work  than  smaller  classes.  Teachers  and 
school  officials  are,  however,  a  unit  in  the  opinion  that  classes  having 
fifty  pupils  and  above  are  too  large  and  should  be  eliminated. 

In  view  of  the  number  of  pupils  (73,991)  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  in  classes  having  over  fifty,  we  estimate^  that,  to  re- 
duce all  over-size  classes  to  forty-five  pupils  per  class,  exclusive  of  the 
possible  reduction  in  the  number  of  such  classes  by  the  changes  and  im- 
provements in  organization  suggested  above,"  would  require  an  invest- 
ment in  buildings  of  approximately  $2,500,000,  and  probably  $50,000 
annually  for  upkeep  and  maintenance ;  also  for  the  salaries  of  additional 
teachers  an  annual  minimum  of  not  less  than  $180,000.^ 

'  The  actual  number  of  over-size  classes  was  estimated  by  dividing  the  number 
of  pupils  in  classes  of  fifty-one  to  fifty-five  by  fifty-three,  the  probable  median  size  of 
these  classes ;  by  dividing  the  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  fifty-six  to  sixty  by 
fifty-eight,  the  probable  median  size,  and  by  dividing  the  number  of  pupils  in  classes 
of  sixty  and  above  by  sixty.  The  number  of  classes  needed  to  care  for  all  pupils  in 
over-size  classes  at  forty-five  per  class  was  estimated  by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  over-size  classes  by  forty-five.  '  The  difference  between  the  two  estimates 
was  then  reduced  by  10  per  cent.,  in  view  of  the  probable  reduction  through  the  ad- 
ministrative changes  suggested  above,  in  order  to  find  the  number  of  additional 
classes  for  which  provision  should  be  made  to  reduce  all  over-size  classes  to  forty-five 
pupils  per  class. 
^  See  p.  605-. 

'  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  cost  of  new  buildings  as  given  in  the  Cor- 
porate Stock  Requirements  submitted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  March,  191 1,  on  the 
cost  of  sites  as  given  in  the  Annual  Financial  and '  Statistical  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  1910,  and  on  Salary  Schedules  for  Teachers,  1912. 
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5.    Over-Size  Classes  as  a  Factor  in  Non-Promotion  and  Congestion 

There  were,  as  we  have  seen,  only  789  less  promotions  among  the 
73,991  pupils  in  over-size  classes  than  there  would  have  been  had  these 
pupils  been  promoted  at  the  rate  for  classes  of  fifty  and  under.  But, 
in  the  lA  grade  alone,  by  reason  of  the  lower  rate,  the  promotions  were," 
as  we  have  seen,  less  by  592 — the  equivalent  of  one  less  promotion  to 
each  twenty-five  lA  pupils  in  over-size  classes.  Hence,  as  promotions 
were  made  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  over-size  classes 
were  no  material  factor,  except  in  the  lA  grade,  in  increasing  the  number 
of  non-promotions. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  small  number  of  non-promoted 
children  (197)  caused  by  the  slightly  lower  rate  of  promotion  prevailing 
in  the  grades  above  the  lA  was  absorbed  in  the  classes  already  found 
in  these  grades,  and  that,  to  care  for  the  non-promotions  (592)  caused  by 
the  decidedly  lower  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  form  only  a  few,  if  any,  additional  lA  classes.  Hence,  as  promo- 
tions were  made  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  over-size 
classes  contributed  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  to  congestion. 

6.     Conclusions 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  summarized  thus : 

(i)  There  were,  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1, 
73,991  pupils  in  over-size  classes — that  is,  in  classes  having  fifty  and 
above.  The  greater  number  of  over-size  classes  was  in  the  grades 
1A-6B. 

(2)  The  size  of  class  varies  with  the  grade;  the  lA  grade  has  the 
smallest  number  of  small  classes  and  the  largest  number  of  large  classes, 
while  the  8B  grade  has  the  largest  number  of  small  classes  and  the  small- 
est number  of  large  classes. 

(3)  Both  the  number  of  under-size  classes  (classes  having  under 
thirty-five)  and  of  over-size  classes  (classes  of  fifty  and  above)  can  be 
reduced  approximately  10  per  cent,  through  administrative  changes. 

(4)  The  rate  of  promotion  for  all  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the 
I A  grade,  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  was  practically 
the  same  in  the  classes  of  the  several  sizes. 

(5)  As  promotions  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  February-June 
term,  191 1,  over-size  classes  were  no  material  factor,  except  in  the  I A 
grade,  in  increasing  the  number  of  non-promotions,  and  contributed  but 
slightly,  if  at  all,  to  congestion. 

(6)  Although  there  was  only  a  very  slight  difference,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  I A  grade,  in  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  Feb- 
ruary-June term,  191 1,  for  classes  under  fifty  and  for  classes  over  fifty, 
and  although  data  derived  from  tests  of  the  educational  achievements  of 
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children  are  not  at  hand  to  prove  to  what  extent  classes  having  over 
fifty  offer  less  favorable  opportunities  for  work  than  smaller  classes, 
teachers  and  school  officials  are  a  unit  in  the  opinion  that  classes  having 
over  fifty  pupils  should  be  eliminated  and  that  all  classes  should  be  re- 
duced to  at  least  not  more  than  forty-five  pupils.  To  accomplish  this, 
in  view  of  conditions  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  would 
require  for  buildings  approximately  $2,500,000  and  probably  $50,000 
annually  for  upkeep  and  maintenance;  also,  for  salaries  of  additional 
teachers,  an  annual  minimum  of  not  less  than  $180,000. 

III. — Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Absence 

The  school  year  in  the  City  of  New  York  is  forty  weeks  in  length, 
divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each.  Holidays  reduce  the 
actual  length  of  a  term  to  somewhat  less  than  one  hundred  days.  Any 
considerable  absence,  due  either  to  irregular  attendance  or  to  late  en- 
trance, naturally  affects  the  educational  progress  of  children. 

I.    Nixmber  of  Children  Absent  Ten  Days  and  Less,  Eleven  to  Twenty,  Etc. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  the  effect  of  absence '  on  the  educa- 
tional progress  of  children,  pupils  have  been  grouped  on  the  basis  of 
their  being  absent  a  given  number  of  days  during  the  February-June 
term,  191 1.  Table  XVIII  gives  by  grades  the  number  of  pupils  on 
register  in  regular  classes  June  30,  191 1,  abserit  ten  days  and  less,  eleven 
to  twenty,  twenty-one  to  thirty,  etc. ;  also  the  per  cent,  of  the  total 
register  of  each  grade  absent  ten  days  and  less,  eleven  to  twenty,  etc. 
(See  page  612.) 

Of  the  568,612  pupils  on  register  in  regular  classes  June  30,  191 1, 
382,406,  or  67.25  per  cent.,  were  absent  during  the  February- June  term, 
1911,  ten  days  and  less;  97,512,  or  17.15  per  cent,  eleven  to  twenty 
days;  39,391,  or  6.93  per  cent,  twenty-one  to  thirty  days;  19,297,  or 
3.39  per  cent.,  thirty-one  to  forty  days;  and  30,006,  or  5.28  per  cent., 
forty-one  days  and  above. 

The  Compulsory  Education  Law  operates  primarily  on  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen;  according  to  its  provisions,  chil- 
dren between  these  ages  must  be  in  attendance  the  entire  time  school  is 
in  session.  The  great  majority  of  the  children  in  the  grades  2A-6B  are 
between  these  age  limits.  It  is,  therefore,  astonishing  that  65,450,  or 
17.10  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  these  grades,  should  be  absent 
during  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  eleven  to  twenty  days;  25,359, 
or  6.63  per  cent,  absent  twenty-one  to  thirty  days;  11,939,  or  3.12  per 
cent.,  absent  thirty-one  to  forty  days;  and  15,705,  or  4.10  per  cent.— the 
equivalent  of  one  in  each  twenty-five — absent  forty-one  days  and  above. ^ 

'It  is  impossible  to  distinguish  in  this  report  between  absence  due  to  irregular 
attendance  and  absence  due  to  late  entrance. 

"  For  a  discussion  of  the  Compulsory  Attendance  Service,  see  Dr.  Burks  s  report. 
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If  comparison  is  made  grade  by  grade  between  the  per  cent,  of  all 
pupils  within  a  grade  absent  each  of  the  several  periods,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  per  cent,  of  children  absent  ten  days  and  less  is  the  low- 
est in  the  lA  grade  and  the  highest  in  the  8B,  increasing  from  40.02 
per  cent,  in  the  lA  to  85.03  per  cent,  in  the  SB.  With  each  of  the  less 
favorable  periods  of  absence,  the  reverse  is  true.  Absence  eleven  to 
twenty  days  decreases  from  20.25  per  cent  in  the  lA  to  10.14  per  cent. 
in  the  8B;  twenty-one  to  thirty  days  from  11.65  P^^  cent,  to  2.52  per 
cent. ;  thirty-one  to  forty  days  from  7.41  per  cent,  to  .94  per  cent. ;  and 
absence  forty-one  days  and  above  from  20.67  P^r  cent,  to  1.37  per  cent. 
Hence,  the  largest  amount  of  absence  is  in  the  lA  grade;  this  gradually 
decreases  to  the  8B,  in  which  grade  there  is  the  least  amount  of  absence. 

The  difference  in  the  amount  of  absence  in  the  several  grades  and  the 
gradual  decrease  from  the  lA  to  the  SB  become  clearer  if  the  pupils 
on  register  June  30,  1911,  are  grouped  according  to  (i)  absence  twenty 
days  and  less,  and  (2)  absence  twenty-one  days  and  more.  Table  XIX 
gives  the  per  cent,  of  the  register  of  each  grade  in  regular  classes  as  of 
June  30,  191 1,  absent  twenty  days  and  less  and  absent  twenty-one  days 
and  more : 

Table  XIX 


Grades 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

Register  as  of 

June  30,  1911, 

Absent  Twenty.  Days 

and  Less 

Per  Cent,  of  Total 

Register  as  of 

June  30,  1911, 

Absent  Twenty-one  Days 

and  More 

• 

lA 

60.27 
78.55 
82.23 
85.27 
86.38 
86.93 
86.56 
86.78 
86.10 
86.78 
86.82 
88.34 
88.99 
90.79 
92.21 
95.17 

39.73 

IB 

21.45 

2A 

17.77 

2B 

14.73 

3A     

13.62 

3B 

13.07 

4A 

13.44 

4B 

13.22 

5A 

13.90 

SB 

13.22 

6A 

13.18 

6B              

11.66 

7A 

11.01 

7B r 

9.21 

8A          

7.79 

8B  

4.83 

Total        

84.40 

15.60 

The  amount  of  absence  in  the  two  lowest  grades,  and  especially  in 
the  I  A,  is  particularly  large,  because  pupils  in  these  grades  are  young; 
the  amount  of  sickness  among  them  is  greater  than  among  older  chil- 
dren; they  have  not  as  yet  acquired  the  school-going  habit,  and  par- 
ents generally  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  keep  such  young  children  in 
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school  regularly.  From  the  2A  to  the  6A  grade,  absence  is  checked  to 
a  greater  or- less  extent  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education 
Law.  The  further  decrease  in  the  6B  and  later  grades  is  probably  due 
to  the  withdrawal  of  larger  numbers  of  pupils  who  were  more  or  less 
irregular  in  attendance/  and  to  the  more  steady  habits  and  fixed  purposes 
of  those  remaining.  But  the  amount  of  absence  in  all  grades  is  large; 
whether  it  cannot  be  greatly  reduced  is  a  question  worthy  of  earnest  and 
immediate  consideration  by  the  school  authorities; 

2.    Rate  of  Promotion  in  Each  of  the  Several  Periods  of  Absence 

The  effect  of  absence  on  the  progress  of  children  is  shown  by  Table 
XX.  This  table  gives  by  grades  and  for  each  period  of  absence  the 
per  cent,  of  the  register  as  of  June  30,  191 1,  promoted;  also  the  per 
cent,  not  promoted : 

Table  XX 


Per  Cen( 

.  of  Register  as  of 

Per  Cent,  of  HeKister  aa  of 

June  30, 

1911,  Promoted 

Jiine  30,  1911,  Not  Promoted 

Gradet 

Absent 

41 

Absent 

41 

10  Days 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

and 

10  Days 

11  to  20 

21  to  30 

31  to  40 

and 

and  Less 

Above 

and  Leas 

Above 

lA 

89.47 

85.75 

79.02 

71.01 

40.56 

10.53 

14.25 

20.98 

28.99 

59.44 

IB 

92.80 

89.02 

85.52 

80.31 

63.84 

7.20 

10.98 

14.48 

19.69 

36.16 

2A 

92.19 

88.94 

84.78 

78.97 

67.56 

7.81 

11.06 

16.22 

21.03 

32,44 

2B 

93.26 

89.73 

86.01 

81.36 

66.84 

6.74 

10.27 

13.99 

18.64 

33.16 

3A 

92.77 

88.27 

83.31 

80.60 

63.24 

7.23 

11.73 

16.69 

19.40 

36.76 

3B 

93.62 

89.69 

84.24 

78.20 

63.05 

6.38 

10.31 

15.76 

21.80 

36.95 

4A 

93.27 

88.19 

84.32 

75.12 

58.98 

6.73 

11.81 

15.68 

24.88 

41.02 

4B 

93.75 

88.29 

84.01 

74.80 

55.49 

6.25 

11.71 

15.99 

25.20 

44.51 

«A 

93.00 

87.37 

80.45 

71.34 

52.85 

7.00 

12.63 

19.65 

28.66 

47.15 

SB 

93.88 

88.00 

80.59 

71.00 

51.33 

6.12 

12.00 

19.41 

29.00 

48.67 

6A 

93.60 

86.12 

79.60 

68.96 

49.62 

6.40 

13.88 

20.40 

31.04 

50.38 

63 

93.57 

87.05 

79.81 

68.08 

45.08 

6.43 

12.95 

20.19 

31.92 

54.92 

7A 

92.30 

84.15 

75.15 

68.62 

40.69 

7.70 

15.85 

24.85 

31.38 

59.31 

73 

93.07 

84.02 

77.89 

60.89 

42.27 

6.93 

16.98 

22.11 

39.11 

57.73 

8A 

92.65 

85.15 

77.61 

61.95 

40.45 

7.35 

14.85 

22.49 

38.05 

59.55 

8F 

97.12 

82.15 

74.95 

77.60 

67.16 

2.88 

17.85 

25.05 

22.40 

32.84 

Total 

93.16 

87.60 

82.15 

74.54 

52.82 

6.84 

12.40 

17.85 

25.46 

47.18 

The  data  for  tHs  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911, 


When  the  several  grades  are  considered  together  the  highest  rate 
of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  was  among 
children  absent  ten  days  and  less,  the  rate  of  promotion  being  93.16  per 
cent.  The  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  for  pupils  absent  eleven  to 
twenty  days  than  for  pupils  absent  ten  days  and  less  by  5.56  per  cent.; 
lower  for  pupils  absent  twenty-one  days  to  thirty  days  by  i  i.oi  per  cent. ; 
lower  for  pupils  absent  thirty-one  to  forty  days  by  18.62  per  cent. ;  and 
lower  for  pupils  absent  forty-one  days  and  above  by  40.34  per  cent. 

The  same  relative  efifect  of  absence  on  promotion  is  to  be  observed 

'  See  Table  XXIV,  p.  623 ;  also  Table  XXXIX,  p.  656. 
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in  each  of  the  grades.     The  promotions  out  of  each  hundred  pupils  on 
register  ranged  in  the  several  grades  from — 

89  to  97  for  pupils  absent  ten  days  and  less, 

82  to  90    "        "  "  eleven  to  twenty  days, 

75  to  86    "        "  "  twenty-one  to  thirty  days, 

60  to  81     "         "  "  thirty-one  to  forty   days, 

40  to  67     "        "  "  forty-one   and  above. 

The  highest  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June 
term,  1911,  in  every  grade,  was,  therefore,  for  pupils  absent  ten  days 
and  less;  the  rate  decreased  in  every  grade  with  each  succeeding  period 
of  greater  absence,  and  the  lowest  rate  of  promotion  in  every  grade  was 
for  pupils  absent  forty-one  days  and  above. 

The  difiference  in  the  effect  of  absence  on  the  rate  of  promotion  in 
the  several  grades  becomes  apparent  if  pupils  are  grouped  according  as 
they  were  absent  twenty  days  and  less,  and  twenty-one  days  and  more, 
and  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  two  groups  is  given  by  grades : 

Table  XXI 


Grades 

Rate  of  Promotion 

Among  Pupils  Absent 

20  Days  and  Less 

Rate  of  Promotion 
Among  Pupils  Absent 
21  Days  and  More 

Rate  of  Promotion 

Among  Pupils  Absent 

20  Days  and  Less 

Above  the  Rate  of 

Promotion  Among 

Pupils  Absent  21  Days 

and  More 

lA 

88.22 
91.76 
91.42 
92.51 
91.88 
92.87 
92.29 
92.71 
91.89 
92.76 
92.18 
92.39 
90.95 
91.60 
91.56 
95.52 

57.52 
77.69 
78.10 
79.44 
76.58 
76.59 
74.89 
73.53 
70.07 
69.88 
68.15 
67.08 
63.81 
64.68 
65.43 
73.25 

30.70 

IB 

14.07 

2A 

13.32 

2B      

13.07 

3  A 

16.30 

3B            

16.28 

4A      

17.40 

4B 

19.18 

5A       

21.82 

5B 

22.88 

6A 

24.03 

6B      

25.31 

7A     

27.14 

7B 

26.92 

8A     

26.13 

SB 

22.27 

Total 

92.03 

70.57 

21.46 

The  effect  of  absence  on  the  rate  of  promotion  is  greatest,  it  appears, 
in  the  lA  grade,  being  more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  iB.  From 
the  iB  on,  the  seriousness  of  absence  becomes  increasingly  greater  prac- 
tically to  the  8B.  That  is,  in  case  a  pupil  has  been  absent  twenty-one 
days  and  more,  his  chance  of  promotion  decreases  with  each  grade  from 
the  iB  to  the  8B. 
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It,  therefore,  appears,  as  promotions  are  made  at  the  end  of  the 
February- June  term,  191 1,  with  the  exception  of  the  lA  grade,  absence 
affected  more  seriously  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  higher  than  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  that,  in  all  grades,  the  rate  of  promotion  varies  in- 
versely with  the  amount  of  absence. 


3.     Absence  as  a  Factor  in  Non-Promotion  and  Congestion 

In  the  group  of  pupils  having  the  highest  per  cent,  of  promotion 
absence  varied  from  zero  to  ten  days.^  Hence,  so  far  as  our  data  go,  the 
effect  of  absence  on  promotion  is  least  among  pupils  absent  from  zero 
to  ten  days,  and  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  groups  absent 
a  longer  period  may  be  attributed  to  the  effect  of  the  longer  absence.^ 
Hence,  by  making  the  rate  of  promotion  among  children  absent  from 
zero  to  ten  days  the  norm,  the  effect  of  absence  on  promotion  may  be 
estimated  within  reasonable  limits. 

Table  XXII  gives  the  actual  number  of  non-promotions  among  pupils 
absent  eleven  days  and  above,  the  number  of  non-promotions  there  would 
have  been  at  the  rate  of  non-promotion  for  pupils  absent  from  zero  to  ten 
days,  the  decrease  in  number,  and  also  the  per  cent,  of  decrease  in  the 
number  of  non-promotions  at  the  rate  of  non-promotion  for  pupils  absent 
from  zero  to  ten  days.     (See  page  617.) 

There  were,  it  will  be  observed,  38,194  non-promotions  at  the  end  of 
the  February-June  term,  191 1,  in  all  grades  among  pupils  absent  eleven 
days  and  above.  Had  the  same  rate  of  non-promotion  prevailed  for  such 
pupils  as  among  pupils  absent  from  zero  to  ten  days  there  would  have 
been  but  13,637  non-promotions,  a  decrease  of  24,557,  or  64.30  per  cent. 
The  largest  numerical  reduction  would  have  been  in  the  lA,  5,785;  the 
smallest  in  the  8B,  522.  The  lowest  per  cent,  of  decrease  would  have 
been  in  the  2 A,  51.86  per  cent.;  the  highest  in  the  8B,  86.14  per  cent. 
Hence,  from  51.86  per  cent,  to  86.14  per  cent,  of  the  non-promotions  in 
the  several  grades  and  64.30  per  cent,  of  all  non-promotions  among  pu- 
pils absent  eleven  days  and  above  may  be  attributed  to  the  efifect  of  ab- 
sence. 

When  judged  solely  in  view  of  promotions  as  made  at  the  end  of 
the  February- June  term,  191 1,  absence  appears  to  be  a  very  large  factor 
in  increasing  the  number  of  non-promotions,  and  hence  in  increasing 
congestion.  The  efifect  of  absence  is,  then,  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
children  are  left  back  to  go  over  the  same  work  again,  to  congest  the 

^See  Table  XX,  p.  614. 
'  In  attributing  differences  in  rate  of  promotion  to  absence,  the  assumption  is,  of 
course,  that  all  other  conditions  were  the  same  in  the  several  groups  of  pupils.  While 
this  assumption  is  evidently  not  exact,  the  results  based  on  it  are  significant.  Only- 
additional  data  not  novi^  available  and  further  study  can  determine  exactly  the  precise 
effect  of  absence  among  the  other  factors  determining  non-promotion.  In  any  case, 
it  is  obvious  that  prolonged  or  frequent  absence  of  children  from  school  must  affect 
their  promotion  unfavorably. 
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Non-Promotions  Among  Pupils  Absent  Eleven  Days  and  Above. 


Grades 

Actual  Number 

of 
Non-Promotions 

Number  of 
Non-Promotiona 

at  Rate  of 

Promotion  for 

Pupils  Absent 

Zero  to  Ten  Days 

Decrease  in 

Number  of 

Non-Promotions 

at  Rate  of 

Promotion  for 

Pupils  Absent 

Zero  to  Ten  Days 

Per  Cent,  of 

Decrease  in 

Non-Promotions 

at  Hate  of 

Promotion  for 

Pupils  Absent   from 

Zero  to  Ten  Days 

lA 

8,501 
3,571 
2,397 
2,180 
2,087 
2,050 
2,063 
2,167 
2,326 
2,150 
2,129 
1,839 
1,749 
1,390 
989 
606 

2,716 
1,547 
1,154 

987 

892 

814 

783 

741 

798 

656 

623 

553 

549 

411     ' 

329 
84 

5,785 
2,024 
1,243 
1,193 
1,195 
1,236 
1,280 
1,426 
1,528 
1,494 
1,506 
1,286 
1,200 
979 
660 
522 

68.05 
56.68 
51.86 
54,72 
57  26 

IB 

2A 

2B 

3A 

3B 

60.29 
62  05 

4A 

4B 

65  81 

5A 

5B 

65.69 
69  49 

6A 

70  74 

6B 

69  93 

7A 

68  61 

7B 

70  43 

8A 

66  73 

8B 

86  14 

Total 

38,194 

13,637 

24,557 

64.30 

These  data  were  computed  from  reports  submitted  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 

already  overcrowded  lower  grades,  to  increase  the  amount  and  degree 
of  retardation,  and  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  elementary  school. 

In  view  of  the  effect  of  absence  on  the  child's  progress  through  school 
the  first  duty  of  teachers  and  principals  should  be  to  keep  children  regular 
in  attendance;  and  the  corresponding  responsibility  of  the  department 
of  school  attendance  is.  therefore,  very  great. 


4.    Conclusions 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  thus  summarized : 

(i)  There  were  382,406  pupils,  or  67.25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
register  as  of  June  30,  191 1,  absent  from  zero  to  ten  days  during  the 
February-June  term,  1911;  97,512,  or  17.15  per  cent.,  absent  eleven  to 
twenty  days;  39,391,  or  6.93  per  cent.,  absent  twenty-one  to  thirty  days; 
19,297,  or  3.39  per  cent.,  absent  thirty-one  to  forty  days;  and  30,006, 
or  one  pupil  in  each  nineteen  on  register,  absent  forty-one  days  and 
above. 

(2)  The  greatest  amount  of  absence  during  the  February- June 
term,  191 1,  was  in  the  lA  grade;  this  gradually  decreased  to  the  8B,  in 
which  grade  there  was  the  least  absence. 
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(3)  The  amount  of  absence  in  all  grades  is  large;  whether  it  can- 
not be  greatly  reduced  is  a  question  worthy  of  immediate  and  earnest 
attention. 

(4)  With  the  exception  of  the  lA  grade,  absence  afifected  more 
seriously  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  higher  than  in  the  lower  grades; 
and,  in  all  grades,  the  rate  of  promotion  varies  inversely  with  the  amount 
of  absence. 

( 5  )  Absence  is  a  very  large  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  non- 
promotions,  and  hence  in  increasing  congestion. 

(6)  In  view  of  the  effect  of  absence  on  the  child's  progress  through 
the  school,  the  first  duty  of  teachers  and  principals  should  be  to  keep 
children  regular  in  attendance,  and  the  corresponding  responsibility  of 
the  department  of  school  attendance  is,  therefore,  very  great. 


IV.     Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Over-Age 

I.    Meaning  and  Significance  of  Over-Age 

Investigations  carried  on  within  the  last  five  years  have  established 
two  facts :  ( i )  That  children  in  large  numbers,  either  from  inclination 
or  from  necessity,  on  becoming  fourteen  years  of  age  drop  out  of  school 
permanently;  (2)  that  many  of  the  children  leaving  the  elementary 
school  permanently  have  not  advanced  further  in  the  course  of  study 
than  the  fifth  or  sixth  year. 

These  facts  have  led  to  the  question  of  the  grade  a  child  of  a  given 
age  should  have  completed,  providing  he  is  to  finish  the  entire  elementary 
school  course  of  study  by  a  given  age.  Accordingly,  certain  age  limits 
have  been  fixed  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the  grades  of 
the  elementary  school.  Children  finishing  a  grade  before  the  age  limit 
fixed  for  completing  the  given  grade  are  termed  "under  age."  Chil- 
dren finishing  a  grade  at  the  age  limit  fixed  for  completing  the  given 
grade  are  termed  "normal  age."  Children  finishing  a  grade  at  an  older 
age  than. the  age  limit  fixed  for  completing  the  given  grade  are  termed 
"over-age" — that  is,  are  behind  the  grade  for  their  age. 

Had  children  an  indefinite  length  of  time  in  which  to  secure  an  edu- 
cation, the  fact  that  they  are  over-age  would  have  no  significance.  But 
over-age  has  significance,  because  the  majority  of  children  have  only 
a  limited  number  of  years  in  which  to  acquire  an  education;  when  these 
years  are  spent  they  must  drop  from  school  permanently.  Hence,  for 
large  numbers  of  children  to  fall  behind  in  the  elementary  school  one  or 
more  years  means,  particularly  if  they  have  fallen  behind  because  of 
slow  progress  after  entrance,  that  they  will  drop  out  without  completing 
■one  or  more  of  the  upper  grades. 

In  determining  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  a  school  system  and 
Ihe  degree  of  over-age — that  is,  the  length  of  time  children  are  behind 
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their  grade — much  depends  on  the  age-grade  standards  adopted  and  on 
the  method  employed  in  making  the  estimate. 

( 1 )  The  ages  of  the  children  are  taken  at  different  times ;  they  are 
taken  at  the  beginning,  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

(2)  Different  ages  are  fixed  for  entering  and  for  completing  each 
grade,  and  hence  for  completing  the  course.  The  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  regards  a  pupil  of  normal  age  who  completes  the  grades  of 
the  first  year  by  the  time  he  is  eight,  and  who  completes  the  grades  of 
the  eighth  year  by  the  time  he  is  fifteen ;  ^  while  others  regard  the  normal 
upper  age  limits  for  completing  these  grades  as  seven  and  fourteen.^ 

(3)  Over-age  is  determined  by  the  normal  age  of  entrance  to  the 
grade;  also  by  the  normal  age  of  completing  the  grade  to  which  pupils 
are  promoted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  It  will  be  admitted  that  it 
is  correct  to  determine  the  over-age,  if  any,  of  promoted  pupils  by 
the  normal  age  of  entrance  to  the  grade  to  which  they  are  advanced  at 
the  end  of  the  school  year.  But  it  will  not  be  admitted  that  it  is  cor- 
rect to  determine  the  over-age,  if  any,  of  pupils  promoted  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the  grade  to  which  they 
are  advanced :  or  that  it  is  correct  to  determine  the  over-age  of  pupils  not 
promoted  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing 
the  grade  in  which  they  are  then  registered.  To  estimate  over-age  in  the 
last  two  ways  is  to  give  promoted  and  particularly  non-promoted  pupils 
the  advantage  of  the  entire  normal  period  for  doing  the  work  of  a  grade, 
and  hence  to  lessen  by  one  school  year  or  term  the  recorded  over-age 
of  children. 

(4)  Over-age  is  determined  by  the  normal  age  for  completing 
the  grade  in  which  pupils  are  registered  before  promotion  at  the  end  of 
the  school  year.  This  is  the  common  way  of  estimating  it,  but  estimates 
made  in  this  vvay  underrate  somewhat  the  amount  of  over-age,  because 
the  estimate  is  made  as  if  all  pupils  had  completed  the  work  of  the 
grade,  whereas  some  pupils  have  not  completed  it.  Hence,  to  determine 
the  amount  of  over-age,  if  any,  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the  grade 
in  which  children  are  registered  before  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year  is  practically  to  lessen  the  amount  of  over-age,  if  any,  of 
all  children  not  promoted  by  the  length  of  the  normal  period  for  doing 
the  work  of  a  grade. 

(5)  Over-age  is  determined  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the 
grade  last  finished  after  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  school  year.  When 
it  is  thus  estimated,  the  amount  of  over-age,  if  any,  of  promoted  pupils 
is  determined  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the  grade  from  which 
they  have  just  been  advanced,  but  that  of  pupils  not  promoted  is  de- 
termined by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the  grade  next  lower  than 
the  one  in  which  such  pupils  were  registered  during  the  school  year  and 
from  which  they  were  not  advanced. 

'Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904,   p.  47. 
'  Report  of  Committee  on  Uniform  Records  and  Reports,  Proceedings  of  N.  E.  A., 
191 1,  pp.  288-291. 
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On  the  foregoing  points  there  is  at  present  no  uniformity  in  prac- 
tice. Those  estimating  over-age  have  not  made  clear  the  basis  of 
the  age-grade  standards  adopted  or  of  the  several  steps  in  their  method, 
and,  as  a  rule,  have  not  adhered  uniformly  to  one  age-grade  standard 
or  to  one  procedure. 

It  is  impossible,  with  the  time  at  our  disposal,  to  consider  the  many 
problems  involved  in  an  accurat<*  estimate  of  over-age.  But  the  es- 
sential bases  of  such  an  estimate  are : 

(i)  That  the  ages  of  the  children  be  taken  on  the  last  day  of  the 
official  school  year  or  half  year  for  which  the  estimate  is  made. 

(2)  That  the  normal  age  for  completing  the  elementary  school  be 
fixed  at  fourteen  to  fourteen  and  a  half,  and  that  the  normal  period  for 
doing  the  work  of  each  grade  be  uniform  for  the  several  grades — i.  e., 
one  school  year  or  one  half  year  for  each  grade.  Hence,  the  normal 
ages  for  entering  and  for  completing  each  of  the  grades  are : 


Normal  Age 

of 

Entrance 

Normal  Age 

of 
Completion 

First  Grade . 

6  up  to    6H 

7  up  to    7}4 

8  up  to    8}4 

9  up  to    9}^ 

10  up  to  10  J^ 

11  up  to  UJ^ 

12  up  to  121^ 

13  up  to  131^ 

7  up  to    7H 

8  up  to    81^ 

9  up  to    91^ 
10  up  to  10}/^ 

Third  Grade                              

Fifth  Grade ....                 

11  up  to  11}-^ 

Sixth  Grade . 

12  up  to  12J4 

13  up  to  13}^ 

Seventh  Grade 

Eighth  Grade 

14  up  to  14H 

(3)  That  the  over-age,  if  any,  be  determined  by  the  age  fixed  for 
completing  the  grade  last  finished  after  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year,  or  half  year.  Hence,  the  over-age,  if  any,  of  promoted 
pupils  is  determined  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the  grade  from 
which  they  have  just  been  promoted,  whereas  the  over-age  of  pupils 
not  promoted  is  determined  by  the  age  fixed  for  completing  the  grade 
next  lower  than  the  grade  from  which  they  have  just  failed  to  be  pro- 
moted. 

In  this  report  it  was  impossible,  with  the  data  at  hand,  to  do  other- 
wise than  to  adopt  the  age-grade  standards  fixed  by  the  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,^  and  to  determine  over-age  without  regard  to 
whether  pupils  were  advanced  or  not  advanced  by  the  age  fixed  for 
being  in  the  grade  in  which  pupils  were  registered  before  promotion  at 
the  end  of  the  term,  the  method  of  estimating  over-age  most  commonly 
used.    The  ages  of  children  are  as  of  June  30,  1911.^ 

'  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1904,  p.  47. 
'While  the  age-grade  standards  and  the  ages  of  the  children  are  the  same  in 
both  estimates,  our  estimate  of  over-age  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  1911, 
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2.    Number  of  Over-Age  Pupils  in  Regular  Classes' 

The  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  regular  classes  of  elementary 
schools  of  the  city  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  is  shown 
by  Table  XXIII,  This  table  gives  by  grades  the  number  of  pupils  on 
register  June  30,  191 1,  before  promotion,  under  normal  age,  of  normal 
age,  and  over  normal  age ;  also  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  register  of  each 
grade  under  normal  age,  of  normal  age,  and  over  normal  age. 

Table  XXIII 


Regis'tek  in  Regular  Classes  as 

OF  June  30, 

1911,  Before 

Promotion 

Number 
Under  Nor- 
mal Age 

Number 

Normal 

Age 

Number 
Over  Nor- 
mal Age 

Per  Cent,  of  Total  Register 

Grades 

Below  Nor- 
mal Age 

Of  Normal 
Age 

Over  Nor- 
mal Age 

lA 

414 

616 

828 

835 

1,219 

885 

1,264 

1,029 

1,195 

1,019 

1,352 

1,202 

1,460 

1,168 

1,504 

1,461 

36,882 

40,114 
27,967 
31,361 
24,339 
25,839 
19,253 
20,652 
16,981 
17,380 
14,169 
14,515 
12,393 
12,658 
10,660 
10,765 

5,716 
9,202 
10,812 
12,412 
14,622 
16,187 
18,056 
18,228 
18,647 
17,636 
17,352 
15,417 
13,814. 
10,965 
8,948 
7,319 

.96 
1.03 
2.09 
1.87 
3.03 
2.06 
3.28 
2.58 
3.24 
2.83 
4.11 
3.86 
5.28 
4.71 
7.12 
7.48 

85.75 
80.50 
70.61 
70.31 
60.57 
60.22 
49.91 
51.74 
46.12 
48.23 
43.11 
46.62 
44.79 
51.06 
50.49 
55.07 

13  29 

IB 

2A 

18.47 
27  30 

2B.... 

27  82 

3A 

36.40 

3B 

37  72 

4A 

46.81 

4B 

45  68 

5A 

50.64 

SB 

48.94 

6A 

52.78 

6B 

49  52 

7A 

49.93 

7B 

44.23 

■oA .  .  ..«• ^ .  . 

8B 

42.39 
37.45 

Total     

17,351 

335,928 

215,333 

3.05 

59.08 

37.87 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 


differs  radically  from  that  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  same  term. 
(See  Table  XII,  p.  579,  for  his  estimate.)  Our  estimate  is  much  higher  than  his.  Even 
our  estimate  is  somewhat  too  low,  because  the  over-age  of  pupils  not  promoted  is 
determined  by  the  ages  fixed  for  being  in  the  grade  in  which  such  pupils  were 
registered  rather  than  by  the  ages  fixed  for  completing  the  grade  last  finished.  The 
estimate  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  promoted  pupils  is  based  on  the 
ages,  fixed  for  being  in  the  grades  of  the  several  years  to  which  such  children  have 
just  been  advanced,  and,  for  non-promoted  pupils,  on  the  ages  fixed  for  being 
in  the  grades  of  the  several  years  in  which  such  pupils  were  registered  during  the 
term,  but  from  which  they  failed  to  be  promoted.  Itf  a  word,  the  over-age,  if  any, 
of  all  children  is  judged  by  him  as  if  they  had  completed  the  grade  which  they  have 
just  entered.  (Non-promoted  pupils  have,  of  course,  been  in  the  grade  for  the  term, 
tut  for  practical  purposes  are  just  entering  it.)  To  judge  over-age  by  the  method 
of  the  City  Superintendent  is  to  lessen  the  recorded  number  of  pupils  over-age,  and 
■to  reduce  the  length  of  time  pupils  are  over-age  by  from  a  half  to  an  entire  school 
year;  to  estimate  over-age  in  this  way  is  clearly  wrong. 

'We  are  concerned  here  with  over-age  in  regular  classes  only.  We  are  not 
concerned  with  over-age  among  the  31,4.10  pupils  in  special  classes  at  the  end  of  the 
February- June  term,  191 1.  See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Supermtendent  of  Schools 
for  191 1,  p.  67. 
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Of  the  568,612  pupils  on  register  June  30,  191 1,  in  regular  classes, 
17,351,  or  3.05  per  cent,  were  under  normal — ahead  of  their  grade; 
335,928,  or  59.08  per  cent.,  were  normal — up  to  grade;  and  215,333,  or 
37.87  per  cent.,  were  over  normal — behind  their  grade.  The  smallest 
number  of  over-age  children  was  in  the  lA  grade,  5,716;  the  number  is 
largest  in  the  5A,  18,647;  while  from  the  5A  the  number  gradually  de- 
creases -to  7,319  in  the  8B.  Correspondingly,  the  lowest  per  cent,  of 
over-age  is  in  the  lA,  13.29  per  cent.:  and  the  highest  52.78  per  cent, 
in  the  6B ;  then  there  is  a  gradual  decrease  to  37.45  per  cent,  in  the  8B 
grade. 

Fig.  8 


irAiw    (A       16      ^A      2.B      3A      33      fA      H-B     5A     5B      (r>A      faS      7A      IS     8A      9B     i"-"- 


Fig.  8.    Black  indicates  the  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  each  grade  over-age.     (Compare 
with  estinnate  of  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Fig.  6,  p.  580.) 

3.     The  Degree  of  Over- Age 

The  fact  that  there  were  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term, 
191 1,  in  regular  classes  215,333  over-age  pupils  is  in  itself  significant, 
but  the  full  significance  of  this  fact  becomes  apparent  only  in  view  of 
the  length  of  the  period  these  pupils  are  behind  their  grades.  Table 
XXIV  gives  by  grades  the  number  of  pupils  over-age  under  one  year, 
between  one  and  two  years,  between  two  and  three  years,  and  three 
years  and  more;  also  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  over-age  pupils 
in  each  grade  under  one  year  over-age,  between  one  and  two  years,  etc. 

Of  the  215,333  over-age  pupils,  120,618,  or  56.01  per  cent.,  are 
less  than  one  year  behind  their  grade,  62,247,  or  28.91  per  cent.,  between 
one  and  two  years;  22,547,  or  10.47  P^''  cent.,  between  two  and  three 
years;  and  9,921,  or  4.61  per  cent.,  three  years  and  more. 
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Number  Over-Age 

Per  Cent,  of  Total  Number 

Over 

-Age 

Total 
Number 

Grades 

Over-Age 

Under 

Between 

Between 

3  Years 

Under 

Between 

Between 

3  Years 

1 

lands 

2  and  3 

and 

1 

1  and  2 

2  and  3 

and 

Year 

Years 

Years 

More 

Year 

Years 

Years 

More 

lA 

5,716 

3,942 

1,224 

305 

245 

68.96 

21.41- 

5.34 

4.29 

IB 

9,202 

6,333 

1,892 

614 

363 

68.82 

20.56 

6.67 

3.95 

2A 

10,812 

6,999 

2,407 

879 

527 

64.73 

22.26 

8.13 

4.88 

2B 

12,412 

7,641 

3,003 

1,124 

644 

61.56 

24.19 

9.06 

5.19 

3A 

14,622 

8,257 

4,034 

1,402 

929 

56.47 

27.59 

9.59 

6.35 

3B 

16,187 

8,753 

4,405 

1,814 

1.215 

54.07 

27.21 

11.21 

7.51 

4A 

18,056 

9,629 

4,894 

2,234 

1,299 

53.33 

27.10 

12.37 

7.20 

4B 

18,228 

9,148 

5,300 

2,451 

1,329 

50.19 

29.07 

13.45 

7.29 

SA 

18,647 

8,855 

5,910 

2,731 

1,151 

47.49 

31.69 

14.65 

6.17 

SB 

17,636 

8,520 

5,748 

2,416 

952 

48.31 

32.59 

13.70 

5.40 

SA 

17,352 

8,785 

5,934 

2,099 

534 

50.63 

34.20 

12.09 

3.08 

8B 

15,417 

8,393 

5,089 

1,647 

288 

54.44 

33.01 

10.68 

1.87 

7A 

13,814 

8,025 

4,440 

1,182 

167 

58.09 

32.14 

8.58 

1.21 

7B 

10,965 

6,788 

3,336 

719 

122 

61.91 

30.42 

6.56 

1.11 

8A 

8,948 

5,805 

2,565 

491 

87 

64.87 

28.67 

5.49 

.97 

8B 

7,319 

4,745 

2,066 

439 

69 

64.83 

28.23 

6.00 

.94 

Total 

215,333 

120,618 

62,247 

22,547 

9,921 

56.01 

28.91 

10.47 

4.61 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  between  one  and  two  years  over-age  is 
in  the  6A  grade,  5,934;  the  number  of  such  pupils  decreases  with  each 
succeeding  grade  to  2,066,  in  the  8B.  The  largest  number  of  pupils 
between  two  and  three  years  over-age  is  in  the  5 A,  2,731 ;  the  number 
then  falls  to  439,  in'the  8B.  The  largest  number  of  pupils  three  years 
and  more  over-age  is  in  the  4B  grade,  1,329;  the  number  declines  with 
each  succeeding  grade  until  there  are  but  sixty-nine  such  pupils  in  the 
8B  grade.  It  therefore  appears  that  pupils  between  one  and  two  years 
over-age  drop  from  school  in  increasing  numbers  after  the  6B  grade; 
that  pupils  between  two  and  three  years  over-age  leave  after  the  5A; 
and  that  pupils  three  and  more  years  over-age  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  remain  in  school  after  the  4B. 

Of  the  total  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  each  grade,  the  per  cent, 
under  one  year  over-age  is  the  highest  in  the  lA,  being  68.96  per  cent. ; 
this  falls  to  47.49  per  cent,  in  the  5A,  and  then  rises  to  64.87  per  cent, 
in  the  8A.  The  per  cent,  between  one  and  two  years  over-age  rises 
gradually  from  20.56  per  cent,  in  the  iB  to  34.20  per  cent,  in  the  6 A, 
and  then  falls  to  28.23  per  cent,  in  the  8B.  The  per  cent,  between  two 
and  three  years  over-age  is  the  lowest  in  the  lA,  5.34  per  cent. ;  this 
rises  to  14.65  per  cent,  in  the  5A;  and  falls  to  5.49  per  cent,  in  the  8A. 
The  per  cent,  three  and  more  years  over-age  rises  from  3.95  per  cent, 
in  the  iB  to  7.51  per  cent,  in  the  3B,  then  gradually  diminishes  to 
.94  of  I  per  cent,  in  the  8B.  Judged  by  the  length  of  the  period  pupils 
are  over  normal,  over-age  is,  therefore,  the  least  serious  in  the  lA 
grade;  grows  increasingly  serious  to  the  5A-5B  grades;  and  thereafter 
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gradually  declines  in  seriousness  to  the  8B,  but  never  becomes  less  seri- 
ous than  in  the  lA  grade. 

The  full  significance  of  215,333  pupils  being  over-age  lies,  therefore, 
in  the  fact  that,  of  these  215,333  pupils,  120,618  are  behind  their  grade 
less  than  one  year;  62,247  between  one  and  two  years;  22,547  between 
two  and  three  years;  and  9,921  three  years  and  more,  and  also  in  the 
fact  that  the  tendency  among  these  children — especially  among  those  be- 
hind their  grade  because  of  failure  to  be  advanced  regularly,  to  fail  to 
complete  the  work  of  the  elementary  school  keeps  pace  with  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  over-age. 

4.    Rate  of  Promotion  for  Over-Age  Pupils 

On  the  assumption  that  school  conditions  were  the  same  for  both 
classes  of  children,  a  materially  lower  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of 
the  February- June  term,  1911,  for  over-age  children  than  for  children 
of  normal  age  can  be  attributed  to  lack  of  capacity  among  over-age  chil- 
dren, or  to  home  conditions  which  prevent  them  from  doing  their  best 
work,  or  to  both. 

Table  XXV  gives  by  grades  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
February-June  term,  191 1,  for  pupils  under  normal  age,  for  pupils  of 
normal  age,  and  for  over-age  pupils :  ^ 

Table  XXV 


Rate  of  Promotion. 


Grades 

For  Pupils 

Under  Normal 

Age 

For  Pupila 

of  Normal 

Age     - 

For 

Over-Age 

Pupils 

Rate  of  Promo- 
tion for  Pupils  of 
Normal  Age  Over 

Rate  of  Promo- 
tion for 
Over-Age  Pupils 

lA 

53.62 
76.36 
88.04 
91.02 
89.42 
92.09 
94.62 
92.91 
94.91 
94.70 
95.56 
95.76 
93.56 
95.12 
93.68 
96.92 

75.69 
89.72 
90.51 
92.40 
92.28 
93.74 
93.70 
94.19 
94.00 
94.40 
94.16 
94.23 
92.73 
92.40 
92.49 
96.04 

79.76 

85.14 

85.34 

85.95 

85.68 

85.87 

85.63 

85.47 

83.79- 

84.86 

84.30 

84.44 

83.10 

84.70 

85.28 

91.61 

>      -4   07 

IB 

4.58 

2A 

5  17 

2B 

6.45 

3A 

6  60 

3B 

7.87 

4A.                   .    . 

8  07 

4B 

8.72 

5A. 

10  21 

5B 

9.54 

6A 

9.86 

6B 

9.79 

7A 

9.63 

7B 

8A 

8B 

7.70 
7.21 
4.43 

Total 

92.24 

90.84 

85.03 

5.81 

Data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  ojj  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 

'  With  the  data  at  hand  it  was  impossible  to  distinguisli  between  pupils  over-age 
because  of  late  entrance,  and  pupils  over-age  because  of  slow  progress  in  school. 
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The  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lA  grade  was  lower  for  children  under 
normal  and  of  normal  age  than  for  over-age  pupils.  The  higher  rate 
of  promotion  for  over-age  lA  pupils  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that, 
though  the  native  ability  of  over-age  children  is  less  than  that  of  chil- 
dren under  normal  age  and  of  normal  age,  the  greater  maturity  of  over- 
age children  enables  them  to  do  better  the  work  of  the  lA.  Should  in- 
vestigation prove  this  to  be  true,  there  would  be  ample  grounds  for 
modifying,  in  favor  of  children  under  normal  and  of  normal  age,  the 
work  of  the  lA  grade. 

In  each  of  the  grades  1A-4B,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  4A, 
the  rate  of  promotion  was  higher  for  normal  pupils  than  for  pupils  under 
normal.  From  the  5B  on,  however,  the  higher  rate  in  each  grade  was 
for  children  under  normal  age.  It  therefore  appears  that  children  under 
normal  age,  although  they  may  have  greater  native  ability,  do  not  do  as 
well  in  the  lower  grades,  as  a  rule  (probably  because  of  immaturity),  as 
pupils  of  normal  age,  but  that  younger  pupils  (owing  doubtless  to  supe- 
rior capacity)  do  better  than  pupils  of  normal  age  in  each  of  the  grades 
from  the  5A  to  the  8B. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lA  grade,  the  rate  of  promotion  was 
higher  in  each  grade  from  4.43  per  cent,  to  10.21  per  cent,  for  pupils 
of  normal  age  than  for  over-age  pupils.  By  reason  of  this  lower  rate  of 
promotion,  it  would  seem  that  ovei;-age  pupils  have  decidedly  less  capac- 
ity for  regular  school  work  than  pupils  of  normal  age,  or  enjoy  decidedly 
less  favorable  home  surroundings,  or  have  both  less  capacity  and  less 
favorable  home  surroundings.  Investigation  should  be  made  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  difference  in  rate  of  promotion  for  normal  pupils  and 
for  over-age  pupils  is  due  to  home  surroundings  or  to  difference  in  ca- 
pacity for  regular  school  work;  also  to  what  extent  over-age  is  due  to 
late  entrance  and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  failure  to  be  regularly 
promoted. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  lower  rate  of  promotion  pre- 
vailing among  over-age  children  was  exceptional  for  the  February- June 
term,  191 1.  Hence,  it  would  appear  that  the  factors,  whether  late  en- 
trance, lack  of  capacity,  or  conditions  in  the  home,  or  in  the  school, 
which  cause  the  child  to  become  over-age  continue  to  operate,  with  the 
result  that  over-age  children  tend  to  fall  farther  and  farther  behind. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  over-age  is  shown  by  the  following  table. 
(See  page  626.) 

Whether  the  decidedly  lower  rate  of  promotion,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lA  grade,  for  over-age  pupils,  and  the  decided  decrease  in  the 
rate  of  promotion  with  each  increase  in  the  length  of  the  period  of 
over-age,  are  due  to  lack  of  capacity,  to  home  conditions,  or  to  condi- 
tions in  the  school,  or  to  all  these  factors  together,  this  lower  rate  is 
evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  special  classes  ("E"  classes)  in  which 
special  attention  and  direction  are  given  to  over-age  pupils ;  also  evidence 
of  the  need  of  increased  provisions  for  over-age  children.  The  9,921 
pupils  on  register  June  30,  191 1,  three  and  more  years  over-age,  the 
22,547  between  two  and  three  years  behind  their  grades,  and  the  62,247 
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Number  Promoted  June  30,  1911,  Out  of  Eaeh  One  Hundred  Pupils  on  Register. 


Grades 

Of 

Normal 

Age 

Under 

One  Year 

Over  Normal 

Between 
1  and  2  Years 
Over  Normal 

Between 
2  and  3  Years 
Over  Normal 

3  Years  and 

More 
Over  Normal 

lA 

76 
90 
91 

92 
92 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
94 
93 
92 
92 
96 

79 
85 
86 
87 
87 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
85 
86 
87 
93 

81 
85 
84 
85 
84 
85 
85 
84 
82 
84 
82 
82 
81 
83 
83 
90 

78 
85 
83 
84 
82 
83 
81 
81 
79 
79 
78 
76 
78 
81 
78 
86 

84 

IB 

87 

2A 

84 

2B 

82 

3A 

81 

SB 

82 

4A 

79 

4B 

79 

5A 

74 

5B 

72 

6A 

71 

6B 

79 

7A 

74 

7B 

84 

8A 

79 

8B 

88 

91 

87 

83 

80 

79 

between  one  and  two  years  over-age  _  would  certainly  profit  from  special 
attention.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  these  over-age  pupils  should 
all  be  put  in  "E"  classes  which  add  approximately  50  per  cent,  to  the 
cost  of  educating  an  elementary  school  pupil.  An  investigation  should 
be  made  in  each  case  to  determine  to  what  extent  over-age  is  due  to  late 
entrance  and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  slow  progress,  that  is,  to  re- 
tardation. For  it  is  obvious  that  the  treatment  of  a  group  of  pupils 
over-age  by  reason  of  late  entrance  and  who  have  received  promotion 
regularly  should  be  different  from  the  treatment  of  a  group  of  pupils 
over-age  because  of  failure  to  be  regularly  promoted. 

Further,  earnest  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  large  numbers  of  over-age  pupils  (over-age  merely  be- 
cause of  late  entrance)  and  of  retarded  pupils  (over-age  because  of 
failure  to  be  promoted)  could  not  be  cared  for  quite  as  well  through 
segregating  them  into  classes  of  standard  size  and  adapting  the  course 
of  study  to  their  abilities  and  needs  ^,  hence  without  increased  expense, 
as  through  segregating  them  into  "E"  classes  as  now  organized  and 
conducted  and  increasing  the  cost  by  50  per  cent. 


5.    Over-Age  as  a  Factor  in  Non-Promotion  and  Congestion 

When  over-age  is  taken  as  the  expression  of  certain  persistent  con- 
ditions, the  extent  to  which  it  is  a  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of 
non-promotions,  and  hence  in  increasing  congestion,  is  shown  by  Table 

'  See  this  report,  pp.  597-599- 
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XXVI.  This  table  gives  the  actual  number  of  over-age  pupils  non-pro- 
moted, the  number  that  would  have  been  non-promoted  at  the  rate  of 
non-promotion  for  pupils  of  normal  age,  the  decrease  and  also  the  per 
cent,  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  non-promotions  at  the  rate  of  non- 
promotion  for  pupils  of  normal  age. 

Table  XXVI 


Non-Promotions  Among  Over-Age  Put)ils. 


Grades 

Actual  Number 

of 
Non-Promotions 

Number  of 
Non-Promotions 

at  Rate  of 

Non-Promotion 

for  Pupils  of 

Normal  Age 

Decrease  in 
Number  of  Non- 
Promotions 
at  Bate  of 
Non-Promotion 
for  Pupils  of 
Normal  Age 

Per  Cent,  of 
Decrease  in 

Non-Promotions 
at  Rate  of 

Non-Promotion 
for  Pupils  of 
Normal  Age 

lA 

1,157 
1,367 
1,585 
1,744 
2,094 
2,287 
2,596 
2,648 
3,022 
2,670 
2,724 
2,399 
2,335 
1,678 
1,317 
614 

1,390 

946 

1,026 

943 

1,129 

1,013 

1,138 

1,059 

1,118 

988 

1,013 

890 

1,004 

833 

672 

290 

-233 

421 

559 

801 

965 

1,274 

1,457 

1,589 

1,904 

1,682 

1,711 

1,509 

1,331 

845 

645 

324 

20  14 

IB 

30  80 

2A 

35  27 

2B 

45  93 

3A 

46  08 

3B 

4A 

56.71 
56  15 

4B 

60  01 

5A 

63  00 

SB 

63  00 

6A 

62  81 

6B 

62  90 

7A 

57.00 

7B 

60  36 

8A 

48.97 

8B 

52.77 

Total 

32,236 

15,462 

16,784 

62.07 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
June,  1911. 


Had  the  rate  of  non-promotion  been  the  same  for  over-age  pupils  as 
for  normal  pupils,  there  would  have  been  a  reduction  in  each  grade,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lA,  in  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  not  promoted. 
The  reduction  would  have  varied  from  30.80  per  cent,  in  the  iB  to  63 
per  cent,  in  the  5B.  While  there  would  have  been  more  non-promotions 
in  the  lA  by  233,  there  would  have  been  a  total  net  reduction  in  non- 
promotions  of  16,784,  or  52.07  per  cent. — equivalent  to  one  less  non- 
promotion  to  each  thirteen  over-age  pupils  on  register.  Over-age — as 
the  expression  of  persistent  conditions — is,  therefore,  an  important  fac- 
tor in  increasing  the  number  of  non-promotions,  and  hence  in  increasing 
the  amount  of  congestion. 
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6,    Probable  Additional  Cost  to  Provide  "E"  Classes  for  Pupils  Two  and 

More  Years  Over-Age 

There  were,  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  32,468 
pupils,  on  register  in  regular  classes,  two  and  more  years  behind  their 
grade.  To  provide  "E"  classes  that  these  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
62,247  between  one  and  two  years  over-age,  might  receive  the  special 
attention  needed  would  require  both  additional  school  rooms  and  addi- 
tional teachers.  On  the  assumption  that  these  over-age  pupils  were  in 
classes  of  forty-five  pupils  each,  and  that  none  of  them  would  be  cared 
for  in  the  "E"  classes  already  organized,  and  allowing  for  a  register  of 
thirty  pupils  per  "E"  class,  there  would  be  required  361  additional  school 
rooms  and  361  additional  teachers.  To  provide  these  would  involve  an 
investment  of  approximately  $3,610,000  in  new  buildings  and  an  annual 
expense  of  probably  $70,000  for  upkeep  and  maintenance ;-  also  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  $259,920  for  teachers'  salaries.^ 

It  is  probable  that  certain  school  rooms  not  now  in  use  might  be 
used  in  caring  for  some  of  these  over-age  pupils.  To  the  extent  to  which 
this  could  be  done  the  only  added  expense  in  providing  "E"  classes  would 
be  for  teachers.  Should  the  Board  of  Education  request  funds  for  build- 
ings and  teachers  in  order  to  establish  "E"  classes,  an  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  number  of  rooms  not  now  in  use  that  might  be 
used  for  such  classes,  also  serious  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  large  numbers  of  over-age  children  cannot 
be  provided  for  better  through  segregating  them  into  classes  of  standard 
size  (thus  causing  no  increase  in  cost)  and  through  adapting  the  course 
of  study  to  their  abilities  and  needs  than  through  segregating  them  into 
"E"  classes  as  now  organized  and  conducted  and  increasing  the  cost. 

7.     Conclusions 

The  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  discussion  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized : 

(i)  There  were  215,333  over-age  pupils  in  regular  classes  at  the 
end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  or  37.87  per  cent,  of  all  pupils  on 
register  in  regular  classes  were  behind  the  grade  for  their  age. 

(2)  Of  the  215,333  over-age  pupils,  120,618,  or  56.01  per  cent., 
were  less  than  one  year  over-age;  62,247,  or  28.91  per  cent.,  between  one 
and  two  years ;  22,547,  or  10.47  P^r  cent.,  between  two  and  three  years ; 
and  9,921,  or  4.61  per  cent.,  three  years  and  more. 

(3)  Pupils  between  one  and  two  years  over-age  drop  from  school 
in  increasing  numbers  after  the  6B  grade;  those  between  two  and  three 
years  over-age  begin  to  leave  after  the  5B,  and  those  three  years  and 
more  over-age  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  remain  in  school  after  the 
4B  grade. 

^  For  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  see  this  report,  note  3,  p.  609. 
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(4)  Judged  by  the  length  of  the  period  pupils  are  over  normal, 
over-age  is  the  least  serious  in  the  lA  grade;  grows  increasingly  se- 
rious to  the  SA-5B  grades;  and  thereafter  gradually  declines  in  serious- 
ness to  the  8B,  but  never  becomes  less  serious  than  in  the  lA  grade. 

(5)  In  each  of  the  grades  1A-4B,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of 
the  4A,  the  rate  of  promotion  was  higher  for  normal  pupils  than  for 
pupils  under  normal  age.  From  the  5B  on,  however,  the  higher  rate  in 
each  grade  was  for  pupils  under  normal  age. 

(6)  With  the  exception  of  the  lA  grade,  the  rate  of  promotion 
was  higher  in  each  grade  from  4.43  per  cent,  to  10.21  per  cent,  for  pu- 
pils of  normal  age  than  for  over-age  pupils. 

(7)  When  over-age  is  viewed  as  the  expression  of  the  lack  of 
ability  among  children,  or  of  the  failure  of  the  school  to  adapt  its  re- 
quirements to  the  abilities  of  pupils,  or  of  unfavorable  home  conditions, 
or  of  these  and  other  factors  together,  over-age  is  cumulative;  that  is, 
over-age  children  tend  to  fall  farther  and  farther  behind. 

(8)  Over-age  is  a  decided  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of 
non-promotions,  and  hence  increasing  the  amount  of  congestion. 

(9)  In  view  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in  regular  classes  at  the 
end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  and  on  the  assumption  that  no 
more  over-age  pupils  can  be  cared  for  in  the  "E"  classes  already  organ- 
ized, and  that  there  are  no  rooms  not  now  in  use  that  could  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  to  provide  "E"  classes  for  pupils  two  and  more  years  be- 
hind their  grade  only  would  require,  for  additional  school  rooms  and  for 
additional  teachers,  an  investment  of  approximately  $3,610,000  in  new 
buildings  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  probably  $70,000  for  upkeep 
and  maintenance;  also  an  annual  minimum  expenditure  of  $259,920 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

( 10)  We  recommend : 

(a)  That  classes  in  which  special  attention  and  direction  are  given 

to  over-age  pupils  be  provided  at  least  for  all  pupils  two  and 
more  years  behind  their  grade. 

(b)  That  an  investigation  be  made  of  the  pupils  now   in   "E" 

classes  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  over-age  of  the 
pupils  in  these  classes  is  due  to  late  entrance  and  to  what 
extent  it  is  due  to  slow  progress  or  retardation ;  and  to  "de- 
termine to  what  extent  the  pupils  in  the  classes  are  classi- 
fied and  the  instruction  given  is  deternained  according  as 
they  are  over-age  because  of  late  entrance  or  slow  progress. 

(c)  That,  before  additional  "E"  classes  are  organized  serious  con- 

sideration be  given  to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  large 
numbers  of  over-age  children  cannot  be  provided  for  better 
through  segregating  them  into  classes  of  standard  size 
(hence  causing  no  increase  in  cost)  and  through  adapting  the 
course  of  study  to  their  abilities  and  needs  than  through  seg- 
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regating  them  into  "E"  classes  as  now  organized  and  con- 
ducted and  increasing  the  cost, 
(d)  That  data  be  collected  and  so  reported  that  it  will  not  only  be 
possible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  over-age,  but  to 
determine  to  what  extent  over-age  is  due  to  late  entrance 
and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  slow  progress  or  retardation. 


V.    Promotion,  Non-Promotion  and  Inability  to  Use  the  English  Language 

There  are  thousands  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
the  City  of  New  York  who  are  foreign  born,  or  who  are  of  foreign-born 
parentage.  To  a  large  proportion  of  these  children  the  English  lan- 
guage is  essentially  a  foreign  language.  Classes  have  been  organized — ■ 
"C"  classes — to  give  special  help  to  such  children,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  more  quickly  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
and  be  prepared,  at  an  early  date,  to  take  their  place  in  regular  classes. 
Despite  the  help  given  by  "C"  classes,^  there  are  pupils  in  regular  classes 
who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  have  such  difficulty  in  understanding 
and  in  using  the  English  language  that  this  interferes  with  their  progress 
through  the  school. 


I .   Number  of  Pupils  in  Regular  Classes  Unableto  Use  the  English  Language 

The  number  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  as  of  June  30,  191 1,  whose 
inability  to  use  the  English  language  was,  in  the  opinion  of  teachers,  in- 
terfering with  their  school  progress  is  shown  by  Table  XXVII.  This 
table  gives  by  grades  the  number  of  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English 
language,  the  per  cent,  of  the  register  of  each  grade  unable  to  use  the 
English  language,  also  the  per  cent,  of  all  such  pupils  in  each  grade. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  8,739  pupils,  or  1.54  per  cent, 
of  the  total  register  in  regular  classes,  whose  inability  to  use  the  English 
language  was  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teachers,  as  to  interfere  with 
their  school  work.  Of  these  8,739  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage, over  one-half — 55.87  per  cent. — were  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades 
(3,648,  or  41.74  per  cent.,  in  the  lA  and  1,235,  or  14.13  per  cent,  in 
the  iB)  :  in  the  1A-3B  grades  together  there  were  6,986,  or  79.94  per 
cent.  The  remaining  1,753,  o^  20.06  per  cent.,  were  in  the  grades  4A- 
8B,  ranging  from  354,  or  4.05  per  cent.,  in  the  4A  to  eleven,  or  .13  of 
I  per  cent.,  in  the  8B  grade.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  per  cent,  of 
the  total  register  unable  to  use  the  English  language  is  the  highest  in  the 
I A  grade,  being  8.48  per  cent.,  and  that  the  per  cent,  decreases  from 
2.48  per  cent,  in  the  iB  to  .06  of  i  per  cent,  in  the  8B. 

'2,689  pupils  were  on  register  in  "C"  classes  June  30,  igii.     Annual  Report  of 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  igii,  p.  67. 
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Table  XXVII 


Grades 

Total 

Register  in 

Regular 

Classes 

aa  of 

June  30,  1911 

Number 
of  Pupils 

Unable 

To  Use  the 

English 

Language 

Per  Cent,  of 
the  Register  of 

Each  Grade 
Unable  to  Use 

the  English 
Language 

Per  Cent,  of 
All  Pupils 
Unable  to  Use  ' 
the  English 
Language  in 
Each  Grade 

Cumulative 
Per  Cent. 

lA 

43,012 

49,832 
39,607 
44,608 
40,180 
42,911 
38,573 
39,909 
36,823 
36,035 
32,873 
31,134 
27,667 
24,791 
21,112 
19,545 

3,648 

1,235 

649 

556 

475 

423 

354 

404 

388 

232 

165 

46 

48 

85 

20 

11 

8.48 

2.48 

1.64 

1.25 

1.18 

.99 

.92 

1.01 

1.05 

.64 

.60 

.15 

.17 

.34 

.09 

.06 

41.74 

14.13 

7.43 

6.36 

5.44 

4.84 

4.05 

4.62 

4.44 

2.65 

1.89 

.53 

.55 

.97 

.23 

.13 

41.74 

IB 

55  87 

2A 

63.30 

2B 

69.66 

3A 

75  10 

3B 

79.94 

4A 

4B 

83.99 
88.61 

5A 

93.05 

SB 

95.70 

6A 

97.59 

6B 

98.12 

7A 

98.67 

7B 

99.64 

8A .        ... 

99.87 

8B 

100.00 

Total 

568,612 

8,739 

1.54 

Data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 


2.    Effect  of  Inability  to  Use  the  English  Language  on  Rate  of  Promotion 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  grade  unable  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage is,  therefore,  relatively  small.  Hence,  whatever  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion for  such  pupils,  this  would  affect  but  shghtly  the  rate  of  promo- 
tion for  the  grade  as  a  whole.  Just  what  the  effect  of  the  presence  of 
such  pupils  in  regular  classes  was  on  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  grade 
as  a  whole  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  is  shown  by 
Table  XXVIII.  This  table  gives  by  grades  the  rate  of  promotion  at 
the  end  of  the  February -June  term,  191 1,  for  pupils  able  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language;  the  rate  of  promotion  in  regular  classes  (includes  both 
pupils  able  and  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language)  ;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  regular  classes  due  to  the  presence 
oi  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language.     (See  page  632.) 

Had  there  been  no  pupils  in  regular  classes  unable  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June 
term,  191 1,  would  have  been  somewhat  higher  in  every  grade.  It  would 
have  been  higher  in  the  lA  by  1.54  per  cent. ;  in  the  iB  by  .42  of  i  per 
cent. ;  and  higher  in  the  remaining  grades  by  from  .03  of  i  per  cent,  to 
.20  of  I  per  cent.  Such  differences — even  that  in  the  lA  grade — are 
very  small.     Hence,  the  presence  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  unable  to 
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Table  XXVIII 


Grades 

Rate  of  Promotion 

for  Pupils  Able  to  Use 

the  English 

Language 

Rate  of  Promotion  in 

Regular  Classes — - 

Includes  Both  Pupils 

Able  and  Unable 

To  Use  the  English 

Language 

Difference  in  Rate  of 
Promotion  in  Regular 
Classes  Due  to  the 
Presence  of  Pupils 
Unable  to  Use  the 
English  Language 

lA 

77.56 

89.16  ' 

89.24 

90.76 

89.92 

90.85 

90.07 

90.30 

88.97 

89.77 

89.08 

89.50 

88.02 

89.20 

89.56 

94.48 

76.02 
88.74 
89.04 
90.58 
89.79 
90.74 
89.95 
90.18 
88.86 
89.74 
89.02 
89.44 
87.96 
89.12 
89.52 
94.45 

1   54 

IB 

42 

2A 

20 

2B 

18 

3A 

13 

3B 

11 

4A ' 

12 

4B 

12 

5  A 

11 

5B 

03 

6A 

06 

6B 

06 

7A 

06 

7B 

08 

8A 

04 

8B 

.03 

Total 

88.99 

88.68 

31 

Data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  19H 

use  the  English  language  had  no  material  effect  on  the  rate  of  promo- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  for  the  grade  as  a 
whole. 


3.    Rate  of  Promotion  for  Pupils  Able  and  for  Pupils  Unable  to  Use  the 

English  Language 

Nevertheless,  inability  to  use  the  English  language  materially  affects 
the  school  progress  of  those  children  who  are  unable  to  use  the  Eng- 
lish language.  This  will  be  seen,  if  the  rate  of  promotion  for  pupils 
able  to  use  the  pnglish  language  is  compared  with  the  rate  of  promo- 
tion for  pupils  unable  to  use  it. 

Table  XXIX  gives  by  grades  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of 
the  February-June  term,  191 1,  for  pupils  able  to  use  the  English  lan- 
guage; the  rate  of  promotion  for  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  lap- 
guage;  also  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  favor  of  pupils 
able  to  use  the  English  language. 

The  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  1911, 
for  pupils  able  to  use  the  English  language  was  higher,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, in  every  grade,  from  4.49  per  cent,  to  58.12  per  cent.,  than  for 
pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language.  The  greatest  difference  in 
the  rate  of  promotion  for  these  two  classes  of  children  was  in  certain  of 
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Grades 

Rate  of  Promotion 

for  Pupila 
Able  to  Uae  the 
English  Language 

Kate  of  Promotion 

for  Pupils 
Unable  to  Use  the 
EngHsh  Language 

Difference  in  Rate 
of  Promotion  in 
Favor  of  Pupila 
Able  to  Uae  the 

English  Language 

lA 

77.66 
89.16 
89.24 
90.76 
89.92 
90.85 
90.07 
90.30 
88.97 
89.77 
89.08 
89.50 
88.02 
89.20 
89.56 
94.48 

59.10 
72.06 
77.81 
76.62 
79.16 
79.43 
76.84 
78.22 
78.35 
84.48 
76.36 
52.17 
54.17 
84.71 
55.00 
36.36 

18.46 
17.10 
11.43 
14.14 
10.76 
11.42 
13.23 
12.08 
10.62 

5.29 
12.72 
37.33 
33.85 

4.49 
34.56 
58.12 

IB 

2A 

2B 

3A 

SB 

4A 

4B 

5A 

5B 

6A 

6B 

7  A 

7B 

8A 

8B 

Total 

88.99 

69.05 

19.94 

3 

The  data   for   this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
June,  1911.  I 

the  higher  grades.  By  reason  of  the  number  of  pupils  affected,  the 
smaller  difference  in  the  lower  grades  is,  however,  more  significant. 
When  measured  by  the  difference  in  the  rate  of  promotion,  inability  to 
use  the  English  language  seriously  interferes,  therefore,  in  regular 
classes,  with  the  child's  chances  of  promotion,  lessening  his  chances  from 
4.49  per  cent,  to  58.12  per  cent. 

The  decidedly  lower  rate  of  promotion  for  pupils  unable  to  use  the 
English  language  is  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  special  classes  ("C" 
classes)  for  the  instruction  of  such  children ;  and  the  number  of  such 
children  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term  in  the  regular  classes, 
particularly  of  the  1A-3B  grades — 6,986 — indicates  that  the  number  of 
"C"  classes  should  be  greatly  increased.  It  also  emphasizes  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  flexible  course  of  study  so  that,  where  there  is  need, 
additional  time  may  be  devoted  in  regular  classes  to  giving  children  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  English  language. 


4- 


Probable  Additional  Cost  to  Provide  "C"  Classes  for  Pupils  Unable 
to  Use  the  English  Language 

There  were  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  1911,  3,648  pupils 
in  regular  classes  of  the  lA  grade  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 
To  provide  "C"  classes  that  these  pupils,  to  say  nothing  of  the  5,091 
in  the  other  grades,  might  i-eceive  the  special  attention  they  need  would 
require  both  additional  school  rooms  and  additional  teachers.     On  the 
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assumption  that  these  lA  pupils  were  in  classes  of  forty-five  pupils  each, 
and  allowing  thirty  pupils  per  "C"  class,  there  would  be  requii'ed,  pro- 
viding there  are  nO'  rooms  not  now  in  use  that  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose,  forty  additional  school  rooms  and  forty  additional  teachers. 
To  provide  these  would  involve  an  investment  of  approximately  $400,000 
in  new  buildings,  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  probably  $10,000  for 
upkeep  and  maintenance,  and  an  annual  minimum  of  $56,800  for  teach- 
ers' salaries.^ 

5.    Inability  to  Use  the  English  Language  as  a  Factor  in  Non-Promotion 

and  in  Congestion 

The  actual  effect  on  the  number  of  non-promotions  of  the  lower  rate 
of  promotion  for  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language  is  shown 
by  Table  XXX.  This  table  gives  by  grades  the  number  of  non-promo- 
tions among  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language,  the  number  of 
non-promotions  there  would  have  been  among  such  pupils  at  the  rate  of 
non-promotion  for  pupils  able  to  use  the  English  language,  also  the  de- 
crease and  the  per  cent,  of  decrease  in  the  number  of  non-promotions 
among  such  pupils  at  the  rate  of  non-promotion  for  pupils  able  to  use 
the  English  language: 

Table  XXX 


Non-Promotion  Among  Pupils  Unable  to  Use  the  Engli.sh  Language. 


Grades 

Actual  Number  of 
Non-Promotions 

Number  of 
Non-Promotions 

at  Rate  of 
Non-Promotion 

for  Pupils 
Able  to  Use  the 
English  Language 

Decrease  in  Num- 
ber of 
Non-Promotions 
at  Rate  of  Pro- 
motion for  Pupils 
Able  to  Use  the 
English  Language 

Per  Cent,  of  De- 
crease in 
Non-Promotion 

at  Rate  of 
Non-Promotion 

for  Pupils 
Able  to  TJse  the 
English  Language 

lA 

1,481 

345 

144 

130 

99 

87 

82 

88 

84 

36 

39 

22 

22 

30 

9 

7 

819 

134 

70 

51 

48 

39 

35 

39 

43 

24 

18 

5 

6 

9 

2 

1 

662 
211 
74 
79 
51 
48 
47 
49 
41 
12 
21 
17 
16 
21 
7 
6 

44  70 

IB 

61.16 

2A 

51  39 

2B 

60.77 

3A 

51.52 

3B 

55.17 

4A 

57.32 

4B 

55.68 

5A 

48.81 

5B 

33  33 

6A 

53.85 

6B 

77.27 

7A 

7B 

72.73 
70.00 

8A 

77.78 

SB 

85.71 

Total   .  .1    

2,705 

1,343 

1,362 

50.35 

The  data  for  this  table  were   computed   from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on   School  Inquiry 
June,  1911. 

'  For  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  see  this  report,  note  3,  p.  609. 
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Had  the  rate  of  non-promotion  been  the  same  as  for  pupils  able  to 
use  the  English  language  there  would  have  been,  among  pupils  unable 
to  use  the  English  language,  a  decrease  in  every  grade  in  the  number  of 
non-promotions.  The  decrease  would  have  varied  from  six  in  the  8B  to 
■662  in  the  lA,  and  the  per  cent,  of  decrease  would  -have  ranged  from 
33-33  per  cent,  to  85.71  per  cent.;  while,  in  all  the  grades  together, 
there  would  have  been  1,362  fewer  non-promotions,  or  a  decrease  of 
50-35  per  cent. — the  equivalent  of  one  less  non-promotion  to  each  six 
pupils  on  register  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

When  viewed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils  involved,  inability 
to  use  the  English  language  is,  therefore,  a  decided  factor  in  increasing 
the  number  of  non-promotions,  but,  because  of  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  such  children,  it  contributes  very  slightly  in  the  lower  and  prob- 
ably not  at  all  in  the  upper  grades  to  congestion. 


6.     Conclusions 

The  foregoing  discussion  is  summarized  in  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

(i)  There  were  in  regular  classes  at  the  end  of  the  February-June 
term,  191 1,  8,739  pupils  whose  inability  to  use  the  English  language  was 
such,  in  the  opinion  of  teachers,  as  to  interfere  with  their  school  work. 
Over  one-half,  55.87  per  cent,  were  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades;  3,648,  or 
41.74  per  cent,  in  the  lA  and  1,235,  or  14.13  per  cent,  in  the  iB.  In 
the  1A-3B  grades  together  there  were  6,986,  or  79.94  per  cent.  The  re- 
maining 1,753,  or  20.06  per  cent.,  were  in  the  grades  4A-8B,  ranging 
from  354,  or  4.05  per  cent.,  in  the  4A  to  eleven,  or  .13  of  1  per  cent, 
in  the  8B. 

(2)  The  presence  of  pupils  in  the  regular  classes  of  a  grade  unable 
to  use  the  English  language  had  no  material  effect,  at  the  end  of  the 
February-June  term,  191 1,  on  the  rate  of  promotion  for  the  grade  as 
a  whole. 

(3)  But  the  rate  of  promotion  for  pupils  able  to  use  the  English 
language  was  higher  in  each  of  the  grades,  from  4.49  per  cent,  to  58.12 
per  cent.,  than  for  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

(4)  In  view-  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  at  the  end 
■of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  unable  to  use  the  English  language, 
to  provide  "C"  classes  for  such  pupils  in  the  lA  grade  only  would  re- 
-quire,  providing  there  are  no  rooms  not  now  in  use  that  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  an  investment  of  approximately  $400,000  in  new  build- 
ings, an  annual  expenditure  of  probably  $10,000  for  upkeep  and  main- 
tenance, and  an  annual  minimum  of  $56,800  for  teachers'  salaries. 

(5)  When  viewed  in  relation  to  the  number  of  pupils  involved,  in- 
ability to  use  the  English  language  is  a  decided  factor  in  increasing  the 
number  of  non-promotions,  but,  because  of  the  relatively  small  number 
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of  such  children,  it  contributes  to  congestion  only  slightly  in  the  lower 
and  probably  not  at  all  in  the  upper  grades. 

(6)  Although  the  presence  of  pupils  in  regular  classes  unable  to 
use  the  English  language,  because  of  the  relatively  small  number  of 
such  pupils,  does  not  affect  the  rate  of  promotion  for  a  grade  as  a  whole 
or  add  materially  to  congestion,  inability  to  use  the  English  language 
does  affect  decidedly  the  school  progress  of  those  pupils  who  are  unable 
to  use  the  English  language.     Hence,  we  recommend : 

a.  That  "C"  classes — classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  unable  to- 

use  the  English  language — be  provided  at  once,  at  least  for 
all  pupils  in  the  lA  grade  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

b.  That  the  course  of  study  be  made  so  flexible  that,  where  there 

is  need,  additional  time  may  be  devoted  in  regular  classes  to 
aiding  children  to  acquire  a  working  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language. 


VI.    Promotion,  Non-Promotion,  and  Part-Time 

I.     Meaning  of  Whole-Time  and  Part-Time 

Owing  to  the  chronic  lack  of  sufficient  school  rooms  there  have  de- 
veloped in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city  two  kinds  of  classes — whole- 
time  classes  and  part-time  classes.  Children  in  whole-time  classes  are 
in  school  the  standard  day — five  hours ;  hence  each  whole-time  class  re- 
quires one  scliool  room.  Children  in  part-time  classes  are  in  school  but 
three  hours  and  three-quarters ;  ^  hence  two  part-time  classes  are  accom- 
modated in  one  room  on  the  same  day.  By  putting  large  numbers  of 
children  on  part-time  it  has  been  possible  to  provide,  in  a  way,  for  all 
the  children  admitted  to  the  elementary  schools  of  the  city. 

2.     Conditions  Giving  Rise  to  Part-Time 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  register,  three  policies  of  the  Board  of 
Education  (all  to  be  highly  commended)  have  contributed  to  make  the 
number  of  pupils  (68,610)  on  part-time  June  30,  191 1,  larger  than  the 
number  (35,347)  on  part-time  June  30,  1902:  (i)  The  policy  inaugu- 
rated in  1903  of  admitting  to  school  all  children  of  school  age.  Prior  to- 
1903  when  a  school  was  full  the  principal  might,  at  his  discretion,  refuse 
admission.  In  consequence,  there  was  in  nearly  every  school  in  crowded 
districts  a  waiting  list.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  child  to  be  on  this 
list  a  half  year  and  even  a  whole  year.  (2)  The  policy  of  reducing 
"classes  of  enormous  and  irrational  sizes" — classes  having  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pupils ;  also  of  reducing  the  register  of 
all  regular  classes  to  fifty  and  less.  (3)  The  policy  of  providing  special 
'Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sec.  45,  10;  p.  59. 
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classes  for  over-age,  backward,  and  defective  children.^  Part-time,  as 
it  now  exists  in  the  city,  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  result  of  the  contin- 
ued failure  to  provide  adequate  school  accommodations  for  the  increase 
in  register,  but  also  to  provide  adequate  accommodations  to  carry  into 
effect  the  educational  poHcies  of  the  Board  of  Education. 


3.    Different  Attitudes  Toward  Part-Time 

The  school  authorities  have,  as  a  rule,  looked  with  favor  on  part- 
time  as  a  means  of  doing,  under  adverse  conditions,  the  most  for  the 
greatest  number  of  school  children ;  but  have  regarded  part-time  in  itself 
as  an  evil  which  should  be  abolished  whenever  school  accommodations 
became  adequate  to  give  each  child  a  full  day's  schooling  of  the  kind 
best  suited  to  his  needs. 

The  cost  of  providing  modern  school  accommodations,  the  presence 
at  times  of  part-time  classes  even  in  the  sixth  grade,  and  dififerences  of 
opinion  among  theorists  on  the  proper  length  of  the  school  day  for  young 
children  have  led  some  persons  to  believe  that,  while  part-time  is  an 
evil  in  the  upper  grades,  it  is  preferable  to  whole-time  in  the  two  lowest 
grades ;  and  hence,  on  both  economic  and  educational  grounds,  should  be 
made  universal  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades.  That  is,  it  is  maintained  by 
some  persons  that  the  standard  school  day  for  all  children  in  the  lA  and 
iB  grades  should  be  three  and  a  half  hours;  and  the  time  of  attending 
school  so  arranged  that  one  school  room  will  accommodate  two  classes 
— one  class  to  attend  in  the  forenoon  only,  the  other  in  the  afternoon 
only.  2 

4.    Part-Time  at  the  End  of  the  February- June  Term,  19  n 

The  number  of  pupils  in  part-time  classes  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  and  hence  the  number  affected  by  part-time,  is  given 
in  Table  XXXL  This  table  gives  by  grades  the  total  register  before 
promotion  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  elementary  school  as  of  June  30, 
191 1,  the  register  in  whole-time  classes-,  and  the  per  cent,  of  the  total 
register  in  whole-time  classes;  also  the  register  in  part-time  classes,  the 
per  cent,  of  the  total  register  in  part-time  classes,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
all  part-time  pupils  in  the  classes  of  each  grade.     (See  page  638.) 

The  register  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  elementary  school  before 
promotion  June  30,  191 1,  was  568,612.  Of  these  pupils,  500,002,  or 
87.93  P^'"  cent.,  were  in  whole-time  classes,  and  68,610,  or  12.07  per 
cent,  were  in  part-time  classes — the  equivalent  of  one  pupil  out  of  each 
eight  on  part-time.  It  will  be  observed  that  there  were  no  part-time 
classes  above  the  6B  grade ;  also  that  the  number  on  part-time  in  the  6B 

•  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1905,  pp.  53-55 ;  also 
"See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  1904,  p.  78. 
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Table  XXXI 


Grades 

Total 

Register  in 

Regular 

Classes 

as  of  June 

30,  1911 

Register  in 

Whole-Time 

Classes 

as  of  JuKe 

30,  1911 

Per  Cent. 

of 
the  Total 
Register 
in  Whole- 
Time 
Classes 
Jime  30, 
1911 

Register 
in  Part- 
Time 
Classes  . 
as  of  June 
30,  1911 

Per  Cent. 

of 
the  Total 
Register 
in  Part- 
Time 
Classes 
June  30, 
1911 

Per  Cent. 

of  All 

Part-Time 

Pupils  in 

Each 

Grade 

Cumula- 
tive 
Per  Cent. 

lA 

43,012 
49,832 
39,607 
44,608 
40,180 
42,911 
38,573 
39,909 
36,823 
36,035 
32,873 
31,134 
27,667 
24,791 
21,112 
19,545 

26,110 
34,056 
30,377 
36,301 
34,487 
37,868 
35,320 
37,568 
35,624 
35,357 
32,727 
31,092 
27,667 
24,791 
21,112 
19,545 

60.71 

68.34 

76.70 

81.38 

85.83 

88.25 

91.57 

94.13 

96.74 

98.12 

99.56 

99.87 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

16,902 

15,776 

9,230 

8,307 

5,693 

5,043 

3,253 

2,341 

1,199 

678 

146 

42 

39.29 

31.66 

23.30 

18.62 

14.17 

11.75 

8.43 

5.87 

3.26 

1.88 

.44 

.13 

24.64 

22.99 

13.45 

12.11 

8.30 

7.35 

4.74 

3.41 

1.75 

.99 

.21 

.06 

24.64 
47.63 
61.08 
73.19 
81.49 
88.84 
93.58 
96.99 
98.74 
99.73 

IB 

2A 

2B 

3A 

33 

4A 

4B 

5A..  .; 

5B 

6A 

6B 

99.94 
100.00 

7A 

7B 

8A 

SB 

Total 

568,612 

500,002 

87.93 

68,610 

12.07 

J     e  '1911^**''  ^°^  "^  '*^'°  ''''^  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 

Fig.  9 
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Fig.  9.     Black  indicates  the  per  cent,  of  the  register  of  each  grade  on  part-time. 
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and  6A  grades  was  small;  hence  it  may  be  said  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
J^ebruary-June  term,  191 1,  part-time  was  confined'to  the  5B  and  lower 
grades. 

Of  all  the  pupils  in  the  lA  grade,  16,902,  or  39.29  per  cent.,  were  in 
part-time  classes;  in  the  iB  15,776,  or  31.66  per  cent.-  in  the  2A  9,230,. 
or  23.30  per  cent. ;  in  the  2B  8,307,  or  18.62  per  cent. ;  in  the  3A  5,693, 
or  14.17  per  cent;  in  the  3B  5,043,  or  11.75  per  cent.;  in  the  4A  3,253,, 
or  8.43  per  cent;  in  the  4B  2,341,  or  5.87  per  cent;  in  the  sA  1,199,. 
or  3.26  per  cent;  and  in  the  sB  678,  or  1.88  per  cent     (See  Fig.  9.) 

Of  all  ;he  pupils  on  part-time,  24.64  per  cent,  were  in  the  lA  grade; 
22.99  per  cent  in  the  iB;  13.45  per  cent  in  the  2A;  12.11  per  cent  in' 
the  2B ;  8.30  per  cent  in  the  3 A ;  7.35  per  cent,  in  the  3B ;  4.74  per  cent, 
m  the  4A;  3.41  per  cent,  in  the  4B;  1.75  per  cent  in  the  5A;  and  .99  of 
I  per  cent,  in  the  5B;  or  88.84  per  cent,  of  all  part-time  pupils  were- 
in  the  1A-3B  grades. 

Fig.  10 


arades    |A     IB      lA     iS     3A     3B     <W      ^G     5I\     S6     6A     66 

Fig.     10.     Black  indicates  the  pfer  cent,  of  all  part-time  pupils  in  each  grade. 

Part-time  pupils  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  Feb. -June  term,. 
191 1,  among  the  several  boroughs  as  follows: 


Boroughs 


Number  of 
Children  on  Part- 
Time 
June  30,  1911 


Per  Cent,  of 
Total  Register 
on  Part-Time 
June  30,  1911 


Per  Cent,  of 
Total  Number 
on  Part-Time  in 
Each  Borough 


Manhattan 
The  Bronx . 
Brooklyn . . 
Queens.  .  .  . 
Richmond . 

Total...  . 


14,318 

16,907 

31,683 

5,615 


6.18 

26.15 

14.80 

12.15 

.74 


20.87 

24.64 

46.18 

8.18 

.13 


68,610 


12.07 
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5.    The  Elimination  of  Part-Time 

Of  the  part-time  pupils  on  register  June  30,  191 1,  35,932  were  in  the 
gi^ades  above  the  iB.  Hence,  to  have  eliminated  part-time  from  the 
grades  above  the  iB  only,  as  has  been  proposed  by  somt,  accommoda- 
tions would  have  been  needed  to  care  for  35,932  children.  There  were 
on  register  June  30,  191 1,  in  the  whole-time  classes  of  the  lA  and  iB 
grades,  60,166  children.  Had  these  60,166  whole-time  pupils  been  put 
on  part-time,  as  some  advocate,  sufficient  rooms  would  in  theory  have 
been  freed  thereby  to  accommodate  the  half  of  60,166,  or  30,083  pupils. 
With  this  number  of  additional  rooms  rendered  available,  theoretically, 
a  large  proportion  of  part-time  classes  could  have  been  eliminated  in  the 
February-June  term,  191 1,  from  the  grades  above  the  iB.^  What  is 
true  in  theory  of  this  term  would  probably  hold  true  for  other  terms. 
That  is,  theoretically,  by  universalizing  part-time  in  the  lA  and  iB 
grades  it  would  be  possible  to  eliminate  the  major  portion  of  all  part- 
time  from  the  grades  above  the  iB.  In  practice,  however,  part-time  is 
found  in  congested  districts  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades;  hence  to  uni- 
versalize part-time  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades  would  result  merely  in  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pupils  on  part-time  in  the  city  as  a  whole  in 
these  grades,  but  would  doubtless  have  little  effect  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  on  part-time  in  the  grades  above  the  iB.  It  might  also 
help  to  lessen  part-time,  and  hence  the  cost  of  its  elimination,  if  the 
Board  of  Education  would  publish  monthly  in  what  districts  and  schools 
there  are  ample  accommodations,  and  in  what  districts  and  schools  there 
is  congestion. 

Since  there  were  68,610  children  on  part-time  at  the  end  of  the 
February-June  term,  191 1,  to  have  eliminated  all  part-time  from  all 
grades  school  accommodations  would  have  been  required  to  care  for 
34,305  pupils.^  To  provide  school  accommodations  for  34,305  pupils, 
allowing  forty-five  pupils  per  room,  would  require  an  investment  in 
buildings  of  not  less  than  $7,620,000,  besides  the  cost  of  upkeep  and 
maintenance,  probably  $150,000  annually.^  This  estimate  merely  indi- 
cates, of  course,  what  it  would  cost  to  provide  34,305  seats  for  the  cor- 
responding number  of  part-time  pupils.  To  provide  this  number  of 
seats  would,  however,  not  necessarily  eliminate  part-time  as  of  June  30th, 
191 1 ;  the  seats  must  be  where  the  children  are,  hence,  to  eliminate  part- 
time  as  it  existed  June  30th,  191 1,  would  doubtless  cost  much  more  than 

'  To  put  the  35,932  part-time  pupils  above  the  iB  in  whole-time  classes,  all  lA  and 
iB  pupils  (92,8^)  would  have  to  be  put  in  part-time  classes;  hence  there  would  have 
been  92,844  pupils  on  part-time  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  instead  of 
68,610.  Or,  to  eliminate  part-time  in  the  grades  above  the  iB,  by  universalizing  part- 
time  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades,  would  increase  the  total  number  of  children  on  part- 
time  by  approximately  50  per  cent. 

^  Two  part-time  classes  use  one  room ;  hence  to  have  a  room  for  each  class,  addi- 
tional rooms  would  need  to  be  provided  for  one-half  of  the  pupils  on  part-time  (68,- 
610)  or  for  34,305  pupils. 

'  For  the  basis  of  these  estimates,  see  this  report,  note  3,  p.  609. 
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the  foregoing  estimated  sum.    What  it  would  actually  cost  is  impossible 
to  estimate.^ 

6.    Questions  Involved  in  Part-Time 

The  questions  involved  in  part-time  may  be  thus  stated :  Do  the  best 
interests  of  children  demand  that  each  child,  in  whatever  grade,  shall 
enjoy  a  whole  day's  schooling,  and  hence  that  the  foregoing  sum  be  spent 
in  eliminating  part-time?  Or  can  the  interests  of  children  be  equally 
well  conserved  by  universalizing  part-time  in  the  lA  and  iB  grades, 
thereby  doing  away  with  it  above  the  iB  grade  and  saving  that  sum 
to  the  city?  Or  are  the  best  interests  of  children  conserved  by  permit- 
ting them,  as  now,  to  be  in  part-time  classes  one  or  more  terms  in  the 
grades  below  the  7A?  In  a  word,  is  part-time  an  evil  in  all  grades? 
Or  is  it  an  evil  only  above  the  iB  grade?  Or  does  it  do  children  in  the 
elementary  school  no  harm  to  be  on  part-time  one  term  or  more  ? 

A  definite  answer  to  these  questions  woiild  require  an  investigation 
exceeding  the  means  and  the  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  present  inquiry. 
It  would  need  to  consider  the  problem  from  at  least  three  points  of  view 
— the  physical,  the  educational,  and  the  social  or  ethical.  It  would  be 
necessary,  among  other  things,  (i)  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  two 
kinds  of  classes  on  the  health  and  physical  development  of  children;  (2) 
to  examine  the  school  achievements  of  the  children  in  each  kind  of  class ; 
and  (3)  to  study  the  differences  in  the  interests,  habits,  and  conduct  of 
children  in  school  the  whole  day  (five  hours)  and  of  children  in  school 
only  a  part  of  the  day  (three  hours  and  three-quarters). 

With  the  time  and  means  at  our  disposal  it  has  been  possible,  in  ad- 
dition to  holding  conferences  with  principals  and  teachers,  to  collect  data 
on  but  one  phase  of  the  educational  aspect  of  the  problem — the  rate  of 
promotion  in  the  two  kinds  of  classes. 

7.    Rate  of  Promotion  in  Whole-Time  and  in  Part-Time  Classes 

Table  XXXII  gives  by  grades,  both  for  whole-time  classes  and  for 
part-time  classes,  the  per  cent,  of  the  register  as  of  June  30,  191 1,  pro- 
moted and  the  per  cent,  not  promoted;  also  the  per  cent,  of  promotion 
in  whole-time  classes  over  or  under  the  per  cent,  of  promotion  in  part- 
time  classes.     (See  page  642.) 

In  the  twelve  grades  in  which  there  were  both  whole  and  part-time 
classes  it  will  be  observed  that  the  rate  of  promotion  in  whole-time  classes 
was  higher  than  in  part-time  classes  in  nine  and  lower  in  three  grades. 
The  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  in  whole-time  classes  in  the  4A,  the 
4B,  and  in  the  6B  grades,  and  higher  in  the  1A-3B,  the  5 A,  the  5B,  and 
in  the  6A  grades.     The  largest  difference  was  in  the  6 A,  where  4.78 

'  Since  each  part-time  class  has  its  teacher,  the_  question  of  additional  teachers 
is  not  involved  either  in  the  continuance  or  the  elimination  of  part-time. 
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Table  XXXII 


Whole-Time  Classes 

Part-Time  Classes 

Per  Cent,  of 

Grades 

Per  Cent,  of 
Itegiater  as 
of  June  30, 

1911, 
Promoted 

Per  Cent,  of 

Register  as 

of  June  30, 

1911, 

Not  Promoted 

Per  Cent,  of 

Register  as 

as  of  June  30, 

1911, 

Promoted 

Per  Cent,  of 

Register  as 

of  3\me  30, 

1911, 

Not  Promoted 

Whole-Time 
Classes  Over 
or  Under  Per 
Cent,  of  Pro- 
motion in  Part- 
Time  Classes 

lA 

76.96 
88.87 
89.29 
90.86 
89.87 
90.84 
89.91 
90.16 
88.94 
89.74 
89.03 
89.45 
87.97 
89.12 
89.52 
94.44 

23.04 
11.13 
10.71 

9.14 
10.13 

9.16 
10.09 

9.84 
11.06 
10.26 
10.97 
10.55 
12.03 
10.88 
10.48 

5.56 

74.56 
88.45 
88.24 
89.39 
89.34 
90.03 
90.32 
90.43 
86.32 
89.38 
84.25 
90.48 

25.44 

11.55 

11.76 

10.61 

10.66 

9.97 

9.68 

9.57 

13.68 

10.62 

15.75 

9.52 

2  40 

IB    

42 

2A 

1  05 

2B 

1  47 

3A 

53 

3B 

81 

4A 

—  41 

4B 

—  27 

5A 

2  62 

5B 

36 

6A 

4  78 

6B 

— 1  03 

7A 

7B 

8A 

SB        

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 

per  cent,  more  pupils  were  promoted  in  whole-time  classes  than  in  part- 
time  classes.  A  difference  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  lower  grades 
is,  however,  more  significant  than  in  the  higher  grades,  because  88.84  per 

Table  XXXIII 


Grades 

Register  in 

Part-Time  Classes 

as  of 

June  30,  1911 

1          Number  in 
M„Tr,Kor  \n          '   Part-Time  Classes 
Part'^^Sj'e^cSsses   ,    Te°en^To'^„^T 
Promoted          \     ^fA^^nS-. 
June  30,  1911            i,«Vhole???^e 
Classes 

Increase  in 

Number  That 

Would  Have  Been 

Promoted  at  the 

Rate  in 

Whole-Time 

Classes 

lA 

16,902 

15,776 

9,230 

8,307 

5,693 

5,043 

3,253 

2,341 

1,199 

678 

146 

42 

12,602                    13,008 

13,954                    14,020 

8,145                     8,241 

7,426                     7,548 

5,086           '           5,116 

4,540                     4,581 

2,938                     2,925 

2,117                      2,111 

1,035          ,           1,066 

606                        608 

123                         130 

38                          38 

406 

IB          

66 

2A 

96 

2B 

122 

3A 

3B 

30 
41 

4A 

4B 

5A 

5B 

6A 

6B 

—13 

—6 

31 

2 

7 
0 

Total 

68,610 

58,610          '         59,392 

782 

(Net  Increase) 

The  data  for  this  table  were  oomputed  from  the  reports  made  to    the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry, 
June,  1911. 
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cent,  of  all  part-time  pupils  are  in  the  1A-3B  grades/  and  in  each  of  these 
grades  the  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  in  part-time  than  in  whole-time 
classes. 

The  significance  of  the  higher  rate  of  promotion  in  wiiole-time  classes 
than  in  the  part-time  classes  in  nine  out  of  twelve  grades  is  clearly  seen 
if  the  actual  number  of  pupils  promoted  in  part-time  classes  is  compared 
with  the  number  that  would  have  been  promoted  had  the  rate  of  promo- 
tion, grade  for  grade,  been  the  same  in  part-time  as  in  whole-time  classes. 

Table  XXXIII  gives  by  grades  the  register  in  part-time  classes  as 
of  June  30,  191 1,  the  number  in  part-time  classes  promoted,  June  30, 
191 1,  and  the  number  that  would  have  been  promoted  at  the  rate  in 
whole-time  classes ;  and  also  the  difference  between  the  last  two  numbers  . 

Had  the  rate  of  promotion  been  the  same  in  the  part-time  classes 
of  the  I A  grade  as  it  was  in  the  whole-time  classes  of  this  grade  the 
number  of  part-time  promotions  would  have  been  increased,  it  will  be 
observed,  by  406;  in  the  1A-3B  grades,  which  contain  88.84  P^r  cent, 
of  all  part-time  pupils,  by  731 ;  and  in  part-time  classes  as  a  whole  there 
would  have  been  a  net  increase  of  782.  That  is,  the  lower  rate  of 
promotion  prevailing  in  part-time  classes  resulted  in  the  lA  grade  in 
one  less  promotion  to  each  forty-one  lA  pupils;  in  the  1A-3B  grades  in 
one  less  promotion  to  each  eighty-three  pupils  in  these  grades ;  and  in 
part-time  classes  as  a  whole  in  one  less  promotion  to  each  eighty-seven 
part-time  pupils.  Rate  of  promotion  taken  by  itself  is  not  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  school  achievements,  because,  as  stated  above,  promotions 
are  at  times  made  for  other  reasons  than  that  pupils  are  prepared  for 
the  work  of  the  next  grade — i.  e.,  because  of  the  crowded  conditions 
of  a  school.  Hence,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  school  achieve- 
ments of  pupils  promoted  in  part-time  classes  were  higher  by  reason  of 
the  lower  rate  than  the  achievements  of  pupils  promoted  in  whole-time 
classes.  Indeed,  since  part-time  indicates  congestion,  and  congestion 
may  tend  to  "forced"  promotions,  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  achieve- 
inents  of  the  pupils  promoted  in  part-time  classes  were  not  higher,  to 
say  the  least,  than  the  achievements  of  pupils  promoted  in  whole-time 
classes. 

Although  the  foregoing  facts  would,  therefore,  indicate  that  the  op- 
portunities for  work,  and  hence  for  promotion,  when  judged  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  difference  in  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  Feb- 
ruary-June term,  191 1,  were  only  slightly  less  favorable  in  part-time 
than  in  whole-time  classes,  the  physical,  the  educational,  and  social 
questions  involved  in  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  two  kinds 
of  classes,  the  custom  in  the  other  cities  of  the  country  of  making  every 
effort  to  provide  school  accommodations  for  an  all-day  school  for  all 
elementary  school  children,  and  the  strong  demand  in  the  community 
that  each  child,  whatever  his  grade,  have  a  whole  day's  schooling,  justify 

>  See  Table  XXXI,  p.  638. 
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the  Board  of  Education  in  demanding  the  funds  to  eHminate  part-time 
from  all  grades.  But  should  the  Board  of  Education  request  the  funds 
to  eliminate  part-time  from  all  the  grades,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and 
Apportionment  in  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  would  be  justified  in  re- 
questing of  the  Board  of  Education  an  investigation  of  the  physical, 
educational  and  social  problems  involved  in  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  part-time  and  whole-time  classes  to  the  end  that  a  definite 
policy  with  regard  to  school  accommodations  may  be  fixed  upon  and 
carried  out. 

8.    Part-Time  as  a  Factor  in  Non-Promotion  and  Congestion 

The  lower  rate  of  promotion  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  in  part-time  classes  resulted,  as  we  have  seen,  in  but 
782  less  promotions  out  of  a  total  of  68,610  part-time  pupils  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  the  rate  of  promotion  been  the  same  as  in  whole- 
time  classes.^  Hence,  the  direct  effect  of  part-time  on  promotions,  as 
promotions  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  was 
small.  There  may,  however,  be  certain  important  indirect  effects,  such 
as  indifference  to  school  work,  bad  conduct,  and  truancy,  which  affect 
materially  the  future  progress  of  children.  These  possible  indirect  ef- 
fects of  part-time  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

If  part-time  was  a  small  factor  in  increasing  the  ntimber  of  non- 
promotions  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1,  it  was  a  still 
smaller  factor  in  contributing  to  congestion.  At  most,  owing  to  the 
lower  rate  of  promotion  prevailing  in  part-time  classes,  there  were  but 
782  additional  pupils  left  in  the  several  grades  to  augment  the  numbers 
in  these  grades  in  September.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  782  additional  pupils,  distributed  as  they  were  among  nine  different 
grades,  were  all  absorbed  without  the  fonnation  of  a  single  additional 
class  and  without  materially  adding  to  the  numbers  in  any  one  class. 

Part-time,  therefore,  when  judged  solely  in  view  of  promotions  as 
they  were  made  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  is  but  a 
slight  factor  in  increasing  the  number  of  non-promotions,  and  probably 
had  no  effect  on  increasing  congestion. 

9.    Kinds  of  Part-Time  Classes 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
February-June  term,  191 1,  in  part-time  classes  has  been  contrasted  with 
the  rate  of  promotion  in  whole-time  classes;  hence,  part-time  classes 
have  been  treated  as  a  whole — that  is,  as  if  there  were  but  one  kind. 
There  are,  however,  four  different  kinds  of  part-time  classes :  A.  m.  part- 
time  classes,  p.  m.  part-time  classes,  alternating  part-time  classes,  and 
"Ettinger"  part-time  classes. 

In  A.  M.  part-time  classes  pupils  attend  school  for  at  least  a  term  in 
the  forenoon  only;  in  p.  m.  part-time  classes  for  at  least  a  term  in  the 

'  See  Table  XXXIII,  p.  642. 
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Present  Flan. 

Time  division  under  full  time  instruction. 
9  A.  M.  to  12  A.  M.    First  Session. 
12  A.  M.  to    I  p.  M.     Intermission. 
I  P.  M.  to    3  p.  M.    Second  Session. 
Total  time  of  instruction,  five  hours,  less  15  minutes  daily  for  Assembly;  4  hours  and  45  minutes. 

EUinger  Plan. 
Time  Division  imder  proposed  part  time  plan. 
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11:15  to  12:30  (Intermission). 


First  Group  of  Classes. 
First  Session,  8:30  to  11:15  (10:30  to  11:15,  Study  and  Physical  Training  in  yard). 
Second  Session,  12:30  to  2:30. 
Total  time  of  instruction  4  hours  and  45  minutes. 

Second  Group  of  Classes. 
First  Session,  10:30  to  12:30;  12:30  to  1:45  (Intermission). 

Second  Session,  i  :45  to  4:30  (i  :45  to  2 :30  Study  and  Physical  Training  in  Yard). 
Total  time  of  instruction  4  hours  and  45  minutes. 

How  to  Apply  the  Plan. 
Every  modern  school  building  has  a  well  lighted  and  weU  heated  playground  which  can  be  fitted  with  tables  and  folding  chairs  such 
as  are  now  in  every  reading  centre  in  our  public  schools.  First  determine  how  many  classes  this  playground  will  accommodate  for 
purposes  of  study  and  physical  training.  Suppose  it  will  accommodate  ten  classes  for  such  purposes.  The  twenty  most  advanced 
classes  may  then  be  placed  on  the  time  division  proposed,  thus  releasing  more  than  1,000  children  from  part  time  at  once,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  upper  grades  are  afforded  their  full  complement  of  instruction.  If  this  is  done  in  every  school  where  there  are  proper 
playground  facilities,  Dr.  Ettinger  maintains  that  the  greater  mmiber  of  children  now  on  part  time  can  be  placed  on  full  time. 
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afternoon  only;  while  in  alternating  part-time  classes  pupils  attend  a 
part  of  a  term  in  the  forenoon  only  and  a  part  of  a  term  in  the  afternoon 
only. 

The  length  of  the  school  day  in  these  three  kinds  of  part-time  classes 
varies  from  three  hours  and  three-quarters  to  four  hours.  When  the 
day  is  three  hours  and  three-quarters  in  length  a.  m.  part-time  classes 
begin  work  at  8.30  and  stop  at  12.15;  p-  m.  part-time  classes  begin  at 
12.30  and  continue  to  4.15.  When  the  school  day  is  four  hours  the  time 
is  divided  thus:  a.  m.  part-time  classes,  8.15  to  12.15,  and  p.  m.  part- 
time  classes,  12.15  to  4.15.  The  hours  are  the  same  for  alternating  part- 
time  classes,  but  the  forenoon  classes  alternate  with  the  afternoon  classes. 
These  changes  from  forenoon  to  afternoon  and  from  afternoon  to  fore- 
noon are  made  in  some  schools  at  the  end  of  each  fourth  week,  and  in 
others  at  the  end  of  each  ten  weeks. 

While  three  hours  and  three-quarters  to  four  hours  is  the  length  of 
the  school  day  in  these  three  kinds  of  part-time  classes,  pupils  in  each 
kind,  falling  behind  and  in  need  of  special  help,  are  brought  back  for  an 
hour  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter  for  individual  instruction.  Children  in 
A.  M.  part-time  classes  return  in  the  afternoon  and  children  in  p.  m. 
part-time  classes  come  in  the  forenoon.  Any  available  nook  or  comer 
of  the  school  building  is  used  for  this  individual  work.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  number  of  the  children  in  these  three  kinds  of  part-time 
classes  not  only  receive  a  whole  day's  schooling  (five  hours),  but  receive 
a  considerable  amount  of  personal  attention.^ 

Ettinger  part-time  classes  are  distinguished  from  a.  m.,  p.  m.,  and 
alternating  part-time  classes  by  the  fact  that  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes 
the  school  day  is  practically  five  hours  in  length.  Children  in  Ettinger 
part-time  classes  are  not  under  actual  instruction  five  hours  per  day,  but 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  the  school  for  that  length  of  time  daily. 
This  is  accomplished  by  alternating  each  two  classes  between  a  class- 
room and  the  "yard."  ^  When  one  class  is  receiving  instruction  in  the 
classroom  the  other  is  in  the  "yard,"  where  they  have  play,  physical 
training,  and  drill — particularly  in  the  three  R's.  Each  class  is  thus 
kept  under  educative  direction  the  whole  day  (five  hours ).^ 

The  following  is  an  illustrative  daily  time  schedule  for  two  Ettinger 
part-time  classes : 

First   Class  Second  Class 

8:30  —  10:       Classroom  9:30—10:       Yard 

10  ■      —  ID :  45  Yard  10 :      —  10 :  45  Classroom 

10 :  45  —  II :  4S  Classroom  10 :  45  —  11 :  45  Yard 

II .  45  _  12  :  45  Noon  Recess  11 :  45  — 12 :  45  Classroom 

12-45—    1:45  Classroom  12:4s—   i :  45  Noon  Recess 

1 :  45  —  2 :  30  Yard  i :  45  —  3 :  30  Classroom 

^Manual  of  Board  of  Education,  Section  45,  Paragraph  12,  p.  60. 

'  Yard  is  the  term  used  in  New  York  City  to  designate  that  portion  of  the  first 
floor  of  a  school  building  which  serves  as  an  assembly  place  for  children  prior  to  the 
opening  of  school  and  for  play  and  physical  training. 

•As  the  yard  takes  the  place  of  a  classroom  for  a  part  of  the  school  day,  it  is 
obvious  that  Ettinger  part-time  classes  are  to  be  found  only  in  schools  having  yards. 
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The  reasons  principals  prefer  one  kind  of  part-time  to  another  kind 
are  revealed  in  the  following  quotations  taken  from  special  reports  from 
principals  to  this  Committee : 

"I  do  not  believe  in  alternating  the  time  .  .  .  because  it  leads 
to  irregular  habits  of  living,  both  in  sleeping  and  eating.  The  boys 
are  best  in  the  morning,  when  they  come  clean  and  not  all  tired  out 
with  hard  play.  I  find  that  the  mothers  let  the  girls  sleep  later  for  the 
afternoon  work,  and  they,  too,  come  clean  and  rested." 

"Part-time  boys  are  held  to  better  attendance  and  less  truancy,  from 
homes  where  the  mother  is  employed,  by  attendance  in  the  morning 
classes.  If  on  the  street  during  the  forenoon  it  is  hard  for  the  mothers 
t(J  find  the  boys  at  11.30  for  luncheon  and  prepare  them  for  school." 

"The  midterm  alternation  I  have  tried  thoroughly  and  found  im- 
practicable because  of  the  interference  with  the  formation  of  habits  of 
punctuality.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  regular  attendance  and 
a  habit  of  being  on  time  if  every  ten  weeks  the  time  to  come  changes. 
It  also  makes  serious  trouble  for  the  parents." 

"We  aim  to  alternate  them  (classes)  each  term.  Any  more  fre- 
quent change  is  troublesome  to  the  home  domestic  arrangements  for 
luncheon,  work  hours,  etc.  Many  of  the  mothers  are  washerwomen  or 
otherwise  employed  .  .  .  and  frequent  changes  discommode  them 
very  much." 

"I  believe,  in  o'rder  to  be  just  to  every  part-time  pupil,  it  is  neces- 
sary so  to  distribute  the  period  of  instruction  that  no  classes  or  group 
of  classes  will  receive  instruction  during  an  entire  term  only  in  the  aft- 
ernoon, when  physical  and  mental  rhythm  are  at  greater  or  less  ebb. 
Pupils  who  report  in  the  afternoon  are  generally  tired  because  of  a 
morning's  play  on  the  streets.  They  are  less  receptive  than  those  who 
come  in  the  morning." 

10.    Number  of  Pupils  in  Each  Kind  of  Part-Time  Class 

The  distribution  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  of 
part-time  pupils  among  the  several  kinds  of  part-time  classes  is  shown 
by  Table  XXXIV.  This  table  gives  by  grades  the  register  and  the 
per  cent,  of  all  part-time  pupils  on  register  June  30,  191 1,  in  Ettinger 
part-time  classes;  also  the  same  facts  for  alternating  part-time  classes, 
for  A.  M.  part-time  classes,  and  for  p.  m.  part-time  classes. 

The  68,610  pupils  on  part-time  June  30,  191 1,  were  distributed  as 
follows:  5,723,  or  8.34  per  cent.,  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes;  43,939, 
or  64.04  per  cent.,  in  alternating  part-time  classes;  9,461,  or  13.79  P^f 
cent.,  in  a.  m.  part-time  classes;  and  9,487,  or  13.83  per  cent.,  in  p.  m. 
part-time  classes.  The  part-time  pupils  in  each  of  the  grades  1A-3B 
were  distributed  in  about  the  same  proportion  among  the  different  kinds 
of  part-time  classes.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  there  were  no  pupils  in 
Ettinger  part-time  classes  above  the  4A  grade,  that  the  per  cent,  of  all 
part-time  pupils  of  each  grade  in  alternating  part-time  classes  decreases 
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in  each  of  the  grades  above  the  4A,  and  that  there  is  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  per  cent,  in  these  grades  in  a.  m.  and  in  p.  m.  1  part-time 
classes. 

If,  therefore,  the  different  kinds  of  part-time  are  arranged  in  view 

Table  XXXIV 


Part-Time 

Classes 

Ettinger 

Alternating 

A. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

Part-Time  Classes 

Part-Time  Classes 

Part-Time  Classes 

Part-Time  Classes 
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Per  Cent. 

of  Total 

Per  Cent. 

Per  Cent. 

Total 

Register 

of  Total 

Number 

of  Total 

of  Total 

Register 

as  of 

Number 

Register 

of  Part- 

Register 

Number 

Register 

Number 

Grades 

as  of 

June  30, 

of  Part- 

as  of 

Time 

as  of 

of  Part- 

as  of 

of  Part- 

June  30, 

1911 

Time 

June  30, 

Pupils  in 

June  30, 

Time 

June  30, 

Time 

1911 

Pupils  in 
Ettinger 
Classes 

1911 

Alter- 
nating 
Classes 

1911 

Pupils  in 
A.  M. 
Classes 

1911 

Pupils  in 
P.M. 

Classes 

lA 

16,902 

1,526 

9.03 

10,693 

63.26 

2,246 

13.29 

2,437 

14.42 

IB 

15,776 

1,755 

, 11.12 

10,111 

64.09 

1,651 

10.47 

2,259 

14.32 

2A 

9,230 

927 

10.04 

5,836 

63.23 

1,147 

12.43 

1,320 

14.30 

2B 

8,307 

652 

6.64 

5,747 

69.18 

1,155 

13.91 

853 

10.27 

3A 

5,693 

370 

6.50 

3,766 

66.13 

850 

14.93 

708 

12.44 

3B 

5,043 

335 

6.64 

3,389 

67.20 

771 

15.29 

648 

10.87 

4A 

3,253 

258 

7.93 

2,056 

63.20 

•559 

17.19 

380 

11.68 

4B 

2,341 

1,431 

61.13 

601 

21.40 

409 

17.47 

6A 

1,199 

516 

43.04 

333 

27.77 

350 

29.19 

SB 

678 

291 

42.92 

205 

30.24 

182 

26.84 

6A 

146 

62 

42.47 

43 

29.45 

41 

28.08 

6B 

42 

42 

100.00 

Total 

68,610 

5,723 

8.34 

43,939 

64.04 

9,461 

13.79 

9,487 

13.83 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June  30, 1911. 

of  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  each  kind  June  30,   191 1,  the  order 
would  be  as  follows : 

Alternating  Part-Time  Classes. 
p.  M.  Part-Time  Classes. 
A.  M.  Part-Time  Classes. 
Ettinger  Part-Time  Classes. 

This  same  order  also  holds,  with  slight  exceptions,  for  each  of  the 
grades. 


II.    Rate  of  Promotion  in  A.  M.  and  in  P.  M.  Part-Time  Classes 

Principals  are  generally  agreed  that  better  educational  results  are 
obtained  in  a.  m.  part-time  classes  than  in  p.  m.  part-time  classes.  Table 
XXXV  gives  by  grades  the  rate  of  promotion  in  a.  m.  and  in  p.  m.  part- 
time  classes  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  i9ii;,also  the  rate 
of  promotion  in  a.  m.  part-time  classes  over  or  under  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion in  p.  M.  part-time  classes.     (See  page  648.) 
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Table  XXXV 


Grades 

Rate  of  Promotion 

in  A.  M. 
Part-Time  Classes 

Rate  of  ProKjotion 

in  P.  M. 
Part-Time  Classes 

Rate  of  Promotion  in 

A.  M.  Part-Time  Claesea 

Over  or  Under 

Rate  of  Promotion  in 
P.  M.  Part-Time  Classes 

lA 

78.85 
89.40 
85.79 
87.36 
90.58 
89.75 
89.62 
90.02 
82.28 
90.73 
81.40 

72.34 

88.36 

86.51 

90.50 

88.70 

88.69     . 

87.89 

86.80 

86.00 

87.36 

78.05 

6.51 

IB 

1.04 

2A   

— .72 

2B 

—3.14 

3A 

1.88 

3B 

1.06 

4A     

1.73 

4B 

3.22 

5A 

— 3.72 

5B 

3.37 

6A 

3.35 

Total 

86.13 

83.99 

2.14 

The  rate  of  promotion  was  higher,  it  will  be  observed,  in  a.  m.  part- 
time  classes  in  all  grades,  with  the  exception  of  the  2A,  the  2B,  and  the 
5A,  than  in  p.  M.  part-time  classes,  varying  from  6.51  per  cent,  in  the 
I A  to  1.04  per  cent,  in  the  iB;  also  the  total  rate  in  A.  m.  part-time 
classes  was  higher  than  in  p.  m.  part-time  classes  by  2.14  per  cent.  It 
therefore  appears  that  a.  m.  part-time  classes  afford  more  favorable  op- 
portunities for  advancement  than  p.  m.  part-time  classes,  and  hence,  on 
the  assumption  that  conditions  of  instruction  and  standards  of  promo- 
tion were  the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of  part-time  classes — a  legitimate 
assumption — A.  m.  part-time  classes  are  preferable  to  p.  m.  part-time 
classes. 

It  is  thus  possible  to  compare  the  rate  of  promotion  in  a.  m.  and  in 
p.  M.  part-time  classes  and  to  judge  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  these 
two  kinds  of  part-time ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  rate  of  pro- 
motion in  A.  M.  part-time  classes  and  in  p.  m.  part-time  classes  sepa- 
rately with  the  rate  of  promotion  in  whole-time  classes  or  in  alternating 
and  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes. 

The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  part-time  require  that  one  room 
accommodate  two  classes.  Hence,  that  there  may  be  classes  which  at- 
tend school  for  a  term  in  the  forenoon  only,  there  must  also  be  classes 
which  attend  school  for  a  term  in  the  afternoon  only.  a.  m.  and  p.  m. 
part-time  classes  are,  therefore,  inseparably  connected;  they  are  two 
parts  of  a  whole  and  one  part  cannot  exist  without  the  other.  Conse- 
quently, a.  m.  and  p.  m.  part-time  classes  must  be  combined  and  viewed 
as  one  kind  of  part-time  if  comparisons  are  made  between  the  relative 
efficiency  of  whole-time  classes  and  different  kinds  of  part-time  classes. 
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12,    Rate  of  Promotion  in  Whole-Time  and  in  Each  Kind  of  Partr-Time  Class 

Table^  XXXVI  gives  by  grades  ^  the  number  out  of  each  one  hun- 
dred pupils  on  register  promoted  June  30,  191 1,  in  whole-time  classes, 
in  Ettinger  part-time  classes,  in  alternatifig  part-time  classes,  and  in 
A.  M.  and  p.  M.  part-time  classes  combined: 

Table  XXXVI 


Number  Pro- 

Number Pro- 

Number Pio- 

Number  Pro- 

moted 

moted 

moted 

moted 

June  30,  1911 

Grades 

June  30,  1911 

June  30,  1911 

June  30,  1911 
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Out  of  Eaah  100 

Out  of  Each  100 

,  Out  of  Each  100 

on  Register  in 

on  Register  in 

on  Register  in 

on  Register  in 

A.  M.  and  P.  M. 

Whole-Time 

Ettinger  Pftrt- 

Alternating  Parlr- 

Part-Time 

Classes 

Time  Classes 

Time  Classes 

Classes  Com- 
bined 

lA 

77 

78 

74 

75 
89 
86 

IB 

89 

91 

88 

2A 

89 

92 

89 

2B 

91 

91 

89 

89 
90 

3A 

90 

92 

89 

3B 

91 

95 

90 

89 

4A 

90 

97 

90 

89 

4B 

90 

92 

89 

5a: 

89 

89 

84 

5B 

90 

•■ 

90 

89 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
June,  1911. 


(i)     Whole-Time  and  Ettinger  Part-Time  Classes 

It  will  be  observed  that  one  more  pupil  out  of  each  hundred  was 
promoted  in  the  lA  grade  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes  than  in  whole- 
time  classes;  in  the  iB  two  more;  in  the  2A  three  more;  in  the  3A  two 
more;  in  the  3B  four  more;  and  in  the  4A  seven  more.  In  the  2B  the 
number  promoted  was  the  same  in  the  two  kinds  of  classes.  With  this 
one  exception,  more  pupils  were  promoted  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes 
in  each  grade  in  which  there  were  such  classes  than  were  promoted  in 
whole-time  classes  in  the  same  grades. 

Judged  solely  by  rate  of  promotion,  Ettinger  part-time  classes  appear 
to  be  preferable  to  whole-time  classes.  But  part  of  the  difference  in  rate 
of  promotion  in  favor  of  Ettinger  part-time  classes  may  be  due  to  the 
difference  in  the  number  of  pupils  on  register.  There  were,  for  example, 
in  I A  whole-time  classes,  26,115  pupils  and  in  lA  Ettinger  part-time 
classes  1,526;  in  3B  whole-time  classes  37,868,  and  in  3B  Ettinger  part- 
time  classes  370.    Also  part  of  this  difference  in  rate  of  promotion  might 

^There  were  only  sixty-two  pupils  in  the  6A  and  forty-two  in  the  6B  grades  in 
alternating  part-time  classes,  and  only  eighty-four  pupils  in  the  6A  and  none  in  the  6B 
of  A  M  and  P.M.  part-time  classes  combined;  hence  these  grades  have  been  omitted 
from'  this  table.     See  this  report.  Table  XXXIV,  p.  647. 
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be  due  to  the  influence  of  congestion.  Further,  rate  of  promotion 
throws  no  Hght  upon  the  relative  educational  superiority  of  these  two 
kinds  of  classes.  To  determine  their  relative  superiority  would  require 
an  extensive  investigation,  among  other  things,  of  the  educational 
achievements,  of  the  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance,  of  the 
school  conduct,  and  of  the  health  of  the  children  in  these  two  kinds  of 
classes.  Hence,  Ettinger  part-time  classes  cannot  be  declared  pref- 
erable to  whole-time  classes  merely  on  the  ground  of  a  higher  rate  of 
promotion  for  the  February- June  term,  191 1. 

{2)    Whole-Time  and  Alternating  Part-Time  Classes 

If  the  promotions  in  whole-time  and  alternating  part-time  classes  are 
compared,  it  will  be  observed  (a)  that  in  only  one  grade,  the  4B,  was 
the  number  of  pupils  promoted  per  hundred  in  alternating  part-time 
classes  higher  than  the  number  promoted  in  whole-time  classes;  (b)  that 
the  rate  of  promotion  in  the  2A,  4A,  5A,  and  5B  grades  was  the  same; 
and  (c)  that,  in  each  of  the  grades  1A-3B  (with  the  exception  of  the 
2 A,  as  noted  above),  containing  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  in  alter- 
nating part-time  classes,  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  per  hundred  was 
less  than  in  whole-time  classes.  Hence,  when  judged  solely  on  the  basis 
of  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term,  191 1, 
alternating  part-time  classes  afford  less  favorable  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement than  whole-time  classes. 

(3)     Whole-Time  and  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Part-Time  Classes 

Further,  it  will  be  observed,  that,  in  two  grades,  the  iB  and  the 
3A,  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  per  hundred  in  a.  m.  and  p.  ai.  part- 
time  classes  combined  is  the  same  as  in  whole-time  classes,  but  that 
in  all  other  grades  the  number  promoted  per  hundred  pupils  is  less. 
Hence,  the  opportunities  for  advancement  in  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  classes  com- 
bined are  less  favorable  than  in  whole-time  classes. 


(4)  Ettinger  Part-Time  and  Alternating,  and  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Part-Time 

Classes 

Since  the  rate  of  promotion  was  higher  at  the  end  of  the  February- 
June  term,  191 1,  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes  than  in  whole-time  classes, 
and  the  rate  of  promotion  was  lower  both  in  alternating  part-time  classes 
and  in  A.  m.  and  p.  m.  part-time  classes  combined,  it  follows  that  the 
rate  of  promotion  was  higher  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes  than  in  either 
of  the  two  other  kinds  of  part-time  classes.  Hence,  Ettinger  part-time 
classes  afford  more  favorable  conditions  for  advancement  than  either 
alternating  or  a.  m.  and  p.  m  part-time  classes. 

Considering  the  higher  rate  of  promotion  in  Ettinger  part-time 
classes,  also  the  fact  that  in  these  classes  children  are  under  the  influence 
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of  the  school  the  whole  day  (five  hours),  and  the  favorable  experience  of 
teachers  and  principals  with  these  classes,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Board  of  Education  should  insist,  when  part-time  is  necessary,  that  prin- 
cipals establish,  wherever  possible,  Ettinger  part-time  classes.^  At  least 
this  should  be 'done  until  further  investigation  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  kinds  of  part-time  affords  evidence  that  it  is  better  to  do  other- 
wise. 

(S)     Alternating  and  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  Part-Time  Classes 

Finally,  it  remains  to  consider  the  relative  efficiency  of  alternating 
and  A.  M.  and  p.  m.  part-time  classes.  Table  XXXVII  gives  by  grades 
the  register  as  of  June  30,  191 1,  in  a.  m.  and  p.  m.  part-time  classes 
combined,  the  actual  number  promoted,  the  number  that  would  have  been 
promoted  had  the  same  rate  of  promotion  prevailed  in  a.  m.  and  p.  m. 
part-time  classes  as  in  alternating  part-time  classes;  also  the  increase  in 
number  that  would  have  been  promoted  at  the  rate  of  promotion  in  alter- 
nating part-time  classes : 

Table  XXXVII 


Grades 

Register  as  of 
June  30,  1911 
in  A.  M.  and  P.  M. 
Part-Time 
Classes  Com- 
bined 

Actual  Number 

Promoted 
June  30,  1911 
in  A.  M,  and  P.  M. 
Part-Time 
Classes  Com- 
bined 

Number  Tliat 

Would  Have 

Been  Promoted  at 

Rate  in 

Alternating 

Part-Time 

Classes 

Increase  in 

Number  That 

Would  Have  Been 

Promoted  at  the 

Rate  in 

Alternating 

Part-Time 

Classes 

lA      

4,683 

3,910 

2,467 

2,008 

1,558 

1,319 

939 

910 

683 

387 

84 

3,534 

3,472 

2,126 

1,781 

1,398 

1,178 

835 

806, 

575 

345 

67 

3,452 

3,434 

2,184 

1,797 

1,384 

1,184 

846 

833 

609 

347 

76 

—82 

IB 

—38 

2A         

58 

2B 

16 

3A             

—14 

3B 

6 

4A 

11 

4B 

27 

5A 

34 

SB       

2 

6A 

9 

-Total 

18,948 

16,117 

16,146 

29 

(Net  Increase) 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  Scliool  Inquiry, 
June,  1911. 

Table  XXXVII  shows  that,  had  the  rate  of  promotion  been  the  same 
in  A.  M.  and  p.  m.  part-time  classes  as  in  alternating  part-time  classes, 
eighty-two  less  pupils  would  have  been  promoted  in  the  lA  grade;  thirty- 
eight  less  in  the  iB;  and  fourteen  less  in  the  3A;  whereas  fifty-eight 
more  would  have  been  promoted  in  the  2A;  sixteen  more  in  the  2B; 

'  Ettinger  part-time  classes  can,  of  course,  only  be  introduced  in  schools  having 
suitable  yards. 
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and  eighty-nine  more  in  the  grades  3B-6A;  or,  in  all  grades  combined, 
there  would  have  been  a  net  increase  of  only  twenty-nine  additional  pro- 
motions out  of  18,948  pupils.  There  is,  therefore,  no  practical  differ- 
ence between  the  rate  of  promotion  in  alternating  and  in  a.^  m.  and  p.  m. 
part-time  classes  combined. 

It  will,  however,  be  remembered  that  the  rate  of  promotions  in  A.  m. 
part-time  classes,  when  considered  separately  from  p.  m.  part-time  classes, 
was  found  to  be  considerably  higher  in  all  but  two  grades  than  in  p.  m. 
part-time  classes.^  Hence,  the  disadvantages  of  part-time  fall  most 
heavily  on  those  pupils  who  attend  school  for  a  term  in  the  afternoon 
only.  A.  M.  part-time  classes  and  p.  m.  part-time  classes  are  alternated — 
that  is,  pupils  who  attend  one  term  in  the  forenoon  only  attend  the  fol- 
lowing term,  as  a  rule,  in  the  afternoon  only.  The  disadvantages  of  at- 
tending in  the  afternoon  only  are  thus  somewhat  equalized.  There  is, 
however,  no  assurance  that  a  pupil  on  part-time  one  term  will  be  on  part- 
time  the  next;  hence,  no  assurance  that  the  disadvantages  suffered  by 
attending  school  one  term  in  the  afternoon  only  will  be  equalized  by  at- 
tendance the  following  term  in  the  forenoon  only.  In  view,  therefore, 
not  only  of  the  slight  difference  in  the  rate  of  promotion  in  favor  of 
alternating  part-time  classes,  but  also'in  view  of  the  probability  of  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  disadvantages  of  part-time  in  such  classes, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  alternating  part-time  classes  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  A.  M.  and  p.  M.  part-time  classes. 

13.     Conclusions 

The  conclusions  from  the  foregoing  discussion  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

(i)  There  were,  at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1, 
68,610  pupils  in  part-time  classes — the  equivalent  of  one  pupil  out  of 
each  eight  on  register.  16,902,  or  24.64  per  cent.,  were  in  the  lA 
grade;  15,776,  or  22.99  per  cent,  in  the  iB;  9,230,  or  13.45  per  cent, 
in  the  2A;  8,307,  or  12.11  per  cent,  in  the  2B;  and  the  remaining 
18,395,  or  26.81  per  cent.,  were  in  the  grades  3A-6B. 

(2)  The  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term, 
191 1,  was  higher  in  whole-time  classes  than  in  part-time  classes  in  nine 
out  of  the  twelve  grades  in  which  there  were  both  kinds  of  classes,  but, 
had  the  higher  rate  of  promotioji  in  whole-time  classes  prevailed  in  part- 
time  classes,  the  number  of  promotions  in  part-time  classes  would  have 
been  increased  by  only  782. 

(3)  Part-time,  so  far  as  our  data  go,  is  but  a  very  slight  factor 
in  increasing  the  number  of  non-promotions,  and  probably  augments  con- 
gestion not  at  all. 

(4)  The  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the  February-June  term, 
191 1,  was  not  only  higher  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes  than  in  whole- 

'See  Table  XXXV,  p.  648, 
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time  classes,  but  higher  than  in  any  other  kind  of  part-time  class.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  because  pupils  in  Ettinger  part-time  classes  are 
under  the  influence  of  the  school  for  five  hours  daily,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation may  well  insist,  when  part-time  is  necessary,  that  principals  es- 
tablish, wherever  possible,  Ettinger  part-time  classes. 

(5)  The  rate  of  promotion  differs  little  in  alternating  and  in  a.  m. 
and  p.  M.  part-time  classes  combined,  but,  since  the  disadvantages  of 
part-time  are  probably  more  equally  distributed  in  alternating  than  in 
A.  M.  and  p.  M.  part-time  classes,  alternating  part-time  classes  are  prefer- 
able to  A.  M.  and  p.  M.  part-time  classes. 

(6)  Considering  the  difference  in  rate  of  promotion  in  favor  of 
whole-time  classes,  the  physical,  the  educational,  and  the  social  ques- 
tions involved  in  judging  of  the  relative  merits  of  whole-time  and  part- 
time  classes,  the  custom  in  other  cities  of  the  country  of  making  every 
effort  to  provide  accommodations  for  an  all-day  schooling  for  all  ele- 
mentary school  pupils,  the  strong  demand  in  the  community  thaj  each 
child,  whatever  liis  grade,  ha^'e  a  whole  day's  schooling,  and  the  legal 
and  social  right  of  each  child  to  a  whole  day's  schooling,  the  Board  of 
Education  is  justified  in  attempting  to  eliminate  part-time  from  all  the 
grades.  But  should  the  Board  of  Education  request  the  funds  to  elimi- 
nate part-time  from  all  the  grades,  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Appor- 
tionment, in  view  of  the  differences  of  opinion  and  questions  involved, 
would  be  justified  in  requesting  of  the  Board  of  Education  an  investi- 
gation into  the  relative  merits  of  whole  and  part-time  classes,  to  the  end 
that  a  definite  policy  with  regard  to  school  accommodation  may  be  fixed 
on  and  carried  out. 


Vn.    Pupils  Leaving  the  Elementary  School  ^ 


I. 


Failure  to  Collect  Data  on  Pupils  Leaving  School 


In  all  of  the  foregoing  discussions  the  pupils  on  register  at  the  end 
of  the  term  only  have  been  considered.  But  the  register  at  the  end  of 
the  term  does  not  include  the  thousands  of  pupils,  exclusive  of  transfers, 
who  have  been  on  register  and  who  have  left  before  the  end  of  the 
term. 

The  By-Laws  of  the  Board  of  Education  provide  that  "the  principal 
of  each  school  shall  keep  a  record  which  shall  contain  the  names  of  all 
pupils  dropped  from  the  school  register,  with  a  statement  of  the  reason 
therefor."  ^     But  no  report  has  ever  been  made  for  the  city  as  a  whole 

'  Leaving  is  used  to  include  pupils  who  leave  school  temporarily  and  also  pupils 
who  leave  permanently. 

'  Manual  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Section  45,  2a,  pp.  57-58. 
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on  the  number  of  pupils  leaving-  the  elementary  schools  during  a  term 
or  a  school  year  and  on  the  reasons  therefor. 


2.    Number  of  Pupils  Leaving  During  February- June  Term,  191 1 

Table  XXXATII  ^  gives  the  number  of  pupils,  by  sexes,  leaving  the 
regular  classes  of  each  grade  during  the  February- June  term,  191 1; 
also  by  sexes  the  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  regular  classes 
of  each  grade  leaving: 

Table  XXXVIII 


Grades 

Number  of  Pupils  Leaving  Regular  Classes 
Feb.-June  Term,  1911 

Per  Cent,  of  Total  Enrollment 
in  Regular  Classes  Leaving 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

IB 
2A 
2B 
3A 
3B 
4A 
4B 
5A 
5B 
6A 
6B 
7A 
7B 
8A 
8B 

1,245 

1,128 

816 

831 

745 

703 

651 

726 

788 

1,141 

1,409 

1,456 

1,611 

1,247 

955 

405 

1,219 

1,066 

810 

818 

732 

768 

727 

725 

813 

1,050 

1,250 

1,212 

1,444 

1,225 

923 

356 

2,464 
2,194 
1,626 
1,649 
1,477 
1,471 
1,378 
1,451 
1,601 
2,191 
2,659 
2,668 
3,055 
2,472 
1,878 
761 

5.38 
4.27 
3.85 
3.56 
3.55 
3.17 
3,22 
3.47 
4.07 
6.07 
7.93 
8.52 
10.60 
9.30 
8.52 
4.05 

5.46 
4.16 
4.04 
3.57 
3.55 
3.46 
3.68 
3.54 
4.26 
5.40 
7. 03 
7.25 
9.30 
8.85 
7.83 
3.45 

5.42 
4.22 
3.94 
3.56 
3.55 
3.31 
3.45 
3.51 
4.17 
5.73 
7.48 
7.89 
9.94 
9.07 
8.17 
3.75 

Total 

15,857 

15,138 

30,995 

5.26 

5.07 

5.17 

The  data  for  this  table  were  computed  from  reports  made  to  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911. 

Fifteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven  (15,857)  boys  and 
15,148  girls,  a  total  of  30,995,  or  5.17  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,^ 
dropped  from  the  regular  classes  of  the  elementary  schools  during  the 
February-June  term,  191 1;  or  one  pupil  in  each  twenty  enrolled  in 
regular  classes  left  school  before  the  end  of  the  term.  The  number  leav- 
ing the  several  grades  varied  from  761,  or  3.75  per  cent,  of  the  total 
enrollment,  in  the  8B  grade,  to  3.055,  or  9.94  per  cent,  in  the  7A. 

From  the  lA  to  the  5 A  the  per  cent,  of  boys  leaving  was  slightly 
lower  than  the  per  cent,  of  girls  leaving,  whereas,  from  the  5B  on,  the 
reverse  was  true.  Taking"  the  several  grades  together  there  was,  how- 
ever, little  difference  between  the  losses  among  boys,  5.26  per  cent.,  and 

'  These  data  have  to  do  with  pupils  leaving  regular  classes  only.  Pupils  dropping 
from  special  classes  are  not  included, 

^  Total  enrollment  is  the  sum  of  the  register  at  the  end  of  the  term  plus  alt 
pupils,  exclusive  of  transfers,  leaving  before  the  end  of  the  term. 
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the  losses  among  girls,  5.07  per  cent.,  a  difference  of  but  .19  of  i  per 
cent,  in  favor  of  girls. 

3.    Ages  and  Grades  of  Pupils  Leaving  School 

Whether  pupils  leaving  school  are  out  temporarily  or  permanently 
depends  largely  on  the  grade  they  are  in  and  on  their  age  at  leaving. 
Table  XXXIX  gives  by  grades  the  number  of  pupils  leaving  the  regu- 
lar classes  at  each  of  the  several  ages:  under  six,  six  to  seven,  etc.;  alsa 
the  total  number  leaving  at  each  age,  and  the  per  cent,  leaving  at  each 
age  of  the  total  number  dropping  out.     (See  page  656.) 

The  number  of  pupils  leaving  the  regular  classes  at  each  of  the  sev- 
eral  ages  from  six  to  seven  up  to  thirteen  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  is  quite 
uniform,  varying  from  1,843  (12  to  13)  to  2,515  (7  to  8),  or  from  5.95 
per  cent,  to  8. 11  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  leaving.  The  losses  from, 
fourteen  to  fifteen  were  the  largest,  6,312,  or  20.37  P^i"  "^^"t.  The  num-  • 
ber  dropping  out  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  was  likewise  large,  4,571,  or 
14.75  per  cent.,  as  was  also  the  number  from  sixteen  to  seventeen,  2,381, 
or  7.68  per  cent. 

Seventeen  thousand,  three  hundred  and  twelve  (17,312),  or  55.84 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  leaving  regular  classes',  Were  under  fourteen.  Of 
these,  2,190  were  less  than  seven  years  of  age  and  were,  therefore,  not 
of  compulsory  school  age;  15,122  were,  however,  between  seven  and 
fourteen,  and,  in  consequence,  were  subject  to  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Law;  13,683,  or  44.16  per  cent,  were  fourteen  and  above.  Of 
these,  822  were  between  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  were  also  in  the 
grades  1A-5A,  hence  could  not  qualify  for  labor  certificates;  the  remain- 
ing 12,861  were,  however,  free,  by  reason  of  their  age  and  their  grade, 
to  drop  from  school  permanently.  15,944  (15,122  plus  822),  or  51.44 
per  cent,  of  those  leaving  regular  classes,  were,  therefore,  subject  to 
the  Compulsory  Education  Law,  and  2,190  were  under  compulsory 
school  age.  Hence,  of  the  30,995  pupils  leaving  during  the  February- 
June  term,  1911,  18,134  (15,944  plus  2,190),  or  58.51  per  cent.,  will 
doubtless,  in  most  part  return  to  school;  but  that  15,944  pupils  of  com- 
pulsory school  age  dropped  from  school  during  a  single  term  is  a  serious 
matter  and  investigation  should  be  made  as  to  what  extent  these  pupils 
had  legal  reasons  for  being  out  of  school,  and  to  what  extent  their  being 
out  was  due  to  inefficiency  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  Compul- 
sory Attendance. 

4.    Effects  on  Reports  of  Taking  No  Account  of  Pupils  Leaving 

The  fact  that  no  account  is  taken  of  the  thousands  of  pupils  leaving 
school  leads  to  a  defect  in  certain  of  the  reports  of  the  City  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools.  A  report  on  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  each  of  the  several  ages — under  five,  five  to  six,  etc. — will 
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illustrate  this  defect.  Table  XL  gives  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  on  register  June  30,  1911,  of  each  of  the  several  ages^ — 
under  five,  five  to  six,  etc.;  the  number  of  each  age,  together  with  the 
pupils  leaving  regular  classes  during  the  February- June  term,  191 1 ;  also 
the  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  leaving  regular  classes. 

Table  XL 


Elementary  Schools 


Ages 

Number  of  Pupils 

of  Each  Age  on 

Register 

June  30,  1911 

.(2)» 

Number  of  Pupils 

of  Bach  Age  on 

Register,  June  30, 1911, 

Including  Pupils 

Leaving  Regular 

Classes  During 

the  Feb.-June  Term,1911 

(3) 

Number  of  Pupilfl 

of  Each  Age 

Leaving  Regular 

Classes 

Not  Accounted  for  in 

OoliiTTin  1 

18  and  Over 

104 
636 

3,884 
18,086 
42,163 
63,369 
66,806 
70,155 
68,864 
67,860 
70,934 
66,652 
51,707 

6,358 

165 
994 

6,265 
22,657 
48,475 
65,496 
68,649 
72,110 
70,957 
70,024 
73,359 
69,167 
53,847 

6,408 

61 

17  to  18 

358 

16  to  17 

2,381 
4,571 
6,312 
2,127 
1,843 
1,955 
2,093 
2,164 

ISto  16 

14  to  15 

13  to  14 

12  to  13 

11  to  12 

10  to  11 

9  to  10 •. 

8  to    9 

2,425 
2,515 
2,140 

7  to    8 

6  to    7 

5  to    6 

50 

Total 

597,578 

628,573 

30,995 

^Data  for  column  (1)  were  taken  from  Table  XXVII,  p.  52,  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent 
of  Schools  for  1911. 

'Data  for  colitmn  (2)  were  taken  from  the  foregoing  table  and  also  from  the  reports  made  to  the  Committe* 
on  School  Inquiry,  June,  1911, 

The  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  given  in  column  (i)  is  taken 
from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  1911. 
Excepting  that  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  is  given  by  totals  in- 
stead of  by  sexes,  this  is  his  entire  report  on  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the 
elementary  school.  This  report  gives  an  idea  of  the  number  of  pupils 
of  each  age  on  register  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but  gives  no  idea  of  the 
number  of  pupils  of  each  age  on  register  during  the  whole  term.  For 
this  number  one  must  turn  to  column  (2).^  A  report  on  ages  that  has 
to  do  only  with  pupils  on  register  at  the  end  of  the  term  is,  therefore,  a 
partial  report,  and,  unless  supplemented  by  the  ages  of  all  pupils  on 
register  during  the  term  as  a  whole,  is  to  an  extent  misleading. 

What  is  true  of  the  foregoing  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  is  true  of  all  of  his  reports,  when  made  only  in  view  of  condi- 

°  Column  (2)  gives  the  number  of  pupils  of  each  age  on  register  during  the 
February- June  term,  191 1,  with  the  exception  of  pupils  leaving  school  from  special 
classes. 
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tions  at  the,  end  of  the  term  or  at  the  end  of  the  school  year ;  they  are 
incomplete  and  to  an  extent  misleading.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the 
reports  on  promotion  and  on  over-age.^ 

5.    Reducing  the  Number  Leaving  School 

There  is  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  fact  that  30,995  pupils  left 
the  regular  classes  alone  during  the  February-June  term  of  191 1  is  ex- 
ceptional. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar  number  drop 
from  school  every  term.  Since,  if  pupils  leave  school  prematurely,  the 
very  purpose  for  which  the  school  exists  is  defeated,  the  problem  of 
reducing  the  total  number  leaving  and  particularly  of  reducing  the  num- 
ber leaving  who  are  subject  to  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  demands 
immediate  and  earnest  attention. 

Though  principals  and  teachers  may  be  doing  much  to  keep  down  the 
number  leaving,  so  long  as  the  reports  of  the  several  schools  on  pupils 
leaving  and  on  the  reasons  therefor  are  not  tabulated,  it  is  impossible 
for  District  Superintendents,  Associate  Superintendents,  and  the  City 
Superintendent  to  give  the  help  in  the  solution  of  this  problem  that  they 
should  give.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  the  reduction  of  school  losses  we, 
therefore,  recommend  that  the  reports  from  the  several  schools  on 
pupils  leaving  and  on  the  reasons  therefor  be  collected  and  tabulated, 
term  by  term,  for  the  Greater  City,  to  the  end  that  the  number  dropping 
from  school  and  the  reasons  therefor  may  be  known  and  that  the  causes 
of  their  leaving,  in  so  far  as  these  lie  within  the  school,  may  be 
eradicated. 

6.    Conclusions 

The  foregoing  discussion  may  be  thus  summarized : 

(i)  Thirty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five  (30,995)  pupils, 
or  5.17  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrollment,  in  regular  classes  dropped  from 
the  elementary  school  during  the  February- June  term,  191 1;  or  one 
pupil  out  of  each  twenty  in  regular  classes  left  school  before  the  end 
of  the  term. 

(2)  Taking  the  several  grades  together,  there  was  little  differ- 
ence between  the  losses  among  boys,  5.26  per  cent,,  and  the  losses  among 
girls,  5.07  per  cent. — a  difference  of  but  .19  of  i  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
girls. 

(3)  The  number  of  pupils  leaving  regular  classes  at  each  of  the 
several  ages  from  six  to  seven  up  to  thirteen  to  fourteen,  inclusive,  was 
quite  uniform,  varying  from  1,843  (^^  to  13),  to  2,515  (8  to  9),  or 
from  5.95  per  cent,  to  8. 11  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  leavmg.  The 
losses  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  were  the  largest,  6,312,  or  20.37  per 
cent.     The  number  dropping  out  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  was  likewise 

'  See  Annual  Report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  loii.  Table 
XXVIII,  p.  54,  and  Table  XXXVII,  pp.  66-67. 
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large,  4,571,  or  14.75  P^i"  cent.,  as  was  also  the  number  from  sixteen  to 
seventeen,  2,381,  or  7.68- per  cent. 

(4)  Of  the  30,995  leaving  regular  classes  during  the  February- 
June  term,  1911,  15,944,  or  51.44  per  cent.,  were  subject  to  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Law. 

(5)  Because  no  account  is  taken  of  the  number  of  pupils  leaving 
school,  certain  of  the  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  are 
incomplete  and,  to  an  extent,  misleading. 

(6)  The  reduction  of  the  number  dropping  from  school  and  par- 
ticularly the  reduction  of  the  number  leaving  who  are  subject  to  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law  demand  immediate  and  earnest  attention. 

(7)  To  the  end  that  the  number  leaving  and  the  reasons  therefor 
may  be  known,  and  that  the  causes  of  their  leaving,  in  so  far  as  they  lie 
within  the  school,  may  be  eradicated,  we  recommend  that  the  reports 
from  the  several  schools  on  the  number  dropping  out  and  the  reasons 
therefor  be  collected  and  tabulated  term  by  term  for  the  Greater  City. 


Vni. — Conclusions  and  Recommendations 

A  summary  of  conclusions  and  recommendations  is  given  at  the 
end  of  each  of  the  several  sections  of  the  foregoing  report.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  bring  together  certain  of  our  conclusions  and 
the  more  important  of  our  recommendations  only. 

I.  Among  the  chief  causes  of  non-promotion  assigned  by  the  eight 
committees  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1909  by  the  City  Superintendent  of 
Schools  were  Part-time,  Excessive  Size  of  Classes,  Irregular  Attend- 
ance, Late  Entrance  to  School,  Sluggish  Mentality,  and  Ignorance  of 
the  English  language. 

Basing  our  conclusions  on  the  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end  of  the 
February-June  term,  191 1,  we  find,  when  each  of  these  assigned  causes 
is  considered  apart  from  the  others : 

(a)  That  part-time  and  excessive  size  of  classes  are  responsible  for 

the  non-promotion  of  relatively  few  pupils. 

(b)  That  irregular  attendance  is  a  decided  factor  in  increasing  the 

number  of  non-promotions. 

(c)  That  late  entrance  to  school  and  sluggish  mentality,  as  ex- 

pressed in  over-age,  are  material   factors  in  causing  non- 
promotion. 

(d)  That  inability  to  use  the  English  language  increases  decidedly, 

in  the  relatively  small  group  of  pupils  affected,  the  number 
of  pupils  failing  promotion. 

2.  Considering  the  slightly  lower  rate  of  promotion  at  the  end 
of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  for  over-size  classes,  but  more  par- 
ticularly the  acknowledged  educational  disadvantages  of  over-size  classes. 
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and  the  prevailing  practice  in  other  cities  of  the  country,  we  recom- 
mend that  whenever  practicable  all  classes  having  more  than  fifty  pupils 
be  reduced  to  classes  of  forty-five  pupils. 

3.  Basing  our  judgment  on  the  decidedly  lower  rate  of  promotion 
at  the  end  of  the  February- June  term,  191 1,  for  over-age  pupils,  and 
for  pupils  unable  to  use  the  English  language,  we  recommend : 

(a)  That  classes  in  which  special  attention  and  direction  are  given 

to  over-age  pupils  be  provided  at  least  for  all  pupils  two 
and  more  years  behind  their  grade. 

(b)  That  "C"  classes — classes  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  unable 

to  use  the  English  language — be  provided  at  least  for  all 
pupils  in  I A  classes  unable  to  use  the  English  language. 

4.  In  this  report  certain  of  our  conclusions  and  recommendations — 
for  example,  our  recommendation  to  reduce  all  classes  having  above 
fifty  pupils  to  forty-five  pupils — do  not  rest  so  much  on  the  facts  pre- 
sented as  on  educational  opinion.  Educational  opinion,  to  have  proper 
weight,  should  be  supported  by  facts.  To  determine,  on  the  basis  of 
fact,  the  relative  worth  of  whole-time  and  part-time  classes,  the  proper 
size  of  class,  and  to  answer,  on  the  basis  of  fact,  other  questions  raised 
in  th'is  report,  such  as  the  actual  length  of  the  present  course  of  study,  the 
actual  length  of  time  pupils  are  in  school  between  six  and  fourteen,  in- 
clusive, etc.,  further  data  are  needed.  To  collect  some  of  the  needed 
data  it  will  be  necessary  to  conduct  special  investigations;  other  data 
can  be  collected  from  the  current  and  cumulative  records  of  the  schools. 

Among  the  more  important  special  investigations  we  recommend  are 
investigations  to  determine: 

(a)  The  relative  educational  achievements  of  pupils  in  whole-time 
and  part-time  classes. 

(b)  The  relative  educational  worth  of  classes  of  each  of  the  sev- 
eral sizes. 

(c)  The  proper  limits  of  the  period  of  elementary  education. 

(d)  The  different  groups  of  pupils  of  varying  abilities  and  edu- 
cational needs. 

(e)  The  extent  to  which  pupils  now  in  "E"  classes  are  classified 
and  instructed  according  as  their  over-age  is  due  to  late  entrance  or  to 
slow  progress — retardation. 

The  more  important  items  of  data  we  recommend"  to  be  collected,  at 
least  for  a  time,  by  terms  from  the  current  and  cumulative  records  of 
the  school  are  shown  in  the  blank  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

All  the  items  called  for  in  this  blank  are  not  now  both  matters  of 
current  and  cumulative  school  record.  The  causes  of  absence  due  to 
late  entrance,  for  example,  are  not  now  a  part  of  the  current  record. 
Further,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  pupil's  record  card   (a  cumulative 
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record)  was  not  introduced  until  June,  1909,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
for  all  pupils  now  in  school,  who  entered  the  lA  Grade,  the  date  of  en- 
trance and  the  total  number  of  days  in  school  from  entrance  in  the  lA 
Grade  to  June  28,  191 2.  These  facts  could  be  given  only  for  pupils 
entering  the  lA  Grade  in  the  February- June  term,  1909,  and  thereafter. 
Similarly,  with  regard  to  pupils  entering  later  than  the  lA  Grade.  It 
is  also  impossible  to  give  the  total  number  of  terms  a  pupil  has  been 
on  part-time  since  entrance  to  school.  But  the  current  and  cumulative 
records  of  the  school  are  such,  or  can  easily  be  made  such,  that  all  the 
items  called  for  in  the  blank  could,  in  due  time,  be  supplied,  and  it  is 
possible  even  now  to  supply  the  major  part  of  them.       « 

If  the  recommended  blank  is  adopted  and  those  data  which  can  now 
be  supplied  are  collected  and  tabulated,  data  will  be  at  hand  similar  to 
those  presented  in  this  report,  and  additional  data  as  follows: 

(a)  Data  on  the  actual  ages  of  children  (Item  2),  and  these  data, 
in  connection  with  the  data  on  grade  (Item  C)  and  on  promotion  and 
non-promotion  (Items  11  and  12),  will  make  possible  for  the  first  time 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  amount  and  degree  of  over-age  in  the  entire 
system  (exclusive  of  classes  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  and  classes  for 
crippled  and  defective  children). 

(b)  Data  to  show  the  amount  of  absence  due  to  late  entrance- 
(  "(i)"  of  "a"  of  Item  3).  These  data,  together  with  data  on  absence 
due  to  irregular  attendance  (  "b"  of  Item  3),  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  first  time  to  determine  the  actual  total  amount  of  absence.  Should 
teachers  and  principals  be  notified,  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  it  would 
be  possible  at  the  end  of  the  term  to  collect  data  on  the  causes  of  late 
entrance.  With  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  late  entrance,  it  would  be 
possible  to  determine  to  what  extent  such  absence  is  due  to  home  and 
other  conditions,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  due  to  failure  to  enforce  the 
Compulsory  Education  Law. 

(c)  The  data  supplied  on  tardiness,  conduct,  and  truancy  (Items 
4,  5,  and  6),  along  with  the  data  on  absence  (Item  3),  will  go  far  to 
substantiate  or  to  disprove  the  prevalent  belief  that  part-time  has  an  un- 
favorable effect  on  the  attendance,  punctuality,  and  conduct  of  children. 

(d)  The  data  on  pupils  leaving  school  (Item  7),  and  the  causes 
thereof  (Item  8),  will  not  only  make  it  possible  to  make  a  complete  re- 
port on  register,  absence,  promotion,  non-promotion,  and  over-age,  etc., 
which  is  not  now  done  but  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  leaving  inight 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  greatly  the  number  dropping  from  school. 

(e)  Data  will  also  be  at  hand  (Item  14)  to  determine  the  number 
of  beginners  in  the  lA  grade,  hence  will  supply  the  basis  of  estimating 
what  portion  of  all  pupils  entering  the  school  continue  to  the  end  of  each 
grade. 

(f)  Data  (Items  10,  11,  and  12)  to  determine,  with  accuracy,  the 
actual  rate  of  promotion  and  of  non-promotion,  also  the  number  of  pupils 
receiving  double  promotion. 
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(g)  Data  (Item  13)  to  determine  the  actual  length  of  time  it  takes 
pupils  to  complete  each  of  the  grades. 

(h)     Data  (Items  14  and  15)  to  determine: 

(i)  The  actual  total  time  pupils  are  in  school  between  six 
and  fourteen;  also  the  total  length  of  time  they  are 
in  school. 

(2)  The   actual   total   length   of   the   elementary   school 

course  of  study,  also  the  actual  total  length  of  time 
it  takes  to  complete  a  given  number  of  grades,  e.  g., 
the  1A-6B  grades,  inclusive. 

(3)  '  The  best  age  of  entering  the  lA  grade,  when  judged 

solely  in  view  of  progress  through  the  school. 

Although  it  is  impossible,  as  suggested  above,  to  supply  now  the  data 
called  for  in  Items  14  and  15  for  all  pupils,  the  data  that  can  be  supplied 
now  will  answer  for  practical  purposes. 

(i)  Should  provision  be  made  to  collect  the  data  called  for  in  Item 
16,  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  the  question  whether  part-time  affects 
unfavorably  the  school  progress  of  children. 

(j)  From  Items  17  and  18,  data  will  be  at  hand  to  determine 
whether  the  transfer  of  pupils  from  school  to  school  affects  unfavorably 
their  advancement. 

The  blank  is  drawn  so  that  the  data  called  for  can  be  tabulated  by  a 
general  tabulating  machine.  This  method  of  tabulation  deprives  teachers 
and  principals  of  the  value  to  be  derived  from  tabulating  the  data  for 
their  own  school,  but  it  minimizes  the  work  imposed  on  them,  and  makes 
possible  a  larger  use  of  the  data  than  when  the  reports  of  the  several 
teachers  are  summarized  on  a  principal's  blank. 

Should  the  data  called  for  in  this  blank  be  collected,  as  we  recommend, 
these  data  would  not  only  supply  a  reliable  basis  for  answering  certain 
of  the  questions  raised  in  this  report,  but  would  also  supply  currently  a 
reliable  basis  for  various  kinds  of  administrative  action  in  relation  to 
them.  Should  data  also  be  collected  currently,  as  we  would  recommend, 
on  deficiencies  in  the  several  studies  of  the  curriculum,  these  would 
supply  the  basis  of  adjusting  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  require- 
ments of  the  course  of  study  to  the  varying  abilities  and  needs  of  dif- 
ferent groups  of  children. 
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DIRECTIONS 

A.  "(1)  ReEJater  for  the  term"  includes  all  pupila  whose  names  have  been  on  the  register  between  January 
29,  1912,  and  June  28,  1912,  inclusive,  exclusive  (a)  of  pupils  promoted  prior  to  June  28,  and  (b)  of  all  pupila 
transferred  to  other  rooms  or  to  o+^her  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Hence,  "register  for  term" 
is  the  sum  of  the  pupila  leaving  before  June  28,  and  the  reKJster  as  of  June  28. 

B.  Ind  icate  by  check  mark  ( y)  the  kind  of  class.  Consider  part-time  claeses,  A.M.  part-time  classes 
when  the  pu  pils  have  attended  school  for  the  entire  term  in  the  forenoon  only;  and  consider  part-time  classes 
P.  M.  part-t  ime  classes  when  the  pupils  have  attended  school  for  the  entire  term  in  the  afternoon  only.  All 
other  part-t  ime  classes  should  be  'considered  as  either  Ettineer  or  alternating  part-time  classes. 

C.  For  all  kinds  of  classes  excepting  "C,"  "D,"  and  "E"  classes  and  those  for  ancemic  and  tubercular 
children,  the  grade  before  promotion  can  be  given  for  the  whole  class,  e.  g.,  lA.  In  case  of  "E"  classes,  if 
all  the  pupila  in  the  riass  are  from  the  same  grade,  e.  g.,  4A,  the  grade  before  promotion  can  be  given  for  the 
whole  class  aa  4 A.  But  if  the  pupils  in  an  "E"  class  have  come  from  different  grades,  i.  e.,  part  from  the  5A, 
part  from  the  5B,  etc.,  then  indicate  after  the  name  of  each  child  the  grade  last  completed  before  promotion 
June  28,  1912.  Similarly,  in  case  of  "C"  and  "D"  classes,  indicate  after  the  name  of  each  pupil  the  grade 
last  completed  before  promotion  June  28, 1912;  likewise,  in  cases  of  classes  for  anfemic  and  tubercular  children. 
Further,  whore  one  teacher  has  two  grades  in  one  whole-time  class,  indicate  the  grade  before  promotion  June 
28  1912,  after  the  name  of  em-h  pupil. 


1.  When  a  class  consists  of  pupils  of  one  sex,  write  names  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  surnames.  In 
mixed  classes  give  names  of  boys,  then  names  of  girls  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  regulation. 
Leave  two  blank  spaces  between  the  sexes.  The  total  number  of  different  names  in  column  1 ,  including  the 
names  of  both  boys  and  girls,  should  correspond  with  the  register  for  the  term  A  (1). 

2.  Give  year  of  birth  as  recorded  on  pupil's  record  card.    Give  the  month  of  birth  by  name,  e.  g.,  Jan. 

3.  Under  "half  days  lost  by  late  entrance"  record  the  actual  number  of  half  days  lost  by  not  entering 
school  on  the  first  day  of  the  term,  e.  g.,  if  a  pupil  was  seven  half  days  late  in  entering  school,  the  number 
should  be  recorded  as  seven  and  not  as  3^2  (days). 

Under  "causes"  of  late  entrance,  should  the  cause  be  one  of  the  following,  merely  insert  the  number  of 
the  cause  as  here  given,  e.  g.,  if  the  cause  is  moving  to  the  city,  insert  "1,"  otherwise  specify  the  cause. 


CAUSES  OF  LATE  ENTRANCE 


Moving  to  city. 

Under  legal  school  age  prior  to  entrance. 

Illness  of  child. 

Illness  in  family. 

Illegally  employed. 


6.  Quarantined. 

7.  Truant  child. 

8.  Parental  neglect. 

9.  Unknown. 


Under  "number  of  half  days  lost  by  irregular  attendance"  is  to  be  recorded  the  actual  number  of  halt 
days  lost  after  entering  school.  Pupils  in  alternating  part-time  classes  and  in  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  part-time 
classes  absent  the  entire  morning  session  or  the  entire  afternoon  session  should  be  counted  as  having  been 
absent  two  half  days.  To  find  the  half  days  lost  by  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  leaving  school  before  June 
28th  and  entering  no  other  public  school  of  the  City  of  New  York,  subtract  the  number  of  half  days  such  a 
pupil  was  in  attendance  after  entrance  from  the  total  number  of  half  days  the  school  was  in  session  after 
the  date  of  entrance  of  such  a  pupil.  The  absence  of  a  pupil  received  on  promotion  during  the  term  should 
be  the  sum  total  of  his  absence  in  the  grade  from  which  he  was  received  and  his  absence  in  the  grade  in 
which  he  is  registered  before  promotion  June  28,  1912.  The  tardiness  of  such  a  pupil  should  be  counted  in 
the  same  way. 

4.  Give  actual  number  of  times  pupil  was  tardy,  counting  tardiness  on  the  basis  of  a  morning  session 
and  an  afternoon  session  separately. 

5.  Under  "conduct"  give  the  pupil's  rating  for  conduct,  e.  g.,  A. 

6.  Indicate  by  check  mark  (  v)  whether  the  pupil  was  reported  at  any  time  during  the  term  as  a  truant. 

7.  Under  '  'left  school "  a  check  mark  (  v)  will  be  inserted  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  was  not  transferred 
but  withdrew  during  the  term  and  entered  no  other  public  school  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Care  should  he 
txtrcised  that  the  record  of  Buch  a  pupil  is  complete  on  every  point. 


8.  Under  "cause  of  leaving"  should  the  cause  be  one  of  the  following 
cause,  as  here  given,  e.  g.,  if  the  cause  was  "incapacity  (physical)"  insert  " 

CAUSES  OF 

1.  Under  compulsory  school  age. 

2.  Incapacity  (physical). 

3.  Incapacity  (mental). 

4.  Indifferent  to  school  work. 

5.  Left  to  go  to  a  school  of  the  city  other  than 

a  public  school. 

6.  Removed  from  the  city. 

7.  Illness  in  the  family. 

8.  Economic  status  of  the  family    (obtained 

employment  certificate). 

9.  Under  "unable  to  use  the  English  language"  are  to  be  included  a 
stand  and  to  use  the  English  language  on  entrance  to  the  grade  is  such,  i 
interfere  decidedly  with  their  school  work.    Indicate  such  pupils  by  a  cl 
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Report  for  Term  Ending  June  28,  1912 
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Kind  of  Class: 

(1)  Whole-Time  Class 
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C.    Grade 
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imber  of  half  days  lost  by  iireeular  attendance"  is  to  be  recorded  the  actual  number  of  half 
entering  school.  Pupils  in  alternating  part-time  classes  and  in  A.  M.  and  P.  M.  part-time 
he  entire  morning  session  or  the  entire  afternoon  session  should  be  counted  as  having  been 
[  days.  To  find  the  half  days  lost  by  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  leaving  school  before  June 
ng  no  other  public  school  of  the  City  of  New  York,  subtract  the  number  of  half  days  such  a 
tendance  after  entrance  from  the  total  number  of  half  days  the  school  was  in  session  after 
ranee  of  such  a  pupil.  The  absence  of  a  pupil  received  on  promotion  during  the  term  should 
al  of  his  absence  in  the  grade  from  which  he  was  received  and  his  absence  in  the  grade  in 
istered  before  promotion  June  28,  1912.    The  tardiness  of  such  a  pupil  should  be  counted  in 

ctual  number  of  times  pupil  was  tardy,  counting  tardiness  on  the  basis  of  a  morning  session 

)n  session  separately. 

"conduct"  give  the  pupil's  rating  for  conduct,  e.  g.,  A. 

«  by  check  mark  ( ^/)  whether  the  pupil  was  reported  at  any  time  during  the  term  as  a  truant. 

'  'left  school"  a  check  mark  (  V)  will  be  inserted  to  indicate  that  the  pupil  was  not  transferred 

uring  the  term  and  entered  no  other  public  school  of  the  City  of  New  York.    Care  iliouU  be 

e  record  of  such  a  pupil  is  complete  on  etery  point. 


8.    Under  "cause  of  leaving"  should  the  cause  be  one  of  the  following,  merely  insert  the  number  of  the 
cause,  as  here  given,  e.  g.,  if  the  cause  was  "incapacity  (physical)"  insert  "2,"  otherwise  specify  the  cause. 


1.  Under  compulsory  school  age. 

2.  Incapacity  (physical). 

3.  Incapacity  (mental). 

4.  Indifferent  to  school  work. 

5.  Left  to  go  to  a  school  of  the  city  other  than 

a  public  school. 

6.  Removed  from  the  city. 

7.  Illness  in  the  family. 

8.  Economic  status  of  the  family    (obtained 

employment  certificate). 


CAUSES  OF  LEAVING 

9.    Economic  status  of  the  family    (not  ob- 
taining employment  certificate). 
Expelled  in  accordance  with  the  by-laws. 
Committed    to   a   truant   school   or   other 

reformatory  institution. 
Committed  by  parents  or  others  to  a  chari- 
table institution. 

13.  Kept  at  home  for  private  tuition. 

14,  Unknown. 


10. 
11. 


12. 


I  have  examined  the  above  report,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  it  is  correct Principal 

10,  11,  and  12.  In  the  proper  column  place  a  check  mark  ( 4/)  after  the  name  of  each  pupil,  except  for  a 
pupil  promoted  both  during  the  term  and  at  the  end  of  the  term,  in  which  case  place  check  mark  (  V)  in  both 
columns  10  and  11. 

13.  Total  number  of  days  in  this  grade  includes  the  days  and  the  halt  days  actually  in  attendance  in 
this  grade  during  the  present  term,  and  also  the  days  and  half  days  actually  in  attendance  in  this  grade  during 
previous  terms.  In  case  of  item  13,  and  also  in  case  of  items  14  and  15.  special  care  should  be  exercised  to 
give  the  data  for  pupils  leaving. 

U  and  15.  In  item  14  give  year  and  the  name  of  the  month,  c.  g.,  Jan.  In  items  14  and  15,  the  total 
number  of  days  in  school  includes  the  actual  number  of  days  and  half  days  in  attendance. 

16.    Total  number  of  terms  on  part-time  should  include  the  present  and  all  previous  terms  in  part-time 


17  and  18.    Count  only  the  times  transferred  to  other  public  schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,  but  do  not 
count  the  times  transferred  to  other  rooms  of  the  same  school. 


9.  Under  "unable  to  use  the  English  language"  are  to  be  included  all  pupils  whose  inabilit/  to  under- 
stand and  to  use  the  English  language  on  entrance  to  the  grade  is  such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  as  to 
interfere  decidedly  with  their  school  work.    Indicate  such  pupils  by  a  check  mark  (V)- 
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(IV)    THE  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE  SERVICE 


Introduction 

Preliminary  Exhibits 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  concise  preliminary  view  of  the  compul- 
sory attendance  service  and  its  relation  to  other  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, there  are  presented  here,  in  summary  form,  the  following  state- 
ments : 

1.  Official  agencies  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law. 

2.  Organization  and  functions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service. 

3.  Data  concerning  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  personnel  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  service. 

4.  Organization  chart. 

Exhibit  I 

Official  agencies  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law: 


Permanent  Census  Board. 

City  Department  of  Health. 

Compulsory  Attendance  Service. 

Truant  and  Parental  Schools. 

State  Department  of  Labor. 

City  Department  of  Police. 

Children's  Courts  and  Magistrates'  Courts. 


For  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  agencies  and  their  functions  see 
Appendix  3. 

Exhibit  2 

Organization  and  functions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service 

The  general  organization  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  to- 
gether with  the  distribution  of  functions  actually  performed  by  the  or- 
ganization, are  shown  in  the  following  analytical  table  and  organization 

chart: 
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Organization 
Teachers  and  Principals 


Attendance  Officers 


District  Superintendents 


Attendance  Officers 


City  Superintendent  of 
Schools 


Attendance  Officers 

City  Superintendent  of 
Schools 


Distribution  of  Functions 

1.  Maintenance    of    attendance    records    of 

pupils. 

2.  Preliminary  determination  by  principals 

and  teachers  of  causes  of  pupils'  ab- 
sence. 

3.  Investigation  of  causes  of  absence  in  cases 

referred  to  attendance  officers  for  in- 
vestigation. 

a.  By  principals  of  schools. 

b.  By  the  central  office   (City  Superin- 

tendent). 

c.  By  the  Permanent  Census  Board. 

d.  By  the  State  Department  of  Labor. 

e.  By  other  agencies  and  individuals. 

4.  Preventive  treatment  of  truancy  and  ir- 

regular attendance. 

a.  Conference  with  parents,  pupils,  teach- 

ers, and  principals. 

b.  Return  to  school  of  pupils  found  to  be 

absent  without  lawful  excuse. 

5.  Disciplinary  treatment  of  cases  not  satis- 

factorily dealt  with  by  "argument  and 
persuasion." 

a.  Arrest  and  place  in  school  non-attend- 

ants and  truants  found  on  the  street. 

b.  Hear  cases  summoned  on  charges  of 

habitual  truancy  and  incorrigibility. 

c.  Place  truants  and  delinquent  children 

on  probation. 

d.  Supervise  children  during  the  period 

of  probation. 

e.  Prosecute  parents  responsible  for  the 

illegal  absence  of  children. 

6.  Corrective  treatment  of  delinquent  chil- 

dren not  otherwise  dealt  with  satisfac- 
torily. 

a.  Commit  to  parental  and  truant  schools 

and  other  institutions  (with  the 
consent  of  parents)  habitual  truants 
and  incorrigible  pupils. 

b.  Prosecute  (in  the  courts)  habitual  tru- 

ants and  incorrigible  pupils. 

c.  Parole  children  committed  to  parental 

and  truant  schools. 
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Organization 
District  Superintendents 
Attendance  Officers 

City  Superintendent 
Associate  Superintendent 
District  Superintendents 


7- 


Distribution  of  Functions 
d.  Supervise  children  paroled. 
Enforcement   of   the  provisions   of  the- 
child  labor  and  newsboy  laws. 


8.  Administration  and  supervision. 


Exhibit  3 

Data  concerning  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  personnel  of  the  compul- 
sory attendance  service: 

1911  1912 

Special  Fund  Budget  Budget 

Maintenance,  Manhattan  Truant  School..  $5,360  $5,240 

Maintenance,  Brooklyn  Truant  School 8,230  8,230 

Maintenance,  New  York  Parental  School.  15,600  15,300 
General    Supplies,    Parental    and    Truant 

Schools    40,000  42,350 

Apparatus,  Machinery,  etc 3,300             

Contingencies    2,256  2,250 

Maintenance   of   Truants,    N.    Y.    Catholic 

Protectory    10,000  14,040 

Total  Special  Fund $84,746  $87,410 

1912 
Distribution 
191 1  Dis-        Based  on 
General  Fund.  tribution     ist  4  Months 

Teaching     Staff,     Parental     and     Truant 

Schools  $20,688.50      $23,826.66 

Attendance  Officers    121,500.00       125,042.45 

Total   General   Fund $142,168.50    $148,869.11 

The  personnel  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service  is  as  follows : 

I  Associate  Superintendent. 
22,  District  Superintendents. 
94  Attendance  Officers. 

19  Teachers  in  Truant  and  Parental  Schools. 
31   General  Employees,  N.  Y.  Parental  School. 
21   General  Employees,  Brooklyn  Truant  School. 
19  General  Employees,  Manhattan  Truant  School. 
The  number  of  general  employees  is  variable. 
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Scope  and  method  of  the  report 

As  originally  planned,  this  report  was  to  have  consisted  of  three 
distinct  parts:  (i)  a  description  of  organization  and  procedure;  (2)  a 
statement  of  results  showing  where,  if  at  all,  inadequacy  of  results  was 
due  to  deficiencies  of  methods,  organization,  and  procedure;  (3)  con- 
structive suggestions  for  correcting  weak  points. 

Fortunately,  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Education  makes  it  pos- 
sible in  formulating  the  report  to  emphasize  constructive  suggestions 
without  the  necessity  of  proving  that  modifications  are  needed  to  rem- 
edy existing  defects.  Therefore,  so  far  as  details  are  here  given  with 
respect  to  present  organization,  procedure,  and  results,  their  purpose 
is  primarily  to  support  and  facilitate  the  plan  for  reorganizing  the  at- 
tendance service,  which  was  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation April  24,  1912. 

In  this  connection  the  following  facts  are  significant: 

First,  that  annually  since  1908  defects  of  organization  and  procedure 
have  been  the  object  of  severe  criticism  in  the  reports  of  the  Associate 
Superintendent  in  charge  (Appendix  i). 

Second,  that,  although  these  criticisms  had  been  reiterated  with  a 
frankness  seldom  found  in  public  documents,  up  to  19 12  no  serious  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  given  to  them  or  to  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion, either  by  the  Board  of  Education  or  by  the  City  Superintendent. 

Third,  that  in  October,  191 1,  at  the  time  of  the  hearing  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  on  the  1912  budget  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  submitted  a  provisional 
report  commenting  on  the  same  defects  to  which  the  Associate  Super- 
intendent had  repeatedly  called  attention. 

Fourth,  that  the  results  of  the  present  inquiry  into  the  compulsory 
attendance  service  were  the  subject  of  numerous  conferences  with  the 
Associate  Superintendent  in  charge.  These  results  were,  in  part,  incor- 
porated in  the  specific  plan  for  reorganization  submitted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Special  Schools  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  adopted  with 
modifications  on  April  24,  1912.  This  plan,  as  finally  adopted,  provided: 
"That,  in  order  to  secure  better  results  from  the  corps  of  Attendance 
Officers,  the  following  changes  be  made : 

"i.  That  a  uniform  system  of  records  and  procedure  in  the  offices 
of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  of  the  District  Superintend- 
ents respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  be 
established. 

"2.     That  daily  reports  be  required  from  all  attendance  officers. 

"3.  That  the  printed  rules  for  the  government  of  attendance  offi- 
cers, adopted  December  15,  1908,  be  revised  and  made  more  definite  in 
conformity  with  the  changes  recommended  herein. 
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Dbpabtmknt  of  Pubuc  Education,  New  Yobk  Citt 

OBQANIZATION  CBiXt, 


Board  of  Education        ' 
(46  Members:  Appointed  by  the  Mayor] 


Cooimittee  on  Special  Schools 
[7  Members  Appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Board} 


Board  of 
Superintendents 


(City  Supt.  of  Schools 
8  Associate  Superin- 
tendents Appointed  by 
Board  of  Education] 


District  Sup't  of 
Districts  2  &  3 


Public  School  ijo 
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2  Clerks,  Full  time 
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Newsboy  Squad 
2  Attendance  Officers 


r  Attendance  Officer 
on  Special  Assignments 


New  York 
Parental  School 


Manhattan 
Truant  School 


Brooklyn 
Truant  School 


Court  Officers- 
2  Attendance  Officers 


23  District  Superintendents  of  Schools 
— Each  assigned  to  two  school  districts 


CathoUc 
Protectory 


I  Attendance  Officers 
assigned  to 
High  Schools 


Attendance 
Officers 

(85  Attendance 

Officers 
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858  Principals  of 
Elementary  Schools 

and 
Heads  of  Departments 


19  Principals 
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High  Schools 


14334  Teachers 

in 

Elementary  Schools 
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High  Schools 
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Permanent 
Census 
Board 
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4-  That  at  least  two  of  the  corps  of  attendance  officers  be  de- 
tailed to  do  work  at  large  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
compulsory  education  law. 

"5.  That  the  Committee  on  Special  Schools  be  authorized  to  make 
a  trial  of  a  plan  of  special  and  daily  supervision  of  the  attendance  offi- 
cers in  four  contiguous  districts  to  be  designated  by  the  committee,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  committee  may  prescribe." 

An  important  difference  should  be  noted  between  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  the  City  Superintendent's  report  for  191 1  (see  Appendix 
I )  and  the  more  recent  proposals  by  the  Committee  on  Special  Schools. 
The  former  proposed  to  effect  improvements  in  attendance  work  by 
transferring  the  function  to  the  Permanent  Census  Board ;  while  the  lat- 
ter proposed  definite  changes  in  methods  of  testing  the  efficiency  of 
attendance  officers  and  of  supervising  their  work.  It  is  to  the  need 
for  these  changes  in  methods  of  supervision  and  for  efficiency  tests,  that 
the  constructive  suggestions  and  illustrative  matter  here  presented  chiefly 
relate. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  published  criticisms  of  the  Associate  Super- 
intendent, so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  organization  and  administrative 
methods  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  are  the  following: 

1.  The  organization  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service  places 
undue  responsibility  upon  district  superintendents  for  administration, 
and  fails  to  provide  for  close  field  supervision. 

2.  The  force  of  attendance  officers  is  insufficient. 

3.  The  method  of  doing  work  is  grossly  defective. 

4.  The  system  of  records  and  reports  is  inadequate. 

5.  The  number  of  day  truant  schools  is  not  commensurate  with  the 
need. 

6.  The  facilities  of  the  parental  school  are  inadequate. 

7.  The  results  accomplished  have  not  been  commensurate  with  the 
expenditures. 

In  order  to  furnish  a  fact  basis  for  the  proposed  reorganization,  de- 
tailed evidence  is  here  presented  concerning  several  classes  of  defects 
which  have  been  found  to  interfere  with  the  effective  administration  of 
the  compulsory  attendance  service.  This  evidence,  supplementing  and 
reinforcing  the  general  criticisms  made  by  the  Associate  Superintendent, 
is  classified  under  the  following  headings: 

I.  Lack  of  administration  standards. 

II.  Inadequacy  of  subsidiary  records  and  reports. 

III.  Undue  variation  in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  cases. 

IV.  Delay  in  reporting. 

V.     Inadequate  basis  for  administrative  control. 
VI.     Defects  of  organization. 
VII.     Undue  empTiasis  of  police  functions. 
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To  this  evidence  concerning  defects  are  added  a  summary  of  con- 
structive suggestions  and  three  appendices : 

VIII.  Suggestions  for  the  development  of  a  broader  program. 

IX.  Suggested  reporting  forms  and  classification  of  data. 

X.  Suggestions  for  further  study. 

XL  Appendices : 

1.  The  recommendations  of  Superintendent  Maxwell 
and  of  Associate  Superintendent  Shallow  regarding  the 
compulsory  attendance  service,  as  found  in  the  published 
annual  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  for 
the  years  1907-1911. 

2.  An  abstract  of  the  chief  requirements  of  the  compul- 
sory education  law. 

3.  The  distribution  of  functions  among  the  official  agen- 
cies having  to  do  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law. 


I.    Lack  of  administrative  standards 

The  most  important  available  facts  supporting  the  official  criticism 
of  administrative  defects  are  those  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of 
district  superintendents.  These  reports  furnish  the  basis  for  the  annual 
statistical  report  of  the  associate  superintendent.  They  have  never 
been  published  separately;  nor,  so  far  as  ascertained,  have  they  been 
utilized  for  comparative  study  of  the  methods  and  procedure  of  the 
several  district  superintendents  as  a  basis  for  administrative  control 
and  standardization.  Their  sole  use,  apparently,  has  been  to  furnish 
data  for  the  unanalyzed  totals  contained  in  the  printed  report  of  the 
city  superintendent. 

Twenty-five  items  from  the  23  reports  have  been  selected,  reduced 
to  comparable  bases,  and  correlated  in  the  six  tables  that  follow.  In 
this  comparable  form  the  facts  furnish  evidence  of  extraordinary 
variation  in  practice,  which  is  completely  hidden  by  the  gross  figures  of 
the  published  report  for  1910-11. 
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Table  IV— Results  of  Probation 


iNDiriDUALS  Placed  on  Peobation 

Unbatisfactobt  Pboba- 

tioitbbs  comuittbd  to 

Tbtjamt  Schools 

Districts 

Number 

Per  Cent,  of 

Those 
Summoned 
Before 
Diatriot 
Superinten- 
dents 

Number  on 

Probation 

Reported 

[Jnsatiafactory 

Per  Cent,  on 

Probation 

Reported 

Unsatisfactory 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

31:21 

33:31 

35:33 

28,30 

4,    5 

6,    7 

19,22 

37,38 

45,46 

32,36 

8,  12 

27,29 

13,15 

16,17 

20,21 

31,34 

39,40 

10,  11 

2,    3 

14,  18 

23,24 

43,44 

41,42 

33,35 

25,26 

1,    9 

73 
29 
65 
258 
217 
52 
163 
221 
200 
176 
430 
143 
143 
151 
340 
37 
128 
182 
114 
225 
194 
193 
232 

82.0 

100.0 

187.0 

100.0 

79.2 

100.0 

100.0 

81.0 

91.0 

62.0 

90.0 

68.0 

76.0 

47.0 

86.0 

97.0 

86.0 

54.0 

100.0 

80.0 

83.0 

95.0 

100.0 

10 

0 

3 

59 

30 

2 

13 

21 

16 

44 

119 

14 

23 

24 

117 

4 

33 

18 

12 

63 

32 

37 

35 

13.6 
0.0 

4.6 

22.8 

13.8 

3.8 

8.4 

9.5 

8.0 

25.0 

27.6 

9.7 

16.0 

15.8 

34.4 

10.8 

25.7 

9.8 

10.5 

28.0 

16.4 

19.1 

15.0 

0 
2 
2 
5 
9 
1 
0 

17 
1 
3 
0 
9 
222 

24 
0 
1 

16 

15 
6 
1 
3 
4 
0 

0.0 

eeie 

8.4 

30.0 

50.0 

0.0 

80.9 

6.2 

6.8 

0.0 

64.2 

95.6 

100.0 

0.0 

25.0 

48.4 

83.3 

50.0 

1.6 

9.3 

10.8 

0.0 

City  at  large. 

4,057 

83.0 

729 

17.9 

132 

18.1 
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Table  V — Relation  of  Parents  to  Truancy 


0 
Cases  Attbibtjted  to  Parbntai.  Neglect 

Per  Cent. 

of 
'*  Truancy 
Cases  In- 
vestigated" 
Due  to 
Parental 
Neglect 

Childbeh  Whose 

Pabekts  RErUBED  TO 

Sign  Consent  fob 

Commitment 

Districts 

Truancy 
Cases 

Incorrigi- 
ble 

Non- 
attendants 

Total 

Number 

of 
Refusals 

Per  Cent. 

of 
Different 
Children 
Summoned 
Before 
District 
Superin- 
tendents 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

37:11 

42:21 

28,30 

4,    5 

6,    7 

19,22 

37,38 

45,46 

32,36 

8,  12 

27,29 

13,  15 

16,17 

20,21 

31,34 

39,40 

10,  11 

2,    3 

14,18 

23,24 

43,44 

41,42 

33,35 

25,26 

1,    9 

146 

92 

157 

81 

100 

25 

50 

55 

44 

227 

268 

263 

118 

54 

88 

177 

429 

85 

167 

118 

61 

/70 

62 

6 

0 

0 

43 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

105 

5 

16 

16 

19 

"2 
7 
4 
0 

'"2 
12 

3 

299 

27 

14 

35 

132 

23 

38 

31 

64 

29 

96 

23 

57 

40 

120 

100 

40 

51 

113 

126 

117 

27 

155 
391 
184 
138 
135 
165 
73 
93 
75 
291 
402 
364 
157 
127 
147 
297 
531 
132 
222 
231 
187 
189 
101- 

26.2 
26.1 
43.3 
15.5 
16.5 
11.4 
10.6 
10.5 

6.3 
26.3 
25.0 
23.8 
58.4 
11.3 
25.1 
50.6 
71.3 
20.0 
34.8 
32.5 
41.8 
24.2 

9.8 

31 

3 

8 

112 

23 

21 

93 

36 

182 

161 

276 

75 

38 

48 

143 

1 

6 

8 

26 

171 

130 

92 

222 

34.8 
10.3 
10.8 
43.4 
8.4 
40.3 
60.7 
13.3 
83.1 
57.5 
58.0 
35.9 
20.3 
15.0 
36.6 
2.6 
4.1 
2.4 
22.8 
21.3 
55.8 
45.5 
95.7 

City  at  large. 

2,461 

234 

1,719 

4,414 

21.4 

1,906 

39.2 
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It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  addition  to  setting  out  separately  the  data 
for  each  supervisory  attendance  district,  these  comparative  statements 
reduce  each  item  to  a  percentage  basis  in  order  to  afford  a  more  ready 
means  of  comparison.  The  percentages  have  been  calculated  by  select- 
ing a  "base"  which  seemed  to  offer  the  most  significant  point  of  refer- 
ence and  comparison  for  each  of  the  items  presented.  A  more  significant 
basis  might  doubtless  be  selected  in  some  instances  if  data  were  avail- 
able. It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  calculations  presented  in  the 
tables  will  clearly  illustrate  the  usefulness  of  such  a  method  of  exhibiting 
the  range  of  administrative  practice  and  results. 

The  following  summary  of  the  foregoing  tables  indicates  concisely 
the  wide  divergence  in  practice  among  district  superintendents : 

1.  For  every  loo  children  on  register  in  elementary 

schools,   the  number   of   cases  reported  to  at- 
tendance officers  for  investigation  varies  from         6    to         49 

2.  For  every  100  cases  reported  to  attendance  offi- 

cers for  investigation,  the  number  of  "different 

reported  cases  of  truancy"  varies  from 2    to         16 

3.  For  every   100  "different  reported  cases  of  tru- 

ancy" investigated  by  attendance  officers,  the 
number  of  such  cases  reinvestigated  varies 
from    II    to       280 

4.  For  every   100  "different  reported  cases  of  tru- 

ancy" investigated  by  attendance  officers,  the 
number  of  different  children  found  truant  five 
days  or  more  varies  from 15    to       100 

5.  For  every  100  cases  referred  by  public  schools  to 

attendance  officers  for  investigation,  the  num- 
ber of  different  children  found  truant  five  days 
or  more  varies  from  less  than i    to         10 

6.  For  every  100  different  children  found  truant  five 

days  or  more,  the  number  of  times  such  chil- 
dren were  returned  to  school  varies  from 100  to       400 

7.  For  every   100  "different  reported  cases  of  tru- 

ancy" investigated,  the  number  of  such  cases 

probably  due  to  parental  neglect,  varies  from.         5    to         71 

8.  For  every  100  different  children  found  truant  five 

days  or  more,  the  number  of  children  sum- 
moned before  the  district  superintendent  on 
the  charge  of  truancy  varies  from 14  to       167 

9.  For  every  100  children  summoned  before  the  dis- 

trict superintendent  on  the  charge  of  truancy, 
the  number  placed  on  probation  in  the  same 
school  varies  from 47  to       100 
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10.  For  every  loo  children  placed  on  probation  in  the 

same  school,  the  number  reported  satisfactory 

varies   from    48    to       155 

11.  For  every  100  different  children  brought  before 

district  superintendents  on  the  charge  of  tru- 
ancy, the  number  placed  in  different  schools 
varies    from    o   to         42 

12.  For  every   100  children  placed  on  probation   in 

different  schools,  the  number  found  satisfac- 
tory varies  from   o    to       100 

13.  For  every  100  children  placed  on  probation,  the 

number  reported  unsatisfactory  varies  from . .         o   to         34 

14.  For  every  100  children  placed  on  probation  and 

reported  unsatisfactory,  the-  number  committed 
to  the  truant  school  by  the  City  Superintend- 
ent varies   from o   to       100 

15.  For   every    100   children    summoned    before    dis- 

trict superintendents  on  the  charge  of  truancy, 
the  number  of  parents  who  refused  to  sign  con- 
sent for  commitment  varies  from 2    to         95 

16.  For  every  100  parents  who  refused  to  sign  con- 

sent   for    commitment    of    their   children,    the 

number  of  children  taken  to  court  varies  from       16    to       100 

17.  For  every  100  children  taken  to  court,  the  num- 

ber committed  by  court  varies  from o    to       100 

18.  For  every  100  cases  attributed  to  parental  neglect, 

the   number   of   parents   arraigned   before   city 

magistrates  varies  from 2    to         50 

19.  For  every  100  parents  arraigned  before  city  mag- 

istrates, the  number  fined  or  imprisoned  varies 

from    o   to         71 

20.  Of  the  total  number  of  cases  investigated  in  the 

several    districts,    the    number    per    attendance 

officer  varies  from 1-454    to    2,756 

Some  of  the  variations  shown  in  this  comparison  probably  result 
naturally  and  necessarily  from  differences  in  local  conditions.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected,  for  example,  that  the  proportion  of  registered  pupils  re- 
ferred to  attendance  officers  for  investigation  should  be  uniform 
throughout  the  greater  city.  Owing  to  the  extremely  wide  variation  in 
the  figures,  however,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  differences  in 
local  conditions  cannot  fully  account  for  the  variations  in  administra- 
tive practice. 

Is  it  credible,  for  example,  that  local  conditions  should  make  neces- 
sary in  one  district  an  average  of  almost  three  investigations  for  every 
•case  received  by  attendance  officers,  whereas  in  another  district  there 
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should  be  necessary  only  one-tenth  as  many  reinvestigations  as  there 
were  original  investigations  ?   " 

Can  it  be  normal  that  in  one  district  only  15  out  of  each  100  "re- 
ported cases  of  truancy"  should  be  found  to  be  those  of  "five-day" 
truants,  if  in  another  district  the  entire  100  are  properly  so  reported; 
or  that  there  should  be  ten  times  as  many  different  truants  in  each  100 
cases  investigated  in  one  district  as  in  another  ? 

If  it  is  good  practice  in  one  district  to  summon  only  15  out  of  each 
100  truants  before  the  superintendent  for  formal  hearings,  is  it  not 
questionable  whether  the  practice  of  making  167  such  summonses  for 
the  same  number  of  truants  in  another  district  can  be  economical  and 
effective?  If  good  results  in  one  district  are  obtained  by  placing  on  pro- 
bation all  of  the  pupils  summoned  before  the  district  superintendent, 
does  it  seem  likely  that  equally  good  results  are  to  be  obtained  in 
another  district  by  placing  only  47  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  on  pro- 
bation? 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  children  placed  on  probation  in  one  dis- 
trict and  reported  unsatisfactory  were  committed  to  truant  schools  by 
the  City  Superintendent  raises  the  question  whether  another  district,  in 
which  no  such  children  were  committed  to  truant  schools,  has  either 
something  to  learn  from  or  something  to  teach  the  first  district.  If 
98  per  cent,  of  the  parents  in  one  district  gave  their  consent  to  the  com- 
mitment of  their  children  brought  before  the  district  superintendent  on 
the  charge  of  truancy,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  local  conditions  in 
another  district  should  make  it  impossible  to  obtain  the  consent  of  more 
than  5  per  cent,  of  the  parents. 

If,  by  a  proper  preparation  and  prosecution  of  truancy  cases  in 
court,  it  is  possible  in  one  district  to  secure  the  commitment  of  all  chil- 
dren taken  to  court,  the  question  may  be  raised  whether  the  failure  in 
another  district  to  secure  the  commitment  of  any  truants  prosecuted  in 
court  is  due  primarily  to  the  indift'erence  of  the  judges,  or  to  a  difference 
in  procedure  on  the  part  of  attendance  officers. 

If  it  is  necessary  in  one  district  to  prosecute  one-half  as  many  par- 
ents as  there  were  reported  cases  of  parental  neglect,  the  question  arises 
whether  in  another  district  it  is  advisable  to  prosecute  only  2  per  cent, 
as  many  parents  as  there  were  reported  cases  of  neglect. 


n.    Inadequacy  of  subsidiary  records  and  reports 

Obviously  the  reliability  of  the  published  summary  report  is  meas- 
ured by  that  of  the  twenty-three  subsidiary  reports  of  district  super- 
intendents which  enter  into  it;  and  the  reliability  of  these  twenty-three 
reports  in  turn  depends  upon  that  of  the  subsidiary  records  and  reports 
upon  which  they  are  based.  An  analysis  of  the  entire  system  of  records 
and  reports  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
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the  annual  reports  provide  a  sound  basis  for  administrative  judgment 
or  for  independent  appraisal  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service. 

Most  important  among  the  primary  records,  upon  which  all  sumrnary 
statements  depend,  are  the  weekly  reports  of  attendance  ofificers  and  the 
original  field  records  made  by  attendance  ofificers  in  their  current  work. 
These  will  be  examined  in  turn. 


I.    Defects  in  Weekly  and  Monthly  Reports  of  Attendance  Officers 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  clarify  the  consideration  of  the  weekly  and 
monthly  reports,  the  first  part  of  the  reporting  form  is  here  reproduced. 

The  various  items  provided  for  in  this  form  are  poorly  classified 
and  loosely  related.  The  arrangement  does  not  permit  ready  examina- 
tion and  verification  of  totals.  The  captions  are  not,  in  many  cases, 
clearly  defined.  The  resultant  information  provided,  accordingly,  is  not 
uniform  or  adequate  for  administration  purposes.  The  results  of  an 
analysis  of  25  of  the  reports  actually  submitted  by  attendance  officers 
for  the  week  ended  June  5,  191 1,  well  illustrate  the  consequences  of 
employing  a  form  of  report  which,  by  the  ambiguity  of  its  captions  and 
the  incoherence  of  its  arrangement,  gives  license  to  laxity  and  uncer- 
tainty of  interpretation  and  practice. 

Item  I.    "Number  of  visits  made  during  week." 

In  fourteen  of  the  twenty-five  reports  entries  were  found  under  sub- 
head (e),  giving  the  number  of  visits  to  the  offifce  of  the  district  super- 
intendent ;  no  entries  whatever  having  been  made  here  in  the  other  eleven 
reports.  A  summary  of  this  item  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or  a  total  into 
which  such  a  summary  enters,  is  accordingly  open  to  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion. Assuming  that  one-half  of  the  94  attendance  officers  record  "vis- 
its to  district  superintendents'  offices"  under  this  heading,  the  entire 
6,961  visits  "to  other  places"  reported  for  1910-11  may  be  thus  accounted 
for.  Without  definition  the  item  is  not  intelligible  as  a  measure  of  serv- 
ice rendered. 

Item  2.  "Number  of  cases  received  from  following,  places  during 
the  week." 

The  arrangement  makes  it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  "school 
number"  and  the  "number  of  cases"  received;  and  the  lack  of  columnar 
form  prevents  ready  addition  and  checking  of  figures.  Two  of  the  re- 
ports interpret  the  "total"  of  the  last  line  in  this  item  to  include  only 
the  cases  received  from  the  district  superintendent's  office,  the  board 
of  health,  and  "others" — the  details  on  the  same  line  with  "totals." 
Two  other  reports  have  no  entry  in  this  space. 

In  thirteen  of  the  reports  headings  for  parochial  schools  were  in- 
serted by  the  attendance  officers,  and  the  number  of  cases  from  such 


n.     DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION 
THE   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

191- •    ■ 

Borough  of School  District 

WILLIAM   H.   MAXWELL, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Dear  Sir: 

The  following  is  a  true  and  correct  report  of  my  work  for  the  week  ending 

at  5  p.m.  Saturday 

'  a.     To  homes       -       -       -     

b.  To  schools      -       -       -     

c.  To  stores  and  factories      

d.  To  courts       -       -       -     

.e.     To  


I.     No.  of  visits  made  during  week 


Total     

2.  No.  of  cases  received  from  following  places  during  the  week: 

Day  School  No E.  S.  No (i) 

No.  of  cases No.  cases 

Day  School  No E.  S.  No 

No.  of  cases No.  cases 

D.  S.  Office.  C.  S.  Office.  B'd  of  Health  Others. 

Cases Total 

3.  Total  number  cases  investigated  this  week 

4.  Results  of  investigations: 

(a)  Illegally  kept  at  home  by  parents Ret'd  by  me Total 

(b)  Returned  by  me,  temporary  legitimate  absence    -  -  -         -  -  

(personal  illness,  temp,  necessity,  illness  in  family) 

(c)  Extreme  poverty ;  not  closed Returned Total 

(d)  No.  physically  unable  to  attend         -  -         -         -  -         -  -  

(e)  No.  mentally  disqualified  to  attend   -  -         -  -         -         -  -  

(f )  Found  to  be  truants Boys Girls Total 

(g)  Taught  at  home In  Private  Sch Total 

(h)  "Moved" "Not  found"- Total 

(i)  Children  under  seven  years       -         -         -  -         -         -         -         -  

(j)  Children  over  16  years  of  age    -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  

(k)  Moved  from  City    -         -         -  -         -         -         -         -         -         -  

(1)  Working  witht  E.  C Without  E.  C Total 

(m)  Total  cases  investigated  by  me  and  reported  to  schools  and  offices  this  week 

r  referred  this  week I 

(n)    Pending  cases         -I  r  

[referred  previously J 

5.  (a)     No.  of  children  found  employed  contrary  to 

Law  (Dept.  of  Labor  took  no  part  in  these) 

(a)  In  street  trades  (newsboys  and  peddlers)    

(b)  In  factories      -  -         -  -         -  

(c)  Mercantile  establishments  -         -  

(d)  In  other  trades  -  -  -  -  

(e)  At  home  -         -         -  -  -  

(b)  Total  number  of  these  placed  in  school  by  me  this  week       -  -         -  

In  following  schools 

No.  cases Total 

(c)  No.  of  these  pending         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  

(d)  No.  of  these,  including  previously  reported  cases,  taken  to  court  this  week       

6.  (a)     No.  of  non-attendants  and  truants  found  by  me  on  Street  and  placed  in  following  schools  this  week* 

(b)  Schools 

Cases Total 

N.  A.       T.  N.  A.         T.  N.  A.         T.  N.  A.         T.  N.  A.  T. 

(Vouchers  attached) 

(c)  Total  number  of  children  summoned  to  court  this  week        -         -         -  

(d)  No.  of  children  committed  by  court  this  week  on  my  complaint: 

To  Institutions To  Truant  Schools Total 

(e)  No.  committed  by  City  Supt.  this  week  on  my  complaint      -         -         -  

7.  No.  of  cases  not  settled  to  date         -         -         -         -         -         -         -         -  

8.  No.  of  children  summoned  before  Dist.  Supt.  this  week       -         -         -         -  

9.  Times  lost  by  absence  from  duty  this  month days hours .  f 

•A  non-attendant  is  a  child  of  school  age,  not  enrolled  in  any  school^.  N.  A^Non-attendant. 

tReported  only  at  end  of  month.  "  T.     Traant. 

IE.  C. — Employment  Certificate.  .    .  ■      ,      ..  ,  , 

(i)  Results  of  investigations  of  Evening  School  cases  must  be  recorded  m  Annual  Report,  statistics  to  be  kept  weekly. 

Names  and  addressss  of  those  reported  "moved"  and  "not  moved"  and  "not  found"  must  be  written  on  second  page,  here. 
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schools  entered  in  detail.  Ten  others  include  cases  from  parochial  schools 
m  the  total,  but  make  no  detail  entries,  appropriate  space  for  parochial 
school  cases  not  being  provided. 

Item  3.    "Total  number  of  cases  investigated  this  week." 

Only  23  of  the  25  reports  contain  entries  under  this  heading,  though 
the  other  two  have  entries  under  "results  of  investigations."  The  en- 
tries in  14  of  the  reports  agree  exactly  with  the  total  under  Item  2.  Six 
gave  a  larger  number  of  cases  investigated  than  were  referred,  and 
two  a  smaller  number.  One  of  these  includes  the  "pending  cases  re- 
ferred this  week"  in  the  total  of  cases  investigated.  One  report  inter- 
prets the  item  to  include  only  "cases  investigated  ?ind  reported  to  schools 
and  offices  this  week."         , 

Item  4.     "Results  of  investigation." 

(a)  "Illegally  kept  at  home  by  parents 

Ret'd  by  me Total " 

Eight  of  the  reports  have  no  entries  under  this  subheading.  Three 
have  entries  for  children  kept  at  home.  Eleven  reports  have  the  same 
number  in  each  of  the  three  spaces.  In  two  reports  the  entries  in  the 
space  for  "total"  are  the  sum  of  the  number  of  children  kept  at  home 
and  the  number  returned ;  a  combination  which  is  obviously  without  any 
meaning.  In  one  report  an  attendance  officer  who  had  found  three 
children  kept  at  home  and  had  returned  two  of  them,  cautiously  makes, 
in  the  space  for  "total,"  the  non-committal  entry  3-2.  It  is  clear, that  a 
monthly  or  annual  summary  of  this  item  is  not  open  to  accurate  or  in- 
telligible interpretation. 

(b)  "Returned  by  me,  temporary  legitimate  absence." 
Although  no  provision  is  made  for  a  record  of  cases  of  temporary 

legitimate  absence  that  are  not  returned  by  attendance  officers,  the 
number  of  cases  under  this  heading  exceeds  that  of  any  other  group  un- 
der "results  of  investigations."  This  fact  raises  a  question  as  to  whether 
an  unduly  large  proportion  of  attendance  officers'  time  is  given  to  in- 
vestigations which  might  be  disposed  of  by  a  more  effective  method  of 
preliminary  inquiry  by  principals,  teachers,  and  visiting  teachers. 

(c)  "Extreme  poverty;  not  closed Ret'd Total.  .  .  . . " 

In  one  of  the  reports  the  same  number  is  given  in  each  of  the  three 

spaces,  although  it  seems  obvious  that  the  total  should  include  the  other 

two  entries. 

(f)     "Found  to  be  truants Boys Girls Total " 

The  space  immediately  following  "truants"  is  superfluous.     In  three 

of  the  reports  entries  are  made  in  this  space  identical  with  the  total. 

(h)     "Moved Not   found Total " 

There  is  uncertainty  here  as  to  whether  the  cases  "not  found"  are  to 
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be  included  in  the  cases  reported  "moved"  or  not.  Four  of  the  reports 
have  entries  under  "not  found"  with  none  under  "moved";  four  have 
entries  under  "moved"  with  none  under  "not  found";  five  add  the 
"moved"  and  "not  found"  cases  to  produce  the  total ;  one  gives  the  same 
number  under  each  of  the  three  headings,  and  one  gives  the  total  only, 
without  other  entries.     The  remaining  ten  reports  have  no  entries. 

(i)  "Working  with  employment  certificates Without  employ- 
ment certificates Total " 

There  is  great  confusion  as  to  the  relation  of  the  cases  included  under 
this  heading  to  those  subsequently  reported  as  "found  employed  contrary 
to  law"  (sa).  Eighteen  of  the  reports  enter  under  "total"  the  number 
of  children  working  with  certificates,  evidently  assuming  that  those  work- 
ing without  certificates  are  accounted  for  under  the  heading  "employed 
contrary  to  law"  (sa).  One  report  gives  under  "total"  the  sum  of  those 
working  with  and  without  employment  certificates.  Conclusions  based 
upon  such  data  have  questionable  value  as  indices  of  actual  conditions 
among  employed  children. 

(m)  "Total  cases  investigated  by  me  and  reported  to  schools  and 
officers  this  week." 

In  only  14  of  the  25  reports  do  the  entries  under  this  heading  rep- 
resent the  sum  of  the  preceding  twelve  items  (a-1)  under  "results  of  in- 
vestigations." Nineteen  of  the  reports  give  the  same  number  here  as 
under  "total  number  of  cases  investigated  this  week";  two  make  their 
entries  agree  with  the  "total  number  received  from  all  sources" ;  and 
two  give  a  number  less  than  the  "number  received"  (Item  2)  and 
greater  than  the  "number  investigated"  (Item  3). 

(n)  "Pending  cases;  referred  this  week.  .  .  .Referred  formerly.  ..." 

Two  reports  give  the  same  number  of  "pending  cases  referred  this 
week"  as  were  "reported  to  schools  and  officers."  There  is  no  agree- 
ment as  to  whether,  among  pending  cases,  are  to  be  included :  ( i )  chil- 
dren found  employed  contrary  to  law,  but  not  returned  to  school;  (2) 
cases  of  extreme  poverty,  not  closed;  (3)  children  moved  and  not  found; 
(4)  children  reported  as  working  without  employment  certificates;  (5) 
cases  not  settled  to  date  (Item  7)  ;  and  (6)  children  summoned  before 
district  superintendents  for  hearings  and  not  finally  disposed  of. 

Item  5  (a).  "Number  of  children  found  employed  contrary  to  law 
{Department  of  Labor  took  no  part  in  these)." 

The  relation  of  the  entries  under  this  heading  to  those  under  4  (b) — 
"working  without  employment  certificates" — is  uncertain.  Several  dis- 
trict superintendents  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  cases  under  5  (a) 
included  those  under  4  (b),  but  no  way  could  be  devised  for  verifying 
this  opinion  from  the  records.  In  three  of  the  25  reports  there  were 
entries  under  4  (b)  without  entries  under  5  (a).  One  obvious  reason 
for  this  confusion  is  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  its  typographical  appear- 
ance the  heading  of  the  item  has  the  form  of  a  sub-head. 
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Item  6  (a).  "Number  of  non-attendants  and  truants  found  by  me 
on  street  and  placed  in  the  following  schools  this  week." 

This  heading  is  interpreted  in  two  distinct  ways  in  the  25  reports. 
In  fourteen,  the  entries  indicate  that  all  truants  "found  on  the  street" 
as  well  as  those  "placed  in  schools"  and  previously  entered  under  4  (f) 
are  included.  Only  six  of  the  reports  interpret  the  heading  to  include 
street  cases  only,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  cases  are  reported  under  4 
(f)  but  not  under  6  (a). 

Evidently  no  completely  valid  conclusions  as  to  conditions  found  and 
service  rendered  can  be  derived  from  the  returns  under  a  caption  sub- 
ject to  such  uncertain  interpretation. 

6  (c).     "Total  number  of  children  summoned  to  court  this  week." 

6  (d).  "Number  children  committed  to  court  this  week  on  my" 
complaint." 

6  (e).  "Number  committed  by  City  Superintendent  this  week  on 
my  complaint." 

Placing  these  three  subheads  under  Item  6  is  misleading,  as  they 
evidently  are  not  intended  to  refer  exclusively  to  "children  found  em- 
ployed contrary  to  law." 

Item  7.     "Number  of  cases  not  settled  to  date." 

Five  reports  enter  here  the  number  of  all  cases  pending — the  same 
figure  as  4  (n)  ;  two  give  the  "pending  cases  referred  this  week" ; 
four  give  figures  that  bear  no  apparent  relation  to  the  "pending  cases" 
under  4  (n)  ;  and  14  contain  no  entry  whatever. 

Obviously  the  caption  needs  definition  and,  as  it  stands,  furnishes  no- 
reliable  basis  for  control. 

On  the  second  and  third  pages  of  the  report-form  are  ruled  spaces, 
in  columnar  form,  for  records  of  individual  cases  of  (i)  "children  ille- 
gally absent  from  school";  (2)  "arraignment  of  parents  and  others- 
(adults)  in  court  for  violation  of  compulsory  education  law";  (3)  "ar- 
raignment of  children  in  court";  (4)  "time  spent  in  court";  and  "(5) 
"disbursements,  carfares,  etc." 

Under  the  first  general  heading  it  is  presumably  intended  that  the 
facts  concerning  all  children  illegally  absent  should  be  entered.  Appar- 
ently the  practice  is  to  enter  the  facts  for  non-attendants  and  truants 
only;  for,  of  seventeen  reports  in  which  entries  are  made  on  the  first 
page' under  "illegally  kept  at  home"  (4a),  none  give  the  data  called 
for  in  the  columns  on  the  second  page. 

The  lack  of  uniformity  in  reporting  the  data  called  for  in  this  part 
of  the  form  may  be  shown  by  a  summary  of  the  entries  for  17  cases 
contained  in  the  25  reports  examined.  The  column  headings  are  given 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  under  "children  illegally  absent  from, 
school" : 
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Column  Headings          Entries  Column  Headings          Entries 

1  Date II  9  Name  of  employer 

2  Name  of  child 17  10  Nationality   6 

3  Age   16  II   No 9 

4  Where  from  13  12  Charge   6 

5  Name  of  parent  or  guar-  1 3  Non-attendant   4 

dian  16  14  Truant   11 

6  Residence    15  15  Absentee 

7  Employment  of  child 16  Case  closed 10 

8  Place  of  employment 17  Remarks    14 

The  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  attendance  offi- 
cers adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  require  that  these  officers  "shall 
make  their  regular  reports  in  triplicate,  by  the  use  of  an  indelible  pencil 
and  carbon  sheets,  on  Saturday  of  each  week  to  their  superintendents, 
who  may  call  for  vouchers  and  other  memoranda  by  which  to  verify 
the  reports.  The  duplicate  reports,  when  approved,  with  date,  by  the 
District  Superintendents,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Associate  Superin- 
tendent in  charge.  The  triplicate  report  shall  be  kept  by  the  officer,  to 
be  used  in  lieu  of  a  record  book.  To  the  weekly  report  shall  be  attached 
a  list  of  all  pupils  reported  absent  from  school  on  account  of  neglect  of 
parents  or  because  of  poverty,  and  of  all  pupils  not  found ;  also  a  weekly 
record  of  the  attendance  and  conduct  of  all  paroled  truants  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  The  lists  shall  be  arranged  by  schools,  and  shall  show 
name,  age,  grade,  and  last  residence." 

In  practice  the  weekly  and  monthly  reports  of  attendance  officers 
are  rendered  on  the  printed  form  of  four  pages,  the  first  page  of  which 
was  reproduced  on  page  684.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  form  does 
not  lend  itself  to  use  as  required  in  the  regulations.  On  account  of 
typographical  make-up,  the  entries  cannot  be  made  in  triplicate  by  the 
use  of  carbon  sheets.  In  practice  two  copies  of  the  report  are  prepared 
independently,  one  copy  being  sent  to  the  office  of  the  Associate  Super- 
intendent, the  pther  retained  in  the  office  of  the  District  Superintendent. 

2.    Defects  in  Original  Field  Records  of  Attendance  Officers 

In  reply  to  specific  questions  submitted,  twenty  of  the  twenty-three 
district  superintendents  furnished  a  detailed  description  of  the  original 
records  maintained  by  attendance  officers  of  each  case  investigated.  The 
replies  indicate  no  uniformity  in  requirements  as  to  the  method  of 
recording  and  filing  information  regarding  individual  cases  investigated. 
The  items  recorded  are  determined  by  the  character  of  the  forms  used, 
which,  as  will  be  shown  later,  vary  greatly. 

The  record  form  in  most  general  use  is  the  officers'  note  book,  pro- 
viding for  the  entry,  in  chronological  order  in  each  case,  of  date;  num- 
ber; name;  age;  place;  parent;  nation;  residence  change;  remarks. 
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Besides  this,  in  about  one-half  of  the  districts,  officers  make  records 
on  the  cards  subsequently  described  (page  694),  which  are  used  by  prin- 
cipals in  referring  cases  for  investigation.  Furthermore,  entries  are 
made  in  the  "truant  book"  previously  described,  which  is  maintained  in 
most  districts.  The  entries  are  made  in  some  cases  by  attendance  offi- 
cers in  their  own  handwriting;  in  other  cases  by  the  principals'  clerks. 

The  forms  prescribed  for  weekly  reports  of  attendance  officers  call 
for  further  repetition  of  entries  in  the  cases  of  children  found  to  be 
illegally  absent  from  school  and  of  children  arraigned  in  court;  and  in 
cases  of  children  found  to  be  truant  five  days  or  more  during  one  school 
term,  the  regulations  for  the  government  of  attendance  officers  reqviire 
that  "a  card  list  in  duplicate"  shall  be  prepared  in  January  and  June  of 
each  year. 

It  will  thus  appear  that  three  complete  records  of  every  case  investi- 
gated are,  according  to  the  regulations,  to  be  maintained;  a  fourth  rec- 
ord, in  duplicate,  in  the  weekly  reports  for  all  children  illegally  absent 
from  school;  and  a  fifth  record,  also  in  duplicate,  in  cases  of  five-day 
truants.  , 

With  all  of  this  multiplication  of  records,  no  provision  is  made,  so 
far  as  ascertained,  in  any  of  the  districts  for  "alphabetical  lists  of  all 
cases,  so  arranged  as  to  permit  of  cumulative  data  under  each  name,"  as 
required  by  Section  5  of  the  regulations  governing  attendance  officers. 

So  far  as  such  cumulative  records  are  lacking,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  attendance  officers  and  district  superintendents  tO'  deal  with 
individual  children  in  the  light  of  past  experience,  except  as  the  unaided 
memory  or  the  oral  statements  of  teachers,  principals,  or  the  children 
themselves  may  furnish  the  necessary  information. 

A  "report  on  truants  paroled  from  truant  schools  and  institutions" 
is  also  provided  for  on  the  back  of  the  weekly  report  form.  Spaces 
are  provided  for  a  report  on  the  attendance  and  conduct  of  paroled 
truants;  specific  requirement  being  made,  in  a  printed  note,  that  "in- 
quiries must  be  made  by  the  officers  in  person,  at  least  once  each  week, 
at  the  school  where  paroled  child  attends,  and  date  of  inquiry  recorded 
in  last  column."  The  question  is  here  raised  whether  there  is  any  real 
advantage  in  this  prescribed  method  of  direct  inquiry  at  the  school  which 
could  not  be  as  well  provided  by  a  weekly  report  on  each  paroled  truant 
mailed  by  the  school  principal  to  the  attendance  officer,  with  a  request 
that  the  officer  call  at  the  school  in  cases  where  special  discipline  is  con- 
sidered necessary. 

The  form  of  the  weekly  report  requires  that  the  "date"  be  entered  by 
the  Attendance  Officer  at  three  different  places ;  the  "school  district"  at 
two  places;  and  the  "name  of  the  attendance  officer"  at  two  places. 
The  form  is  designed  to  be  filed  in  document  cases  that  require  folding, 
rather  than  in  cases  for  the  more  convenient  and  economical  system  of 
flat  filing.  The  thickness  of  the  paper  used  makes  demands  for  an 
unnecessarily  large  amount  of  filing  space. 
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3.    Defects  in  Time  and  Service  Records 

The  daily  statement  of  time  employed  and  service  rendered  by  at- 
tendance officers,  provided  for  on  the  back  of  the  weekly  report  form,  is 
inadequate  to  serve  the  purposes  of  administrative  control  for  which  it 
is  apparently  designed.  The  record  of  time  employed  calls  merely  for 
the  time  of  beginning  and  of  closing  each  day's  work ;  no  record  whatever 
being  required  of  unemployed  time  within  these  limits.  No  basis  is  fur- 
nished in  such  a  record  for  judgment  as  to  the  distribution  of  an  offi- 
cer's time  among  the  various  types  of  service — visits  to  homes  and 
schools,  travel,  street  work,  and  unemployed  time. 

The  daily  service  record  is  likewise  too  general  to  be  of  great  value 
in  supervision,  the  only  details  called  for  being  "number  of  visits  made," 
"number  of  cases  closed,"  "number  of  truants  returned  to  school,"  and 
"number  of  non-attendants  placed  in  school." 


III.    Lack  of  Uniformity  in  Procedure  and  in  Presentation  of 

Results 

In  the  foregoing  discussion  it  has  been  shown  that  the  weekly,  month- 
ly, and  annual  reports  prepared  by  the  various  officers,  by  reason  of  their 
incompleteness,  inaccuracy,  and  lack  of  uniformity,  fail  to  provide  an 
adequate  basis  for  judgment  concerning  the  methods  employed  and  re- 
sults accomplished  in  the  service.  Without  reliable  and  complete  infor- 
mation as  a  guide  to  practice,  it  is  only  natural  to  expect  that  the  methods 
and  procedure  in  current  work  will  vary  as  widely  as  the  opinions,  in- 
terests, and  efficiency  of  the  personnel  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
service. 

The  results  of  the  present  inquiry  fully  confirm  this  natural  expecta- 
tion. The  investigation  shows  that  few  specific"  problems  of  administra- 
tion are  met  in  a  uniform  way  by  district  superintendents.  In  such 
matters  as  the  supervision  of  attendance  officers,  the  prevention  of  tru- 
ancy and  irregular  attendance,  conduct  of  hearings,  placing  of  pupils  on 
probation  in  the  same  or  different  schools,  enlisting  the  support  of  teach- 
ers, principals  and  charitable  societies,  supervision  of  pupils  placed  on 
probation,  recommendation  for  commitment,  prosecution  of  parents  and 
children,  and  interpretation  of  the  official  regulations,  each  district  su- 
perintendent is  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own  limited  experience,  and  to 
such  suggestion  as  he  may  receive  incidentally  from  professional  col- 
leagues. 

Investigation  and  Treatment  of  Cases 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  there  is  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement among  district  superintendents,  as  to  methods  prescribed 
for  the  ordinary  current  handling  of  cases  of  irregular  attendance,  tru- 
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ancy  and  other. forms  of  delinquency,  the  23  district  superintendents 
■\vere  requested  to  make  statements  in  answer  to  a  series  of  questions 
Submitted  to  them. 

Twenty  of  the  district  superintendents  submitted  repHes  which  have 
been  digested  and  summarized  as  a  statement  of  prescribed  practice. 
On  certain  points  involved  supplementary  data  have  been  obtained  from 
the  records  of  attendance  officers  and  district  superintendents,  to  serve 
as  a  test  of  the  extent  to  which  prescribed  practice  is  actually  followed. 

Much  of  the  matter  included  under  this  heading  might  appropriately 
have  been  included  in  the  preceding  discussion  of  subsidiary  records  and 
reports.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to  bring  together  at  one  point  all  the 
material  having  to  do  with  the  procedure  of  principals  and  attendance 
officers  in  the  actual  work  of  investigation  and  treatment  of  cases. 

Summaries,  with  supplementary  data,  are  here  presented,  under  the 
successive  headings  contained  in  the  questionnaire : 

I.  Preliminary  investigation  by  principals. 

Question. — What  specific  instructions  have  principals  regarding  the 
investigation  of  cause  of  absence  before  referring  a  case  to  attendance 
officers? 

Instructions  to  Principals  Number  of  Districts 

Careful  investigation  of  every  case i 

Inquiry  among  pupils,  brothers,  and  sisters. 4 

Inquiry  in  school  assembly i 

Regular  teacher  to  make  visits 4 

Visiting  teacher  to  make  investigation i 

Communication  to  parent  by  messenger  or  letter . .  3 
Letter  with  stamped  envelope  to  be  used  when  ad- 
visable            I 

Refer  cases  to  medical  inspector i 

Notify    attendance    officers    at    once    in    cases    of 

strongly  suspected  truancy 2 

(In  a  few  cases  principals  are  said  to  employ 
"truant  squads"  composed  of  older  boys,  to  locate 
pupils  suspected  of  truancy.) 

It  is  immediately  apparent  from  these  replies  that  there  are  no  gen- 
eral, clearly  defined  standards  of  procedure  for  conducting  preliminary 
investigations.  The  use  of  two  post-card  forms,  however,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  general.  The  first  of  these,  the  "absence  card,"  requests  the 
parent  to  give  the  cause  of  absence  and  return  the  card ;  no  return  card, 
however,  being  supplied.  The  second  or  "law"  card  contains  an  extract 
from  the  compulsory  education  law;  notifies  the  parent  that  his  child  is 
not  attending  school  as  the  law  requires;  and  requests  that  the  matter 
receive  immediate  attention.     There  is  little  agreement  among  the  su- 
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perintendents  in  the  method  of  using  these  cards,  as  a  summary  of  the 
replies  shows : 

Days  Elapsing  Before  Cards  Are  Sent.  No.  of  Districts. 

First  day    3 

Second  day   2 

Third  day   2 

No  regular  time 13 

Number  of  Cards  Sent 

One  card   4 

Two  cards  5 

Three  cards  5 

Not  stated  6 

In  case  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  absence  is  received  from  the 
parent  in  response  to  these  cards  of  inquiry,  the  case  is  referred  to  an 
attendance  officer  for  investigation.  The  following  tabulation  of  1,315 
cases,  chosen  at  random  from  the  reports  of  six  attendance  officers, 
shows  the  variation  in  the  period  of  absence  which  is  allowed  to  accumu- 
late before  cases  are  so  referred. 


Table  VII — ^Length  of  Absence  Before  Cases  Were  Referred  to 
I  Attendance  Officers 


(Analys 

s  of  I 

315  Original  Entries) 
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2-3 
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76 

14 

16 

8 

59. 

27. 

5. 

5. 

2.9 

10-11 
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219 
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62 

18 

21 

7 

50. 

28. 

8. 

9. 

3.2 

1-9 

C 

206 

59 

68 

28 

40 

11 

28. 

33. 

13. 

19. 

5.3 

6-7 

A 

270 

35 

52 

31 

105 

47 

12. 

19. 

11. 

38. 

17.4 

4-5 

J 

114 

18 

23 

19 

50 

4 

15. 

20. 

16. 

43. 

3.5 

31-34 

B 

226 

88 

45 

12 

44 

37 

38. 

19. 

5. 

18. 

16.4 

Total 

1,315 

477 

326 

122 

276 

114 

36. 

24. 

9. 

20. 

8.6 

Besides  the  fact  of  very  wide  variation  in  practice  shown  in  this 
table,  it  will  be  noted  that  in  114  (8.6  per  cent.)  of  the  cases  there 
were  no  data  available  by  which  the  length  of  absence  at  the  time  of 
reference  could  be  determined. 
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Of  the  1,315  cases  included  in  the  foregoing  table,  395  were  reported 
by  attendance  officers  as  having  been  absent  without  lawful  excuse. 
As  these  are  presumably  the  more  serious  and  difficult  cases,  they  have 
been  tabulated  separately,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  periods  of 
absence  that  were  allowed  to  accumulate  before  the  cases  were  referred 
to  attendance  officers  for  investigation. 


Table  Vin — ^Length  of  Absence  Before  Cases  Were  Referred  to 
Attendance  Officers 

(Analysis  of  395  Cases  of  Absence  Without  Lawful  Excuse) 
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5.8 
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4.4 
5.8 
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leii 

Total 

395 

197 

83 

31 

65 

19 

49. 

21. 

7.8 

16.4 

4.8 

It  will  be  noted  in  this  table  that  in  about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
a  period  of  absence  exceeding  ten  days  was  allowed  to  accumulate  before 
the  cases  were  referred  to  attendance  officers,  and  that  in  about  five 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  no  record  appears  of  the  length  of  absence  at  the 
time  the  cases  were  referred.  As  in  the  preceding  table,  the  wide  varia- 
tion among  these  six  attendance  officers  is  a  matter  for  serious  consid- 
eration. 


2.    Information  given  by  principals  in  referring  cases. 

Question. — What  information  is  a  principal  required  to  give  in  re- 
ferring a  case  to  an  attendance  officer? 

A  certain  measure  of  uniformity  is  given  to  this  requirement  by  rea- 
son of  the  fact  that  one  of  three  blank  forms  is  almost  invariably  used. 
Very  generally,  in  boroughs  other  than  Brooklyn,  a  form  is  in  use  which 
requires  the  principal  to  enter  on  a  separate  card  for  each  case  the  name, 
age,  grade,  street  number  and  Uoor,  date,  and  school  number,  with  spaces 
for  "card  number"  and  "remarks."  In  the  central  part  of  this  card  form 
are  four  blank  lines  for  the  officer's  report  with  date  and  signature.    At 
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the  bottom  are  spaces  for  date  of  pupil's  return  and  the  principal's  signa- 
ture. 

This  card  is  approximately  3  by  5  inches  in  size,  but  is  cut  slightly 
larger  than  the  standard  filing  card  of  similar  dimensions.  Consequently 
it  cannot  readily  be  filed  in  standard  filing  cases,  and  is  a  source  of  con- 
-stant  annoyance.  The  card  is  of  unnecessarily  heavy  weight,  which 
makes  requirement  for  a  larger  amount  of  filing  space  than  would  be 
required  by  lighter  stock.  No  provision  is  made  for  the  use  of  a  code  of 
abbreviated  symbols  or  check  marks  in  making  the  entries.  The  re- 
quired data  must,  therefore,  be  written  out  in  full,  with  resulting  loss 
of  time  in  clerical  labor..  The  small  space  allowed  for  the  attendance 
officer's  report,  furthermore,  encourages  fragmentary  and  unintelligible 
entries,  such  as  "will  return,"  "not  there,"  unavoidable  reasons,"  "de- 
tained at  home,"  etc. 

In  one  superintendent's  districts  (6  and  7)  in  Manhattan,  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  form  has  been  introduced  by  the  district  superintendent 
which  permits  principals  to  make  duplicate  records  at  one  writing  by 
the  carbon  process.  This  form  calls  for  "dates  of  absence"  instead  of 
"number  of  days  absent,"  as  on  the  regular  form  furnished  by  the  cen- 
tral office.  No  provision,  however,  is  made  for  the  signature  either  of 
the  principal  or  of  the  attendance  officer,  an  omission  which  leaves  the 
way  open  to  careless  and  confusing  practice.  The  carbon  duplicate  in 
this  district  is  retained  by  the  principal  as  a  controlling  record,  the  orig- 
inal being  to  the  attendance  officer  as  a  notification. 

Somewhat  generally  in  Brooklyn  districts  there  is  in  use  a  forfn 
printed  on  postal  cards  providing  for  ten  cases  on  each  card  with  entries 
in  columns  headed,  name  of  child;  age;  name  of  parent  or  gnardian; 
residence;  number  of  days  absent.  Space  are  provided  for  entering 
absence  or  previous  record,  or  for  entries  by  the  attendance  officers  of 
date,  the  principal's  signature,  and  the  school  number.  The  'spaces  on 
the  form  are  so  small  that  the  names  and  residences  are  either  cramped 
or  incomplete.  There  is  no  provision  for  information  as  to  causes  of 
absence  or  of  the  results  of  investigation. 

All  of  these  forms  limit  the  information  furnished  by  principals  to 
the  most  obvious  and  superficial  facts  regarding  each  child.  Nothing, 
for  example,  is  contemplated  in  the  forms  as  to  the  scholarship,  conduct, 
general  attitude,  previous  record  for  attendance,  and  other  conditions 
surrounding  each  case  which  might  furnish  attendance  officers  with 
the  clews  necessary  to  the  intelligent  understanding  and  treatment  of  the 
children.  In  several  cases,  where  apparently  the  regular  farms  were  not 
available,  it  was  found  that  slips  of  paper  and  blank  cards  had  been 
used  in  large  number  by  principals,  and  a  part  of  even  the  meager  in- 
formation called  for  by  the  printed  forms  was  lacking. 
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3.  Record  maintained  by  principals  concerning  cases  referred. 

Question. — What  record  is  a  principal  required  to  keep  in  his  own 
office  regarding  each  case  referred  f 

"Elementary  school  record  number  4/'  otherwise  known  as  the 
^  truant  book"  or  "day  book,"  is  in  general  use  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  in  conformity  with  Section  3  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
which  requires  that  "the  principal  of  every  school  shall  keep  a  record, 
in  a  register  provided  for  th^t  purpose,  of  all  children  of  school  age 
who  have  been  reported  to  the  attendance  officer,  together  with  an  ac- 
curate record  of  the  disposition  of  each." 

This  record  rec|uires  the  duplication  of  essentially  the  same  entries 
that  are  made  on  the  cards  sent  to  attendance  officers,  and  of  the  re- 
ports made  by  Attendance  Officers  upon  the  results  of  investigations. 
This  unnecessary  repetition  of  records  is  carried  still  further  in  the  rec- 
ords that  attendance  officers  are  required  to  keep  in  their  "note  books" 
and  in  special  files  of  card  forms  for  certain  types  of  cases. 

4.  Methods  employed  in  referring  cases  for  investigation. 

Question. —  Which  of  the  following  methods  are  follozved  by  prin- 
cipals in  referring  cases  for  investigation? 

(la)  Written  notice. 

(lb)  Oral  notice. 

(2a)  Notice  by  mail. 

(2b)  Notice  by  direct  interview. 

(3a)  Direct  to  attendance  officers. 

(3b)  Direct  to  district  superintendent. 

Six  dififerent  combinations  are  reported  in  the  replies..  Five  use 
written  notice  by  mail  to  the  attendance  officer;  4  use  oral  and  written 
notice  to  the  attendance  officer;  2  use  written  notice  direct  to  the  dis- 
trict superintendent;  i  uses  oral  and  written  notice  to  the  district  su- 
perintendent; 2  use  written  notice  to  both  district  superintendent  and 
attendance  officer;  6  use  both  oral  and  written  notice  to  either  attend- 
ance officer  or  District  Superintendent. 

5.  Times  at  which  cases  may  be  referred. 

Question. — Are  special  times  designated  at  which  principals  are  to 
refer  cases  for  investigation? 

Here  again  there  are  marked  differences  in  practice.  Four  refer 
cases  weekly;  4  refer  cases  weekly  or  oftener;  2  refer  cases  bi-weekly; 
2  refer  cases  bi-weekly  and  urgent  cases  oftener;  2  refer  cases  at  the 
regular  visit  of  the  attendance  officer  to  the  school,  and  urgent  cases 
oftener ;  6  refer  cases  at  no  special  time. 
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6.  Means  for  informing  principals  as  to  the  results  of  investigations. 

Question. — By  what  means  is  a  principal  informed  concerning  the 
results  of  each  investigation? 

The  means  employed  are  reported  as  follows  by  the  district  super- 
intendents :  Five  districts  use  written  reports  on  cards ;  3  districts  use 
written  reports;  2  districts  use  reports  in  the  record  book  (one  of  these 
requires  entries  to  be  in  officer's  own  handwriting) ;  2  districts  use  writ- 
ten report  and  oral  statement;  4  districts  use  "reports,"  not  designating 
the  kind;  i  district  uses  alternative  methods,  as  follows:  Pupil  brings 
card  from  attendance  officer;  written  report  on  list  returned  by  mail; 
list  presented  personally  by  officers;  oral  report  by  officers  to  principal. 

7.  Method  of  reporting  the  return  of  truants  and  absentees. 

Question. — Hoiv  does  a  principal  report  upon  a  truant  or  absentee 
returned  to  school? 

The  twenty  replies  show  the  following  variations  among  the  dis- 
tricts :  Ten  use  written  reports  on  cards ;  3  use  Avritten  reports  on  cards 
or  oral  report;  i  uses  written  reports  on  cards  and  an  entry  in  book; 
I  uses  oral  and  written  reports;  2  use  "reports  to  attendance  officer"; 
I  requires  the  attendance  officer  to  examine  the  truant  book ;  i  reports  to 
the  attendance  officer  at  the  end  of  each  month  all  children  absent  15 
days  during  the  month;  i  does  not  state  the  method  employed. 

In  those  districts  where  the  card  form  for  individual  cases  is  used  by 
principals  in  referring  cases  to  attendance  officers,  the  usual  practice  is 
for  the  attendance  officers  to  report  back  to  the  principal  on  the  same 
form  upon  the  return  of  the  child  to  school,  and  for  the  principal  to 
enter  upon  this  card  the  date  of  the  child's  return  with  his  own  signa- 
ture and  to  return  it  to  the  attendance  officer. 

In  districts  using  the  postal  card  form  for  referring  cases  to  at- 
tendance officers,  a  so-called  "voucher"  is  used  by  principals  in  notifying 
the  attendance  officer  of  the  return  of  children  to  school.  This  voucher 
form  is  a  card  pro^•iding  space  for  several  names,  with  the  age,  name  of 
parent  or  guardian,  residence,  and  number  of  days'  absence  of  each 
child  reported.  The  filling  out  of  this  card  occasions  further  multiplica- 
tion of  clerical  entries,  which  could  easily  be  avoided  by  a  proper  system 
of  duplication  by  carbon  process. 

8.  Distribution  of  cases  among  Attendance  Officers. 

Question.- — On  what  basis  are  cases  distributed  among  Attendance 
Officers? 

The  general  practice  is  to  assign  all  cases  from  designated  schools 
to  a  single  attendance  officer,  the  only  exception  being  one  district, 
which  distributes  cases  on  the  basis  of  sex.  Most  of  the  replies  indicate 
a  plan  of  distributing  cases  equitably  by  "size  of  schools  and  territory," 
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by  "school  population,"  by  "difficulty  of  work,"  by  "number  of  cases," 
etc.-  On  this  point,  however,  the  replies  are  not  sufficiently  specific  to 
be  summarized  briefly. 

IV.    Delay  in  Reporting 

In  the  questionnaire  submitted  to  the  district  superintendents  in- 
formation was  requested  concerning  the  length  of  time  that  is  allowed 
alter  a  case  was  referred  to  an  attendance  officer  before  the  officer  is 
required  to  make  his  report.  Most  of  the  replies  indicate  a  definite  time 
allowance  for  investigation  and  report,  varying  from  one  day  to  one 
week.     The  requirements  given  in  the  replies  are  as  follows : 

Number  of  Districts  Time  Within  Which  Reports  Are  Required 

9  I  week 

I  5  days 

4  2  or  3  days 

I  No  set  time;  average  less  than  3  days 

I  If  possible,  within  48  hours 

1  On  completion  of  in\-estigation,  usually  same  day 

2  Promptly  ^ 
I  As  soon  as  possible 

In  order  to  test  the  actual  practice  regarding  the  length  of  the  period 
between  the  time  when  cases  are  referred  by  school  principals  and  the 
time  when  re^xirts  are  rendered  by  attendance  officers,  an  analysis  was 
made  of  the  original  records  of  1,315  cases  investigated  by  six  attend- 
ance officers,  both  the  officers  and  the  cases  being  chosen  entirely  at  ran- 
dom. To  facilitate  comparison,  the  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented 
in  the  following  double  table,  the  number  of  cases  being  distributed  at 
the  left,  and  the  percentages  at  the  right : 

Table  IX — ^Length  of  Interval  Between  Reference  of  Case  and 

Attendance  Officers'  Reports 

(Analysis  of  1,315  Original  Entries) 
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Total 
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The  administrative  weakness  of  permitting  district  superintendents 
and  individual  attendance  officers  to  follow  their  own  standards  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  the  percentages  in  this  table.  One  officer  re- 
ports 99  per  cent,  of  his  cases  within  five  days,  while  two  others  report 
•only  24  per  cent,  within  the  same  period.  The  unreasonably  long  delays 
in  certain  districts  suggest  the  need  for  daily  reports  and  strict  field 
supervision,  as  provided  for  in  the  plan  recently  adopted  for  trial  in 
four  districts  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Special 
Schools. 

Not  only  is  this  wide  variation  true  of  the  total  number  of  cases 
selected  for  study,  but  it  is  found  also  in  the  cases  of  pupils  absent 
without  lawful  excuse.  The  tabulation  of  these  395  special  cases  fol- 
lows: 


Table  X — Length  of  Interval  Between  Reference  of  Cases  and 
Attendance  Officers'  Reports 
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B 

56 

55 

1 

98.2 

1.8 

,  Total 

395 

285 

45 

31 

3 

41 

72.1 

11.3 

7.8 

0.7 

10.3 

Tables  XI  and  XII  show  a  similar  variation  in  the  length  of  time 
taken  by  attendance  officers  for  final  settlement  of  cases  referred  to 
them.  These  tables  again  emphasize  the  importance  of  developing  ef- 
fective methods  of  supervision  and  control  over  the  current  work  of  at- 
tendance officers.  Properly  utilized  daily  reports  upon  preliminary  in- 
vestigations and  upon  final  disposition  of  cases  would  certainly  go  far 
itoward  facilitating  such  control. 
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Table  XI— Length  of  Interval  Between  Reference  of  Cases  and 

Final  Disposition  of  Them 

(Analysis  of  1,315  Original  Entries) 


Si; 

■d  0 

d  ' 
'3  J 

DiSTBIBOTION   OF 

Cases  by  Length  of  Intervai^ 

NnuBEK  OF  Cases 

Pee  Cent,  of  Cases 

.a 

Q 

go 

0 

1-5 

6-10 

11- J  5 

16  days 

No 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16  days 

No 

< 

h 

days 

days 

days 

and 
over 

data 

days 

days 

days 

and 
over 

data 

2-3 

G 

280 

157 

42 

19 

45 

17 

56. 

15. 

6. 

16. 

6. 

10-11 

M 

219 

88 

43 

21 

43 

24 

40. 

19. 

9. 

19. 

11. 

1-9 

C 

206 

76 

40 

34 

30 

26 

36. 

19. 

16. 

14. 

12. 

6-7 

A 

270 

34 

34 

12 

7 

183 

12. 

12. 

4. 

2. 

67. 

4-5 

J 

114 

33 

8 

10 

30 

33 

29. 

7. 

8. 

26. 

28. 

51-34 

B 

226 

226 

100. 

Total 

1,315 

388 

167 

96 

155 

509 

29.5 

12.7 

7.3 

11.7 

38.7 

The  figures  under  "no  data  available"  in  the  preceding  tables  indicate 
either  defective  methods  of  investigation  or  laxity  of  supervision  which 
must  seriously  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  In  two  in- 
stances, it  will  be  noted,  about  17  per  cent,  of  the  records  fail  to  show 
the  length  of  absence  at  the  time  cases  are  referred  to  attendance  offi- 
cers (Table  VII).  In  another  instance  an  officer  fails  in  over  one-half 
of  his  cases  to  give  data  from  which  can  be  determined  the  length  of 
time  intervening  between  the  reference  of  cases  and  the  officer's  report 
upon  his  investigation  (Table  IX).  One  officer  gives  no  data  in  any  of 
Tiis  cases  from  which  a  supervising  officer  can  determine  the  length  of 
time  between  the  reference  of  a  case  and  the  final  disposition  of  it  (Table 
XI). 

Table  XII — ^Length  of  Interval  Between  Reference  of  Cases  and 

Final  Disposition  of  Them 

(Analysis  of  395  Cases  of  Pupils  Absent  Without  Lawful  Excuse) 


1" 

l„ 

DiSTEIBtlTION   OF 

Cases  by  Length  of  Intervals 

u 

Number  of  Cases 

Per  Cent,  of  Cases 

.2 

a 

so 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16  days 

No 

1-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16  days 

No 

< 

H 

days 

days 

days 

and 

data 

daya 

days 

days 

and 

data 

over 

over 

2-3 

G 

105 

73 

13 

5 

11 

3 

69. 

12. 

4. 

10. 

2. 

10-11 

M 

69 

35 

14 

5 

10 

6 

50. 

20. 

7. 

14. 

7. 

1-9 

c 

69 

29 

15 

9 

13 

3 

42. 

21. 

13. 

18. 

4. 

6-7 

A 

60 

19 

17 

9 

7 

8 

31. 

28. 

15. 

11. 

13. 

4-5 

J 

36 

13 

2 

3 

6 

12 

36. 

5. 

8. 

16. 

33. 

31-34 

B 

66 

56 

100. 

Total 

395 

169 

61 

31 

47 

87 

42.7 

15.3 

7.8 

11.9 

22. 
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V.      Inadequate  Basis  for  Administrative  Control 

Responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law, 
as  we  have  seen,  rests  jointly  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  Associate  Superintendent  assigned  to 
the  compulsory  attendance  service.  Although  these  officers  may  be  able 
occasionally  to  study  individual  problems  at  first  hand  for  adrninistra- 
tive  purposes,  they  must  necessarily  depend  in  the  main  upon  periodical 
reports  giving  classified  and  digested  information,  summarizing  the  vari- 
ous activities  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service.  Upon  this  kind  of 
material  they  must  base  their  judgment  concerning  work  undertaken,  re- 
sults accomplished,  losses  incurred,  needs  to  be  met,  tendencies  to  be 
checked,  and  proposals  to^  be  approved  or  rejected.  It  is  apparent,  there- 
fore, that,  just  so  far  as  these  reports  are  accurate  and  complete  or  as 
they  are  misleading  ?.nd  fragmentary,  the  basis  for  administrative  judg- 
ment and  control  will  be  broad  and  stable  or  partial  and  unsound. 

I.    Administrative  Importance  of  the  Aimual  Report 

The  most  important  source  of  infoi-mation  for  administrative  officials 
is  the  annual  report  submitted  by  the  Associate  Superintendent  to  the 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools.  It  not  only  furnishes  the  basis  for  offi- 
cial appraisal  and  forecast  and  serves  as  the  working  guide  for  adminis- 
trative officers  but  is  the  most  significant  report  of  progress  available  for 
the  information  of  supervisory  officers,  for  the  rank  and  file  of  employees 
in  the  service  and  for  citizens,  tax  payers,  teachers,  and  parents  who  are 
interested  in  the  effective  and  economical  management  of  this  branch  of 
the  educational  system. 

In  the  main,  the  annual  report  consists  of  a  summary  statistical  state- 
ment obtained  through  combining  by  addition  the  records  of  the  23  dis- 
trict superintendents.  Upon  these  figures  the  Associate  Superintendent 
bases  his  comments,  interpretation  and  recommendations  regarding  the 
work  over  which  he  has  administrative  control. 

This  annual  statistical  summary  is  presented  in  five  sections  under  the 
following  headings : 

1.  Work  of  attendance  officers  in  compelling  attendance.  Com- 
mitments to  truant  schools  and  paroles  therefrom. 

2.  Arraignment  of  delinquent  pupils  before  district  superintend- 
ents.    Probation  work  and  results. 

3.  Enforcement  of  compulsory  education  law  by  courts. 

4.  Cases  of  violation  of  both  the  labor  law  and  the  compulsory  edu- 
cation law. 

5.  Action  of  children's  courts. 

The  first  section  of  the  summary  is  here  reproduced  as  a  basis  for 
criticism  and  suggestion. 
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Work  of  Attendance  Officers  in  Compelling  Attendance  Upon  Public  and 
Private  Day  Schools,  and  Public  Evening  Schools.    Commit- 
ments to  Truant  Schools,  and  Paroles  Therefrom  by 
the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 


1909-10 


1910-11 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1.  Whole  number  of  cases  referred  to  attend- 

ance officers  for  investigation: 

(a)  By  public  schools 

Cb)  By  parochial  schools 

(c)  By  other  schools  and  persons 

(d)  Investigated  on  officer's  initiative. . . 

Total 

2.  Total  number  of  cases  investigated 

3.  Number   of   different  reported   cases   of 

truancy  investigated 

4.  Number  of  such  cases  reinvestigated 

5.  Number  of  different  children  found  by 

attendance  officers  to  have  been 
truants  five  days  or  more  during  the 
year 

6.  Number  of  such  truant  children  enrolled 

in  public  schools: 

(a)  FuU  time  regular  classes 

(b)  Part  time  regular  classes 

(c)  Special  classes 

(d)  Ungraded  classes 

Total 

Enrolled  in  private  schools: 

(a)  Parochial  schools 

(b)  Corporate  schools 

(c)  Other  private  schools 

Total 


142,842 

10,843 

13,694 

8,156 


175,805 

175,805 

14,661 
6,755 


7,244 

4,946 
263 
978 
162 


6,349 

753 

139 

3 


87,371 
7,701 

16,669 
6,244 


43,679 
3,002 
7,485 
1,610 


117,985 


55,976 


5,801 

4,119 
243 
583 
113 


778 

586 

14 

55 

2 


5,058 

655 

82 

6 


657 

95 

21 

5 


131,050 

10,703 

24,154 

7,854 


173,961 

174,919 

11,488 
6,269 

6,579 

4,705 
257 
638 
116 


5,715 

750 

103 

^    11 


895 


743 


121 


864 
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1909-10 

1910-11 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

7.    Number  of  times  such  truants  were  re- 
turned   to    school    by    attendance 
officers 

14,017 

150 
20 

132 
16 

15,048 

8.     Number  of  children  committed  to  truant 
schools  by  City  Superintendent: 

(a)  Truants 

132 

(b)  Suspended  incorrigibles 

16 

Total 

170 

585 
444 

141 

2,154 

170 
2,683 

1,390 
391 
297 
605 

189,731 

33,136 

5,952 

3,012 

6,578 

148 

761 
664 

197 

2,461 

234 

1,053 
273 
344 
812 

2 

2 

508 
11 

666 
182 
271 
311 

148 

9.     (a)  Number  of  children  paroled  by  City 
Superintendent    from     truant 
schools  and  institutions  during 
the  year 

763 

(b)  Number  who  respected  parole 

(c)  Number  who  violated  parole  and 

were  returned  to  truant  schools .  . . 

10.     Number  of  cases  of  truancy  probably  due 
to  neglect  of  parents 

566 

197 

2,969 

11.  Number  of  cases  of  children  incorrigible 

in  school,  probably  due  to  parental 
neglect  or  ack  of  control 

12.  Number  found  to  be  non-attendants  and 

placed  in  school 

245 
3,912 

Number    of    cases    of    non-attendance 
due  to — 

(a)  Indifference  of  parents 

1,719 
455 

(b)  Poverty 

(c)  Sickness  in  family 

615 

(d)  Temporary  necessity 

1,123 

189,381 

34,767 

7,566 

3,142 

6,961 

13 .     Number  of  visits  of  attendance  officers : 
(a)  To  homes 

(b)  To  schools 

(c)  To  stores  and  factories 

(d)  To  courts 

(e)  To  other  places 

Total 

238,409 

241;817 
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1909-10 

1910-11 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

14.     (a)  Number  of  visits  of  officers  to  eve- 
ning schools 

506 
4,468 
4,560 

363 
2,814 

4,494 

3,331 
5,748 

217 

90 
3,431 

487 

(b)  Number   of    absences   from    evening 
schools  investigated 

4,711 

(c)  Number  of  visits  to  homes  of  eve- 
ning school  pupils 

4,973 

(d)  Number    of   visits   to   business    places 
where    evening    school    absentees 
were  employed 

572 

(e)  Number    of    truants    and    absentees 
returned  to  evening  school 

15.     Number  of  cases  of  children  of  school  age 
referred    to    attendance    officers    as 
"moved,"      "tramsf  erred,"     "non-at- 
tendants,"  etc.,   but  who  could  not 
be  found  after  diligent  search. 

3,421 
9,179 

The  data  included  in  this  table  suggest  problems  which  not  only  affect 
the  vital  interests  of  several  thousand  individual  boys  and  girls  in  New- 
York,  but  are  of  serious  social  significance  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 
Properly  analyzed,  classified,  and  interpreted,  the  results  of  175,000  in- 
vestigations into  the  home  conditions,  economic  status,  physical  welfare, 
and  school  progress  of  New  York's  less  favored  school  children  ought 
to  serve  as  an  invaluable  commentary  upon  the  city's  program  of  educa- 
tion, health  conservation,  charitable  relief,  and  police  protection. 

2.  Inadequacy  of  Unanalyzed  Totals 

The  statistical  summary  of  the  annual  report  consists  of  totals,  under 
each  heading,  for  the  city  at  large.  As  previously  shown,  no  provision 
is  made  for  exhibiting  the  subsidiary  totals  for  the  several  administrative 
districts  under  the  supervision  of  district  superintendents. 

The  analysis  and  comparative  statement  presented  in  Tables  I-VI  of 
the  present  study  show  conclusively  that  the  totals  of  the  published  re- 
port are  not  a  true  index  of  conditions  and  methods  prevailing  in  the  sev- 
eral districts  over  which  district  superintendents  have  supervisory  control. 
The  chief  administrative  value  of  such  a  statistical  summary  should  be  to 
raise  specific  questions ;  to  answer  such  questions  so  far  as  the  necessary 
facts  are  available ;  and  to  serve  as  a  point  of  departure  for  further  in- 
quiry where  supplementary  facts  are  shown  to  be  needed.  As  previously 
noted,  no  systematic  practical  use  is  made  of  the  annual  reports  of  dis- 
trict superintendents  for  purposes  of  administration  and  control;  the 
details  beino-  merely  merged  by  clerical  assistants  into  the  report  of  the 
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associate  superintendent.  The  comments  accompanying  the  statistical 
tables  in  the  associate  superintendent's  annual  report  are,  in  practically 
all  instances,  based  upon  these  undistributed  totals,  which  are  quite  as 
likely  to  confuse  as  to  clarify  the  real  issues  which  administrative  and 
supervisory  officers  are  called  upon  to  face. 

3.    Defective  Arrangement  of  Statistical  Data 

Entirely  apart  from  the  unreliability  of  the  data  entering  into  the 
totals  of  the  published  report  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  unanalyzed  totals, 
there  are  serious  defects  in  the  arrangement  of  the  items  which  conceal 
or  obscure  the  vital  problems  of  administration. 

The  grouping  of  the  items  under  five  general  headings  does,  in  a 
measure,  meet  the  requirements  that  are  here  suggested;  but  it  does  not 
enable  the  reader  to  grasp  quickly  the  complete  range  of  each  group  of 
facts  presented.  For  example,  there  is  nowhere  in  the  report  a  complete 
statement  of  all  cases  investigated  by  attendance  officers.  The  first  item 
in  the  report,  "Whole  number  of  cases  referred  to  attendance  officers 
for  investigation,"  apparently  includes  only  those  cases  that  come  to 
attendance  officers  through  the  regular  channels  of  public,  parochial,  and 
other  schools  and  through  the  initiative  of  attendance  officers  themselves. 
While  this  classification  accounts  for  a  great  majority  of  cases  investi- 
gated, it  does  not  appear  to  include  cases  received  from  the  commis- 
sioner of  immigration,  the  permanent  census  board,  or  the  state  depart- 
ment of  labor,  for  the  number  of  cases  reported  elsewhere  in  the  report 
as  having  been  received  from  these  sources  exceeds  the  total  number 
reported  here  as  having  been  referred  "by  other  schools  and  persons." 

Similarly  the  results  of  investigations  are  not  given  completely  at  any 
one  place.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  reader  to  be  certain  that 
the  entire  number  of  cases  received  for  investigation  is  accounted  for 
and  into  just  what  groups  the  cases  are  separated.  The  total  number  of 
cases  reported  as  having  been  investigated  by  attendance  officers  is 
174,919.  An  examination  of  the  report  for  the  details  included  in  this 
large  number  shows  the  following  items,  though  it  is  not  clear  in  all 
cases  that  the  items  are  mutually  exclusive : 

Different  reported  cases  of  truancy  investigated 11,488 

Number  of  such  cases  re-investigated 6,269 

Cases  of  children  incorrigible  in  school  probably  due  to  parental  neglect  or 

lack  of  control    245 

Found  to  be  non-attendants  and  placed  in  school 3,9I2 

Absentees  from  evening  schools  investigated 4.711 

Children  who  could  not  be  found  after  diligent  search 9,i79 

Cases  taken  to  court 913 

Children  discharged  from  employment  by  State  Department  of  Labor,  and  in- 
vestigated by  attendance  officers 1,768 

Children  brought  to  court  on  charge  of  truancy  only 894 

Children  brought  to  court  on  charge  of  truancy  and  vagrancy 89 

Cases  referred  to  Department  of  Health  and  investigated  690 

Cases  referred  by  charitable  societies  and  investigated 99 

Cases  referred  by  various  institutions  and  investigated  591 

Miscellaneous  complaints  investigated  206 

Cases  referred  by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  investigated no 

Total  (not  given  in  the  published  report) 41.164 
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This  total  of  41,164  includes  all  of  the  groups  of  cases  included  in 
the  various  totals  of  the  superintendent's  report  which  with  any  degree 
of  clearness  can  be  assumed  to  be  included  in  the  "total  number  of  cases 
investigated."  This  leaves  about  134,000  {77  per  cent.)  of  the  "total 
number  of  cases  investigated"  for  which  there  appears  to  be  no  appro- 
priate classification  among  the  various  items  of  the  report  showing  re- 
sults. 

Similarly  the  "causes  of  absence"  applying  to  the  various  groups  of 
cases  investigated  are  shown  at  many  different  places  in  the  18  tables  of 
the  report,  but  not  summarized  at  any  one  point.  It  is  therefore  im- 
possible to  establish  a  balance  between  the  groups  of  causes  of  absence 
and  a  total  to  which  the  aggregate  of  these  separate  causes  of  absence 
should  agree. 

It  is  likewise  impossible  to  find  an  exact  relationship  between  the 
number  of  cases  upon  which  different  kinds  of  action  were  taken  by  at- 
tendance officers,  district  superintendents,  the  city  superintendent,  and 
the  courts,  and  definite  totals  within  which  such  separate  groups  are 
included.  There  is,  for  example,  no  balancing  account  showing  the  dis- 
position of  the  6,579  different  children  found  by  attendance  officers  to 
have  been  truants  five  days  or  more  during  the  year ;  although  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  report  there  are  items  which  account  in  part  for  the  final 
disposition  of  these  serious  cases.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  reports  how 
many  of  these  children  were  summoned  for  hearings  before  the  district 
superintendents,  although  the  assumption  may  be  that  all  of  the  4,860 
cases  brought  before  district  superintendents  were  from  among  the  "five- 
day  truants."  Again,  the  908  cases  of  truancy  and  incorrigibility  taken 
to  court  were  presumably  included  in  the  number  brought  before  district 
superintendents,  although  this  fact  is  not  clear  from  the  report. 

Owing  to  this  lack  of  clear  correlation  between  inclusive  totals  and 
component  subtotals,  the  impression  given  by  the  statistical  tables  is 
that  of  continuous  lists  of  loosely  connected  items  in  which  there  is  no 
method  of  grouping  that  gives  at  a  glance  the  key  to  the  meaning  of 

the  facts. 

4.    Arbitrary  Adjustment  and  Forced  Totals 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  value  of  the  annual  report  as  a  source  of 
information  is  seriously  limited  by  the  omission  of  important  data;  by 
unanalyzed  totals;  and  by  defective  arrangement.  Its  value  is  further 
limited  by  inaccuracies  which  largely  vitiate  conclusions  that  might  be 
drawn  from  the  data  presented.  Clerical  inaccuracies,  most  of  them  of 
slio'ht  extent,  introduce  an  element  of  unreliability  into  the  statistical 
summary  which  may,  of  course,  be  readily  avoided  in  the  future  by  the 
careful  checking  of  the  totals  to  the  items  of  the  district  superintendents' 
reports.  Of  55  items  so  checked  in  the  preparation  of  Tables  I-VI,  24 
show  discrepancies  in  addition. 

More  serious  than  such  clerical  inaccuracies,  however,  are  the  arbi- 
trary adjustments  which  have  been  made  in  order  to  force  balances  that 
were  assumed  to  be  called  for  in  certain  groups  of  items.     The  most 
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serious  instance  of  this  sort,  which  was  discovered , in  the  examination 
of  the  district  superintendents'  annual  reports,  is  connected  with  the 
second  item  of  the   fourth  general  division  of   the  statistical  report, 
relating  to  "Labor  Law  and  Compulsory  Education  Law  Cases." 
Item  2  of  this  table,  with  its  subdivisions,  is  as  follows: 


{ 


Number  of  children  discharged  from  employment  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  referred  to  the  attendance  officers  for  investiga- 
tions : 

Boys,  ;  girls,  ;  total,  . 

(a)  Number  of  such  cases  investigated 

(b)  Number  of  such  children  found  to  be  illegally  employed 

but  attending  school 

(c)  Number  of  such  children  found  to  have  been  illegally 

employed  and  not  attending  school 

(d)  Number  of  such  children  placed  in  school  by  attendance 

officers  

(e)  Number  of  such  children  found  to  have  been  legally 

employed   (i6  years  of  age,  or  having  employment 
certificates)    

( f )  Number  of  cases  not  found 

(g)  Number  of  such  children  illegally  employed  taken  to 

court  by  attendance  officers 

The  clerical  force  that  summarized  the  annual  reports  of  district 
superintendents  acted  on  the  assumption  that  subdivision  (a)  must  equal 
the  total  of  subdivisions  (b)-(g).  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  items 
b-g  cannot  be  mutually  exclusive.  For  example,  "children  placed  in 
school"  in  most  instances  must  be  included  in  the  preceding  item,  "ille- 
gally employed  and  not  attending  school."  Similarly  children  "not 
found"  or  "taken  to  court"  might  be  included  in  any  one  of  several  pre- 
ceding items.  In  i8  of  the  23  district  superintendents'  annual  reports, 
the  totals  of  items  b-g  did  not  originally  agree  Avith  the  number  of  cases 
investigated.  The  entries  under  "number  of  cases  investigated"  in  all 
of  these  reports  were  arbitrarily  altered  in  the  central  office  so  that  there 
should  be  such  agreement ;  as  shown  in  the  table  on  page  707. 

The  total  number  of  cases  of  children  "referred  by  the  state  labor 
department,"  as  originally  given  in  the  reports,  was  in  turn  arbitrarily 
changed  to  agree  with  the  "number  of  cases  investigated" ;  and  the  num- 
ber of  boys  or  girls  or  of  both  was  so  altered  as  to  give  a  total  that 
should  agree  with  the  arbitrarily  adjusted  total  of  cases  referred.  The 
total  number  of  these  cases  investigated  according  to  the  original  reports 
submitted  by  district  superintendents  was  1,625  instead  of  1,768  as  given 
in  the  annual  report. 
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DiSTBICTS 

As  Originally  Given 

As  Arbitrarily  Altered 

to  Agree  With  Sum  of 

Subdivisions  b-g 

DiPFEEBNOB  Dub  to 
AKBiTaiBT  Altera- 
tion OF  Entbibb 

28,     30 

87 
95 

57 
98 

64 

88 

74 
84 

54 
62 

47 
50 

184 
39 

16 

85 

36 

72 

98 
105 

59 
116 

75 
90 

89 
81 

90 
70 

67 
25 

196 
41 

20 
89 

39 

85 

11 
10 

2 

4,     5 

6,     7 

8,   12 

18 
11 

27,  29 

13,   15 

2 

20,  21 

15 

31,   34 

—  3 

39,   40 

36 

10,   11 

8 

2,     3 

20 

14,    18 

— 25 

23,  24 

12 

43,  44 

2 

41,  42 

4 

33,  35 

4 

25,   26 

3 

1,     9 

13 

Total 

1,292 

1,435 

143 

The  discrepancy  in  this  case  between  the  true  and  the  adjusted  total 
amounts  to  143,  which  is  about  9  per  cent,  of  the  correct  total;  but,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  administrative  practice  and  control,  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  is  not  primarily  that  of  a  vitiated  total,  however 
misleading  this  total  may  be.  The  real  significance  is  rather  in  a  point 
of  view  toward  facts  and  administrative  responsibility,  and  in  a  method 
of  checking  and  controlling  information  upon  which  administrative  judg- 
ment must  rest,  that  will  permit  such  adjustments  to  go  undiscovered 
and  unchallenged. 

To  the  extent  that  these  examples  represent  indifference  on  the  part  of 
clerical  staff,  investigators,  supervisors,  or  administrative  officers  toward 
the  facts  which  are  assumed  to  be  summarized  in  the  statistical  tables, 
any  statement  in  the  reports  concerning  work  done  and  results  accom- 
plished is  open  to  suspicion.  No  assumption  is  made,  however,  as  to  the 
extent  of  such  an  attitude  in  the  compulsory  attendance  service.  Obvi- 
ously, if  such  indifference  were  at  all  general  it  would  inevitably  react 
upon  the  entire  service  by  impairing  the  confidence  and  sincerity  of  every 
officer  and  employee  in  the  organization. 
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5.    Variation  in  Definition  of  Terms  Employed 

In  several  instances,  the  terms  employed  in  the  headings  of  the  annual 
statistical  report  are  variously  defined  and  used  by  the  district  superin- 
tendents. The  headings  of  four  items  in  the  first  section  of  the  annual 
report  illustrate  the  variation. 

Item  I   (c). — "Cases  referred  by  other  schools  and  persons." 

Taken  literally,  this  heading  would  not  include  cases  received  from 
certain  miscellaneous  sources  such  as  the  permanent  census  board,  state 
labor  department  and  private  philanthropic  agencies.  The  interpretation 
given  by  district  superintendents  to  this  item  varies  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  total  figure  given  in  the  annual  report  is  of  doubtful  meaning 
and  value.  Four  of  eight  district  superintendents  interviewed  were  un- 
certain as  to  just  what  cases  were  included  in  the  item,  and  the  asso- 
ciate superintendent  in  charge  stated  that  no  standard  of  interpretation 
had  been  established. 

Item  3. — "Number  of  reported  cases  of  truancy  investigated." 

There  is  no  clear  understanding  as  to  the  significance  of  this  item. 
In  districts  lo-ii  the  number  of  cases  reported  under  this  heading  agrees 
with  the  number  of  "different  children  found  to  be  truant  five  days  or 
more"  (Item  5).  In  other  districts  the  two  numbers  differ,  though  in 
some  instances  by  a  very  narrow  margin.  The  difference  in  interpreta- 
tion depends  apparently  upon  whether  "different  reported  cases"  is  in- 
tended to  include  an  individual  more  than  once  when  repeated  investiga- 
tions have  been  made  of  his  case. 

Furthermore  the  term  "reported"  in  the  caption  is  interpreted  vari- 
ously; in  some  instances  indicating  "probable"  or  "suspected"  truancy 
from  the  point  of  view  of  principals  at  the  time  cases  are  referred;  in 
other  instances  "actual"  truancy  as  determined  by  subsequent  investiga- 
tion. It  seems  likely,  therefore,  that  this  item  (11,448  cases)  in  the 
annual  report  is  extremely  unreliable  as  an  index  of  actual  conditions 
in  the  schools.  This  difference  in  interpretation  may  account  for  the 
very  wide  range  (1.8  per  cent,  to  15.9  per  cent.)  shown  in  column  12  of 
Table  II. 

Item  5. — "Number  of  different  children  found  by  attendance  officers 
to  have  been  truant  five  days  or  more  during  the  year." 

This  caption  raises  the  question  whether  or  not  a  child  absent  less 
than  five  days  is  to  be  considered  a  truant.  By  some  district  superin- 
tendents the  term  "truant"  is  applied  to  "five-day  truants"  only;  by  others 
to  any  child  absent  without  lawful  excuse  and  without  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  parents,  excluding  those  illegally  detained  at  home.  The  term 
has  no  clearly  defined  and  uniform  meaning  in  the  reports. 
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Item  7. — "Number  of  times  such  truants  were  returned  to  school  by 
attendance  officers." 

This  heading  is  interpreted  by  one  district  superintendent  (districts 
4-5)  to  agree  with  the  number  of  truants  reported  in  Item  5.  By  some 
attendance  officers  the  corresponding  item  in  the  weekly  reports  is  as- 
sumed to  mean  the  "greatest  number  of  times  any  one  truant  was 
returned  to  school."  The  item  is  therefore  in  a  measure  unreliable  on 
its  face. 

VI.    Defects  of  Organization 

Having  reviewed  the  administrative  defects  due  to  lack  of  clearly 
defined  standards  in  records  and  procedure  and  to  the  inadequate  basis 
for  administrative  control,  it  is  appropriate  to  consider  the  definition  and 
distribution  of  duties  or  functions  as  related  to  personnel;  that  is,  the 
organisation  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service.  Reference  to  the 
organization  chart  and  the  brief  outline  of  functions  (Preliminary  ex- 
hibits 2  and  3)  will  facilitate  an  understanding  of  this  discussion. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  associate  superintendent  nominally  having  the 
direction  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service  is  responsible  to  the  board 
of  superintendents  by  whom  he  is  appointed  as  its  committee  on  com- 
pulsory education.  To  the  extent  that  the  board  of  superintendents  exer- 
cises actual  as  well  as  potential  direction  in  matters  concerning  the 
management  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  the  scheme  of  organi- 
zation may  be  defined  as  the  "committee  system,"  which,  in  any  field  of 
management,  almost  inevitably  results  in  uncertainty  and  dela}'  in  reach- 
ing decisions  and  in  putting  plans  into  execution. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  associate  superintendent  is  also  responsible 
directly  to  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  to  whom  the  compulsory 
education  law  gives  authority  to  "supervise  the  enforcement  of  this  act." 
The  associate  superintendent  in  many  matters  acts  for  the  city  superin- 
tendent, by  authority  delegated  to  him  by  his  superior  officer.  In  other 
matters,  as  in  the  commitment  of  children  to  truant  and  parental  schools, 
the  city  superintendent  has  not  delegated  his  authority  but  acts  directly 
in  each  case.  The  weekly  reports  of  attendance  officers,  for  example, 
are  addressed  to  the  city  superintendent.  Much  of  the  business  of  the 
central  office  is  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  city  superintendent,  who 
theoretically  approves  the  acts  of  the  associate  superintendent  as  of  a 
subordinate  officer.  The  city  superintendent  may  and  does,  by  interven- 
tion, disapprpve  specific  acts  of  the  associate  superintendent.  It  would 
be  regarded  as  entirely  regular  for  the  city  superintendent  to  issue  orders 
to  any  officer  in  the  compulsory  attendance  service  of  subordinate  rank, 
either  directly  or  by  passing  the  order  down  in  sequence  through  suc- 
cessive grades  of  authority.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  organization 
may  be  defined  as  belonging  to  the  "military"  type. 

To  the  extent  that  the  military  type  of  control  is  consistently  exer- 
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cised,  the  conditions  are  unfavorable  to  expert  leadership;  for  such 
leadership  is  possible  only  when  a  properly  qualified  individual  is  placed 
in  charge  of  each  specific  function  or  division  of  the  service,  with  com- 
plete authority  and  responsibility  for  the  direction  of  the  field  to  which 
he  is  assigned.  Under  such  a  system  of  functional  division  of  authority 
and  duties,  any  given  officer  or  employee  would  be  subject  to  direction 
from  as  many  supervisors  as  there  were  functions  which  he  performed — 
one  supervisor  for  each  specific  function — but  he  would  not  be  subject  to 
interference  on  the  part  of  any  one  who  was  not  expert  in  a  particular 
function. 

The  division  of  the  staff  of  attendance  officers  into  a  "newsboy  squad," 
"court  officers,"  "officers  for  special  assignments,"  etc.,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
conforms  to  this  idea  of  functional  organization.  Definite  location  of 
responsibility,  however,  is  interfered  with  on  the  one  hand  by  committee 
control  and  on  the  other  by  the  possibility  of  an  absolute  or  partial  veto 
from  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  for  the  city  superintendent,  the  associate 
superintendent,  or  the  district  superintendents  to  exercise  intelligent  and 
expert  judgment  upon  all  of  the  varied  problems  that  constantly  arise  in 
the  discharge  of  functions  so  diverse  as  those  of  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance service.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  responsibility  which  each  of  these 
officers  under  the  present  form  of  organization  is  required  to  accept. 
The  weakness  of  this  form  of  organization  is  still  further  empha- 
sized when  it  is  recalled  that  each  one  of  the  administrators  and  super- 
visory officers  is  responsible  not  only  for  the  diverse  functions  related 
to  compulsory  education,  but  also  for  an  even  greater  range  of  duties 
connected  with  the  activities  of  kindergarten,  elementary  schools,  voca- 
tional schools,  high  schools,  teachers'  training  schools,  vacation  schools, 
recreation  centers,  and  other  divisions  of  the  public  school  system. 

Briefly  summarized,  then,  the  specification  and  distribution  of  duties 
are  not  such  as  to  fix  responsibility  definitely  upon  functional  experts,  to 
encourage  initiative,  and  to  limit  the  interference  of  non-expert  authori- 
ties in  the  details  of  management.  JNIore  specifically  the  defects  of  or- 
ganization are  the  following : 

1.  There  is  no  one  individual  in  the  organization  charged  with  com- 
plete authority  and  responsibility  for  general  administrative  control.  The 
associate  superintendent  assigned  to  administrative  direction,  besides 
being  subject  to  the  administrative  check  of  the  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  performs  the  functions  of  division  superintendent  and  member 
of  the  board  of  superintendents. 

2.  The  limits  of  authority  and  responsibility  of  each  member  of  the 
organization  are  not  clearly  defined  and  described. 

3.  No  adequate  provision  for  field  supervision  and  inspection  of  the 
work  of  attendance  officers  has  been  made.  Supervision  by  district  super- 
intendents is  necessarily  incidental,  by  reason  of  the  urgent  and  heavy 
responsibilities  involved  in  general  school  supervision. 
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This  defect  was  admitted  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  its  resolution 
of  April  24,  as  well  as  by  the  superintendent  in  his  annual  report  for 
191 1.  Even  if  district  superintendents  had  ample  time  for  the  work,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  proper  organization  would  hold  them  responsible 
for  the  supervision  of  attendance  officers  appointed  and  controlled  by 
administrative  officers  at  59th  street.  According  to  the  city  superin- 
tendent's report,  however,  district  superintendents  are  overburdened  and 
are  not  now  and  will  not  in  the  future  be  able  to  give  the  necessary  time 
to  enforce  the  law. 

4.  Direct  responsibility  for  the  supervision  of  attendance  officers  as- 
signed to  court  work  and  of  the  newsboy  squad  makes  it  necessary  for 
the  associate  superintendent  either  to  give  considerable  time  to  the  details 
of  this  work  which  might  be  supervised  by  an  officer  of  lower  salary, 

,or  to  reduce  this  supervision  largely  to  such  perfunctory  routine  as  can 
be  attended  to  by  clerical  assistants. 

5.  Public  School  No.  120,  Manhattan,  is  entirely  detached  from  the 
general  organization  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  although  it 
performs  functions  similar  to  those  of  truant  and  parental  schools  and 
has  repeatedly  been  declared  by  the  city  superintendent  and  other  school 
officers  to  have  passed  the  experimental  stage. 

6.  The  census  enumeration  of  children  from  7  to  16  years  of  age, 
although  intimately  related  to  the  investigation  of  causes  of  absence  and 
capable  of  close  and  economical  cooperation  with  the  latter,  is  separately 
organized  and  managed. 

7.  The  organization  does  not  provide  for  specialization  within  the 
staff  of  attendance  officers  to  correspond  fully  with  the  different  func- 
tions to  be  performed;  for  example,  there  is  no  special  provision  made 
for  such  functions  as  coercive  discipline,  preparation  and  prosecution  of 
court  cases,  and  service  of  the  kind  emphasized  by  the  privately  main- 
tained corps  of  visiting  teachers. 

8.  Systematic  provision  has  not  been  made  for  the  most  effective 
working  relations  with  the  department  of  health,  the  state  labor  depart- 
ment, and  other  public  and  private  agencies  actually  or  potentially  coop- 
erating with  the  compulsory  attendance  service.  There  is  no  evidence, 
so  far  as  this  inquiry  has  discovered,  of  a  clearly  defined  program  of 
functions  to  be  performed  by  each  of  these  related  agencies. 

VII.    Undue  Emphasis  of  Police  Functions 

The  compulsory  attendance  service,  as  at  present  organized  and  con- 
ducted, limits  its  functions  very  largely  to  the  performance  of  police  func- 
tions related  to  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance.  Its  investigations 
are  directed  chiefly  to  the  immediate  explanation  and  checking  of  truancy 
and  irregularity,  rather  than  to  the  discovery  and  treatment  of  deeper 
causes.  This  point  of  view  is  not  only  made  evident  by  the  emphasis, 
in  the  annual  and  current  reports,  which  is  placed  upon  the  return  of 
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children  to  school,  arraignment  of  delinquent  pupils,  and  prosecution 
of  parents;  and  by  the  relatively  small  attention  to  analysis  of  family  in- 
fluences, physical  and  mental  conditions  of  delinquents,  and  cooperation 
of  various  social  agencies,  but  is  distinctly  stated  by  the  superintendent 
of  schools  in  his  letter  transmitting  to  the  Board  of  Education  the  report 
on  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law  for  the  year  1910-11. 
Commenting  upon  the  relation  of  the  work  of  attendance  officers  to  that 
of  "visiting  teachers"  he  says,  "The  function  of  the  former  is  to  cure 
truancy ;  of  the  latter,  not  only  to  prevent  truancy  but  to  cure  many  other 
ills  that  arise  in  connection  with  exceptional  pupils." 

The  mere  statement  of  certain  facts  regarding  the  absence  of  pupils 
in  regular  classes  for  the  half  year  ended  June,  191 1  (Table  XIII),  sug- 
gests questions  of  great  significance  regarding  the  present  limited  scope 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  service. 

Table  XIII — Distribution  of  Pupils  by  Grade  and  Extent  of  Absence 
All  Pupils  in  Regular  Classes  February- June,  191 1 
(Data  Collected  by  Committee  on  School  Inquiry) 


Distribution  bt  Extent  oi 

Absence 

Number 

Per  Cent. 

Grades 

10  days 
and 
leas 

11-20 
days 

21-30 
days 

31-40 
days 

41  days 
and 
over 

10  days 
and 
less 

11-20 
days 

21-30 
days 

31-40 
days 

41  days 
and 
over 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

Per 
Cent. 

1-A 

17,215 
28,342 
24,826 
29,970 
27,841 
30,157 
26,943 
28,057 
25,420 
25,312 
23,144 
22,530 
20,537 
18,854 
16,638 
16,620 

8,708 
10,800 
7,743 
8,063 
6,865 
7,146 
6,445 
6,575 
6,285 
5,958 
5,396 
4,974 
4,088 
3,655 
2,828 
1,983 

5,010 
4,938 
3,240 
3,130 
2,690 
2,684 
2,494 
2,552 
2,424 
2,293 
2,069 
1,783 
1,501 
1,167 
925 
491 

3,188 

2,489 

1,612 

1,572 

1,190 

1,257 

1,194 

1,159 

],148 

1,083 

944 

780 

666 

514 

318 

183 

8,891 

3,263 

2,186 

1,873 

1,594 

1,667 

1,497 

1,566 

1,546 

1,389 

1,320 

1,067 

875 

601 

403 

268 

40.0 
56.8 

62.6 
67.1 
69.2 
70.2 
69.8 
70.3 
69.0 
70.2 
70.4 
72.3 
74.2 
76.0 
78.8 
85.0 

20.2 
21.6 
19.5 
18.0 
17.0 
16.6 
16.7 
16.4 
17.0 
16.5 
16.4 
15.9 
14.7 
14.7 
13.4 
10.1 

11.6 
9.9 
8.1 
7.0 
6.6 
6.2 
6.4 
6.3 
6.5 
6.3 
6.2 
5.7 
5.4 
4.7 
4.3 
2.5 

7.41 
4.9 
4.0 
3.5 
2.9 
2.9 
3.0 
2.9 
3.1 
3.0 
2.8 
2.5 
2.4 
2.0 
1.5 
.9 

20.6 

1-B 

6.5 

2-A   

5.6 

2-B 

4.1 

3-A 

3.9 

3-B 

3.8 

4-A 

3.8 

4-B 

3.9 

5-A 

4.2 

5-B 

3.8 

6-A 

4.0 

6-B 

3.4 

7-A 

3.1 

7-3 

2.4 

8-A 

1.9 

8-B : . . 

1.3 

Total 

382,406 

97,512 

39,391 

19,297 

30,006 

67.2 

17.1 

6.9 

3.3 

5.2 

About  90,000  children,  it  will  be  seen,  were  absent  during  this  half 
year  for  at  least  one  school  month;  30,000  of  these  having  been  absent 
over  two  full  school  months.    Yet  only  6,579  children  were  reported  by 
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attendance  ofificers  as  having  been  truants  for  five  days  or  more  during 
the  entire  year.  At  a  time  when  the  attention  of  school  officers  is  so 
largely  directed  toward  plans  for  reducing  non-promotion,  retardation, 
and  ^school  mortality;  when  vast  sums  are  being  spent  on  special  and 
ungraded  classes  and  vacation  schools,  this  contrast  suggests  broad  possi- 
bilities for  the  extension  and  strengthening  of  attendance  work. 

The  significance  to  the  community  of  extending  the  attendance  serv- 
ice beyond  the  mere  control  of  truancy  by  police  methods  is  further 
emphasized  by  the  summary  of  facts  regarding  the  relation  of  absence 
to  non-promotion,  presented  in  Table  XIV. 

Table  XIV — ^Whole  Time  Classes  by  Grade  and  Extent  of  Absence 

Children  Not  Promoted  June  30,  191 1 

(Data  Collected  by  Committee  on  School  Inquiry) 


DiBTBIBTJTION   BY   ExTENT   OF  ABSENCE   FOR   SECOND   HaLF   YeAB 


Grades 

Absent 
10  days 
or  less 

11  to  20 
days 

21  to  30 
days 

31  to  40 
days 

41  days 
and  above 

1-A 

10.6% 
7.1 
7.6 
6.4 
7.1 
6.3 
6.7 
6.2 
6.8 
6.1 
6.3 
6.4 
7.7 
6.9 
7.3 
2.8 

13.4% 

10.5 

10.8 

10.2 

11.7 

10.4 

11.7 

11.6 

12.5 

12.0 

13.8 

12.9 

15.8 

15.9 

14.8 

17.8 

19.9% 

14.1 

14.6 

13.5 

16.5 

15.1 

15.8 

16.3 

19.7 

19.3 

20.3 

20.2 

24.8 

22.1 

22.4 

25.0 

28.8% 

19.6 

20.2 

19.6 

20.7 

21.4 

24.7 

25.3 

28.1 

28.7 

30.9 

31.7 

31.3 

39.1 

38.0 

22.4 

57.4% 
35.3 

1-B 

2-A 

32.0 

2-B 

32.3 

3-A 

36.0 

3-B 

35.6 

4-A 

41.6 

4-B 

44.1 

5-A 

47.3 

5-B 

48.9 

6-A 

50.3 

6-B 

54.9 

7.A 

59.3 

7-B 

57.7 

8-A 

59.9 

8-B 

32.8 

Total 

6.7% 

12.3% 

17.7% 

25.6% 

45.8% 

See  also  Dr.  Bachman's  report  on  non-promotion. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  were  absent 
over  two-fifths  of  the  school  term,  and  70  per  cent,  were  absent  from 
school  at  least  thirty  days  during  the  half  year.  These  data,  further- 
more, take  account  only  of  the  pupils  who  failed  of  promotion  on  June 
30;  the  70,000.  children  who  left  school  during  the  year  being  disre- 
garded. 

Important  as  it  unquestionably  is  to  discover  and  control  truancy 
in  its  incipiency,  it  is  obvious  that  the  occasional  truant  is  not  the  only 
problem  maker.  A  conservative  program  of  attendance  control  must 
find  effective  means  for  dealing  with  the  very  large  number  of  children 
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who,  by  sporadic  absence  for  trivial  causes,  not  only  lessen  their  own 
chances  for  making  satisfactory  progress  in  school,  but,  by  requiring  an 
undue  amount  of  the  attention  of  teachers,  handicap  those  pupils  who 
are  regular  in  attendance. 

The  direction  to  be  followed  in  developing  such  a  program  is  "illus- 
trated by  the  service  performed  during  1910-11  by  the  six  visiting 
teachers  employed  by  the  Public  Education  Association.  The  results 
of  this  service  are  presented  in  a  special  report  included  as  an  appendix 
to  the  city  superintendent's  report  for  1910-11  on  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education.  Of  nearly  one  thousand  cases  investigated  by 
the  visiting  teachers,  only  15  per  cent,  were  such  as  would  normally 
have  been  referred  to  attendance  officers.  The  complaints  concerning  the 
.  large  majority  of  the  children  indicated  incipient  truancy.  Efforts  were 
accordingly  made  to  discover  and  correct  the  conditions,  both  at  home 
and  in  school,  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  irregular  attendance  and  un- 
satisfactory progress  in  school,  thereby  checking  truancy  at  its  source. 

The  report  upon  the  work  of  the  visiting  teachers,  supplementing  the 
reports  of  attendance  officers,  indicates  that  the  greater  part  of  irregular 
attendance  not  due  to  sickness  is  directly  related  to  parental  indifference, 
ignorance,  neglect,  or  poverty.  A  constructive  program  for  controlling 
attendance  must  therefore  be  directed  largely  to  the  enlisting  of  parental 
cooperation  and  the  improvement  of  those  conditions;  steps  impossible 
to  accomplish  by  the  mere  exercise  of  police  functions. 

Where  actual  want  is  discovered,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  suitable  charitable  organizations.  The  most  frequent  and  the 
most  difficult  demand  in  improving  home  conditions,  however,  is  the 
education  of  parents.  In  mainy  cases  they  must  be  led  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  for  their  children  better  living  quarters,  improved  diet, 
longer  hours  of  sleep,  or  less  home  work.  It  is  often  necessary,  also,  to 
make  careful  school  adjustments.  These  may  involve  the  changing  of 
teachers ;  the  organization  of  special  schools  and  classes ;  and  even  a  pos- 
sible general  revision  of  curriculum  to  answer  the  needs  of  pupils  for 
whom  the  conventional  school  activities  are  ill  adapted. 

VIII.    Suggestions   for   the   Development   of   a  Broader  Program 

If  the  function  of  the  compulsory  attendance  service  be  thus  broadly 
and  liberally  interpreted,  and  its  work  extended  beyond  dealing  with 
superficial  and  immediate  occasions  of  irregular  attendance,  attendance 
officers  may  be  expected  to  deal  more  intelligently  and  effectively  with 
the  attendance  problem.  Even  assuming,  for  the  mbment,  that  the  func- 
tion of  attendance  officers  is  to  "cure"  truancy,  the  means  of  cure  are 
so  intimately  related  to  the  means  of  prevention — ^both  involving  the  con- 
stant consideration  of  active  and  fundamental  causes  such  as  physical 
and  mental  defects,  economic  pressure,  and  family  demoralization — that 
the  combination  of  the  two  functions  of  prevention  and  cure  is  an  indis- 
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pensable  as  well  as  entirely  practicable  measure.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  organization  and  management,  it  is  suggested  that  an  effective 
division  of  functions  would  be  the  following : 

a.  Preliminary  investigation  and  report. 

b.  Preventive  treatment. 

c.  Disciplinary  treatment. 

d.  Corrective  (institutional)  treatment. 

The  practical  application  of  such  a  differentiation  of  functions  is 
considered  in  proposal  number  5  of  the  following  suggested  plan  for 
functional  reorganization : 

Functional  Reorganization 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  economical  and  efficient  performance 
of  the  functions  involved  in  a  complete  and  well-ordered  attendance 
service,  the  following  proposals  are  submitted: 

1.  That  an  organization,  responsible  to  the  Board  of  Education,  be 
constituted — to  be  known  as  the  "Attendance  Bureau" — to  which  shall 
be  assigned  all  functions  directly  concerned  with  (a)  the  enumeration 
of  children  of  school  age;  (b)  the  determination  of  the  fact  of  enroll- 
ment or  non-enrollment  of  each  child  so  enumerated;  (c)  the  investiga- 
tion of  cases  of  non-enrollment  and  non-attendance;  and  (d)  the 
prevention,  treatment,  and  cure  of  truancy,  non-attendance,  and  other 
irregularities  of  attendance. 

2.  That  administrative  responsibility  be  completely  vested  in  a  chief 
of  the  attendance  bureau,  who  shall  devote  his  entire  attention  to  the 
problems  of  administration  and  who  shall  report  directly  to  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools. 

3.  That  a  district  supervisor  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  attendance 
service  in  each  of  the  administrative  districts  into  which  the  city  is 
divided  for  the  general  management  of.  the  school  system ;  and  that  such 
district  supervisors  be  made  responsible  directly  to  the  chief  of  the  attend- 
ance bureau. 

4.  That  district  superintendents  be  given  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing judicial  hearings  in  such  cases  as  may  be  brought  before  them  on 
charges  preferred  by  the  supervising  attendance  officers;  the  decisions 
of  district  superintendents  in  such  cases  to  be  executed  by  the  appropriate 
•officers  of  the  attendance  bureau's  staff;  such  decisions  to  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  chief  of  the  attendance  bureau. 

5.  That  the  staff  of  the  attendance  bureau  be  organized,  on  a  func- 
tional basis,  into  the  following  divisions : 

a.    Division  of  Enumeration  and  Investigation. 

This  division,  it  is  suggested,  should  consist  of  approximately  four 
staff  members  in  each  attendance  district,  whose  duty  it  shall  be — 
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(i)  To  maintain  a  complete  census  of  all  children  of  school  age 
residing  in  the  respective  districts;  revising  and  amending 
such  census  currently  and  continuously. 

(2)  To  make  preliminary  investigation  of  all  cases  of  non-attend- 

ance and  irregular  attendance  referred  to  the  attendance  bu- 
reau, and  to  report  promptly  the  most  readily  obtainable 
facts  regarding  each  case  investigated. 

(3)  To  maintain  a  list  of  children  reported  as  moved,  not  found, 

or  otherwise  not  accounted  for,  and  to  make  systematic  effort 
to  account  for  all  such  cases  before  they  are  finally  dropped 
from  the  record  of  cases  under  consideration. 

b.  Division  of  Prevention  and  Probation. 

The  personnel  of  this  division  should  be  selected  with  special  refer- 
ence to  qualifications  for  effective  investigation  and  interpretation  of  facts 
relating  to  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  staff  of  this  division, 
it  is  suggested,  should  consist  of  at  least  two  members  for  each  attend- 
ance district,  with  the  following  duties : 

(i)  To  make  further  and  more  exhaustive  investigation  of  such 
cases  of  non-attendance,  irregular  attendance,  and  incorrigi- 
bility as  may  be  referred  to  them  by  supervising  attendance 
officers,  after  the  preliminary  investigation,  with  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  facts  regarding  the  physical,  mental,  and 
social  conditions  affecting  each  case. 

(2)  To  make,  in  each  case  so  investigated,  a  diagnosis  of  funda- 

mental conditions  which  account  for  the  irregularity  in- 
volved; to  outline  a  plan  of  treatment  for  each  case;  and  to 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  obtain  the  intelligent  cooperation 
of  principals,  teachers,  parents,  physicians,  dispensaries,  char- 
itable societies,  and  other  individuals  and  agencies  which  may 
be  needed  in  the  proper  treatment  of  each  case. 

(3)  To  confer  with  and  advise  parents,  teachers,  principals,  and 

children  in  cases  of  irregular  attendance,  incipient  truancy, 
and  troublesome  conduct  growing  out  of  strained  relations 
between  pupils  and  teachers  and  other  special  causes. 

(4)  To  act  as  probation  officers  and  advisers  in  cases  of  children 

placed  on  probation  by  district  superintendents  and  children's 
courts,  and  of  children  paroled  from  truant  and  parental 
schools. 

c.  Division  of  Discipline  and  Prosecution. 

The  staff  of  this  division  should  consist  of  at  least  ten  officers  for 
the  city  at  large,  responsible  directly  to  the  chief  of  the  attendance  bureau, 
with  the  following  duties : 
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(i)  To  deal  with  such  cases  as  may  be  referred  by  supervising  at- 
tendance officers  to  the  chief  of  the  bureau,  in  which  the 
methods  of  the  division  of  prevention  and  probation  have 
failed  to  accomplish  desired  results — cases  requiring  the  ap- 
plication of  coercive  and  disciplinary  measures  either  to  chil- 
dren or  to  their  parents. 

(2)  To  prepare  all  cases  brought  against  children  or  parents  for  vio- 

lation of  the  attendance  laws,  and  to  prosecute  such  cases  in 
the  courts. 

(3)  To  cooperate  with  the  poHce  department  in  the  enforcement  of 

the  newsboy  law. 

d.    Division  of  Correction, 

This  division  should  include  such  institutions  for  the  temporary  de- 
tention or  permanent  custodial  care  of  children  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  proper  treatment  of  habitual  truants  and  other  delinquent  children, 
in  cases  where  other  methods  of  treatment  are  not  advisable  or  have 
proven  ineffective. 

It  is  suggested,  tentatively,  that  the  following  provisions  are  essential 
to  the  proper  organization  of  this  division : 

(i)  A  day  detention  school  for  each  of  the  twenty-three  attend- 
ance districts,  in  which  the  program  of  studies  and  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  and  discipline  shall  be  specifically  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  children  commonly  regarded  as  difficult  or 
unmanageable  in  regular  classes. 

Public  School  120,  Manhattan,  was  established  to  meet  this  need  in 
one  section  of  the  city,  including  districts  2  and  3.  The  district  super- 
intendent in  charge  of  these  districts  has  repeatedly  commended  the 
experiment  in  the  highest  terms,  and  the  city  superintendent  in  his 
published  report  of  1910  recommended  that  "as  rapidly  as  possible  other 
schools  of  a  similar  nature  be  established." 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  present  study  to  collect  data  as  a 
basis  for  independent  judgment  concerning  the  soundness  of  the  methods 
employed  in  School  Number  120.  In  view  of  the  judgment  expressed 
by  the  city  superintendent  and  the  district  superintendent  having  general 
supervision  of  this  school,  however,  the  data  necessary  to  support  this 
judgment  should  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  provision 
made  for  extending  to  every  school  district  such  facilities  as  may  be 
proved  by  the  history  of  this  school  to  meet  the  special  requirements 
of  children  who  constantly  tend  to  enter  the  ranks  of  habitual  truants 
and  pupils  unmanageable  in  regular  classes. 

(2)  A  parental  school  for  the  custodial  care  of  habitual  truants  and 
delinquent  children  who  cannot  satisfactorily  be  dealt  with 
in  the  day  detention  schools. 
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The  limits  of  time  and  opportunity  have  not  permitted  the  present 
report  to  include  a  systematic  study  of  the  methods  employed  and  the 
results  accomplished  by  the  parental  school.  Incidentally,  however,  data 
collected  from  the  institution  by  another  of  the  cooperating  specialists  ^ 
tend  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the  associate 
superintendent  so  far  as  concerns  the  efficiency  of  work  in  one  specific 
field. 

The  parental  school  is  not  now  equipped  to  handle  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  problem  for  which  it  is  maintained.  The  Manhattan 
truant  school  and  the  Brooklyn  truant  school  are  admittedly  makeshifts 
which  are  to  be  discontinued  when  the  parental  school  is  in  position  to 
perform  the  entire  service.  A  complete  and  searching  inquiry  into  the 
methods  and  results  of  all  the  institutions  to  which  children  are  now 
committed  for  custodial  care  is  essential  to  the  development  of  detail 
plans  which  will  command  the  entire  confidence  of  the  community  and 
insure  the  financial  support  necessary  to  carry  the  plans  into  effect. 

IX.     Suggestions  Concerning  Reporting  Forms  and  Classification  of  Data 

As  an  example  of  the  disadvantages  under  which  officials  are  placed 
by  reason  of  inadequate  or  undigested  information,  the  failure  of  the 
Board  of  Education  to  secure  an  appi'opriation  of  twenty  additional  at- 
tendance officers,  in  the  Budget  for  1912,  may  be  cited.  In  spite  of  the 
urgent  recommendations  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  and  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  evident  willingness  of 
the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  to  consider  the  request  on  its 
merits,  the  appropriation  was  not  granted.  The  request  was  denied  on 
the  ground  ( i )  that  competent  evidence  was  not  available  to  show  either 
that  additional  attendance  officers  were  needed  or,  if  needed,  how  many 
were  required  to  meet  the  entire  need;  (2)  that  a  reorganization  as  pro- 
posed by  the  associate  superintendent  in  his  report  for  1908,  and  recom- 
mended by  him  in  each  succeeding  report,  would  make  it  possible  to 
accomplish  with  the  existing  force  much  if  not  all  the  work  for  which 
twenty  additional  attendance  officers  were  requested;  and  (3)  that,  in 
the  interest  of  economy  and  efficiency,  the  service  should  be  reorganized 
before  additions  to  the  staff  were  made. 

It  is  significant  that  the  plan  submitted  by  the  committee  on  special 
schools,  as  finally  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education,  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  places  chief  emphasis  upon  a 
revision  of  methods  and  procedure  rather  than  upon  changes  in  personnel 
or  laws.  Four  of  the  five  recommendations  provide  for  ( i )  uniform 
records  and  procedure,  (2)  daily  reports  from  all  attendance  officers, 
(3)  special  and  daily  supervision  of  attendance  officers,  and  (4)  a  revi- 
sion of  the  printed  rules  to  accord  with  these  changes.     The  other  rec- 

^  See  Dean  Schneider's  Report  on  Vocational  Schools. 
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ommendation  concerns  the  distribution  of  duties;  providing  for  the 
assignment  of  two  attendance  officers  to  work  at  large. 

The  proposed  plan  of  reorganization  thus  clearly  recognizes  the  prin- 
ciple that  accurate,  prompt,  and  complete  information  is  a  prerequisite 
of  efificient  administration ;  and  that  such  information  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  supervising  officers  by  a  properly  devised  and  controlled  system 
of  field  records  and  summary  reports,  and  in  no  other  way.  It  may  be 
assumed,  of  course,  that  records  and  reports,  however  complete  and  accu- 
rate in  themselves,  are  only  a  means  to  an  administrative  end ;  that  unless 
they  properly  describe  and  summarize  facts  that  have  vital  meaning  for 
administrative  officers  they  may  defeat  rather  than  promote  the  purposes 
of  efficient  management ;  and  that,  unless  actually  employed  for  important 
administrative  purposes,  they  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

With  a  view  to  facilitating  the  proposed  revision  of  records  and 
reports,  the  following  forms  and  scheme  of  classification  are  submitted. 
These  are  not  assumed  to  provide  for  all  of  the  necessary  data.  They 
are  presented  rather  as  illustrations  of  a  method  of  recording,  analyzing, 
and  summarizing  such  facts  as  may  be  shown  by  further  study  of  the 
compulsory  attendance  service  to  be  essential  to  the  purposes  of  effective 
supervision  and  control : 

I.    Daily  Time  and  Service  Report  of  Attendance  Officers 

Inasmuch  as  attendance  officers,  in  the  actual  performance  of  their 
work,  are  usually  not  subject  to  direct  observation  of  their  supervisors, 
it  is  important  that  accurate  and  detailed  records  be  prepared  from  which 
supervisors  can  determine  not  only  the  whole  amount  of  time  which  at- 
tendance officers  give  to  the  service  each  day  but  the  distribution  of  time 
among  the  various  classes  of  service  and  the  specific  items  within  each 
class. 

Form  I  is  suggested  as  a  convenient  daily  record  and  summary  of 
the  necessary  facts  regarding  the  time  and  service  of  each  officer.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  separate  entry  for  each  item  of  service  as  well 
as  for  the  totals  representing  each  day's  work.  Only  a  few  minutes  of 
an  attendance  officer's  time  each  day  will  be  needed  to  make  the  entries 
required.  These  entries  should  be  rnade  at  the  time  each  item  of  service 
is  rendered  so  that  there  need  be  no  transcription.  With  such  a  daily 
service  record,  supplemented  by  the  record  of  individual  investigations 
provided  for  in  Form  3,  supervising  officers  may  follow  in  any  desired 
detail  the  work  of  each  attendance  officer. 
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2.    Monthly  Summary  of  Time  and  Service  Reports 

At  the  close  of  each  day,  the  attendance  officer  should  enter  his  daily 
totals  from  Form  i  under  the  appropriate  date  on  Form  2.  These 
entries  constitute  a  cumulative  record  of  time  and  service,  shovi^ing  for 
any  desired  period  the  total  hours  or  days  of  service;  the  distribution 
of  time  among  the  several  kinds  of  service ;  and  the  number  of  items  of 
work  distributed  into  six  general  classes.  Such  a  cumulative  summary 
provides  a  ready  means  for  comparing  the  service  record  of  an  officer  for 
a  given  period  with  that  of  any  other  similar  period  or  to  compare  serv- 
ice records  of  dififerent  officers  for  the  same  period.  A  monthly  summary 
statement  showing  the  record  of  each  attendance  officer  would  make  it 
possible  for  any  officer  to  make  instructive  comparisons  of  his  own  record 
with  that  of  every  other  officer  in  the  service  and  would  raise  questions 
of  relative  efficiency  which  should  be  of  constant  suggestive  value  to 
supervisory  officers.  Other  uses  to  which  such  a  summary  statement  may 
be  put  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  officials  or  citizens  who  desire 
to  study  the  administrative  problems  of  the  compulsory  attendance 
service. 

3.    Report  on  Investigation  of  Pupils'  Absence 

The  form  suggested  is  one  which  permits  the  recording,  in  compact 
form  with  a  minimum  amount  of  clerical  labor,  of  the  facts  that  would 
ordinarily  be  required  in  a  preliminary  investigation  of  causes  of  absence 
by  officers  of  the  proposed  division  of  enumeration  and  investigation. 

Entries  are  to  be  made  by  school  principals  under  headings  indicated 
by  asterisks,  and  by  attendance  officers  under  headings  not  so  marked. 
By  the  use  of  the  code  of  symbols  shown  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  slip, 
all  the  information  called  for  may  be  legibly  recorded  on  the  proposed 
form  three  by  five  inches  in  size.  The  form  provides  for  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  entries  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the  preparation  of  the 
daily  summary  of  cases  investigated  for  which  Form  5  is  designed. 

The  principal  is  expected  to  give  the  date  of  each  absence,  with  a 
statement  as  to  whether  the  absence  was  excused  or  unexcused  and  the 
cause  of  absence  where  this  is  definitely  known.  Theentry  under  "report 
number"  indicates  to  the  attendance  officer  the  number  of  times  a  child 
has  previously  been  reported. 

After  making  his  investigation  and  entering  the  date  of  the  pupil's 
probable  return,  the  attendance  officer  is  expected  to  enter  a  summary 
of  the  record  from  this  slip  upon  the  cumulative  record  card  (Form  4) 
which  is  retained  in  the  office  of  the  attendance  bureau;  the  absence  slip 
(Form  3)  being  forwarded  by  the  district  supervisor  to  the  school  prin- 
cipal for  his  information.  The  principal  then  transcribes  the  data 
reported  by  the  attendance  officer  to  the  cumulative  record  card  in  his 
own  files. 
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If  a  child  returns  to  school  on  or  before  the  "date  of  probable  return," 
the  principal  enters  the  date  of  return  on  the  absence  slip  and  returns 
it  to  the  district  supervisor  of  the  attendance  bureau,  who  enters  the  date 
on  the  cumulative  record  card  in  his  files.  The  case  is  then  closed  so 
far  as  the  division  of  enumeration  and  investigation  is  concerned. 

If  the  pupil  fails  to  return  on  or  before  the  "date  of  probable  return," 
this  slip,  together  with  another  of  the  same  form  giving  supplementary 
information  on  the  case,  is  sent  to  the  district  supervisor.  This  reopens 
the  case  for  further  inquiry. 

4.    Cumulative  Record  of  Cases  Investigated 

Form  4  is  designed  as  a  cumulative  record  of  investigations  pertain- 
ing to  each  individual  referred  to  the  division  of  enumeration  and  in- 
vestigation. The  summary  of  each  investigation  is  to  be  transcribed 
in  the  office  of  the  principal  and  in  the  office  of  the  district  supervisor 
of  the  attendance  bureau;  a  file  being  maintained  in  each  office. 

By  arranging  these  cards  in  the  files  as  proposed  under  the  "direc- 
tions" on  the  reverse  of  the  form,  both  the  school  principals  and  the  dis- 
trict supervisors  may  provide  themselves  with  the  basis  for  accurate 
control  over  cases  under  investigation  and  over  cases  reported  upon  by 
attendance  officers  but  not  yet  returned  to  school.  Record  cards  of  cases 
under  investigation  may  be  arranged  according  to  dates  of  the  original 
absence  slips  (date  of  principal's  report)  and  the  attention  of  the  super- 
visor thus  automatically  called  to  any  case  which  is  not  investigated 
within  any  designated  time. 

The  cumulative  record  card  provides  the  basis  for  a  clear  distinction 
between  new  and  old  cases,  and  between  number  of  investigations  (or 
"cases")  and  the  number  of  individual  children  investigated;  as  well 
as  for  an  accurate  summary  of  causes  of  absence  and  action  taken  by  the 
attendance  bureau. 


5.    Daily  Summary  Record  for  Each  School 

Form  5  provides  for  a  daily  summary  of  the  main  facts  regarding  the 
cases  received  from  each  school,  with  the  results  of  investigation  by  the 
division  of  enumeration  and  investigation  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
attendance  bureau.  Such  a  record  for  each  school  separately  is  an  im- 
portant means  of  showing  the  extent  and  character  of  cooperation  be- 
tween individual  school  principals  and  attendance  officers.  Only  by  such 
a  summary  can  the  part  taken  by  school  principals  in  the  control  of 
irregular  attendance  and  truancy  be  clearly  shown,  and  the  basis  pro- 
vided for  effective  supervision  of  the  attendance  program  as  a  whole. 

The  entries  in  this  report  should  be  made  daily  from  the  absence 
report  slips  (Form  3)  ;  the  number  of  "pending  cases"  each  day  being 
those  upon  which  the  attendance  bureau  has  not  yet  rendered  reports 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  PRINCIPAL 

1.  Mail  the  absence  report  slips  to  the  District  Office 
at  the  close  ol  each  day. 

2 .  Use  a  new  slip  each  time  a  case  is  reported.  Use  an 
additional  slip  or  slips  if  the  report  of  absence 
necessitates  entries  for  more  than  two  months. 

3 .  Record  only  the  items  indicated  by  * 

4  When^the  slip  is  returned  to  the  school  transcribe 
the  required  data  to  the  "cumulative  record 
card," — Form  4. 

5.  Record  date  of  return  of  child  and  remail  the 
absence  slip  to  the  District  Office. 

6  If  the  pupil  fails  to  retiirn  to  the  school  on  the  "  Date 
of  probable  return,"  remail  the  slip  to  the  Bureau 
togsthervrith  a  new  report  upon  the  case. 


I.     ABSENCE. 


A.  M. 
P.M. 


SYMBOLS. 
Unexcused 


Excused 


II.     CAUSE  OF  ABSENCE. 
A  Drop  Name.  B  Lawful.  C  Unlawful 

A-1  Enr'd  elsewhere     B-1  Tllnem  of  child     C-1  Truant  child 
A-2  Incapacitated        B-2Illiie8s  in  family  C-2  ImtifTeientparenl 
A-3  Not  located  B-3  Death  in  family   C^IUegally  empFy'd' 

A-4  Leggdl^empIVd   B-4:FaveEfv  C-lOtherunlainuI 

A-6Ia!teit};  B-6  Quarantine  reasons 

A-6Dead  B-6  Court 

'B-f  Inclement  weather 

B-S  Other  urgent  reasoni 
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DIRECTIONS 

I,    Transcribe  to  this  card  the  data  from  the  absence  report  slips,  Form  3. 
a.    File  in  principal's  office  as  follows; — 

I.    Cases  tmder  investigation — ^Alphabetically^  by  classes, 
n.    Cases  investigated.     ±.     Child  not  returned — Chronologically  by  "date  of  probable  return." 

2.  Child  returned — ^Alphabetically. 

3.  Name  dropped — ^Alphabetically.  (Ax.  Enrolled  elsewhere.  Mail  District  Office.) 
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to  the  schools  from  which  the  cases  were  received.  A  controlling  balance 
is  thus  established  by  which  attendance  officers  may  be  held  accountable 
for  prompt  investigation  and  report.  The  prospect  of  subsequent  verifi- 
cation of  data  by  officers  of  the  division  of  prevention  will  serve  as  a 
further  check  upon  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  reports  rendered  by 
officers  making  the  preliminary  investigation. 

This  report  is  designed  to  be  made  in  duplicate,  one  copy  being 
retained  in  the  office  of  the  district  supervisor,  the  other  being  forwarded 
to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  attendance  bureau. 

6.     Monthly  Summary  by  Districts  (or  by  Individual  Attendance  Officers) 

This  report  calls  for  the  monthlv  totals  of  each  school  in  each  dis- 
trict and  may  readily  be  adapted  to  summarizing  the  monthly  record  of 
each  attendance  officer,  by  arranging  in  separate  groups  the  totals  for 
all  schools  assigned  to  each  attendance  officer. 

It  is  designed  to  be  prepared  m  duplicate  in  the  district  supervisor's 
office,  one  copy  being  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  the  attend- 
ance bureau.  The  monthly  totals  for  each  school  are  taken  directly  from 
Form  5. 

The  report  provides  the  basis  tor  ready  comparison  between  individ- 
ual schools,  individual  attendance  officers,  and  individual  districts;  fur- 
nishes the  data  for  an  annual  statement  of  the  main  facts  regarding  the 
preliminary  investigation  of  causes  of  absence;  and  thus  aids  in  locating 
specific  administrative  problems  upon  the-  solution  of  which  the  control 
of  school  attendance  depends. 

As  already  stated,  the  foregoing  illustrative  forms  are  submitted  to 
facilitate  the  formulation  of  a  comprehensive  and  coherent  system  of 
records  and  reports.  The  illustrative  forms  are  designed  for  use  in  pre- 
liminary investigation,  by  the  proposed  division  of  enumeration  and 
investigation.  Record  and  reporting  forms  specially  devised  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  many  other  functions  of  an  attendance  bureau  would 
of  course  be  needed. 

The  main  features  of  the  suggested  forms  which  may  be  of  service 
in  the  preparation  of  a  complete  system  of  records  and  reports  are  the 
following : 

a.  Compactness  of  forms  for  field  records;  the  absence  slips  (Form 

3)  being  carried  by  each  attendance  officer  in  a  small  flexible 
binder. 

b.  Provision  for  the  use  of  symbols  to  reduce  clerical  work  to  a 

minimum. 

c.  Adaptation  of  the  form  used  for  original  notification  (Form  3) 

to  serve  the  purposes  of  subsecjuent  notification  and  reference; 
avoiding  unnecessary  duplication  of  clerical  work. 
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d.  Standardization  of  size  and  arrangement  of  forms  to  facilitate 

filing  and  to  make  it  possible  to  utilize  readily  the  forms  them- 
selves for  purposes  of  current  control. 

e.  Provision  for  brief  cumulative  records  for  individual  cases  that 

are  likely  to  call  for  current  attention  (Form  4). 

f.  Ready  means  for  summarizing  field  records,  and  for  laying  the 

basis  for  periodical  cumulative  reports;  the  data  in  current 
records  being  classified  under  the  same  headings  and  in  the 
same  order  as  the  data  required  in  summarized  reports. 

g.  Columnar  arrangement  of  figures  to  facilitate  addition  and  check- 

ing of  figures. 

h.  Subdivision  and  arrangement  of  items  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce balancing  totals  and  to  show  pending  cases  or  service 
for  which  employees  are  to  be  held  currently  accountable. 

i.  Summarizing  of  data  in  such  form  as  to  facilitate  comparisons 
and  to  raise  questions  of  administrative  policy. 

j.  Provision  for  current  records  of  time  and  service,  so  itemized 
as  to  show  the  distribution  of  the  time  and  service  of  each 
employee  under  uniform  and  significant  headings. 

k.  Summarizing  of  time  and  service  records  in  such  a  way  as  to 
facilitate  comparisons  and  administrative  control. 


X.     Suggestions  for  Further  Study 

On  account  of  limitations  of  time  and  opportunity,  this  report  has 
covered  only  one  specific  group  of  the  administrative  problems  with 
which  the  compulsory  attendance  service  is  concerned.  The  criticism 
and  suggestions  have  been  directed,  in  the  main,  toward  the  first  steps 
which  the  Board  of  Education  itself  proposes  to  take  toward  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  service ;  that  is,  toward  a  revision"  of  the  system  of  records 
and  reports  and  more  effective  methods  of  supervision.  Adequate  rec- 
ords and  efficient  supervision  are  important  first  steps  because  they  will 
not  only  insure  immediate  improvement  in  the  service,  but  will  make 
possible  the  intelligent  and  continuous  study,  by  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance service  itself,  of  its  own  administrative  problems.  Through  sucH 
continuous  self-analysis,  and  in  no  other  way,  may  healthy  and  perma- 
nent growth  in  the  service  be  assured. 

The  following  suggestions,  in  outline  form,  are  submitted  as  illus- 
trations of  subjects  for  further  study  in  several  divisions  of  the  general 
field  that  have  not  been  specifically  treated  in  the  present  report: 


Form  5.  Attendance  Bureau — Board  of  Education,  New  York  City 

Division  of  Enumeration  and  Investigation;  Dally  Summary  Record  for  Individual  Schools 
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Outline  of  Suggested  Subjects  for  Further  Study 

1.  As  to  the  supervision  of  children  paroled  and  placed  on  probation. 

a.  Do  attendance  officers  obtain  adequate  iniormation  concerning 

the  progress  of  children  under  supervision? 

b.  Is   systematic  provision   made   for  the   conference   and   counsel 

needed  by  children  under  supervision? 

c.  Is  systematic  provision  made   for  transferring  pupils  in  cases 

where  the  attitude  of  teacher  or  principal  is  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  pupils? 

d.  Has  the  practice  of  attendance  officers  been  made  reasonably  uni- 

form and  consistent  with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  children 
on  parole  and  probation;  considering  specially — 

I.)     The  number  of  children  supervised  by  each  officer. 
2.)     The  length  of  time  children  are  kept  under  supervision. 
3.)      The  character  of  supervision  given — frequency  of  in- 

terAievv,  kind  of  evidence  of  progress  required,  etc. 
4.)     The  conditions  upon  which  children  are  recommended 

for  discharge  from  probation  or  parole. 
5.)     The  steps  taken  to  secure  cooperation  of  principals, 

teachers,  medical  inspectors   and  social  agencies. 

2.  As  to  the  placing  in  school  of  non-attendants  found  on  the  street. 

a.  Is  adequate  inquiry  made  as  to  physical  condition,  home  condi- 

tions, and  other  influences  determining  non-attendance? 

b.  Are  the  facts  so  ascertained  made  available  to  principals  and 

teachers  ? 

c.  Is  the   cooperation   of   the   appropriate   civic   and   philanthropic 

agencies  sought  and  obtained? 

d.  Has  the  practice  of  attendance  officers,  in  the  discovery  and  treat- 

ment of  cases  of  non-attendance,  been  standardized? 

3.  As  to  the  hearing  of  cases  by  district  superintendents. 

a.  Do  superintendents  take  the  initiative  in  calling  hearings  or  is 

such  initiative  left  to  attendance  officers? 

b.  Do  superintendents  require  full  reports  from  attendance  officers 

and  direct  testimony  of  parents,  teachers,  and  delinquent  chil- 
dren themselves  as  a  basis  for  judgment  in  dealing  with  cases  ? 

c.  Is  the  practice  of  superintendents  prompt,  uniform,  and  effective 

concerning  the  disposition  of  cases?  (with  special  reference  to) : 

I.)     Cases  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence. 
2.)      Cases  discharged  with  reprimand. 
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3.)     Cases  placed  on  probation. 

4. )     Cases  committed  to  truant  scliools. 

5.)     Cases  recommended  for  prosecution. 

4.  As  to  the  prosecution  of  parents  and  of  truant  and  incorrigible  children. 

a.  Is  the  initiative  in  bringing  cases  before  courts  properly  located 

and  exercised? 

b.  Are  cases  so  prepared  and  conducted  as  to  insure  adequate  con- 

sideration by  the  courts? 

c.  Is  there  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  percentage  of 

cases  successfully  prosecuted? 

d.  Is  advantage  taken  of  opportunity  for  bringing  cases  in  courts 

especially  qualified  to  hear  children's  cases;  or  of  designating 
special  days  for  the  hearing  of  truancy  cases? 

5.  As  to  the  enforcement  of  the  child  labor,  mercantile,  and  newsboy  laws. 

a.  Is  the  distribution  of  authority  and  responsibility  made  as  con- 

templated in  the  laws  between — 

I.)  The  compulsory  attendance  service? 

2.)  The  New  York  health  department? 

3.)  The  city  police  department? 

4.)  The  state  department  of  labor? 

b.  Is  an  effective  plan  in  force  to  secure  the  cooperation  of — 

I.)     The  several  official  agencies,  city  and  state,  charged 

with  the  enforcement  of  the  law? 
2.)     The  child  labor  committee  and  other  private  agencies? 

c.  Are  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  courts,  through  the  efforts  of 

attendance  officers,  such  as  to  create  respect  for  the  laws? 

•6.    As  to  the  administration  of  truant  schools  and  parental  schools. 

a.  Is  the  physical  equipment  well  adapted  to  the  special  require- 

ment of — 

I.)  Housing  of  residents? 

2.)  Ordinary  schoolroom  instruction? 

3.)  Industrial  and  agricultural  training? 

4.)  Physical  training? 

b.  Does  the  program  of  studies  meet  the  special  requirements  of 

truants,  and  does  it  otherwise  conform  to  the  best  educational 
practice  ? 

c.  Are  the  methods  of  instruction,  government,  and  discipline  such 

as  to  develop  self-control,  respect  for  law,  and  capacity  for  co- 
operation? 
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d.  Is  there  adequate  provision  for  medical  inspection  and  the  treat- 

ment of  physical  defects  ? 

e.  Is  there  adequate  provision  for  sanitary  inspection  and  super- 

vision ? 

f.  Does  the  daily  regime  of  sleep,  diet,  work,  and  recreation  con- 

form to  established  standards  of  hygiene  ? 

g.  Do  the  records  maintained  furnish  accurate,  and  sufficient  infor- 

mation as  a  basis  for  administration? 
h.     Is  the  available  information  intelligently  used  for  purposes  of 
supervision  and  control? 

7.    As  to  general  administration  and  legislative  control. 

a.  Is  a  clear  distinction  made  between  the  functions  of  the  Board 

of  Education  and  its  Committee  on  Special  Schools  (legisla- 
tion, criticism,  advice)  and  the  functions  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Superintendents  (administra- 
tion) ? 

b.  Is  information  currently  and  promptly  available  concerning — 

I.)     The  results  accomplished  by  each  member  of  the  stafif? 
2.)     The  results  accomplished  in  each  branch  of  the  service? 
3.)     The  relation  of  truancy,  irregular  attendance,  and  in- 
corrigibility to— 

a.)  Physical  condition  of  pupils? 

b. )  Home  conditions  of  pupils? 

c.)  Retardation  of  pupils? 

d.)  Age  and  sex  of  pupils? 

e. )  Program  of  studies? 

f . )  Efficiency  of  teaching  and  supervision  ? 

g.)  Part-time  attendance? 

h.)  Attendance  officer's  efficiency? 

i.)  Probation  and  parole? 

j.)  Prosecution  and  commitment? 

k.)  Fines  imposed  upon  parents? 

4.)     The  cost  of  each  activity  per  unit  of  work  done  and  re- 
sults accomplished? 

c.  Are  the  available  facts  currently  utilized  for  purposes  of  legis- 

lation, criticism,  advice,  and  administrative  control? 
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APPENDIX  I 

Recommendations  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  and  of  Associate  Superin- 
tendent Shallow  regarding  the  compulsory  attendance  service,  as  found 
in  the  published  annual  reports  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools 
for  the  years  1907-1911. 

Associate  Superintendent  Shallow — 1907 

I  recommend  that  the  city  charter  be  so  amended  as  to  bring  [the 
attendance  officers]  under  the  provision  of  a  retirement  law. 

I  have  requested  ...  the  appointment  of  at  least  twenty  addi- 
tional attendance  officers  for  the  year  1908  [yy  employed  1906-1907]. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  a  complete  and  thorough  revision  of  the 
compulsory  education  law;  with  provisions  (i)  to  compel  children  to 
attend  school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years;  (2)  to  com- 
pel certain  children,  unless  excused  under  regulations,  to  attend  school 
from  the  beginning  of  the  term  in  September  to  the  close  of  the  term 
in  June;  (3)  to  compel  parents  to  provide  for  the  proper  medical  and 
physical  needs  of  their  children  so  that  they  shall  be  in  fit  physical  con- 
dition to  attend  school;  (4)  to  fix  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  law  by  bringing  all  cases  of  violation  of  the  compulsory  education 
law,  either  by  children  or  parents,  before  children's  courts  only;  (5)  to 
impose  a  fine  upon  persons  who  employ  children  unlawfully,  and  not 
"a  penalty"  as  provided  in  the  present  law;  (6)  to  impose  a  fine  on 
parents  for  first  and  second  violations  of  the  compulsory  education  law, 
and  to  commit  such  persons  to  jail  until  the  fine  is  paid;  (7)  to  make 
attendance  upon  evening  school  optional. 

We  need  in  the  law  a  better  definition  of  truancy  or  illegal  absence 
from  school. 

A  permanent  school  census  bureau  should  be  established. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — 1907 

I  heartily  indorse  the  .  .  .  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Shal- 
low as  to  amendments  that  ought  to  be  made  to  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Law. 

The  remaining  buildings  [for  the  parental  school],  as  they  are 
urgently  needed,  should  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  possible.  A  home  for 
the  principal  should  be  erected  at  once. 

Associate  Superintendent  Shallow — 1908 

After  years  of  observation  of  the  work  of  attendance  officers  under 
the  present  regulations,  I  am  convinced  that  our  method  of  doing  work 
is  grossly  defective.    It  is  not  businesslike. 
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Most  of  of  the  ofificers  now  report  only  once  each  week  to  their  dis- 
trict superintendent;  some  report  twice  a  week,  and  practically  the  rest 
of  the  time  their  work  is  done  as  it  best  suit§  the  individual  officer. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  "that  these  employees  are  under  the  gen- 
eral regulations  of  the  by-laws  and  under  the  general  control  of  the  city 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  are  required  to  forward  weekly,  monthly, 
and  annual  reports  to  this  office,  yet  systematic  and  efficient  work  is  lack- 
ing. The  results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  amount  expended  for 
attendance  officers'  salaries  and  disbursements.  I  recommend  that  the 
work  of  the  attendance  officers  be  reorganized  as  follows : 

First.  Officers  should  be  detached  from  the  offices  of  the  district 
superintendents,  thereby  relieving  the  district  superintendents  from  much 
work  in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education 
law.  The  conducting  of  hearings  in  cases  of  truancy  and  incorrigibility 
should  remain  with  the  district  superintendents.  This  would  permit  the 
superintendents  to  give  more  time  to  supervisory  duties. 

Second.  The  territory  within  the  City  of  New  York  should  be 
divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  large  precincts  and  a  force  of  attend- 
ance officers  placed  in  each  precinct  under  one  of  their  own  number,  as 
a  commander.  All  officers  should  report  to  this  commander  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  the  close  of  each  day's  work,  and  receive  from  him  all  cases 
for  investigation. 

Third.  Principals  of  schools  should  report  all  cases  of  absence  and 
truancy  to  the  commander  of  the  precinct,  and  he  should  be  held  strictly 
accountable  for  the  attendance  of  all  children  within  his  precinct.  The 
commander  should  be  displaced  and  returned  to  the  ranks  whenever  con- 
ditions in  the  district  are  not  satisfactory. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — 1908 

[Nothing  in  Superintendent  Maxwell's  recommendations  concerning 
compulsory  education.] 

Associate  Superintendent  Shallow — 1908 

Truant  schools  and  parental  schools  are  necessary  for  certain  chil- 
dren. .  .  .  But  the  institution  is  a  poor  place  at  best  and  no  child 
should  be  committed  if  he  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way. 

The  maintenance  of  truants  in  this  school  [the  Manhattan  Truant 
School]  after  three  more  cottages  are  built  at  the  Parental  School  would 
not  seem  justifiable  and  I  recommend  that  the  institution  be  discontin- 
ued as  a  place  for  the  maintenance  of  truants  and  reorganized  as  a  day 
school  for  truants  and  other  delinquents. 

With  an  adequate  force  of  officers  and  an  organization  formed  on 
the  lines  which  I  indicated  in  your  Tenth  Annual  Report,  truancy  and 
non-attendance  in  the  City  of  New  York  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
[The  Board  of  Estimate  was  requested  to  furnish  $18,000  for  twenty  ad- 
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ditional  attendance  officers.  Eighty-four  attendance  officers  were  em- 
ployed during  1908-1909].  I  recommend  that  the  Board  of  Education 
favor  the  placing  of  attendance  officers  under  the  provisions  of  a  pen- 
sion law. 

There  is  urgent  need  for  three,  if  not  more,  cottage  homes  for  the 
boys  at  the  Parental  Home  at  once. 


Summary  of  Recommendations — 1908 

1.  That  an  adequate  force  of  attendance  officers  be  employed. 

2.  That  these  officers  be  properly  organized. 

3.  That  the  Manhattan  Truant  School  be  reorganized  as  a  day  school 
for  delinquent  pupils. 

4.  That  additional  day  schools  for  delinquents  be  established  wher- 
ever possible. 

5.  That  necfessary  repairs  be  made  at  the  Brooklyn  Truant  School, 
and  that  the  site  be  used  for  high  school  and  playground  purposes  when 
no  longer  needed  for  a  truant  school. 

6.  That  a  dentist  and  an  oculist  be  employed  to  visit  the  truant 
schools. 

7.  That  provision  be  made  for  retiring  old  and  disabled  attendance 
officers  on  pension. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — 1909 

The  chief  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  compulsory  education  law  con- 
tinues to  be  the  reluctance  of  magistrates  to  impose  on  parents  and  em- 
ployers who  are  at  fault  the  penalties  prescribed  by  the  statutes. 

[The  Brooklyn  Truant  School],  as  it  is  housed  in  an  unsuitable  build- 
ing, should  be  dispensed  with  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  the  Manhattan  Truant  School 
should  be  maintained  as  an  institution  for  boarding  and  lodging  truants. 
It  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  reorganized  as  a  day  truant  school  after 
the  model  of  Public  School  No.  120,  Broome  street,  Manhattan,  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  the  reformation  of  truants. 


Associate  Superintendent  Shallow — 1910 

I  regard  the  failure  to  punish  parents  [by  city  magistrates]  as  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  proper  enforcement  of  this  law.  [17  per  cent, 
found  guilty.] 

I  am  convinced  that  the  law  relating  to  the  proof  of  the  date  of 
birth  of  applicants  for  employment  certificates  should  be  amended. 

The  urgent  need  for  additional  cottages  at  the  Parental  School  is 
apparent  to  all.    We  need  also  a  small  building  for  an  emergency  hospital. 

In  my  report  of  two  years  ago  I  recommended  that  a  force  of  attend- 
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ance  officers  be  organized  in  a  more  efficient  way.  I  respectfully  renew 
this  recommendation.  In  my  opinion  the  work  could  be  more  efficiently 
done,  through  such  an  organization. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — :191b 

I  recommend  that  the  necessary  buildings  to  house  and  teach  all  of 
the  so-called  incorrigible  truants  in  the  city  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Parental  Home  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

I  recommend  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  other  schools  of  a  nature 
similar  to  Public  School  No.  120  be  established. 

It  is  hoped  that  an  arrangement  may  be  made  with  the  police  de- 
partment by  which,  when  an  officer  finds  a  child  who  is  a  trUant  or  non- 
attendant,  the  police  officer  himself  may  at  once  place  the  child  in  school. 

I  think  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask  high-school  teachers  to  visit 
the  homes  of  all  such  children  [who  register  in  the  high  schools  in  June 
and  who  do  not  return  to  school  in  September]  and  find  out  the  facts 
before  their  names  are  reported  for  truancy. 

Associate  Superintendent  Shallow — 191 1 

The  [newsboy]  law  should  be  amended  so  that  parents  who  allow 
their  children  to  violate  it,  after  warning,  may  be  fined. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  law  relating  to  the  proof  of  the  date  of  birth 
of  applicants  for  employment  certificates  should  be  amended.  [Quoted 
from  1910  report.] 

Summary  of  Recommendations — 191 1 

1.  That  part  of  the  labor  law  which  provides  for  the  regulation  of 
the  selhng  of  newspapers  and  magazines  by  boys  between  ten  and  four- 
teen years  of  age  should  be  amended  so  as  to  make  parents  responsible 
for  permitting  their  children  to  sell  papers  illegally.  The  penalty  for 
these  violations  now  falls  on  the  child  alone. 

2.  We  should  have  an  officer  assigned  to  the  work  of  investigating 
home  conditions  before  boys  are  paroled  from  truant  schools ;  and  visit- 
ing boys  who  have  been  paroled  or  discharged ;  and,  where  possible,  find- 
ing places  of  employment  for  such  boys. 

3.  The  methods  of  making  and  keeping  reports  of  compulsory  edu- 
cation work  by  district  superintendent  and  attendance  officers  should  be 
revised  and  made  uniform. 

Superintendent  Maxwell — 1 911 

I  recommend  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  organization  of  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  Department  .  .  .  that  it  should  be  removed  from 
the  special  direction  of  the  city  superintendent,  that  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board,  and  that  it 
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should  be  administered  (subject  to  the  general  direction  of  this  board) 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board.  My  reasons  for  this 
recommendation  are  the  following : 

1.  Our  district  superintendents  are  overburdened  with  official  du- 
ties. Too  much  of  their  time  is  given  to  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  and  the  supervision  of  the  attendance  officers. 

2.  There  is  now  duplication  of  work  and  waste  of  time  as  between 
the  attendance  officers  and  the  police  officers  assigned  to  the  Perma- 
nent Census  Board  .  .  .  [and]  valuable  time  is  lost  between  the 
date  of  the  report  [by  police  officers]  and  the  date  of  the  reinvestiga- 
tion [by  attendance  officers]. 

3.  It  will  be  more  feasible  to  obtain  a  much  needed  increase  in 
the  force  of  attendance  officers,  when  these  officers  are  charged  with 
the  duties  both  of  taking  and  amending  the  census  and  of  enforcing  the 
law. 

4.  The  change  will  bring  the  great  strength  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment to  reinforce  the  administration  of  the  compulsory  education  law. 

The  facts  and  statistics  presented  in  this  [Superintendent  Shallow's] 
report  show  conclusively  the  advisability  (a)  of  largely  increasing  the 
accommodations  of  the  parental  school,  and  (b)  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  attendance  officers. 


APPENDIX  II 

Abstract  of  the  Chief  Requirements  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law 

The  compulsory  education  law  of  the  State  of  New  York  requires: 

1.  That  every  child  between  eight  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in 
proper  physical  and  mental  condition  to  attend  school,  shall  regularly  at- 
tend a  school  in  which  at  least  six  common  school  branches  are  taught, 
or  shall  receive  equivalent  instruction  elsewhere;  provided 

2.  A  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  to  whom  an 
employment  certificate  has  been  duly  issued  and  who  is  regularly  and 
lawfully  engaged  in  useful  employment  is  exempted  from  attendance 
upon  day  school. 

3.  That  a  boy  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  is 
regularly  and  legally  at  work,  but  who  has  not  completed  the  course  of 
study  prescribed  for  the  elementary  schools,  shall  attend  a  public  eve- 
ning school,  or  school  giving  equivalent  instruction,  for  a  prescribed 
period  each  year. 

4.  That  persons  in  parental  relation  to  a  child  required  by  law  to 
attend  school  shall  cause  the  child  to  attend ;  failure  to  comply  with  this 
requirement  being  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 

5.  That  no  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  employ  a  child  who 
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IS  not  legally  entitled  to  be  so  employed ;  and  that  a  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration employing  a  child  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age, 
and  who  is  required  under  the  law  to  attend  an  evening  school,  shall 
display  in  the  place  of  employment  a  certificate,  which  school  authorities 
are  required  to  furnish,  showing  that  the  child  is  attending  an  evening 
school  as  prescribed  by  law;  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  violation 
of  these  provisions  being  imposed  by  the  law. 

6.  That  teachers  shall  maintain  accurate  records  of  attendance, 
showing  each  day's  attendance  and  the  number  of  hours  in  each  day 
thereof ;  and  that  such  records  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  attend- 
ance officers  or  other  persons  authorized  by  the  school  authorities. 

7.  That  the  school  authorities  shall  appoint  one  or  more  attendance 
officers  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law ;  and  that  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  shall  supervise  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

8.  That  attendance  officers  may  arrest  without  warrant  and  de- 
liver to  parents  or  teachers  any  child  found  to  be  unlawfully  absent  from 
school. 

9.  That  the  school  authorities  may  establish  schools  or  separate 
rooms  in  public  school  buildings  for  habitual  truants,  or  pupils  who  are 
insubordinate,  disorderly,  or  irregular  in  attendance;  and  may  provide 
for  the  confinement,  maintenance,  and  instruction  of  pupils  in  such 
schools;  and  may,  with  the  written  consent  of  persons  in  parental  rela- 
tion, order  a  child  to  attend  such  a  school  or  to  be  confined  therein  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  until  the  child  is  sixteen  years  of 
age;  or  may  order  such  a  child,  under  similar  conditions,  to  be  confined 
in  a  private  school  or  institution  upon  such  terms  of  compensation  as 
may  be  agreed  upon. 

10.  That,  if  the  persons  in  parental  relation  to  such  a  child  shall 
not  consent  to  the  confinement  of  the  child  in  a  school  or  institution, 
the  child  may  be  proceeded  against  as  a  disorderly  person  and  may 
be  sentenced  by  the  court  to  be  confined  in  a  school  or  institution  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

11.  That  the  confinement  of  pupils  in  schools  for  truants,  insubordi- 
nate, and  disorderly  pupils  shall  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  the  im- 
provement and  to  the  restoration,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  such  a  pupil 
to  the  institution  elsewhere  which  he  may  be  lawfully  required  to  attend ; 
that  industrial  training  shall  be  furnished  in  every  such  truant  school; 
and  that  the  school  authorities  shall  have  authority  to  parole  at  any  time 
any  truant  committed  by  them. 

Closely  related  to  these  provisions  are  the  requirements  of  the  laws 
regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  street  trades  and  defining  the 
conditions  under  which  children  may  be  employed  in  factories  and  mer- 
cantile establishments,  as  follows: 

12.  That  police  officers  and  the  regular  attendance  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Education  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
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article  defining  the  conditions  upon  which  children  may  sell  newspapers 
on  the  streets  or  in  public  places. 

13.  That  no  child  shall  be  employed  in  factories  or  mercantile  es- 
tablishments unless  an  employment  certificate  shall  have  been  issued  by 
the  commissioner  of  health  and  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer. 


APPENDIX  III 

Distribution  of  Functions  Among  the  Oflacial  Agencies  Charged  With 
the  Enforcement  of  the  Compulsory  Education  Law 

I.    Permanent  Census  Board 

Ascertains  by  actual  enumeration  the  children  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  compulsory  education  law;  collects  and  makes  currently 
available  information  concerning  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  sixteen  years  of  age. 

2.     City  Department  of  Health 

Issues  employment  certificates  to  children  between  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  who  have  met  the  prescribed  conditions  as  to  school 
attendance  and  educational  advancement. 

3.    Compulsory  Attendance  Service 

Established  and  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education,  its  respon- 
sibilities being: 

a.  To  ascertain  the  facts  regarding  the  enrollment,  attendance,  and 

mental  and  physical   conditions  of  children  included  in  the 
census  enumeration. 

b.  To  undertake,  by  appropriate  constructive  measures,  to  prevent 

truancy  and  irregularity  of  attendance  among  pupils  enrolled 
in  schools  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

c.  To  apprehend  and  by  proper  disciplinary  means  compel  the  at- 

tendance of  pupils  found  to  be  unlawfully  absent  from  school. 

d.  To  institute  and  conduct  prosecution  proceedings  against  chil- 

dren, parents  and  employers  who  violate  the  provisions  of  the 
compulsory  law. 

4.    Truant  and  Parental  Schools 

Established  and  maintained  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  segre- 
gation and  special  treatment  of  habitual  truants  and  insubordinate  or 
disorderly  pupils. 
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5.  State  Department  of  Labor 

Responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  State  laws 
concerning  the  employment  of  children  in  factories  and  mercantile  estab- 
lishments. 

6.  City  Department  of  Police 

Jointly  responsible,  with  the  compulsory  attendance  service  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  street  trades. 

7.    Children's  Courts  and  Magistrates'  Courts 

Responsible  for'  the  hearing  and  disposition  of  cases  of  children,  par- 
ents, and  employers  brought  before  the  pourts  on  charges  of  violating 
the  compulsory  education  law  or  the  laws  regulating  the  employment  of 
children. 

8.    Supplementary  Agencies 

In  addition  to  these  official  agencies,  there  are  numerous  public  and 
private  organizations,  equipped  and  ready  to  render  service,  which  might 
supplement  and  reinforce  in  many  ways  the  work  of  the  seven  official 
agencies  named. 
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CORRESPONDENCE  BETWEEN  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SCHOOL 
INQUIRY,  AND  PROF.  PAUL  H.  HANUS  AND  DR.  HERMAN 
SCHNEIDER,  RELATING  TO  DR.  SCHNEIDER'S  REPORT. 

Letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Dr.  Herman 
Schneider,  proffering  questions. 

August  13,  1912. 
Dr.  Herman  Schneider, 

University  of  Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Dear  Sir: — The  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  after  reading  the 
galley  proof  of  your  report  rendered  to  it,  feels  that  the  report  might 
be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars  as  to  which  it  desires  to  offer 
you  the  following  suggestions  with  the  request  that  you  supplement 
the  report  as  indicated.  If  you  are  able  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  report  as  desired,  the  Committee  requests  that  you  be  good  enough 
to  forward  to  it  typewritten  amendments  to  the  galley  proof  now  in 
hand,  which  the  Committee  will  then  transmit  to  the  printer  for  new 
galley. 

Will  you  kindly  give  the  following  information  about  the  vocation 
schools  and  courses  which  were  investigated  by  vou  in  the  City  of  New 
York : 

1.  Which  schools  did  you  visit,  how  much  time  did  you  sepend  in 
each,  and  what  was  your  method  of  investigation. 

2.  Please  give  the  average  daily  attendance  by  age,  by  grade,  and 
by  sex  for  each  school  reported  upon  by  you. 

3.  Can  you  furnish  the  number  of  courses  in  each  school,  whether 
cultural,  theoretical  or  practical,  with  the  time  given  to  each,  showing  the 
number  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  subject, 
segregated  by  age,  sex,  and  grade,  and  showing  the  average  time  pupils 
attend  each  school  and  pursue  each  course. 

4.  Please  give  for  each  school  and  course  investigated  the  number 
of  teachers,  classified  according  to  sex,  efficiency,  previous  professional 
training,  and  experience  in  vocational  work. 

5.  Please  describe  the  follow-up  method  employed  to  keep  account 
of  pupils  after  leaving  school. 

6.  Please  describe  the  help  and  advice  offered  by  vocational  school 
authorities  in  obtaining  employment  for  their  pupils. 
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y.     What  is  the  present  attitude  of  New  York  employers  and  labor 
unions  toward  vocational  schools? 

Please  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know  by  return  mail  how  soon  I 
may  expect  from  you"  the  material  requested. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inqtiiry  to  Professor 
Paul  H.  Hanus,  enclosing  copies  of  letters  proffering  questions  sent  to 
(^  various  speciaiists. 


August  14,  1912. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

'My  dear  Professor  Hanus  : — Enclosed  you  will  find  copies  of  let- 
ters mailed  to-day  to  some  of  the  experts  engaged  in  the  school  inquiry. 
The  letters  speak  for  themselves  and  reflect  the  views  of  the  Committee 
after  examination  of  the  various  reports  of  these  specialists. 

There  is  an  apparent  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Prof.  Moore  to  answer 
the  questions  which  I  have  asked  him.  Thesfe  questions,  however,  to- 
gether with  others,  will  have  to  be  answered  before  his  report  will  be 
accepted  by  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry.  I  am  now  engaged  in 
reading  his  report. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  of  School  Inquiry. 
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^Excerpt  from  Letter  of  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  withholding  comment  on  the 
■     action  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  in  dispatching 
letters  proffering  questions  directly  to  the  various  specidists. 


August   15,    1912. 

My  dear  President  Mitchel: — -I  have  just  received  your  letter 
dated  August  14,  19 12,  enclosing  copies  of  letters  which  you  have  sent  to 
•certain  of  my  associates  on  the  Educational  Aspects  of  the  School  Inquiry 
— namely,  Professors  Elliott,  Schneider,  Davis,  McMurry,  and  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Courtis,  asking  certain  questions  about  their  reports. 
I  make  no  comment  at  present  on  these  letters,  nor  on  the  fact  that  you 
-wrote  to  my  associates  instead  of  to  me.     *     *     * 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  H.  Hanus. 
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Excerpt  from  Letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to 
Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus. 


August  19,  1912. 

Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus^ 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

My  dear  Prof.  Hanus: — I  have  your  letter  of  August  15th.  In 
writing  the  letters  to  your  associates,  the  various  specialists  employed 
in  the  inquiry,  and  at  the  same  time  sending  you  copies  of  the  letters 
written  to  them,  I  felt  that  I  was  at  once  saving  time  and  adopting 
the  most  direct  method  of  dealing  with  the  work  in  hand.  From  your 
letter  I  gather  the  impression  that  you  may  feel  that  in  this  the  Com- 
mittee intended  to  slight  you.  Rest  assured  there  was  no  such  intention. 
You  will,  of  course,  appreciate  that  there  is  a  direct  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  each  one  of  these  specialists  to  the  Committee,  as  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  to  the  public 
for  their  work.     *     *     * 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel^ 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Letter  of  Dr.  Herman  Schneider  sent  to  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus,  answering 
a  telegram  from  Professor  Hanus,  requesting  hiTn  not  to  answer  the 
questions  proffered  in  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry. 


Cincinnati,   Ohio,  August    19,    1912. 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

p  Chauncy  St.^  Cambridge,.  Massachusetts. 

My  dear  Dr.  Hanus  : — Your  letter  with  enclosures  came  this  morn- 
ing. In  accordance  with  the  request  made  in  your  telegram  I  have  not 
replied  to  President  Mitchel. 

My  position  in  the  matter,  of  course,  is  perfectly  clear  and  obvious. 
You,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Educational  As- 
pects of  the  Inquiry,  employed  me  to  work  under  you.  My  dealings 
were  all  with  you,  both  business  and  educational.  My  bills  for  services 
were  paid  upon  your  endorsement.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  man  work- 
ing in  an  organization  would  at  once  assume  the  position  I  assimie; 
that  all  of  my  communications  must  be  through  the  chief  of  my  depart- 
ment. 

I  agree  with  you  in  what  you  say  in  the  proposed  letter  to  President 
Mitchel.  Herewith  is  a  letter  to  you  answering  the  questions  contained 
in  President  Mitchel's  letter  to  me. 

I  do  not  think  the  matter  suggested  in  his  letter  would  strengthen  my 
report  in  the  least;  on  the  contrary,  I  am  sure  the  report  would  be 
weakened  materially  by  the  addition  of  the  matter  suggested  in  Presi- 
dent Mitchel's  letter  to  me. 

Cordially  yours, 

Herman  Schneider, 

Dean,  College  of  Engineering. 
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Letter  of  Dr.  Herman  Schneider  to  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School 
Inquiry  dated  August  21,  1912. 


CiNCiNNATij  Ohio,  August  21,  1912. 

President  John  Mitchel, 

Board  of  Aldermen, 

5/  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  writing  and  sending  to  Dr.  Hanus  for  transmission 
to  you  a  statement  covering  questions  asked  in  .your  letter  of  the  13th 
inst. 

Respectfully, 

Herman  Schneider, 

Dean,  College  of  Engineering. 
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Letter  of  Dr.  Herman  Schneider  to  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  answering  questions 
proffered  in  the  letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  In- 
quiry which  Prof.  Hanus  requested  Dr.  Schneider  not  to  answer  directly. 


Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  19,  1912. 
Dr,  Paul  H.  Hanus, 

p  'Chaimcy  St.,  Camhridgif^  Massachusetts. 

My  dear  Dr.  Hanus: — I  have  a  letter  froirl  President  John  Purroy 
Mitchel,  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  a  copy  of  which  I  understand  was 
mailed  to  you.  In  this  letter  President  Mitchel  suggests  that  my  report 
on  Industrial  Education  might  be  strengthened  in  certain  particulars,  as 
to  which  he  offers  certain  suggestions.  The  suggestions  offered  are  in 
the  form  of  questions.  The  character  of  the  questions  asked  seems 
to  indicate  that  President  Mitchel  wants  material  incorporated  into  the 
report  which  you  and  I  felt  would  weaken  it. 

You  will  recall  that  when  I  had  my  first  conversation  with  you  in 
August,  191 1  (at  which  time  you  employed  me),  I  pointed  out  to  you 
that  two  types  of  reports  could  be  submitted  to  you  on  this  subject. 
First,  a  broadly  constructive  report,  and,  second,  a  critical  analysis  of 
the  work  then  being  done  in  New  York  City  in  Industrial  Education, 
together  with  suggestions  for  improvement  of  such  work.  I  pointed 
out  to  you  at  that  time  that  the  sum  total  of  the  work  being  done  in 
New  York  City  in  the  Public  Schools  was  so  very  small  when  compared 
to  the  whole  problem  to  be  tackled  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  adopt 
the  broader  policy;  I  also  emphasized  the  opinion  that  an  extended  in- 
vestigation into  a  negligible  quantity  would  destroy  the  value  of  the 
broader  report  by  diverting  attention  from  it.  I  also  stated  to  you  at  that 
time  that  if  you  wanted  an  analytical  investigation  made  into  the  small 
amount  of  work  being  done,  the  position  would  offer  no  attraction  to  me. 
At  this  and  subsequent  times  we  agreed  entirely  that  practically  all  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  a  broader  investigation,  together  with 
a  comprehensive  constructive  policy  based  upon  an  analysis  of  general 
conditions  in  New  York  City,  rather  than  upon  the  little  work  at  present 
being  carried  on.  It  was  further  agreed  that,  on  account  of  the  tre- 
mendous scope  of  the  problem  my  work  should  not  include  specific 
courses  of  study,  detail  investigation  of  class  room  methods  now  in 
operation,  nor  of  the  compilation  of  statistics,  or  matters  other  than 
that  obtainable  from  the  school  sources.  In  other  words,  it  was  spe- 
cifically agreed  that  the  strongest  possible  report  that  could  be  made  on 
the  problem  of  Industrial  Education  in  New  York  City  should  emphasize 
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to  the  fullest  extent  the  numerical  size  and  industrial  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  proposed  methods  of  solution  by  determining  through 
analysis  the  types  of  schools  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions.  The 
more  I  investigated  the  problem  and  worked  upon  it,  the  more  strongly 
I  was  convinced  that  an  emphasis  of  minor  details  in  the  report  would 
detract  very  materially  from  the  emphasis  which  we  desired  to  place 
upon  the  big  problem  of  New  York  City,  which  is  not  being  met  at  all. 

If  my  judgment  is  to  prevail  with, regard  to  the  kind  of  report  which 
will  be  of  the  most  value  to  New  York  City,  I  shall  certainly  oppose  most 
strongly  the  introduction  of  minor  analyses,  which,  I  am  sure,  will  draw 
attention  from  the  tremendously  imi|)rtant  and  really  vital  problem, 
of  New  York  City's  general  policy  on  Industrial  Education. 

However,  I  am  glad  to  give  to  President  Mitchel  through  you  such 
information  as  I  possess  covering  the  questions  asked  in  his  letter.  The- 
questions  and  answers  are  as  follows : 

I.  Which  schools  did  you  visit,  how  much  time  did  you  spend  in 
each,  and  what  was  your  method  of  investigation? 

a.  The  Boys'  Vocational  School,  the  Girls'  Vocational  School,  the 
Parental  School  at  Jamaica  on  Long  Island,  the  Night  Elementary 
School  at  Lenox  Avenue  and  138th  Street,  and  Stuyvesant  Night  School. 

b.  I  did  not  time  myself  on  these  visits,  but  stayed  until  I  got  the 
information  I  needed  for  my  report.  Some  of  the  information  I  ob- 
tained at  the  Girls'  Vocational  ,School  was  questioned  by  several  of  the 
experts  and  I  made  a  second  visit  to  verify  it. 

c.  My  method  of  investigation  was  one  which  I  have  come  to  use 
through  experience.  I  first  obtained  what  information  I  could  concern- 
ing these  schools  from  printed  matter  such  as  the  Superintendent's  re- 
port, and  separate  reports  published  by  schools  themselves;  also,  I  ob- 
tained some  information  from  the  other  men  on  the  inquiry.  I  then, 
visited  the  school,  introduced  myself  to  the  principal  and  asked  him  to 
accompany  me  and  show  me  all  of  the  work  of  the  school.  I  went  into 
every  classroom  and  shop,  asked  the  principal,  teachers,  and  pupils- 
numerous  questions  in  order  to  ascertain  broadly  the  general  policy  of 
the  school,  the  method  of  coordination  between  various  courses,  the 
methods  of  presentation,  the  time  spent  in  shops  and  in  different  class- 
rooms, together  with  any  other  information  which  might  grow  out  of 
a  cross-examination,  and  which  might  be  valuable.  I  was  primarily 
concerned  with  questions  of  policy,  because  this  was  the  vital  matter. 
For  example,  the  critical  point  in  any  of  these  schools  was  to  determine 
the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon  manual  dexterity  as  compared  to 
the  amount  of  emphasis  placed  upon  mental  development,  and  "whether 
the  school's  policy  was  a  trade  school  policy  or  a  pre-vocational  school 
policy.  I  asked  in  detail  how  long  each  pupil  was  on  each  machine,  how 
many  types  of  machines  the  pupils  worked  at,  and  how  many  different 
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types  of  occupations  the  pupils  were  familiarized  with;  I  sought  to  have 
the  relationship  established  between,  say,  History  and  Carding,  or  be- 
tween Geography  and  Dressmaking.  I  got  copies  of  the  courses  of 
study,  and  what  statistics  the  school  had  to  furnish  on  attendance,  al- 
though I  knew  I  should  not  use  them  in  detail  in  my  report.  After 
my  investigation  was  concluded  I  talked  to  the  Principal  to  ascertain 
his  views  as  to  exactly  what  he  was  attempting  to  do. 

2.  Please  give  the  average  daily  attendance  by  age,  by  grade  and  by 
sex  for  each  school  reported  upon  by  you. 

I  did  not  obtain  the  averag^aily  attendance  by  age.  The  grades 
in  the  schools  visited  were  not  clearly  differentiated  and  the  information 
was  unimportant.  In  the  three  major  schools  visited  (the  Boys'  Voca- 
tional School,  the  Girls'  Vocational  School,  and  the  Parental  School) 
the  sexes  are  not  mixed. 

3.  Can  you  furnish  the  number  of  courses  in  each  school,  whether 
cultural,  theoretical  or  practical,  with  the  time  given  to  each,  showing  the 
number  of  subjects  and  the  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  subject, 
segregated  by  age,  sex,  and  grade,  and  showing  the  average  time  pupils 
attend  each  school  and  pursue  each  course? 

The  classification  suggested  (cultural,  theoretical,  or  practical)  is, 
of  course,  obsolete.  For  example,  under  what  heading  would  Arith- 
metic fall,  or  Commercial  Geography  or  Designing?  The  schools  vis- 
ited usually  classed  their  subjects  as  vocational  and  non-vocational. 
This,  of  course,  is  a  hopeless  classification  also. 

4.  Please  give  for  each  school  and  course  investigated  the  number 
of  teachers,  classified  according  to  sex,  efficiency,  previous  professional 
training,  and  experience  in  vocational  work. 

j\Jy  investigation  specifically  did  not  include  any  inquiry  into  the  ap- 
pointment or  proficiency  of  teachers. 

5.  Please  describe  the  follow-up  method  employed  to  keep  account 
of  pupils  after  leaving  schools. 

In  the  Boys'  Vocational  School  a  follow-up  method  has  just  been 
started.  It  is  in  an  embryonic  state  and  consists  simply  in  visiting  as  far 
as  possible  the  boys'  employers  to  ascertain  how  they  are  progressing. 
The  plan  described  to  me  by  the  Superintendent  in  the  Girls'  Vocational 
School  was  simply  to  have  the  pupils  report  their  progress  to  the  school. 
Of  course,  many  of  them  failed  to  do  this ;  therefore  their  records  were 
of  little  value.  The  new  Principal  stated  to  me  that  she  hoped  to  devise 
a  surer  follow-up  method.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Principal  of  the 
Girls'  Vocational  School  took  charge  only  last  September. 

Since  the  bo}-s  in  the  Parental  School  in.  nearly  all  cases  return  to  the 
Public  School,  the  follow-up  method  was  not  vocational,  and,  hence,  was 
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of  no  interest  to  me.     In  the  Night  School,  of  course,  no  follow-up 
system  was  used. 

5.  Please  describe  the  help  and  advice  offered  by  vocational  school 
authorities  in  obtaining  employment  for  their  pupils. 

Of  course  this  question  applies  only  to  the  Girls'  and  Boys'  Voca- 
tional Schools.  In  the  Boys'  Vocational  School  the  matter  is  a  personal 
one  on  the  part  of  the  Principal  and  his  Assistants,  who  visit  factories 
to  see  about  the  placing  of  the  boys.  The  small  number  of  trades 
taught  and  the  small  number  of  boys  graduating,  of  course,  did  not  re- 
quire an  elaborate  system.  The  Principal  stated  further  that  consulta- 
tions were  held  with  pupils'  parents  looking  to  the  proper  placing  of 
the  boy.  This  is,  in  a  measure,  vocational  guidance,  but  is  very  re- 
stricted, largely  because  (see  report)  the  number  of  types  of  occupations 
is  so  limited.  The  Principal  of  the  Girls'  Vocational  School  stated  that 
an  efifort  was  made  to  place  the  girls  in  the  better  class  of  mercantile 
and  manufacttiring  establishments.  There  was  no  particular  system  for 
doing  this,  but  she  was  planning  a  more  clear-cut  scheme  than  had 
been  in  operation.  Generally  speaking,  the  work  in  both  schools  is  in  an 
embryonic  state. 

7.  What  is  the  present,  attitude  of  New  York  employers  and  labor 
unions  toward  vocational  schools? 

This  question  would  not  be  possible  of  answer  except  after  an  in- 
vestigation covering  a  long  period  of  time  by  a  large  number  of  investi- 
gators, and  even  then  I  question  whether  the  results  would  be  worth 
the  efifort.  I  have  been  doing  industrial  work  in  Cincinnati  for  seven 
years  in  close  relationship  with  different  types  of  concerns  and  could 
probably  answer  this  question  for  Cincinnati  better  than  any  other  per- 
son in  this  city;  I  should  not  attempt  to  do  so,  however.  Cincinnati  is 
small  compared  to  New  York,  but,  according  to  the  census  figures  has, 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Cincinnati  district,  about  2,800  employers. 

The  attitude  of  labor  unions  generally  seems  to  be  tending  toward 
systems  of  education  which  supplement  industrial  training  in  commercial 
shops  or  which  give  vocational  guidance.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  that 
one  not  connected  with  the  labor  unions  in  some  official  capacity  could 
not  volunteer  to  be  their  spokesman  as  to  their  policies.  . 

Of  course,  I  desire  to  make  my  report  as  strong  as  possible,  and, 
therefore,  am  wide  open  to  suggestions  from  any  source  as  to  how  to  do 
this.  I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  material  suggested  in  these  ques- 
tions would  weaken  rather  than  strengthen  the  report  as  it  stands. 

Respectfully, 

Herman  Schneider, 

Deatij  College  of  Engineering. 
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Excerpt  from  Letter  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry  expressing  objections  to  the  Committee's 
dealing  with  the  various  specialists  directly  relative  to  suggested  improve- 
ments in  the  various  reports. 


August  25,   1912. 

My  dear  President  Mitchel: — I  have  your  letter  dated  August 
19th,  1912,  with  its  enclosed  questions  on  Moore's  report.  I  note  that 
you  say  the  Committee  did  not  intend  "to  slight"  me  by  writing  directly 
to  my  associates  about  their  reports.  My  chief  objecion  to  the  course 
you  pursued  is  that  it  is  an  attempted  editorial  revision  of  the  report 
which,  as  specialist  in  charge,  I  am  making  to  your  Committee.  Nat- 
urally, I  object  to  any  editorial  revision  of  the  report  except  my  own, 
including  such  cooperation  of  my  associates  as  I  need.  My  revision  does 
not,  of  course,  exclude  from  consideration  such  comments  of  yours  as 
seem  to  me  important.  On  the  contrary,  I  told  you  long  ago  that  I 
would  give  your  suggestions  careful  consideration.  I  therefore  feel 
that  comment  on  any  part  of  the  report  should  be  sent  to  me.  More- 
over, any  other  course  is  almost  sure  to  result  in  general  confusion 
and  needless  delays;  especially  since  the  comments  and  questions  you 

sent  were  based  partly  or   wholly   on  unrevised  first   galley  proofs. 
*     *     * 

Very  truly  yours, 
'•-  Paul  H.  Hanus. 
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Letter  of  Professor  Paul  H.  Hanus  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
School  Inquiry  asking  if  the  Committee  wishes  a  conference. 


August  21,   1912. 
President  John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
57  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City. 

My  dear  President  Mitchel  : — If  you  have  not  yet  heard  from  ray 
associates  on  the  School  Inquiry,  to  whom  you  recently  wrote  sending 
certain  questions  on  their  reports  submitted  to  you  through  me,  you 
doubtless  will  soon.  In  accordance  with  my  suggestion  to  them,  they 
have  referred  your  questions  to  me.  Do  you  wish  to  see  me  for  a  con- 
ference, and,  if  so,  when  and  where? 

Very  truly  yours, 

Paul  H.  Hanus. 
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Letter  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  to  Professor 
Paul  H.  Hanus  re-affirming  the  Committee's  right  to  deal  with  the 
various  specialists  directly. 


September  5,   1912. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Hanus^ 

Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dear  Sir: — Pursuant  to  y^Dur  request,  I  have  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  for  2.30 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  next.  This  is  the  earliest  date 
which  the  Comptroller  could  appoint  for  the  meeting.  At  that  time 
we  hope  to  have  the  answers  to  the"^  questions  recently  sent  to  the  various 
specialists  taking  part  in  the  inquiry,  so  that  we  may  proceed  immediately 
with  the  publication  of  reports. 

It  seems  almost  futile  to  take  up  with  you  in  advance  the  several 
issues  raised  by  your  letter.  The  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  Mr.  Courtis  upon  the  relation  of  the  specialists  to  this  Committee  con- 
tains the  substance  of  what  I  am  writing  to  each.  There  are  several 
misapprehensions  as  to  this  relationship  stated  and  implied  in  your 
letter  which  we  shall  want  to  go  over  in  such  further  detail  next  Tues- 
day as  may  seem  necessary. 

We  did  not  retain  you  to  keep  the  specialists  at  arm's  length  from 
the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry,  but  rather  to  facilitate  our  dealing 
with  them.  We  did  not  ask  you  to  make  a  report  to  this  Committee, 
although  we  are  very  glad  to  receive  such  a  report  from  you.  We  re- 
tained you  to  direct  and  supervise  the  collection  of  facts.  We  have 
asked  the  specialists  in  the  letters  sent  them  only  for  facts  for  the  col- 
lection of  which  we  have  already  paid,  and  which  are  indispensable  to 
the  support  of  statements  made  by  them.  We  did  not  even  ask  you 
to  revise  the  specialists'  reports  to  us.  We  are  glad  to  have  your  re- 
vision. Only  after  you  had  done  your  revising  and  had  failed  to  -call 
for  facts  which  we  regard  as  necessary  did  we  write  to  the  specialists 
asking  what  we  expected  they  would,  in  their  own  interest,  as  well  as 
in  fulfilment  of  their  obligation  to  the  people  of  New  York,  be  glad 
to  furnish. 

Due  to  my  illness  and  to  other  conditions  for  which  this  Committee 
is  not  responsible,  we  consented  to  accept  from  you  galley  proof  in 
place  of  manuscript.  Had  the  specialists'  reports  been  submitted  to 
the  Committee  in  manuscript  in  time  for  examination,  these  requests 
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for  supporting  facts  would  have  been  made  before  the  reports  went  to 
the  printer. 

We  have  paid  nearly  $50,000  for  this  work.  We  are  in  duty  bound 
to  get  the  fullest  possible  return  for  this  money.  You  surely  could 
not  expect  us  to  accept  reports  costing  $50,000  without  reading  them,  or 
to  pass  over  omissions  of  facts,  which  facts  we  assume  have  been  col- 
lected by  the  specialists,  without  giving  to  those  specialists  an  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  their  reports  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  as  a 
whole. 

If  you  will  consider  this  matter  calmly  and  without  prejudice  I 
think  you  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Committee,  instead  of 
attempting  to  discredit,  weaken,  or  change  your  reports  and  the  results 
of  your  work,  is  doing  all  in  its  power  to  strengthen  those  reports, 
secure  permanence  for  the  results  of  your  work,  and  obtain  for  the 
City  full  value  for  its  heavy  expenditure. 

Respectfully, 

John  Purroy  Mitchel, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 
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Excerpts  from  a  Letter  of  Prof.  Paul  H.  Hanus  sent  to  the  various  specialists 
informing  them  of  a  conference  held  between  him  and  the  School  In- 
quiry Committee,  and  informing  them  how  to  answer  the  various  ques- 
tions proffered  in  the  letters  sent  to  them  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry. 


September  i6,  19 12. 

I  know  you  are  waiting  to  hear  as  much  of  the  result  of  my  confer- 
ence with  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  in  New  York  City  last  Tues- 
day as  can  be  satisfactorily  put  into  a  letter.  I  returned  to  Cambridge 
late  Thursday  night  and  I  have  been  ill  since,  otherwise  this  letter  would 
have  reached  you  sooner. 

The  following  statement,  dictated  by  President  Mitchel  toward  the 
close  of  the  conference,  is  the  chief  tangible  result  of  that  conference. 

"It  is  understood  between  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  and 
Professor  Hanus: 

"All  reports  of  specialists  in  the  form  of  first  galley  as  corrected, 
with  the  exception  of  the  report  of  Professor  Moore,  are  to  be  sent 
from  the  office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  to  the  printer.  Sec- 
ond galley  is  then  to  be  forwarded  by  the  printer  directly  to  Professor 
Hanus  for  revision.  Upon  revision,  second  galley  as  corrected  by  Pro- 
fessor Hanus  and  the  specialists,  is  to  be  forwarded  to  the  office  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  consideration.  If  the  reports  are  not 
then  satisfactory  to  the  committee,  further  discussion  of  them  will  be 
take  up  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  directly  with  Dr.  Hanus, 
or  through  him  with  the  specialists. 

"As  to  Dr.  Moore's  report,  now  in  first  galley  corrected,  it  is  under- 
stood that  this  will  be  held  in  its  present  form  until  after  Dr.  Moore's 
return  and  a  conference  has  been  had  between  Professor  Hanus,  Dr. 
Moore,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  which  conference  is  to 
be  held  as  soon  after  Dr.  Moore's  return  as  possible. 

"Dated,  September  10,  1912." 

You  will  see  that  the  next  step  forward  toward  the  publication  of 
the  report  has  been  taken,  namely,  second  galley  proof.  Further,  you 
will  notice  that  President  Mitchel  has  affirmed  my  contention  that  edi- 
torial revision  of  the  report,  including  the  reports  of  my  associates,  cen- 
ters in  me. 

With  respect^ to  the  questions  and  comments  recently  sent  you  by 
President  Mitchel,  I  beg  to  ask  that  you  will  consider  these  questions 
as  follows,  sending  your  replies  to  me : 
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Please  classify  the  questions  in  groups,  as  follows : 

a.  Immaterial;  that  is,  questions  or  comments  which  have  no  real 
bearing  on  the  significance  or  other  value  of  your  report. 

b.  Confusing;  that  is,  questions  or  comments  which  raise  issues 
of  remote  significance  or  no  significance  so  far  as  value  of  the  report 
is  concerned,  and  which  might,  if  answered,  lead  to  needless  discussion. 

c.  Already  answered  or  covered  in  the  reports. 

d.  Require  further  investigation  which  it  is  impossible  to  make. 
(Numerous  instances  of  questions  which  require  investigation  are  al- 
ready cited  in  our  report,  as  you  know,  coupled  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  appropriate  members  of  the  supervisory  or  teaching  staff  in  New 
York  City  take  them  up.) 

e.  Worthy  of  consideration.  If  there  are  any  questions  or  com- 
ments pointing  to  additions  to  your  report  or  modifications  of  it  which 
would  really  improve  it  and  which  can  be  made  without  making  undue 
demand  upon  your  time  and  which,  in  your  opinion,  would  really 
strengthen  your  report,  please  deal  with  them.  Please  put  any  such 
additions  or  modifications,  if  they  are  considerable,  on  a  typewrtten 
sheet  and  attach  the  sheet  to  the  second  galley  proof.  If  any  of  the 
questions  do  not  fall  into  these  groups,  please  classify  them  as  you 
think  best.  In  any  case,  please  point  out  briefly  and  clearly  -why  the 
questions  fall  into  the  groups  suggested  by  me  or  added  by  you. 

I  got  the  distinct  impression  that  from  some  source  President  Mitchel 
has  been  made  to  feel  that  there  are  statements  in  our  reports  not  sup- 
ported by  facts,  and  which  we  either  have,  or  should  have  obtained. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  wherever  his  questions  seem  to  point  to  such 
an  opinion  on  his  part,  you  would  do  well  to  consider  them  with  special 
care,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  a  statement  about  which  he  seems 
to  have  reservations  because  of  the  alleged  absence  of  supporting  facts 
is  not  really  a  statement  of  that  sort  at  all.  It  is,  of  course,  especially 
important  that  we  do  not  render  ourselves  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
made  unsupported  statements. 

I  may  say,  parenthetically,  that  we  have  had  that  consciously,  re- 
sponsibly before  us  all  the  time,  from  the  start  of  a  report  to  the  finish. 

Where  we  express  opinions  based  on  general  observation  and  experi- 
ence as  distinguished  from  conclusions  based  on  ascertained  facts,  that 
distinction  should  be  clearly  set  forth  in  the  report  itself  and  made 
clear  in  your  reply  to  a  question  of  President  Mitchel  which  may  cover 
this  distinction.  Please  send  me  such  replies  as  you  wish  to  make  at 
your  earliest  convenience. 

For  mvself,  I  do  not  feel  that  answers  to  the  questions  which  Presi- 
dent Mitchel  has  sent  would,  if  incorporated  in  the  reports,  materially 
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affect  the  value  of  the  reports.  I  told  hm,  in  the  conference  on  Sep- 
tember lo,  more  than  once  that  I  would  risk  my  chances  with  the  report 
in  its  present  form  after  we  had  finished  our  revision  of  it  without  incor- 
porating at  all  the  suggestions  which  he  had  made.  Nevertheless,  I 
agreed  to  take  up  the  matter  with  my  associates  in  good  faith,  and  this 
letter  is  the  result. 

I  ought  to  add  that,  in  the  end,  what  I  am  contending  for  is  that  the 
report  should  be  published  in  subject  matter  and  form  as  I  transmit  it 
to  the  committee  after  my  associates  and  I  have  finished  our  revision 
of  all  the  proof,  page  proof  included.  What  the  committee  chooses 
to  do  after  the  report  is  published  as  I  transmit  it  is  immaterial  to  us. 

Please  send  your  bill  for  editorial  revision  of  proof,  with  diary,  so 
that  I  may  transmit  it,  with  my  approval,  to  President  Mitchel's  office. 

P.  S. — I  am  sorry  to  impose  this  burden  on  you,  especially  just  at 
this  time ;  but  I  did  not  see  how  I  could  avoid  it. 
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VOCATIONAL  (INDUSTRIAL)  SCHOOLS 

What  Kinds  of  Vocational  (Industrial)  Schools  Are  Needed? 


(I) — The  Object  of  Industrial  Education 

Industrial  education  has  as  its  object  a  progressive  cornmunity  ad- 
vancement through  industrial  efficiency.  Industrial  efficiency  is  deter- 
mined by  three  mutually  dependent  elements — physical  health,  mental  de- 
velopment and  manual  dexterity. 

The  health  element  in  industrial  education  is  only  slightly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school  authorities,  and,  except  in  specific  instances,  is 
outside  the  scope  of  this  inquiry.  It  will  be  evident,  too,  that  in  some 
occupations  hand  skill  is  negligible — for  example,  in  selling.  In  nearly 
all  trades,  however,  it  is  an  important  factor.  Generally  speaking,  then, 
we  are  concerned  with  the  two  elements  of  mental  development  and 
manual  dexterity. 

If  industry  itself  furnished  these  two  elements,  there  would  be  no 
problem  of  industrial  education.  What  industry  furnishes  properly  and 
adequately  requires  no  efifort  on  the  part  of  the  school.  But,  if  industry 
emphasizes  one  element  at  the  expense  of  another,  or  utterly  neglects 
both,  the  school,  standing  for  community  advancement,  may  enter  into 
the  situation.  Again,  if  industry  in  some  of  its  phases  requires  a  certain 
type  of  manual  work  which  leads  to  mental  stagnation,  the  public  school's 
function  would  not  be  to  initiate  nor  to  increase  such  manual  dexterity; 
this  would  not  be  education.  On  the  contrary,  the  school's  eflforts  would 
aim  to  counteract  the  dulling  effects  of  the  work.  It  is  obvious,  then, 
before  any  constructive  criticism  of  industrial  programs  now  in  operation 
or  suggestions  for  their  betterment  can  be  formulated,  that  an  analysis 
of  the  thing  we  call  work,  especially  with  reference  to  the  mental  effects 
of  factory  work  under  modern  conditions,  is  necessary. 

(II) — Work  as  Related  to  Progress ' 

There  is  an  instinct  for  work,  but  basically  it  is  the  instinct  for  self- 
preservation  and  self-perpetuation.  Work  is  our  individual  and  collective 
struggle  for  existence;  and,  out  of  the  mental  and  physical  exertion  of 
the  struggle  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  us,  has  evolved  our  present  state 

'  Most  of  the  material  on  work  in  this  section  f  JI)  is  talcen  from  former  papers  by 
the  writer  as  follows :  The  University  and  the  Da/s  Work,  New  York  State  Teachers' 
Convention,  Dec,  1910;  The  Public  School  and  the  Day's  Work,  National  Child 
Labor  Convention,  March,  191 1;  Community  EiBciency,  Commencement  Address, 
Fitchburg,  Mass.,  June,  191 1;  An  Analysis  of  Work,  in  Lecture  Notes  on  Some  As- 
pects of  Shop  Practice,  by  Alex.  Humphries,  1912. 
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of  being.  The  whole  complex  machine  of  commerce  and  industry — 
factory,  farm,  railroad,  bank,  office,  government — has  been  built  for  pro- 
duction, construction,  distribution,  and  protection.  The  present  machine 
is  the  product  of  slow  evolution;  and  the  effort  of  the  centuries  to  build 
a  machine  which  will  better  cope  with  the  problem  has  been  the  primary 
cause  of  our  advance  in  the  various  activities  of  life.  Integrity,  honesty, 
discipline,'  sound  health,  fair  dealing,  respect  for  others'  rights — these 
have  come  from  the  courageous  assumption  of  one's  burden  of  work,  and 
the  opposites  of  these  are  the  results  of  the  desire  to  dodge  the  burden. 

And  so  we  have  a  natural  law  of  work,  the  substance  of  which  is 
this :  Work  and  you  will  reach  a  higher  mental  development ;  cease  work 
and  you  will  degenerate. 

The  law  can  be  established  scientifically  if  need  be,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, for  in  this  case  common  observation,  science,  and  religion  all-  agree. 
Each  of  us  knows  he  will  deteriorate  physically  and  mentally  if  he  ceases 
constructive  work,  and  history  shows  that  this  is  also  true  of  communi- 
ties, of  nations,  and  of  civilizations.  Our  proverbs,  sacred  and  secular, 
affirm  it.  The  cycle  of  work  to  wealth,  wealth  to  idleness,  idleness  to 
poverty,  and  poverty  to  work  again,  is  an  evidence  of  inefficiency  fol- 
lowing inaction.  Mental  and  physical  activity  are  mutually  stimulating; 
thinking  and  doing  are  reciprocal  aids. 

Mental  training  and  industry  have' both  been  most  stable  when  they 
have  been  most  closely  allied ;  and  until  comparatively  recent  years  they 
have  been  one  in  fact.  Under  the  old  guild  and  apprentice  systems,  for 
example,  the  workers  were  trained  so  well  in  the  commercial  field  that 
industrial  education  was  not  a  special  school  problem.  Work  was  educa- 
tion. To  embark  upon  an  apprenticeship  was  serious  business;  careful 
discussion  preceded  it  and  ample  documentary  agreements  gave  guaran- 
tees of  execution.  Industrial  communities  were  small,  and  personal  ac- 
quaintance fostered  personal  interest.  Competition  in  skillful  execution 
furnished  a  lively  stimulus  which  led  to  the  enthusiastic  use  of  head  and 
hand  coordinately.  Generation  by  generation  there  was  a  cumulative 
mental  advancement  coupled  with  a  refinement  of  manual  skill  in  con- 
structive work.  In  this  manner,  even  long  before  the  days  of  formal 
apprenticeship,  mankind  grew  through  work. 

But  there  have  been  two  significant  changes  in  the  conditions  under 
which  work  is  done. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  only  within  the  past  two  or  three  generations 
that  mankind  has  worked  in  masses  within  walls.  For  centuries  man- 
kind did  self-directed  work,  largely  in  the  open  air.  These  were  the 
farmers,  the  seamen,  and  the  forest  rangers.  As  civilization  grew,  a 
constantly  increasing  minority  did  self-directed  work,  individually  or'  in 
small  groups,  indoors;  these  were  the  artisans  in  the  skilled  trades,  who 
met  the  demands  of  growing  communities.  Then  came  the  great  change 
to  the  factory  system  through  the  development  of  power  devices;  this 
dates  virtually  from  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  industrial  worker  formerly  knew  a  whole 
job,  rather  than  a  part  of  it;  he  performed  a  great  variety  of  functions 
in  the^  completion  of  his  task,  instead  of  endlessly  repeating  the  same 
operation.  The  clockmaker  made  a  whole  clock,  working  individually,, 
and  the  necessity  of  working  out  every  part's  relation  to  every  other  part 
gave  the  worker  a  mental  stimulus,  and,  therefore,  a  higher  mental  de- 
velopment. The  finished  product  was  all  his  own;  the  desire  for  self- 
expression,  which  every  man  has,  found  an  outlet  through  his  work ;  and,. 
once  having  served  his  thorough  apprenticeship,  he  worked  largely  by 
self-direction.  Under  our  present  highly  organized  industrial  conditions 
the  making  of  a  clock  is  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  operations. 
Each  workman  in  a  clock  factory  makes  piece  after  piece  of  the  same 
kind,  principally  by  feeding  material  into  a  machine,  and  why  he  does 
it  he  need  not  know  and  usually  is  not  told.  We  are  putting  the  brains 
into  the  machine  and  into  the  management  office,  and  making  the  work- 
man a  purely  automatic  adjunct. 

Now  we  have,  broadly  speaking,  two  types  of  brain  centers;  the 
lower  centers  controlling  habits,  and  the  higher  active  thinking  centers. 
If  one's  work  is  purely  automatic  repetition  requiring  no  initiative,  plan- 
ning, or  diversion,  the  habit  centers  are  developed  and  the  thinking  cen- 
ters have  at  best  a  retarded  growth. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  differentiate  between  casually 
repeated  useful  habits  of  daily  life  which  economize  time,  and  constantly 
repeated  automatic  motions  which  constitute  one's  major  work;  the  ar- 
gument is  fallacious  that,  because  the  former  are  good,  so  are  the  latter. 
The  putting  on  of  one's  shoes  is  governed  by  one's  habit  centers;  when 
we  were  learning  to  put  on  our  shoes  the  thinking  centers  were  being 
developed.  Dressing,  eating,  walking,  boarding  a  car,  opening  a  door 
are  time-saving  actions  of  habit  repeated  at  comparatively  long  intervals, 
differing  widely  in  their  motor  forms,  and  used  as  incidental  instruments 
to  a  larger  self-directed  action.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  using 
many  habits  several  times  a  day  as  means  to  self-directed  ends,  and  re- 
peating one  habit  all  day  as  an  end  in  itself.  The  playing  of  scales  on  a 
piano  becomes  a  habit  to  the  skilled  musician;  he  uses  it  as  a  means  of 
performing  a  stimulating,  energizing,  thought-requiring  production.  It 
is  a  good  and  beneficial  habit  which  facilitates  and  simplifies  his  perform- 
ance. But  if  he  learned  the  scales  merely  to  repeat  them  ten  hours  a 
day,  day  after  day,  without  meaning  and  without  end,  his  work  would  be- 
come lethargizing  and  enervating. 

It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  automaticity  of  itself  does  not  impair 
one's  thinking  capacities.  When  we  walk,  our  habit  centers  control  the 
action;  but  we  can  walk  and  think  at  the  same  time.  The  evil  of  auto- 
matic machine-feeding  is  negative  rather  than  positive,  in  that  it  requires 
no  constructive  exercise  of  the  thinking  centers,  and,  hence,  develops  only 
the  habit  centers.  There  are,  however,  certain  types  of  automatic  work 
which  are  distinctly  injurious  because  they  introduce  other  deteriorating: 
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factors.  For  example,  if  the  work  requires  that  the  eyes  be  focused  con- 
stantly at  one  place,  if  the  motions  of  the  machine  before  the  eyes  be  a 
monotonous  rhythmic  repetition,  and  if  the  motions  of  the  hands  in  feed- 
ing the  material  into  the  machine  be  also  rhythmic  and  monotonous,  then 
a  deadening  hypnotic  effect  is  produced  upon  the  mind ;  such  is  the  work 
of  a  punch-press  operator. 

Further,  automatic  work,  in  addition  to  putting  the  thought  centers 
into  disuse  and  producing  a  lethargizing  effect,  is  repressive  of  individu- 
ality. There  has  been  developed  in  each  of  us,  through  the  self-directed 
work  of  our  ancestors  in  past  centuries,  a  natural  instinct  for  self-ex- 
pression. Prior  to  the  day  of  subdivided  automatic  operations  the  worker 
had  an  outlet  for  his  self-expression  in  his  work ;  now,  for  the  automatic 
worker,  it  must  come  in  his  idle  hours,  and  often  in  forms  which  lead 
to  many  of  our  most  vexing  sociological  problems.  Unexpressive  (or 
repressive)  work  is  unnatural  work,  and  must  incite  to  mental  and  physi- 
cal protest. 

Now,  we  cannot  reverse  our  present  economic  order  of  things.  Work 
which  does  not  require  mental  activity  is  increasing,  and  will  continue  to 
increase  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  condition  is  here  and  philosophical' 
discussion  will  not  remove  it. 

The  situation,  then,  sifts  down  to  this :  Energizing  work  is  decreas- 
ing; enervating  work  is  increasing.  We  are  rapidly  dividing  mankind 
into,  a  staff  of  mental  workers  and  an  army  of  purely  physical  workers. 
The  physical  workers  are  becoming  more  and  more  automatic,  with  the 
sure  result  that  their  minds  are  becoming  more  and  more  lethargic.  The 
work  itself  is  not  character-building;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  repressive, 
and,  when  self-expression  comes,  it  is  hardly  energizing  mentally.  The 
real  menace  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  a  self-governing  industrial  community 
the  minds  of  the  majority  are  in  danger  of  becoming  less  capable  of 
sound  and  serious  thought,  because  of  lack  of  continuous  constructive 
exercise  while  engaged  in  earning  a  livelihood. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  general  law  of  labor  must  be  divided 
into  two  laws,  namely,  the  law  of  energizing  work,  which  makes  for 
progress,  and  the  law  of  enervating  work,  which  makes  for  retrogression. 
Nearly  all  the  work  still  done  in  the  open  air,  where  there  is  a  dependent 
sequence  of  operation,  involving  planning  on  the  part  of  the  worker,  is 
energizing  work.  Specific  examples  may  be  cited  in  farm  work,  railroad 
work,  and  the  building  trades.  Certain  work  done  indoors,  under  good 
conditions  of  light  and  air,  is  also  energizing;  for  example,  the  work 
of  a  toolmaker,  a  locomotive  assembler,  and  a  cabinet  maker.  The 
enervating  work  has  come  through  the  subdivision  of  labor  in  factories, 
so  that  each  worker  does  one  thing  over  and  over  in  the  smallest  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  of  space.  This  type  is  recognizable  at  once  in  the 
routine  of  the  garment  worker,  the  punch-press  operator,  the  paper-box 
maker,  and  the  shoe  worker.  On  small,  isolated  farms,  where  a  certain 
routine  week  by  week  has  been  established  by  long  usage,  mental  de- 
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yelopment  lags  and  the  work  may  not  be  as  energizing  as  in  certain 
mdoor  occupations.  In  the  main,  however,  most  of  the  enervating  work 
is  done  indoors. 

Aside  from  the  broader  factors,  such  as  cHmatic  conditions  and  ra- 
cial characteristics,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  morale  of  a  community 
depends  upon  the  kind  of  work  it  does.  A  rural  community  of  about 
twelve  thousand  people,  having  clean  political  conditions,  a  high  moral 
tone,  few  jarring  families,  well  kept  gardens,  and  a  good  average  of 
intelligence,  is  a  desirable  place,  from  the  manufacturer's  viewpoint,  in 
which  to  locate  a  factory.  If  a  manufacturer  locates  in  such  a  place  and 
employs  three  thousand  of  the  men,  women,  and  children  in  purely  auto- 
matiCj  noisy,  high-speed  work,  the  town  will  change  very  materially  in 
one  generation.  Its  politics  will  become  corrupt  and  its  morals  lax;  its 
citizenship  will  lose  its  former  mental  stability  and  fly  eagerly  and  earn- 
estly from  one  spectacular  "ism"  to  another;  its  families  will  be  on  nerv- 
ous edge  with  family  discipline  gone ;  its  yards  and  houses  will  lose  their 
tidiness;  saloons  will  increase — in  a  word,  it  will  become  a  "factory 
town."  And  what  was  once  a  good  community,  with  a  high  community 
efficiency,  and,  therefore,  a  safe  place  in  which  to  invest  money,  becomes 
a  town  of  low  community  efficiency  and  a  constant  menace  to  the  indus- 
try itself.  Every  detail  of  the  town's  life  is  affected.  Religion  lags, 
while  the  amusement  parks  thrive  on  Sunday ;  for, '  since  the  weekday 
work  is  repressive,  an  outlet  for  pronounced  self-expression  is  demanded 
in  the  idle  hours — or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  Nature  goes  on  the  de- 
fensive. The  slowly  upbuilt  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts  is  quickly  de- 
stroyed, for  this  cannot  grow  without  harmony,  orderly  thought,  and 
the  desire  to  express  ideals.  Respect  for  law  diminishes,  for  the  law 
is  put  in  the  same  class  as  an  electrically  wired  strike  fence.  These  sig- 
nificant changes  are  not  the  fault  of  the  people  who  work ;  they  are  logi- 
cal natural  products  of  the  work  itself. 

A  classification  of  work  from  the  most  enervating  to  the  most  ener- 
gizing, having  in  view  the  development  of  the  whole  man,  is  not  only  a 
desirable,  but  a  necessary,  thing  in  attempting  to  solve  the  problem  of 
industrial  education.  Probably  there  is  no  type  of  work  (if  it  may  be 
dignified  by  the  word  work)  more  enervating  than  a  repetitive  operation 
of  complete  uselessness.  Even  the  lowest  order  of  mentality  would  rebel 
in  time  against  doing  a  thing  merely  to  undo  it,  again  to  do  it  and  undo 
it,  hour  after  hour,  day  after  day.  Let  a  man,  no  matter  how  stupid, 
be  required  to  carry  a  stone  a  short  distance,  drop  it,  pick  it  up,  carry 
it  baclf  to  its  first  position,  and  repeat  this  thousands  of  times,  fonvard 
and  backward,  add  personal  isolation  to  the  task — how  long  could  he 
endure  it  before  his  spirit  broke  and  his  mind  was  overturned?  If  it 
were  desired  to  disintegrate  him  speedily,  the  addition  of  foul  air  and 
nerve-racking  noise  would  accomplish  it. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  sheer  horror  of  this  work  is  because  it  lacks 
meaning,  fails  to  accomplish  an  end,  and  is  purely  absurd  repetition.     It 
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is  the  absolute  zero  of  work.  Certain  types  of  automatic  industrial  work 
are  almost  as  enervating  as  this,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  in- 
dustrial work  is  not  useless.  But  frequently  the  worker's  only  reason 
for  knowing  it  is  not  useless  is  the  fact  that  he  would  not  be  paid  for 
doing  it  if  it  were ;  that,  in  some  cases,  is  the  full  extent  of  his  knowledge 
of  why  he  is  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  energizing  work 
is  probably  that  of  a  pure  research  man  in  science;  especially  where  the 
building  of  apparatus  and  some  outdoor  investigation  are  necessary  parts 
of  his  work.  Between  these  two  extremes  lies  the  whole  range  of  human 
labor. 

For  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the  different  factors  which  make  the 
effects  of  work  so  variable,  we  may  devise  a  scale  within  the  more  usual 
ranges  of  human  work,  placing  the  most  energizing  at  the  lOO  per  cent, 
point,  and  the  most  enervating  at  the  zero  point.  The  lOO  per  cent, 
work  selected  is  that  of  the  locomotive  engineer,  because  his  work  has 
the  following  elements : 

(a)  It  is  done  in  the  open  air. 

(b)  It  provides  a  well-rounded  physical  development. 

(c)  The  constant  improvements  in  locomotive  design  and  railway 
appliances  generally  require  continuous  mental  development. 

(d)  Mental  alertness  is  constantly  required  for  emergencies. 

(e)  A  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  whole  interdependent  scheme  of 
transportation  is  essential.     This  firmly  establishes  mental  coordination. 

(f)  The  conditions  under  which  the  same  run  is  made  are  never 
alike. 

(g)  The  work  itself — not  preachments  or  popular  acclaim — the 
work  itself  breeds  in  the  engineer  the  highest  quality  of  good  citizenship, 
namely,  an  instant  willingness  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  lives  in  the 
train  behind  him.     This  makes  for  the  best  type  of  civic  responsibility. 

The  zero  point  on  the  scale,  or  the  most  enervating  work  selected, 
is  the  work  of  a  girl,  in  her  formative  years,  in  a  steam  laundry,  when 
the  following  elements  prevail: 

(a)  Supersaturated,  vitiated  air. 

(b)  Standing  in  a  strained  position. 

(c)  The  work  consisting  of  feeding  one  piece  after  another  of  the 
same  kind  at  high  speed  into  a  machine. 

(d)  The  hours  of  work  being  so  long  that  fatigue  poisons  accumu- 
late. 

The  scale  is  crude  and  lacks  scientific  accuracy.  A  statement,  for 
example,  that  the  work  of  a  laster  in  a  shoe  factory  is  40  per  cent,  ener- 
gizing would  be  a  guess.  But  the  purpose  of  the  scale  is  not  so  much 
to  arrive  at  a  percentage  as  to  establish  some  standard  of  actual  work 
for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  and  treatment.     Three  investigators,  analyz- 
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ing  the  work  of  a  laster,  might  classify  it  as  30  per  cent.,  40  per  cent., 
and  50  per  cent,  energizing.  The  difference  in  their  classifications  would 
lead  to  a  closer  analysis,  and  hence  to  a  surer  treatment. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  where  the  work  is  done  under  conditions 
which  permit  the  operatives  to  talk,  without  endangering  them  or  inter- 
fering with  their  work,  the  rating  is  higher  than  where  such  is  not  the 
case.  When  we  walk,  our  habit  centers  control  the  action,  but  we  can 
walk  and  think  at  the  same  time.  Similarly,  in  automatic  occupations, 
if  the  motions  are  not  too  rhythmic,  both  of  the  hand  and  of  the  ma- 
chine, and  conversation  is  permitted  and  possible,  the  work  is  not  nearly 
so  repressive.  In  a  certain  mill,  employing  girls  at  strictly  automatic 
work,  the  employees  were  placed  facing  one  way,  so  that  one  operator 
looked  upon  the  back  of  another;  between  adjacent  operatives  was  a 
small  partition.  This  mill  had  to  replenish  its  entire  force  each  year, 
because  of  the  nervous  strain  of  the  work,  until  the  scheme  was  changed 
to  a  round  table  plan,  which  encouraged  conversation.  After  this  the 
losses  were  normal. 

Work  cannot  be  classified  by  trades;  for  example,  it  could  not  be 
stated  that  the  work  of  shoe  workers  was  at  a  ceilain  point  on  the  scale. 
In  this  industry  there  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  of 
work,  depending  upon  the  factory  organization.  In  different  shoe  fac- 
tories the  same  occupation  will  vary  in  its  position  on  the  scale  by  rea- 
son of  environment.  The  elements  whose  effects  determine  the  positions 
on  the  scale  are  principally  the  following :  monotony,  automaticity,  noise, 
bad  ventilation,  personal  isolation,  posture,  and  fatigue. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  problem  of  industrial  education  can- 
not be  approached  from  the  point  of  view  of  trades  as  defined  by  the  ma- 
terials used  in  the  trades,  as,  for  example,  the  wood-working  trade,  the 
iron-working  trade,  the  textiles,  or  the  garment-working  trade.  In  a 
machine  shop  the  punch-press  operator  has  an  enervating  job,  while  the 
tool-room  apprentice  has  a  highly  energizing  job.  In  the  foundry  there 
is  the  same  difference  between  the  job  of  the  molding  machine  operator 
and  that  of  the  skilled  molder.  In  fact,  in  nearly  every  trade,  classed  by 
materials,  this  wide  variation  in  the  effects  of  different  jobs  will  be  found. 
Since  the  problem  confronting  us  is  the  relation  of  education  to  industry, 
necessarily  we  must  classify  work  by  its  educational  values  rather  than 
by  the  material  used  or  produced. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  whole  human  organism  has 
been  rapidly  placed  under  new  stresses  by  modern  factory  organization 
after  centuries  of  more  leisurely,  <}uiet,  diversified,  and  self-directed 
work;  and  their  effects  upon  the  kind  of  citizenship  we  are  building  must 
be  a  major  consideration  of  the  public  school,  in  considering  its  connec- 
tion with  industry.  Any  policy  of  industrial  education,  which  the  public 
school  adopts,  must  be  built  upon  the  rock-bottom  basis  of  the  mental 
and  physical  soundness  necessaiy  to  the  citizenship  of  a  self-governing 
country.    The  object  of  all  education  is  to  make  a  good  citizen,  and,  while 
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the  first  duty  of  a  good  citizen  is  to  earn  his  own  living-,  there  is  his 
equal  duty  to  be  a  good  citizen  in  the  civic  sense ;  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  both  duties  require  a  sound  body  and  a  sound  mind. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  for  a  moment  that  a  proper  measure  of  pro- 
duction on  the  part  of  each  worker  is  at  all  minimized  in  this  argument ; 
on  the  contrary,  a  high  degree  of  both  mental  ability  and  manual  skill 
in  industry  is  affirmed  as  being  vital  to  the  continued  industrial  well- 
being  of  a  community ;  but  in  some  cases  the  school,  at  least,  must  differ- 
entiate between  shaping  life  to  industry  and  shaping  industry  to  life. 
Initially  and  fundamentally,  industry  is  a  machine  built  to  simplify  the 
basic  problem  of  self-preservation ;  but  modem  industry  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  end  rather  than  a  means.  In  some  of  its  phases  it  controls 
the  individual,  and  tends  to  cause  him  to  deteriorate ;  it  ought  to  be  con- 
trolled by  him  and  help  to  build  him  up.  It  is  the  old  story  of  Franken- 
stein. In  so  far,  then,  as  industry  offers  work  which  in  itself  leads  to 
increased  manual  skill,  continuous  mental  development,  and  well  pre- 
served health,  the  school  need  have  no  hesitancy  in  joining  hands  with 
it  in  the  training  of  workers.  But,  if  the  skill  required  is  an  endless 
repetition  of  the  same  simple  motions,  involving  no  mental  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  worker,  and  leading  to  physical  disorders,  the  school  could 
not  justify  itself  in  initiating  such  manual  skill.  The  school  can  not 
ignore,  however,  the  fact  that  such  work  exists.  It  has  a  very  definite 
function  to  perform  because  of  the  very  existence  of  this  type  of  work; 
but  its  function  is  not  supplemental,  it  is  counteractant;  and  ultimately 
its  work  in  a  counteracting  way  would  be  the  most  valuable  work  it 
could  perform  for  industry.  Nor  will  it  do  for  the  school  to  argue 
against  these  unfavorable  conditions  in  modern  industry.  Automatic 
and  subdivided  work  are  here  to  stay,  and,  while  many  of  their  evils 
can  and  ought  to  be  modified  in  the  factory,  the  fact  remains  that  they 
must  be  met  by  school  authorities,  since  each  year  thousands  of  children 
— young  men  and  young  women— go  into  these  enervating  occupations ; 
and  the  amelioration  of  the  lethargizing  effects  of  the  work  is  a  moral 
obligation  which  cannot  be  dodged. 

Industry  wants  skilled  workers.  By  reason  of  its  new  policy  of  the 
subdivision  of  labor,  its  need  is  no  longer  for  the  more  broadly  skilled 
artisans;  hence,  its  apprenticeship  system  is  gradually  disappearing; 
further,  because  of  the  demand  on  the  part  of  managers  for  greater  pro- 
duction, the  superintendents  and  foremen  feel  that  they  cannot  be  both- 
ered with  apprentices.  But,  because  a  certain  amount  of  skill  is  still 
necessary,  industry  turns  to  the  school  for  help. 

It  is  complained  that  the  school  no  longer  trains  as  it  once  did.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  school  never  did  train  for  industry  specifically.  The 
whole  trouble  is  that  industry  has  ceased  training  for  itself.  This  train- 
ing was  originally  very  valuable  education,  and,  since  the  youth  of  the 
country  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  the  old  apprentice- 
ship system  gave,  it  may  be  properly  assumed  that  it  is  the  function  of 
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the  school  to  inaugurate  such  plans  as  will  give  manual  training  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  will  make  for  mental  development  and  sound 
physical  health. 

The  public  school  must  insist  upon  carrying  out  the  prime  function 
for  which  it  is  organized,  namely,  the  sound  mental,  material,  and  moral 
advancement  of  the  whole  people. 


(in)— The  Problem  in  New  York  City 

a.'    The  Numerical  Size  of  the  Problem 

In  all  the  public  schools  of  New  York  City  (1909-1910)  the  average 
daily  attendance  (not  enrollment)  was  586,673.  If  these  pupils  were 
placed  in  a  straight  line,  each  one  having  two  linear  feet  of  standing 
room,  the  line  would  extend  222  miles.  The  average  daily  attendance 
in  the  day  high  schools  was  30,252;  this  line  would  be  11  miles  long. 
The  total  number  graduated  from  all  the  day  high  schools  (19 10)  was 
2,477;  the  line  would  be  about  one  mile  long.  The  average  nightly  at- 
tendance in  the  night  elementary  schools  was  27,725 ;  the  line  would  be 
1034  miles  long.  The  average  nightly  attendance  in  the  night  high 
schools  was  9,343 ;  the  line  would  be  ^j4  miles  long.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  boys'  day  vocational  school  was  109.  The  line  would 
stretch  about  one  short  city  block.  The  average  daily  attendance  (1911 ) 
in  the  girls'  day  vocational  school  was  360. 

Employment  certificates  are  issued  by  the  Department  of  Health  to 
children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years.  The  number 
of  certificates  issued  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Employment  CerMcates  Granted 

First  Ten  Months, 
Year  1910  1911 

Manhattan    i8,S37  I7,29S 

The   Bronx    3,278  3,192 

Brooklyn    11.675  ^^'°^ 

Queens    2,296  2,488 

Richmond     S67  437 

New  York  City  36,350  35,478 

These  figures  indicate,  in  part,  the  size  of  the  problem  of  the  educa- 
tion of  workers.  The  terrible  school  mortality  from  elementary  schools 
to  hi<^h  school  graduation  class  also  shows  that  the  immediate  and  press- 
ine  pl-oblem  is  to  be  found  in  store  and  factory  and  office ;  that  is  where 
the  children  are  (see  table.  Appendix  I).  It  is  not  in  the  school,  for 
the  majority  of  children  who  are  of  an  age  to  acquire  industrial  training 
are  not  there. 
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b.    The  Industrial  Scope  of  the  Problem 

Heretofore  educational  efforts  in  industrial  education  have  been  di- 
rected almost  exclusively  to  the  more  energizing  trades,  such  as  plumb- 
ing, woodworking,  blacksmithing,  machine  shop  work.  A  public  school 
system,  however,  must  have  a  comprehensive  community  efficiency  as  its 
objective,  and  from  this  viewpoint  the  machine-feeding  occupations  pre- 
sent the  more  serious  problem.  Hence,  they  must  have  at  least  the  same 
amount  of  attention  as  the  energizing  work.  If  all  the  elements  which 
make  a  citizen  a  good  civic  unit  for  a  self-governing  community  are  con- 
sidered as  the  special  business  of  the  schools,  then  the  problem  of  the 
mentally  and  physically  enervated  young  worker  is  its  major  task. 

On  this  basis  the  industrial  scope  of  the  problem  is  limited  only  by 
the  great  variety  of  occupations  into  which  the  children  go.  A  glance 
at  the  industrial  directory  will  show  that  in  its  scope  the  problem  is  no 
less  formidable  than  in  its  size. 

Unfortunately,  the  1910  census  figures  on  occupations  are  not  yet 
available.  The  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  give 
data  only  for  a  limited  number  of  factories  in  particular  industries. 
Similarly,  the  recent  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Labor  at 
Washington  furnish  insufficient  material  from  selected  trades.  The  only 
figures  on  occupations  available  are  those  being  compiled  by  the  Per- 
manent Census  Board.  At  this  time  the  board's  material  furnishes  in- 
formation only  for  the  district  of  Manhattan  south  of  Fourteenth  Street; 
this  table  is  shown  in  Appendix  I.  That  this  latter  is  only  approxi- 
mately correct  is  shown  by  the  following  letter  from  the  Permanent 
Census  Boai'd,  dated  September  28,  191 1  : 

"Inclosed  you  will  find  a  summarized  statement  of  the  occupations 
of  children  between  14  and  18  years  of  age,  living  below  14th  Street, 
as  shown  by  the  records  of  this  office.  Your  request  that  this  informa- 
tion be  tabulated  included  the  subdivision  of  these  occupations  into  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor.  The  material  more  or  less  naturally  divides  itself 
into  unskilled  work,  factory  work,  and  what  we  ordinarily  term  the 
skilled  labor  of  the  trades,  but  failure  to  know  the  exact  nature  of  the 
work  done  by  the  individual  in  each  case  makes  impossible  any  rigid 
distinction  or  comparison,  either  between  the  various  occupations  of  each 
class  or  between  the  occupations  of  different  classes. 

"I  have  talked  somewhat  at  length  with  various  people  well  informed 
on  this  subject — notably  Professor  Richards  of  Cooper  Union — and  all 
that  I  have  learned  tends  to  emphasize  this  conclusion.  Professor  Rich- 
ards is  particularly  emphatic  on  this  point.  I  am,  therefore,  sending  you 
the  list  arranged  in  order  of  numerical  importance.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  this  arrangement  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  significant,  as  out  of 
almost  25,000  children  who  are  represented  such  a  large  number  are 
engaged  in  casual  work  or  'blind  alley'  occupations. 
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"I  think  it  is  only  proper  to  add  that  I  believe  we  have  not  found  a 
large  number  of  children  between  16  to  18  years  of  age  who  should  have 
been  listed,  and  possibly  an  equally  large  number  between  14  and  16 
years.  Many  people  do  not  regard  children  above  16  years  of  age 
who  are  employed,  and  have  been  employed  for  some  time,  as  children, 
and  without  intentional  deception  they  fail  to  include  them  in  the  state- 
ment given  to  the  officers.  These  facts  have  developed  again  and  again 
when  the  census  has  been  amended. 

"On  the  other  hand,  children  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  are 
omitted  through  a  fear  that  something  might  happen  to  take  them  away 
from  their  employment,  if  the  desired  information  is  produced.  How 
many  there  are  in  both  these  classes  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  anticipated 
such  a  result  from  the  start,  but  believe  that,  as  the  census  is  amended 
from  time  to  time,  and  as  we  come  to  know  those  children  who  leave 
school  to  go  to  work,  we  can,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  very  closely 
approximate  the  numbers  actually  existing  between  those  ages. 

"I  think,  however,  you  will  find  the  list  submitted  nearly — if  not 
•  fully — as  significant  as  the  one  including  all  the  names.  We  have  some 
additional  information  concerning  the  number  of  positions  held  by  the 
various  children  which  possibly  might  also  prove  of  service.  It  has 
not  as  yet  been  arranged,  but,  if  needed,  that  could  be  done  without  any 
very  great  additional  effort. 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"(Signed)     George  H.  Chatfield, 

"Secretary." 

This  table  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  problem  of  industrial  (including 
commercial)  education  which  the  school  authorities  must  face  in  this 
one  division  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  occupations  are  fairly  energizing 
and  require  no  manual  dexterity ;  for  example,  those  of  errand  boys  and 
girls,  stock  boys  and  girls,  wagon  boys,  office  boys  and  girls,  messen- 
gers, newsboys,  vendors,  bellboys. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  few  of  these  occupations  were  chosen  with 
any  forethought.  The  child  took  the  first  job  that  offered  simply  be- 
cause he  wanted  to  or  was  forced  to  work.  Since  these  are  children's 
occupations,  by  the  time  the  worker  is  18  years  old  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  a  higher  position  or  seek  a  job  with  another  firm.  The 
problem  for  this  class,  therefore,  is,  first,  one  of  vocational  guidance,  and 
then  of  collateral  instruction  to  a  predetermined  occupation. 

Another  large  division  in  this  table  is  made  up  of  more  or  less  auto- 
matic workers,  such  as  machine  operators,  garment  workers,  paper-box 
makers  hat  and  cap  workers,  button  makers,  folders,  and  cigar  makers. 

The'  very  noticeable  feature  of  the  table  is  the  small  number  of  chil- 
dren in  highly  energizing  positions,  such  as  certain  departments  of  the 
printing  trade,  book-binding  trade,  plasterers,  masons,  painters,  decora- 
tors, carpenters,  and  iron  workers. 
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The  statistics  for  Division  i  must  not  be  assumed  to  represent  the 
general  condition  of  the  city ;  on  the  contrary,  certain  parts  of  Brooklyn 
will  show  a  much  higher  percentum  of  energizing  trades  and  fewer  "blind 
alley"  occupations,  while  certain  upper  east  side  districts  of  Manhattan 
may  show  many  purely  automatic  and  hence  enervating  trades.  It  may 
safely  be  assumed,  from  the  State  Bureau  of  Labor's  incomplete  com- 
pilations, that,  when  complete  statistics  are  available,  the  same  multi- 
plicity of  occupations  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  other  industrial 
and  commercial  divisions  of  the  city.  It  should  be  noted,  too,  that  in 
some  so-called  trades  there  are  many  subdivisions;  in  shoemaking,  for 
example,  there  are  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  separate  and 
differently  named  kinds  of  work. 

c.    Present  Plans  of  Industrial  Education 

Schools  not  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  not 
included  in  this  inquiry. 

I.    Day  Industrial  Schools 

The  city  has  two  day  industrial  schools — the  Vocational  School  for 
Boys  (138th  Street  near  Fifth  Avenue)  and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School 
for  Girls  (23d  Street,  east  of  Third  Avenue). 

Vocational  School  for  Boys. — The  boys'  school  is  intended  for  those 
boys  who  desire  an  education  that  will  prepare  them  for  industrial  work 
as  distinguished  from  office  work.     The  courses  offered  are  as  follows: 

A.     Vocational  •} 

Woodwork — 

House  carpentry  and  construction. 

Cabinet  making  and  bench  work. 

Wood  turning. 

Pattern  making  in  wood. 

Use  of  wood  milling  machinery. 

Metal  Work — 

General  machine  shop  practice. 

Sheet  metal  work. 

Forging. 

Plumbing. 

Electric  wiring  and  installation. 

Printing — 

Estimating  costs. 
Composition. 
Imposition. 
Presswork. 

'From  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  school. 
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B.  Drawing : 

1.  Mechanical — 

Working  drawings. 
Isometric  drawings. 
Architectural  drawings. 

2.  Freehand — 

Industrial  design. 

Making  and  reading  blue  prints. 

C.  Non-vocational  Subjects : 

1.  Trade  mathematics — ■ 

Arithmetic. 

Use  of  symbols  (elementary  algebra). 
Plane  geometry  as  used  in  trade. 
Trigonometry  as  used  in  trade. 

2.  English — 

Business  letters. 
Reading,  with  oral  expression. 
Drawing  of  contracts. 
Writing  specifications,  etc. 

3.  Industrial  history;  civics. 

4.  Industrial  and  commercial  geography. 

5.  Applied  physics  and  chemistry. 

6.  Simple  bookkeeping. 

7.  Elements  of  commercial  law. 

This  school  aims  to  bring  a  boy  in  contact  with  all  of  the  various 
lines  of  industrial  work  mentioned  under  the  heading  "Vocational,"  tq 
ascertain  his  bent  toward  any  one  of  the  particular  trades  offered,  and 
to  give  him  major  work  in  the  occupation  selected.  The  school  is  not 
a  trade  school.  It  does  not  pretend  to  send  out  an  artisan ;  it  does  claim 
to  give  sufficient  manual  dexterity  and  industrial  insight  to  enable  a  boy 
to  shorten  materially  his  term  of  apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  shop. 
A  good  foundation  is  established  upon  which  to  build  a  real  industrial 
apprenticeship  in  a  commercial  shop.  The  chief  virtue  of  the  school 
lies  in  the  attraction  it  offers  a  restless  and  school-sick  boy  to  continue  in 
a  less  academic  but  vigorous  school  course.  It  renders  good  service  as 
an  upbuilder  of  the  youth's  mental  and  physical  qualities,  and  these  are 
necessary  for  industrial  success. 

The  number  of  children  in  average  daily  attendance  in  this  school 
during  1910-11  was  266.  It  will  be  observed,  of  course,  that  the  number 
^s  almost  negligible  in  the  sum  total  of  boys  who  go  to  work  before  16 
in  \ew  York  City.  The  type  of  school  is  good  and  is  recommended  as 
one  of  the  means  of  attacking  the  problem  in  New  York  City.    If  addi- 
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tional  schools  are  to  be  built,  however,  and  if  the  principal  objects  'of 
such  schools  are  industrial  insight  and  sufiScient  acquaintance  with  the 
various  occupations  to  permit  the  wise  selection  of  a  trade,  the  industrial 
scope  of  the  school  work  should  be  increased  and  should  be  less  intensive. 
At  the  present  time  too  much  stress  is  placed  upon  manual  skill  in  one 
particular  trade,  or  one  particular  branch  of  a  trade. 

Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls. — The  girls'  school  "offers  an 
opportunity  to  a  girl  on  leaving  school  to  learn  to  be  a  skilled  work- 
woman in  a  shorter  time  and  in  a  larger  and  more  intelligent  way  than 
through  trade  training  alone."    The  courses  offered  are  as  follows : 

A.  Vocational : 

Electric  Power  Operating — 
General  operating. 
Shirtwaist  making. 

Children's  dressmaking  and  underclothing. 
Women's  underwear,  kimonos,  and  dressing  sacques. 

Special  Machines — 
Hemstitching. 
Buttonhole. 
Embroidery  (hand  and  bonnaz). 

Dressmaking  Operating: — 
Lingerie. 
Fancy  waists  and  suits. 

Straw  Sewing — 

Women's  and  men's  hats. 
Dressmaking — 

Uniforms  and  aprons. 

White  work  and  simple  white  embroidery. 

Gymnasium  and  swimming  suits. 

Dressmaking. 

Millinery — 

Elementary  work  for  assistants,  improvers,  frame  mak- 
ers, and  preparers. 

Novelty  Work — 

Use  of  paste  and  glue. 

Sample  mounting,  sample  book  covers. 

Labeling. 

Novelty  work,  jewelry-case  and  silverware-case  making. 

B.  Art: 

Elementary — 

General  courses  adapted  to  the  work  of  the  trade  depart- 
ments. 
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B.  Art  (Continued) : 

Advanced — 

Adapted  to  •the  trades  as  above. 
Special  Trades — 

Stamping  and  perforating. 

C.  Non-vocational  Subjects: 

Business  arithmetic. 

Business  English. 

Industries  and  textiles. 

Civics. 

Ethics  of  trade. 

Cost  of  living. 

D.  Physical  Education : 

Physical  examinations  and  treatment. 

Exercise; — invigorating,  corrective,  and  recreative. 

Talks  on  hygiene  and  health. 

The  average  daily  attendance  (1911)  is  360.  This  school  is  in  a 
transitional  stage;  the  present  director  having  taken  charge  September, 
191 1.  The  girls  are  brought  into  contact  with  the  various  occupations 
of  the  vocational  curriculum  show^n  above,  and  the  especial  effort  of  the 
school  is  to  give  its  pupils  just  enough  manual  dexterity  and  sufficient 
industrial  intelligence  to  bring  them  to  the  beginning  of  an  apprentice- 
ship. The  policy  of  this  school  is  particularly  sound,  in  that  it  aims  to 
get  the  girls  beyond  the  "blind  alley"  jobs  at  about  $3  a  week  and  en- 
ables them  to  enter  an  apprenticeship  at  about  $5  a  week.  The  school 
is  not  a  trade  school,  and  is  not  intended  to  be  such.  Instead  of  spending 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  training  a  few  artisans,  as  it  would  if  it  were  a 
trade  school,  it  spends  its  efforts  and  funds  on  a  much  larger  number  of 
girls  to  start  them  safely  in  industrial  life.  As  a  prevocational  school 
for  girls,  this  school  can  be  most  highly  recommended.  A  multiplica- 
tion of  this  type  of  school  would  go  far  toward  solving  many  of  the 
problems  of  the  juvenile  female  workers. 

Since  the  children  who  go  to  this  school  are  nearly  all  very  poor 
and  can  afford  to  spend  only  a  short  time  at  the  school,  and  since  the 
work  is  frankly  and  wisely  aimed  to  bring  them  to  a  safe  beginning  of 
an  apprenticeship,  only  a  little  time  is  given  to  what  are  usually  classed 
as  cultural  subjects.  The  cultural  work  given,  however,  is  vitalized  by 
connection  with  the  distinctly  vocational  work. 

The  particular  problem  presented  to  the  public  school  system  of  New 
York  City,  in  so  far  as  the  girls  who  must  go  to  work  at  14  years  of 
age  or  thereabouts  are  concerned,  is  being  admirably  met  in  the  Manhat- 
tan Trade  School  for  Girls.    The  major  criticism  to  be  made  of  the  work 
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is  really  not  a  criticism  of  the  school,  but  of  the  public  school  system, 
which  restricts  the  teachers  to  classified  lists.  The  widest  possible  free- 
dom, in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  vocational  work,  should  be  given 
to  the  directors  of  vocational  schools,  since  the  peculiar  qualifications 
necessary  to  success  in  distinctly  vocational  work  cannot  be  determined 
by  written  examinations.  A  minor  criticism  of  the  work — and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  work  of  the  boys'  school — is  that  it  is  too  restrictive  and 
does  not  cover  sufficient  types  of  occupations.  This  criticism  is  really  not 
of  these  two  particular  schools,  but  of  the  system,  which  does  not  give 
adequate  space  and  sufficient  financial  support  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  work  properly. 

2.    The  Day  High  Schools 

The  day  high  schools  with  full  manual  training  courses  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  industrial  schools,  as  the  following  statement  from  the  prin- 
cipal of  Stuyvesant  High  School  shows: 

Extract  from  letter  dated  July  i,  1911,  addressed  to  Professor  Hanus 
by  Principal  Ernest  R.  Von  Nardroff,  of  the  Stuyvesant  High  School : 

"Aims. — Stuyvesant  High  School  aims  to  give  secondary  instruction 
to  young  men  of  academic  tastes,  who  possess  a  predilection  for  scien- 
tific, mathematical,  and  technical  subjects. 

"At  present  the  graduates  of  Stuyvesant  generally  enter  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  order  to  prepare  as  physicians,  dentists,  chemists, 
foresters,  metallurgists,  engineers  of  all  kinds,  patent  office  lawyers,  etc. 
A  few  graduates  intend  to  prepare  as  teachers  of  science  or  as  writers 
of  science.  Also  a  few  students  plan  to  prepare  as  teachers  of  languages 
and  of  mathematics. 

"Of  the  graduates  who  do  not  go  to  higher  institutions,  some  go 
into  surveying;  some  into  automobile  or  other  manufacturing  industries, 
as  salesmen,  designers,  or  testers;  some  go  into  architects'  offices;  and 
some  go  into  building  concerns.  The  great  mass  of  boys  who  do  not 
graduate  at  all  generally  enter  some  commercial  occupation.  Practi- 
cally none  of  our  pupils  seek  positions  as  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  or 
as  typewriters.  It  is  my  general  observation  that  the  longer  a  boy  not 
graduating  remains  at  school  the  more  he  tends  to  seek  employment  of 
a  scientific  or  technical  character.  Practically  no  boys  coming  to  Stuy- 
vesant High  School  care  to  enter  a  trade." 
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Principal  von  Nardroff's  statement  is  verified  by  the  following  table : 

Report  on  Graduates  of  Stuyvesant  High  School 
June,  1908 — June,  1911 


Amherst  i 

Brooklyn  Law  School  2 

Brown  University  i 

Business   Schools    i 

Columbia  University: 

Mines    

Medical 

Chem.    Eng 

Pharmacy     

Fine    Arts    

Architecture   46 

New  York  University: 

Commerce     

Law    

Medicine    

Science   9 

Penn.   State   Agric I 

Pratt  Institute  i 

West  Point  i 

Williams   2 

Cornell  University: 

Civil  Engineering   

Mechanical   Engineering    

Agriculture    34 


College  of  the  City  of  New  York 22 

Cooper  Union    3 

Foreign  Technical  Schools   2 

Fordham  University  I 

Long  Island  Medical  College  3 

Mechanics  Institute   '. I 

Mendell  Engraving  School   i 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 13 

New  York  Law  School  2 

New  York  Normal  School  of  Physical 

Education    4 

New  York  College  of  Pharmacy 3 

New  York  Training  School  for  Teach- 


Total  Graduates  in  College 156 

In  business : 

(Drafting,  laboratory  work,  dental 
assistants,  dry  goods,  estimating, 
surveying,  salesmen  of  manufac- 
tured products)   59 

In  Trades   i 

Deceased    3 

No  information  32 

Total   Graduates    251 


3.    Evening  Schools 

^  Appendix  K  (report  of  Matthew  J.  Elgas,  District  Superintendent 
in  Charge  of  Evening  Schools,  to  Superintendent  Maxwell)  of  the  12th 
annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  year  ending 
July,  1910,  contains  a  statement  of  the  present  situation  in  the  New 
York  evening  schools  with  reference  to  industrial  education,  and  a  pro- 
posal for  further  development.  Of  the  number  attending  the  evening 
schools,  a  good  proportion  are  foreigners,  studying  English. 

On  page  518  of  the  report  appear  the  following  statistics  and  com- 
ments : 

"An  analysis  of  the  attendance  gives  the  following  interesting  statis- 
tics: 

High  Schools 

No.  of  pupils  who  attended  every  evening  (120) 338 

"        110  evenings  and  less  than  120 1,793 

100        "          "      "       "     110 2,018 

90        "          "      "       "     100 1,594 

80        "          "      "       "       90 1,158 

"          70        "          "      "      "      80 1,208 

"          60        "          "      "       "      70 11,429 

"       less  than  60  evenings 15,640 
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Elementary  Schools 

No.  of  pupils  who  attended  every  evening  (90) 2,234 

"     "      "        "           "        80  evenings  and  less  than  90 6,050 

"     "      "        "           "        70        "          "      "       "     80 8,266 

"     "      "        "           "        60        "          "      "       "70 10,154 

"     "      "        "           "        less  than  60  evenings  and  more  than  one  week 33,393 

"     "      "        "           "        one  week  or  less 11,937 

"A  §tudy  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  problem  of  how  to  improve 
the  regularity  of  attendance  in  the  evening  schools  is  still  unsolved.  New 
York  is  no  exception;  the  conditions  are  the  same  elsewhere,  and  in 
many  cities  even  worse.  It  is  an  inherent  difficulty  in  evening  school 
work.  I  [Mr.  Elgas]  have  already  referred  to  one  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty, namely,  the  large  shifting  population  of  the  city ;  then,  again,  what 
is  too  easily  obtained  is  not  properly  appreciated.  Another  cause,  no 
doubt,  is  the  pressure  of  work  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  work  which 
sometimes  continues  night  after  night  for  many  weeks.  When  the  pres- 
sure ceases  the  pupils  have  lost  interest  and  feel  disheartened,  and  do  not 
return.  Then  there  are  always  some  pupils  who  have  little  worthy  am- 
bition and  who  are  easily  carried  away  by  the  inclination  rather  to  spend 
their  evenings  in  recreation  than  in  study.  For  these  especially  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  you  [Dr.  Maxwell]  on  several  occasions,  of  charging 
a  small  fee  for  registration,  might  have  some  efifect.  The  fee  could  be 
returned  at  the  end  of  the  season  if  the  attendance  of  the  pupil  had 
reached  a  certain  standard." 

On  pages  542  and  546,  inclusive,  are  shown  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
even-ing  high  and  elementary  schools.  These  may  be  subdivided  into  the 
common  school  branches  of  the  day  school,  commercial  subjects,  such  as 
stenography  and  typewriting,  and  instruction  to  supplement  the  work  in 
the  highly  energizing  trades. 

It  is  unquestionable  that,  if  a  worker  who  does  enervating  work  each 
day  attempts  any  of  the  night  courses  offered,  they  will  be  an  added  bur- 
den rather  than  a  relief  or  a  benefit.  A  tired-out  automatic  woi'ker  can- 
not be  blamed  for  having  "little  worthy  ambition"  and  for  "being  easily 
carried  away  by  the  inclination  rather  to  spend  evenings  in  recreation 
than  in  study."  It  is  not  obvious,  bearing  in  mind  our  analysis  of 
work,  that  charging  a  fee  for  night  school  delinquents  would  have  any 
good  efifect.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  promotion  of  good  citizen- 
ship, the  enervated  worker  is  the  most  important  for  the  school  to  con- 
sider; and  consideration  of  his  special  needs  must  be  based  upon  the 
analysis  of  the  mental  and  physical  results  of  his  day's  work.  One  of 
the  causes  underlying  the  losses  is  probably  shown  on  page  520  in  the 
following  statement: 

"With  the  new  courses  of  study  for  the  evening  high  school  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  two  years  ago,  it  became  necessary  to 
prepare  syllabuses  for  the  dififerent  subjects,  in  order  to  make  the  work 
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in  the  several  schools  uniform  and  definite.  Accordingly,  in  December 
last  I  appointed  from  among  the  teachers  21  committees,  consisting  of 
from  three  to  seven  members  each,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of 
preparing  these  syllabuses. 

"A  preliminary  conference  of  all  these  committees  was  held  on  Satur- 
day morning,  December  11,  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  at  which 
I  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the  lines  which  were 
to  be  followed. 

"The  committees  thereafter  held  frequent  meetings  and,  after  com- 
pleting their  work,  copies  of  the  various  syllabuses  were  sent  for  criti- 
cism to  all  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  on  May  12  last 
they  were  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The 
Board,  I  am  happy  to  say,  has  approved  them  tentatively  for  the  coming 
year,  after  which  the  opinion  of  principals  and  teachers  is  to  be  asked 
as  to  their  practical  results.  In  the  meantime  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
put  into  printed  form  for  distribution  among  the  teachers  of  all  the 
schools." 

It  is  probable  that  this  standardization  of  courses  without  an  analysis 
of  the  daily  work  of  students  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  losses  and 
small  attendance ;  the  energized  workers  continue,  the  enervated  workers 
drop  out. 

On  page  521  the  trade  subjects  taught  in  the  evening  trade  schools 
are  given  as  follows : 

"The  trade  subjects  include  carpentry  and  joinery;  cabinet  making; 
blacksmithing ;  plumbing,  heating,  and  ventilating;  physics  and  applied 
mathematics;  industrial  chemistry;  applied  engineering;  trade  drafting; 
printing  and  typesetting;  bookbinding;  leathercraft ;  advanced  dressmak- 
ing and  millinery;  and  domestic  science." 

Here  again  is  shown  the  tendency  to  provide  for  the  energized 
workers  only,  neglecting  the  very  important  problem  of  the  enervated 
workers. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  there  is  a  compulsory 
attendance  law,  requiring  all  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  to 
attend  evening  school  if  they  have  not  completed  the  elementary  day 
school  course.  It  is  also  stated  (page  522)  that  it  has  been  very  diffi- 
cult and,  in  most  cases,  impossible  to  enforce  the  law.  Zeal  for  the 
cause  of  education  is  a  good  thing ;  but  when  a  tired-out  enervated  work- 
er, who  has  been  compelled  at  14  3'ears  of  age  to  take  up  8  or  10  hours 
of  daily  grind,  is  forced  by  law  to  forego  the  recreation  which  nature 
insists  he  shall  have,  and  to  sit  for  several  more  hours  at  night  for  purely 
academic  instruction,  we  have  evidently  overreached  ourselves.  The 
classes  visited,  which  exist  because  of  the  compulsory  law,  inspired  no 
feeling  but  pity  for  the  children.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  asleep,  and 
all  but  a  few  of  them  looked  fagged  out;  and  these  few,  on  investiga- 
tion, were  found  to  be  apprentices  in  the  machinist,  bookbinding,  and 
other  energizing  trades.    In  his  13th  annual  report  Superintendent  Max- 
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well  recommends  that  compulsory  night  schools  for  these  juvenile  work- 
ers be  discontinued.    We  concur  in  this  recommendation  emphatically. 

However,  the  night  schools  are  doing  three  most  commendable  kinds 
of  work,  and  doing  them  well,  namely:  teaching  English  to  foreigners, 
teaching  industrial  science  to  those  in  energizing  occupations,  and  giv- 
ing instruction  in  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  household  science. 

The  foreigners'  classes  are  lively  and  enthusiastic;  the  teachers  work 
hard  and  are  inspiring. 

The  instruction  supplementing  the  work  of  energized  workers — pow- 
er plant  operators,  electricians,  molders,  machinists,  carpenters — is,  of 
course,  night  continuation  school  work.  The  classes  are  composed  of 
adults,  the  instruction  is  thorough  and  to  the  point,  and  the  students 
are  alert. 

The  women's  classes  are  made  up  of  garment  workers  and  milliners 
seeking  additional  instruction  for  advancement  in  their  day  trades,  and 
of  wives  of  workingmen  who  want  to  save  money  by  making  their  own 
hats  and  dresses.  The  latter  predominate.  In  these  classes,  too,  the 
instruction  is  good  and  the  interest  keen. 

One  of  the  surprising  things  in  connection  with  the  night  school  man- 
agement is  the  curious  rule  regarding  the  use  of  gjannasiums.  If  a  night 
school  principal  wants  to  have  athletic  exercises  he  is  required  to  obtain 
a  special  permit  for  each  night,  and  must  state  the  particular  reason  for 
each  request.  A  good  romp  is  often  good  medicine;  it  is  one  of  the 
counteractants  needed  most  by  those  whose  work  is  done  in  strained 
physical  positions  or  at  high  pressure,  or  which  is  in  any  other  way  re- 
pressive. The  connection  between  sound  health  and  industrial  efficiency 
is  too  obvious  for  elaboration.  Every  school  gymnasium  should  be  open 
every  night  under  the  direction  of  physical  directors  who  know  the  needs 
of  those  who  work. 

The  New  York  Parental  School  (near  Jamaica,  Long  Island) 

-While  this  school  is  not  classed  distinctly  as  an  industrial  school,  its 
work,  nevertheless,  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  its  having  a 
prominent  place  in  this  report.  The  school  is  organized  for  the  care  of 
truants  and  delinquents.  It  is  without  question  the  best  prevocational 
school  the  writer  has  seen.  In  Appendix  E  of  Superintendent  Maxwell's 
i_2th  annual  report  (Report  on  the  Operation  of  the  Compulsory  Educa- 
tion Law  by  Edward  B.  Shallow,  Associate  Superintendent,  page  385) 
is  a  statement  on  the  work  of  this  school.  A  part  of  this  statement  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  II  of  this  report.  The  writer  concurs  in  what 
Principal  Todd  and  Superintendent  Shallow  say  with  regard  to  this 
school.  The  particular  merit  of  the  parental  school  lies  in  the  fact  that 
every  boy  who  stays  there  a  sufficient  length  of  time  is  brought  into 
contact  with  most  of  the  trades  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  com- 
munity.    The  boys  work  one-half  day  and  go  to  school  one-half  day  in 


This  institution  is  maintained  on  a  farm  covering  107  acres. 


Buildings  and  Dormitories  of  the  New  York  Parental  School,  Borough  of  Queens. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions]  ofl  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  this  truant  school  and  the  twc  smaller  institutions  in  Manhattan  and   Brooklyn  provide  for  the  confinement  of  truants  under  16  years 


Buildings  and  Dormitories  of  the  New  York  Parental  School,  Borough  of  Queens. 
provisions'  ofl  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  this  truant  school  and  the  two  smaller  institutions  in  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  provide  for  the  confinement  of  truants  under  l6  years  of  age  and  for  a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 
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alternating  sections.  They  do  farm  work,  cut  cord  wood,  do  plumbing 
work,  mend  the  fences,  help  in  the  cooking,  build  furniture,  work  in  the 
laundry  and  the  bakeshop,  and,  in  fact,  are  engaged  in  all  of  the  work 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  a  community.  Careful  observation  is 
made  by  the  teachers  to  obtain  the  boy's  natural  bent,  and,  after  it  has 
been  found,  his  major  rpanual  work  is  in  that  particular  line.  But,  even 
after  his  major  line  of  work  is  determined,  he  is  detailed  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  assist  in  various  parts  of  the  work  necessary  to  the  school's 
maintenance.  The  scheme  is  so  devised  that  a  boy  does  not  obtain  a  high 
degree  of  dexterity  in  one  particular  line,  but  is  brought  into  contact  with 
many  different  types  of  work,  and  is  thereby  enabled  to  select  his  job 
more  wisely  when  he  goes  to  work  for  a  living.  The  school  develops 
broadly  the  ability  to  execute  manually,  it  is  man-making  in  its  disci- 
pline, it  furnishes  sound  mental  development  based,  to  a  certain  extent, 
on  constructive  work,  it  gives  the  youth  an  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  occupations,  and  the  military  features  of  the  school  develop  prompt- 
ness and  sturdiness  without  in  any  way  being  repressive.  Besides  doing 
all  of  this  manual  work,  the  boy  receives  nearly  as  much  mental  instruc- 
tion as  he  would  if  he  attended  the  usual  standard  school. 

It  is  regrettable  that  the  accommodations  of  the  school  are  so  limited 
that  the  children  sent  there  can  remain,  as  a  rule,  only  for  a  maximum 
period  of  about  seven  months.  Surely  the  work  of  taking  a  wayward 
youth  and  giving  him  training  which  will  make  him  a  sound  industx^ial 
and  civic  unit  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  City  of  New  York  to 
warrant  the  school  authorities  in  immediately  enlarging  the  parental 
school.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe,  after  careful  observation,  that 
most  of  the  children  in  the  parental  school  are  not  subnormal  but  super- 
normal. They  have  sharp  wits,  an  abundance  of  juvenile  energy,  and 
a  great  deal  of  initiative.  Their  waywardness  is  probably  due  more  to 
the  fact  that  the  public  elementary  schools  gave  no  outlet  for  their  ener- 
gies, than  to  innate  badness.  The  work  of  the  school  is  admirably  de- 
vised to  set  the  good  boy  gone  wrong  on  the  right  track,  and  to  check 
the  vicious  tendencies  of  the  bad  boy ;  and,  best  of  all,  to  give  boys  who 
would  naturally  become  criminals  an  initial  start  in  the  direction  of 
honest  and  industrious  manhood.  It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  City  of 
New  York  to  extend  this  work  so  that  the  school's  influence  may  be 
made  stronger  in  these  wayward  children  through  longer  periods  of  at- 
tendance. 

If  the  work  of  the  Boys'  Trade  School  and  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  for  Girls  could  be  amplified  to  bring  the  students  into  contact  with 
more  of  the  occupations  of  the  community,  as  the  parental  school  does, 
their  efficiency  would  be  much  enhanced. 

The  sum  total  of  the  attendance  in  the  day  trade  schools  and  in  the 
evening  trade  courses  does  not  compare  favorably  with  the  thousands  of 
children  at  work.  The  problem  is  being  tackled  from  the  wrong  end. 
The  boys  in  energizing  trades,  whose  minds  are  stimulated,  and  who 
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obtain  a  robust  physical  development,  do  not  constitute  the  major  prob- 
lem confronting  New  York  City.  But  the  thousands  who  go  home  every 
evening  with  fatigued  muscles,  nerves  on  edge,  and  brains  either  dulled 
or  wearied  by  the  day's  work,  whose  whole  being  protests  against  any 
added  burden  of  mental  or  physical  work,  and  who  feel  the  need  of 
counteractants,  such  as  rest,  pleasure,  or  excitement — these  present  them- 
selves to  us  as  the  great  and  grave  problem  of  industrial  education  in 
New  York  City. 

When  one  considers  the  size  and  the  scope  of  the  problem,  as  indi- 
cated above,  and  then  considers  the  sum  total  of  the  work  done  as  com- 
prehended in  the  boys'  vocational  school  of  several  hundred  pupils,  the 
girls'  vocational  school  of  360  pupils,  the  night  schools  of  doubtful 
value,  and  the  parental  school  with  a  few  hundred,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  problem  of  industrial  education  is  in  fact  not  being  met  at  all.  The 
very  meager  attempts  so  far  made  to  meet  the  tremendous  problem  of 
industrial  education  confronting  the  city  show  that  the  authorities  have 
not  been  alive  to  the  needs  and  necessities  of  the  great  mass  of  working 
people,  and,  while  this  same  indictment  can  be  brought  against  practically 
every  industrial  community  in  the  United  States,  and  while  it  is  most 
unfair  to  criticize  in  particular  when  the  defect  is  general,  it  is  true, 
nevertheless,  that  the  problem  is  probably  more  vital,  more  complex,  and 
more  pressing  in  New  York  City  than  in  any  other  city.  In  the  few  ex- 
periments under  way  in  the  day  schools  and  in  the  parental  school  the 
city  has  been  successful,  but  the  results  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
problem  are  entirely  too  meager  except  in  their  promise  for  consideration. 


(IV)— The  Solution 

The  problem  naturally  divides  into  the  following  major  and  minor 
headings : 

1.  Education  prior  to  gainful  employment. 

a.  Elementary  training  for  work  generally. 

b.  Specific  training  for  a  given  occupation. 

2.  Education  accompanying  gainful  employment. 

c.  The  cooperative  system. 

d.  The  continuation  system. 

I.    Education  Prior  to  Gainful  Emplo3nnent 

a.  Elementary  Training  for  Work  Generally. — The  differentiated 
instruction  which  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  should  receive 
for  further  schooling  and  for  future  usefulness  is  discussed  elsewhere 
(in  Dr.  McMurry's  report  on  the  course  of  study).  This  report  deals 
specifically  only  with  the  vocational  education  of  children  over  fourteen 


The  New  York  Parental  School.      Carpentry  Shop. 

Boys  learn  the  use  and  care  of  tools,  the  selection  and  measurement  of  lumber,  and  con- 
struct practical  examples  for  use  in  the  institution.  The  repairing  done  by  this 
department  outside  the  shop  and  about  the  institution  amounted  in  19 12  to  more 
than  $600. 


Tailor  Shop  in  New  York  Parental  School. 

The  boys  make  their  own  uniforms,  caps,  aprons,  iumpers  and  other  articles.  Electric 
power  machines  are  used.  The  value  of  the  work  turned  out  in  this  department 
in  1912  was  $1,350. 
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years  of  age.  Under  this  heading,  therefore,  there  remains  the  problem 
of  general  prevocational  training  for  children  over  fourteen  years  of  age. 

Prevocational  Schools  for  Children  Over  Fourteen  Years  of  Age. — 
The  particular  problem  presented  here  is  that  of  the  child  who  does 
not  intend  to  finish  high  school,  who  is  not  permitted  by  law  to  enter 
certain  skilled  trades  until  the  age  of  16,  and  who  can  afford  to  go  to 
school  only  a  year  or  two  more,  after  which  he  or  she  must  go  to  work. 
There  is  also  the  type  of  child  who  is  school-sick  because  the  bookwork 
of  the  schools  is  distasteful  and  even  irksome ;  work  in  the  store  or  fac- 
tory is  more  attractive.  The  teacher  realizes,  too,  that  further  abstract 
instruction  is  almost  wholly  a  waste  of  time  and  effort ;  and  it  is  evident 
also  that,  since  the  pupil  will  go  to  work  within  a  year  or  two,  some  defi- 
nite vocational  training  should  be  given  him. 

These  are  the  hardest  years  of  boyhood  for  which  to  plan.  The 
boy,  being  a  boy,  wants  to  do  things;  he  wants  to  be  out  of  doors;  he 
wants  to  build;  he  wants  to  earn  money  and  assert  a  partial  independ- 
ence ;  he  craves  action ;  and  he  hates  books.  As  a  rule,  he  does  not  know 
what  occupation  he  wants  to  go  into,  for  the  good  reason  that  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  the  various  occupations.  When  he  goes  to 
work  he  takes  the  first  job  offered,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  future 
possibilities  of  the  work,  and  without  any  intelligent  guidance  based  upon 
observation  of  his  aptitudes. 

These  are  also  the  hardest  years  of  girlhood  for  which  to  plan.  The 
first  impulses  to  break  away  from  home  ties  are  apparent;  the  instinct 
for  personal  adornment  is  strong,  and  money  is  needed  to  satisfy  it;  the 
desire  for  a  wider  social  activity  is  dominant,  •  and  school  work  is  pro- 
saic. Then  there  are  the  hundreds  to  whom  the  factory-age  of  fourteen 
necessarily  means  work.  When  the  girl  gees  to  work  it  is  not,  as  with 
the  boy,  with  the  definite  idea  that  factory  or  store  work  will  be  her 
life  career.  She  expects  to  be  married.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  time 
spent  by  most  girls  in  factory  work  is  Jess  than  seven  years ;  hence,  the 
industrial  education  program  for  girls  must  be  modified  by  the  domestic 
phases  of  her  later  life.  Important  as  this  latter  phase  is,  however,  it 
can  not  be  included  in  this  report  on  industrial  education. 

Prevocational  Schools. — By  prevocational  school  is  meant  an  indus- 
trial all-day  school  embracing  as  wide  a  range  as  possible  of  different 
types  of  occupations,  with  the  school  work  arranged  so  that  pupils  can 
obtain  acquaintance  with  the  various  occupations,  and  so  that  the  teachers 
may  observe  their  predilections  and  abilities.  A  high  degree  of  manual 
dexterity,  in  any  one  particular  occupation,  is  not  striven  for.  An  effort 
is  made  to  ascertain  the  particular  type  of  work  for  which  the  pupil  is 
adapted,  and  to  bring  his  or  her  skill  to  the  point  where  a  successful 
beginning  of  an  apprenticeship  is  possible.  These  schools  should  formu- 
late a  broad  curriculum  of  doing  and  thinking  for  upbuilding  physically, 
energizing  mentally,  for  ascertaining  the  natural  bent  of  a  student,  ac- 
quainting him  with  the  character  of  work  available  in  industry,  uncover- 
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ing  his  limitations  and  defects  of  mind  and  body,  and  giving-  opportunity  , 
for  the  discovery  of  exceptional  talents.  In  the  case  of  the  girls,  it  is 
imperative  that  their  training  be  more  intensive  (except  in  the  purely 
automatic  trades;  and  there  should  be  no  training  at  all  in  the  prevoca- 
tional  schools  for  the  automatic  trades)  than  that  of  the  boys,  because  of 
the  moral  obligation  of  society  to  get  the  young  girls  more  quickly  to 
a  higher  wage.  The  present  policy  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls,  with  sufficient  amplification  to  embrace  more  occupations  fpr  girls, 
is  a  safe  precedent  for  New  York  to  follow  in  the  matter  of  girls'  voca- 
tional schools. 

The  writer  cannot  suggest  a  better  type  of  prevocational  school  than 
the  parental  school  on  Long  Island.  It  will  be  contended,  however,  that 
the  great  variety  of  work  offered  in  this  school  could  not  be  duplicated 
in  the  congested  districts  of  the  city;  some  of  it  cannot,  but  much  of  it 
can.  It  is  more  important  to  note,  however,  that  the  methods  and  under- 
lying principles  of  the  parental  school  can  be  introduced  into  prevoca- 
tional schools  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  same  relation  of  work 
to  study,  which  has  been  found  so  beneficial  there,  can  be  duplicated : 
the  same  methods  of  mental  and  manual  coordination  can  be  used;  and 
the  same  underlying  motive  of  a  good  broad  practical  basic  training  can 
prevail.  Sound  vocational  guidance  would  naturally  follow  in  such  a 
scheme.  Many  boys  who  now  leave  school  because  they  are  school-sick 
would  be  retained  for  a  year  or  two  longer  because  the  school  work 
would  appeal  to  their  boyish  instincts.  The  evil  of  a  haphazard  selection 
of  an  occupation  would  be  largely  avoided.  The  natural  desire  of  a 
boy  to  be  constructively  employed  on  tangible  things  would  be  met,  and 
through  the  meeting  of  this  desire  the  efficiency  of  his  mental  equipment 
could  be  increased. 

In  the  prevocational  schools  here  advocated  it  would  be  the  function 
of  the  directors  to  search  out  the  most  energizing  and  diversified  types' 
of  work  possible.  The  work  should  not  be  restricted  to  a  few  kinds  of 
machines  and  trades,  as  most  trade  school  work  is,  but,  as  far  as  possible, 
should  have  the  breadth  and  diversity  characteristic  of  the  parental  school 
on  Long  Island.  The  plan  here  proposed  is  merely  to  meet  the  boy  as 
he  is  and  not  as  you  think  he  ought  to  be ;  to  utilize  his  natural  construc- 
tive tendencies  for  the  advancement  of  his  mental,  moral,  and  physical 
sturdiness,  and  to  start  him  on  the  career  in  which  the  talents  he  possesses 
will  make  him  most  efficient. 

b.  Specific  Training  for  a  Given  Trade. — Trade  Schools  in  the 
Enervating  Occupations. — By  trade  school  is  meant  a  school  which  in  its 
shops  reproduces  factory  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  which 
airris  by  full  time  attendance  of  its  pupils  to  graduate  an  artisan  com- 
I  petent  to  enter  a  trade  without  further  apprenticeship,  or  at  rnost  with 
but  a  short  apprenticeship. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  two  major  elements  of  industrial  efficien- 
cy which  the  school  may  consider — manual  dexterity  and  mental  develop- 
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ment.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  enervating  occupations  the 
continuous  perfoi-mance  of  certain  monotonously  repeated  operations 
leads  to  a  stunting  of  mentality.  As  a  rule,  these  manual  operations  are 
easily  learned ;  the  habit  can  be  acquired  in  a  few  days  or  weeks.  Speed 
in  executing  them  is  a  matter  of  time  and  temperament. 

This  type  of  work,  if  long  continued,  tends  ultimately  to  mental  re- 
tardation, which  is  the  opposite  of  the  second  element — mental  develop- 
ment. In  the  purely  automatic  types  of  work,  then,  the  public  school 
must  choose  between  manual  dexterity  and  mental  development.  It  will 
choose  the  latter,  for  to  initiate  or  to  increase  enervating  manual  dex- 
terity would  not  be  education.  Trade  schools  for  enervating  occupations 
cannot,  therefore,  be  a  part  of  the  public  school  system.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  trade  schools  for  machine-feeding  occupations  have  never  been  se- 
riously considered  by  school  authorities. 

In  the  Energizing  Occupations.- — If  trade  schools  in  the  energizing 
occupations  are  set  up  as  the  solution,  and  if  they  are  as  efficient  as  they 
are  claimed  to  be,  their  graduates  will  monopolize  the  energizing  occu- 
pations, for  no  employer  would  maintain  apprentice  courses  if  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  skilled  workers  were  availalDle.  It  follows,  then,  that 
only  those  children  who  could  afford  to  continue  their  schooling  until 
they  were  16  to  18  years  old  would  get  the  energizing  positions;  the 
less  favored  ones,  whom  necessity  or  parental  misguidance  dri\-es  to  work 
at  an  early  age,  would  be  barred  from  them.  In  effect  the  public  school 
would  step  over  into  industry  and  close  the  door  of  the  highly  skilled 
trades  to  all  but  those  who  could  afford  to  go  to  trade  schools.  The 
basic  idea  of  democracy  is.  equal  opportunity,  especially  in  the  struggle 
for  a  living;  and  the  public  schools  could  not  stand  for  the  more  favored 
financially  and  against  the  less  favored  in  the  field  of  industry. 

If  trade  schools  are  not  efficient  enough  to  produce  skilled  workers, 
the  argument  for  them  fails.  It  may  be  contended  that  even  the  most 
needy  parents  would  send  their  children  to  such  schools,  and  that  nearly 
all  the  children  would,  therefore,  learn  good  trades.  This  would  mean 
a  large  number  of  artisans  for  a  small  number  of  jobs,  with  the  conse- 
quent ills  of  overproduction ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  energizing 
work  is  decreasing  and  enervating  work  increasing. 

1  "Further,  there  remain  the  two  tests  of  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  ability  of  trade  schools  to  turn  out  skilled  workers  has  been  seriously 
questioned ;  this  is  still  an  open  m.atter.  But  any  school  which  attempts 
to  do  so  must  throw  out  obsolete  equipment  just  as  a  well  managed 
factory  does.  Therefore,  if  a  trade  school  policy  is  adopted  for  a  large 
enough  number  of  children  to  make  any  appreciable  solution,  the  city 
would  be  compelled  to  make  stich  an  initial  and  continuous  expenditure 
that  the  imagination  is  staggered.  The  advocates  of  trade  instruction 
in  the  public  school  systems  sometimes  evade  these  very  essential  facts  by 

'  Fundamental  Principles  of  Industrial  Education  by  Herman  Schneider,  April 
16,  1909- 
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saying  that  the  more  important  trades  only  should  be  taught.     This  lat 
ter  plan  at  once  raises  two  very  important  questions : 

"i.  Who  shall  decide  which  are  the  more  important  trades,  and  how 
shall  public  support  be  obtained  from  all  sources  for  these  few  trades? 

"2.  Are  all  the  children  to  be  taught  a  few  trades,  leaving  all  the 
other  trades  neglected,  and  leaving  the  predilections  of  the  children  out 
of  the  question  entirely?  Or  will  only  a  few  be  trained  in  the  more 
important  trades,  and  the  rest  be  allowed  to  shift  for  themselves  as 
heretofore  ? 

"Should  this  be  attempted,  it  would  simply  be  a  partial  solution,  and 
a  very  small  one  at  that,  of  the  whole  problem  of  industrial  education. 
If,  for  instance,  we  have  public  schools  teaching  the  plumbing,  machinist, 
woodworking,  and  molding  trades,  what  would  be  the  solution  for  all 
the  children  entering  the  numerous  other  trades? 

"There  is,  further,  the  taxpayer  to  take  into  consideration.  Assume 
that  A  and  B  are  citizens  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  paying  about 
the  same  amount  of  taxes.  A  has  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  B  has  a  boy  and 
a  girl.  A's  boy  desires  to  be  a  machinist,  and  the  public  schools  will 
train  him ;  A's  girl  desires  to  be  a  stenographer,  and  the  public  schoolf 
will  probably  train  her.  B's  boy  wants  to  be  a  watch  repairer.  Has  not 
B  the  same  right  to  demand  that  the  public  schools  teach  his  son  to  be 
a  watch  repairer  as  A  has  that  they  teach  his  son  to  be  a  machinist? 
Shall  the  public  school  system  say  to  B's  boy :  you  must  be  a  machinist, 
plumber,  molder,  or  woodworker,  or  go  without  a  trade  training?  B's 
girl  wants  to  be  a  telephone  operator.  INlust  she  learn  her  work  without 
any  school  training? 

"Is  it  fair  for  the  owner  of  the  machine  shop  to  suggest  that  the 
telephone  company  train  its  own  help,  whpn  he  demands  that  the  public 
schools  train  his  help?" 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  it  should  be  evident  that  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  problem  by  putting  schools  for  teaching  enervating  trades  in  the 
public  school  system  would  not  be  education  in  any  good  sense.  To  limit 
trade  instruction  to  all-day  schools  teaching  the  energizing  and  semi- 
energizing  trades  would  result  in  unjust  discrimination  against  the  poorer 
children,  who  could  not  afford  to  attend  an  all-day  school,  demand  a 
tremendous  expenditure  of  funds,  and  afford  but  an  incomplete  answer 
to  the  question.    The  big  problem  would  still  be  before  us. 

2.     Education  Accompanying  Gainful  Employment 

The  Cooperative  System. — A  highly  efficient  system  which  would  be 
entirely  beyond  the  resources  of  the  city  would  be  just  as  futile  as  an 
economic  scheme  of  low  efficiency.  Further,  the  adoption  of  any  system 
which  might  be  both  efficient  and  economical,  but  which  would  be  appli- 
cable to  only  a  small  percentum  of  the  workers,  would  be  equally  futile. 
In  solving  the  problem  it  is  fair  and  wise  and  most  efficient  to  give  men- 


Public  School  No.  i,  Tottenville,  Staten  Island. 

Terra  Cotta  Clay  Modeling.  The  artistic  side  of  terra  cotta  industry,  really  sculp- 
ture, is  taught  in  this  evening  class  to  adults  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in 
this  same  work  in  a  large  terra  cotta  company  in  the  village. 


P.  S.  No.  I,  Tottenville,  S.  I.    Evening  Class. 
Terra  Cotta  Drawing.     Drawing  details  for  terra  cotta  work. 
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tal  efficiency  to  the  thousands  of  children  ah-eady  at  work.     This  solu- 
tion means,  therefore,  a  combination  of  manual  work  in  the  commercial 
shops  with  school  work.     There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  obtaining 
this  combination,  namely,  the  cooperative  system  and  the  continuation  ' 
system. 

The  cooperative  system  is  based  on  an  agreement  between  a  group 
of  manufacturers  and  a  school  system  whereby  the  manufacturers  agree 
to  institute  and  carry  on  a  thorough  and  comprehensive  apprentice  course 
in  their  particular  trades;  and  in  which  the  school  agrees  to  give  both 
general  and  specialized  instruction  to  the  apprentices.  The  course  of 
work  which  the  student  receives  in  the  shop  is  scheduled  by  the  shop  and 
must  be  approved  by  the  school  authorities.  The  school  course  is  devised 
by  the  school  authorities.  In  most  cases  the  amount  of  school  instruc- 
tion is  equal  to  the  amount  of  shop  work.  The  apprentices  are  usually 
divided  into  two  sections,  which  alternate  with  each  other,  for  example, 
by  weeks,  so  that  when  one  section  is  at  the  shop  the  other  is  at  school, 
and  both  shops  and  school,  therefore,  are  always  full-manned.  The  ap- 
prentices are  paid  for  their  work  in  the  shop  on  the  regular  apprentice- 
ship scale  of  their  particular  trade.  The  school  is  under  no  burden  of 
expense  for  physical  equipment,  except  the  usual  laboratory  equipment. 
There  are  no  practice  shops  in  the  school  to  teach  manual  dexterity. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  school  may  be  definitely  coordinated 
with  the  work  of  the  shop,  a  separate  set  of  teachers  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. These  may  be  called  coordinators.  The  shop  coordinator  is  a 
teacher  well  versed  in  shop  practice.  He  spends  every  morning  at  the 
school  and  every  afternoon  in  the  shops.  His  function  is  to  make  a 
direct  coordination  of  the  vvork  of  the  shop  with  the  instruction  of  the 
schools. 

The  coordinators  make  a  careful"  study  of  each  shop,  and  devise 
organization  charts  showing  the  path  which  a  student  can  most  profitably 
follow  through  the  shop.  In  addition  to  the  shop  chart,  a  chart  is  made 
for  every  individual  student  which  indicates  how  closely  this  path  is  fol- 
lowed, and  why  there  are  deviations,  if  any.  These  charts  are  the  result 
of  closely  observed  experiment  on  the  part  of  the  schools  and  the  shopSj 
and  are  worked  out  by  conferences  between  shop  coordinators  and  shop 
superintendents. 

It  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  this  country  by  actual  experi- 
ment (at  Fitchburg,  Mass.)  that  the  average  young  man  can  acquire  an 
energizing  trade  and  do  nearly  as  much  school  work  as  that  required 
in  a  high-school  course  by  four  years  of  coordinated  half-time  work  in 
each.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  the  alternation  by  weeks  of 
student-apprentices  causes  no  annoyance  or  inconvenience  to  the  school 
or  to  the  shop.  Experience  to  the  writer's  knowledge  has  covered  work 
in  drafting  rooms,  chemical  shops  and  laboratories,  machine  shops,  pat- 
tern shops,  building  trades,  boiler  shops,  outdoor  work  of  railroads, 
track,  signal,  bridges ;  courses  are  now  being  inaugurated  in  cloth  fabric 
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factories,  grocery  stores,  and  a  variety  of  ot'.ier  occupations.  Under  this 
system,  tlie  student  is  assured  a  complete,  and  thorough  apprenticeship, 
since  it  is  the  function  of  the  school  to  see  that  breadth  and  thoroughness 
of  training  are  maintained  in  the  commercial  shop  work.  No  girl  or 
boy  may  be  exploited  by  overzealous  foremen,  as  the  visits  of  coordi- 
nators prevent  this.  Alternating  periods  and  alternating  sections  are, 
of  course,  not  necessary  in  this  system,  since  this  is  not  the  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  the  plan.  The  essential  factor  is  the  agreement  on  a 
broad  and  thorough  apprenticeship,  with  coordinated  schooling,  care- 
fully checked  and  maintained  in  actual  operation  by  the  school  authorities. 
The  various  cooperative  plans  (at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Solvay,  N.  Y.,  Lewis 
Institute,  Chicago)  have  demonstrated  that  the  course  is  commercially 
profitable  to  the  manufacturer  and  to  the  student,  and  economical  for 
the  school. 

The  Continuation  System. — Under  the  continuation  system,  the  em- 
ployer releases  his  employees  of  school  age  for  a  period  of  time  (e.  g., 
one-half  day  or  a  whole  day)  per  week  to  attend  the  public  schools  for 
definite  mental  instruction.  The  instruction  given  at  the  school  is  en- 
tirely under  the  control  of.  the  school  authorities ;  but  the  school  authori- 
ties have  no  control  whatever  over  the  shop  work.  The  manufacturer 
does  not  agree  upon  any  definite  apprenticeship  course,  his  only  obliga- 
tion being  to  send  the  workers  to  school  for  a  definite  number  of  hours 
per  week,  with  or  without  pay.  This  type  of  school  is  in  extensive  oper- 
ation in  Germany,  and  a  few  have  been  started  in  this  country.  It  has 
been  shown  in  America  by  actual  experiment  (in  Cincinnati)  that  a 
worker  in  the  energizing  trades  who  goes  to  school  for  one-half  day  per 
week,  on  pay,  is  a  better  producer  per  week  than  if  he  does  not  go. 

Specific  details  of  these  systems  will  now  be  cited. 

The  Cooperative  Course  in  Detail. — The  cooperative  system  has  been 
applied  so  far  only  to  the  more  energizing  trades,  which  have  fairly  defi- 
nite plans  and  periods  of  apprenticeship,  as,  for  example,  the  machinist 
trade,  molder  trade,  pattern-maker  trade,  plumber  trade-  This  is  be- 
cause the  cooperative  system  contemplates  a  deliberate  life  choice  of  a 
trade  on  the  part  of  the  youth ;  and  no  boy  or  girl  deliberately  selects  an 
automatic  machine-tending  job  as  a  life  job.  It  is  selected  haphazard, 
usually  from  necessity ;  nearly  always  the  immediate  cash  return  is  the 
only  consideration.  Cooperative  plans  have  been  devised  for  the  more 
automatic  trades,  where  these  are  the  only  trades  available  and  where 
deliberate  selection  of  a  more  energizing  trade  is  out  of  the  question; 
but  these  are  just  being  put  into  operation,  and  hence  there  are  no  data 
to  show  whether  or  not  they  are  better  adapted  to  these  trades  than  the 
continuation  scheme. 

Cooperative  courses  vary  in  detail  to  meet  local  and  trade  conditions. 
Specific  details  of  cooperative  courses  follow: 

The  duration  of  the  course  is  determined  by  the  length  of  time  re- 
quired   for  a  thorough  apprenticeship   plus   the   necessary   coordinated 
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schooling — usually  four  years.  The  first  year  is  sometimes  spent  wholly 
m  school  and  the  next  three  years  in  alternation  weekly  between  shop  and 
school.    In  some  cases,  the  full  four  years  are  spent  in  weekly  alternation. 

The  manufacturers  take  the  student-apprentices  in  pairs,  so  that  they 
have  one  of  the  pair  always  at  work,  and  likewise  the  school  is  provided 
with  one  of  the  paii-.  Each  Saturday  morning  the  boy  who  has  been 
at  school  that  week  goes  to  the  shop  in  order  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
job  on  which  his  alternate  is  working,  so  that  he  will  be  ready  to  take 
it  up  Monday  morning,  when  the  shop  boy  goes  to  school  for  a  week. 

Shop  Work. — Shop  work  in  the  commercial  shop  consists  of  instruc- 
tion in  all  the  operations  necessary  to  the  particular  trade. 

The  apprentices  receive  pay  for  the  weeks  they  are  at  work  at  the 
prevailing  apprentice  rates. 

A  candidate  is  usually  given  a  trial  period  of  one  or  two  months 
preceding  the  opening  of  school,  and  if  he  likes  the  work  and  shows  apti- 
tude for  the  trade  he  takes  the  course;  otherwise  he  drops  out,  and,  if 
he  chooses,  takes  up  some  other  trade.  Thus  the  boy  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  find  himself.  During  this  probationary  period  the  coordi- 
nators observe  the  apprentices  at  their  work,  and  talk  to  their  foremen 
and  fellow-workmen  to  ascertain  their  aptitudes. 

Objection  is  frequently  made  on  the  part  of  shop  owners  to  the  co- 
operative system  on  the  assumption  that  alternating  sets  of  students 
would  cause  confusion  and  inconvenience  to  the  shop  organization.  Ex- 
perience, covering  a  period  of  four  years — at  Fitchburg,  Mass. ;  Solvay, 
X.  y. ;  and  Chicago,  111. — shows  that  this  assumption  is  false.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  this  detail  because  it  is  the  principal  objection  raised  by  shop 
superintendents  when  the  cooperative  system  is  proposed.  The  owners 
of  shops  using  the  cooperative  system  are  a  unit  in  stating  that,  while 
trouble  of  this  kind  was  anticipated,  it  has  never  developed.  Shop  man- 
agers have  also  opposed  the  plan  for  the  reason  that  the  withdrawal  of 
a  student-apprentice  would  leave  the  machine  idle  every  other  week. 
The  actual  operation  of  this  system  shows  that  there  can  never  be  more 
than  one  odd  man  in  the  shop,  since  if  there  are  two  odd  men  they  can 
be  combined  into  a  new  pair.  Actual  experience  has  taught  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  taking  an  odd  boy  from  one  shop  and  pairing  him  with 
an  odd  boy  in  another  shop.  In  a  few  weeks  they  are  alternating  as 
smoothly  as  the  original  pair.  If  two  boys  are  at  different  stages  of 
development  in  their  shop  work,  the  smooth  adjustment  of  their  new 
combination  is  brought  about  through  intensive  instruction,  by  the  co- 
ordinator, of  the  less  advanced  one. 

The  layout  of  the  apprenticeship  courses  in  the  shop  contemplates 
an  advancement  from  the  simple  to  the  more  complex  work  at  the  various 
machines  and  throughout  the  necessary  departments  to  make  a  well- 
rounded  mechanic.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  shop,  any  particular 
kind  of  work  has  only  one  value,  namely,  the  practical  value  of  material 
production.     From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  there  is  the  added 
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value  of  the  mentally  stimulating  character  of  the  work.  For  example, 
repetition  of  work  in  turning  out  certain  pieces  on  a  lathe  increases  the 
manual  dexterity  of  an  operator,  and  hence  his  output.  This  makes  for 
increased  production,  and  hence  the  longer  the  period  of  time  the  student 
is  on  a  given  job  the  greater  his  .output.  A  shop  superintendent,  look- 
ing at  an  apprentice  course  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  production, 
would  emphasize  the  necessity  of  long  periods  of  time  on  repeated  proc- 
esses. From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  however,  the  long  period 
of  time  on  such  processes  would  destroy,  to  a  certain  exteijt,  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  apprentice  course.  The  school  would  contend  that 
a  great  variety  of  work  on  the  lathe,  with  less  immediate  production, 
would,  in  the  long  run,  insure  a  better  mechanic;  not  only  because  his 
mental  stimulation  would  be  greater,  but  because  he  would  be  competent 
to  perform  a  greater  variety  of  tasks.  Further,  when  the  work  is  more 
diversified,  the  coordinator  obtains  many  more  practical  problems,  illus- 
trating mathematics  and  science  in  the  school.  It  will  be  evident,  then, 
that  in  many  cases  the  shop  course  will  be  a  compromise.  As  a  matter 
of  actual  experience  in  cooperative  courses,  it  has  been  found  that,  after 
a  year  or  two  of  operation,  the  shops  are  entirely  willing  to  accept  a  plan 
•of  diversified  work,  as  suggested  by  the  coordinator,  largely  because  the 
mental  results  of  the  greater  variety  of  operations  are  clearly  evident 
during  the  apprenticeship  period;  and  nearly  every  shop  superintendent 
knows  that  the  ability  to  think,  on  the  part  of  the  mechanic,  is  as  funda- 
mentally essential  as  his  immediate  ability  to  do. 

The  arrangement  of  shop  work  in  the  more  automatic  trades  is  a 
much  more  difficult  task.  Skill  in  a  machine-feeding  shop  is  almost  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  manual  dexterity.  The  shoe  manufacturer,  for  ex- 
ample, who  has  subdivided  the  operations  of  his  factory  into  over  50 
distinct  kinds  of  work,  contends  that  knowledge  of  all  of  the  operations 
■of  a  shoe  factory  is  not  necessary  for  the  worker  doing  any  particular 
piece  of  work.  He  points  out  that  the  skill  in  one  process  can  be  ob- 
tained in  a  short  time ;  that  knowledge  of  previous  or  subsequent  proc- 
■esses  in  the  making  of  a  shoe  is  not  essential  to  the  quantity  of  produc- 
tion in  any  particular  part  of  shoe  making ;  that  most  of  his  workers  are 
usually  girls  to  whom  the  immediate  cash  return  is  more  important  than 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade;  and  that  the  seasonal,  the  competi- 
tive, and  the  manually  simple  conditions  in  his  industry  make  impossible 
and  unnecessary  a  scheme  of  apprenticeship  similar  to  that  in  carpentry, 
plumbing,  or  book-binding.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  immediate  pro- 
duction of  the  shop  would  not  be  increased,  and  might  be  decreased  by 
a  broad  apprenticeship  system,  similar  to  that  devised  for  the  energizing . 
trades  mentioned,  since  in  his  trade  manual  dexterity  is  the  essential 
thing.  There  are  no  experimental  data  by  which  to  confute  this  argu- 
ment. The  theoretical  contention  that  a  broad  knowledge  of  shoe  mak- 
ing, on  the  part  of,  say,  a  laster,  would  increase  the  laster's  interest  in 
his  work  and  make  for  stability  of  employment ;  lead  to  the  discoverv  of 
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better  equipped  and  more  intelligent  foremen  and  forewomen ;  tend  tq 
<:ounteract  the  lethargizing  effects  of  the  work ;  and,  by  shifts  from  one 
type  of  work  to  another,  decrease  the  physically  debilitating  effects  of 
nervous  tension,  monotony,  and  automaticity,  can  only  be  determined 
by  experiment.  The  value  to  industry  of  a  high  general  intelligence  and 
sounder  moral  tone,  which  would  come  through  the  operation  of  such 
courses,  must  be  counted  in  favor  of  a  cooperative  system.  Unfortunately 
the  immediate  cash  value  of  these  conditions  to  an  employer  is  not 
apparent  on  his  books,  and  hence  they  are  frequently  considered  by  him 
as  social  questions  with<which  industry  has  nothing  to  do. 

It  will  be  evident,  then,  that  the  introduction  of  cooperative  courses 
into  the  more  automatic  trades  will  not  be  so  feasible  as  in  the  more  ener- 
gizing trades.  When,  however,  industry  counts  as  an  asset  the  broader 
intelligence  and  greater  stability  so  necessary  to  a  self-governing  indus- 
trial community,  and  turns  to  the  public  schools  for  assistance,  the  actual 
planning  of  a  shop  scheme  for  automatic  workers  will  not  be  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty. 

School  Work. — Since  the  student  reports  at  school  every  other  week, 
a  repetition  of  school  work  is  necessary.  What  was  taught  to  "section 
one"  last  week  must  be  taught  to  "section  two"  this  week.  This  does 
not  add  to  the  expense  of  instruction,  since  in  all  public  school  work  the 
•classes  are  divided  into  sections,  and  it  is  no  more  expensive  to  teach  one 
section  Monday  of  last  week  at  9.30  and  another  on  Monday  of  this  week 
than  to  teach  two  sections  at  9.30  every  week.  More  intensive  work  is 
possible  for  the  week  the  student  is  at  school  because  of  his  alternation 
of  mental  and  physical  work.  Four  years  of  experience  with  the  co- 
operative system  at  different  schools  have  established  the  remarkable  fact 
that  nearly  as  much  work  can  be  done  in  a  year's  time  under  the  co- 
operative system  as  in  a  year's  time  under  the  regular  system.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  this  experience  has  been  gained  by  co- 
operation with  energizing  trades.  It  cannot  be  assumed  that  similar  con- 
ditions would  prevail  in  cooperation  with  enervating  trades. 

School  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction  will  always  be  a  subject 
of  controversy,  and  the  application  of  present  school  courses  to  coop- 
erative classes  wilLdepend  upon  how  the  present  classes  are  taught;  if, 
for  example,  the  science  and  mathematics  courses  are  concretely  coordi- 
nated with  tangible  things,  they  will  need  little  or  no  revision.  If  the 
nonscientific  subjects  are  themselves  coordinated  and  -made  vital,  no 
essential  changes  will  be  necessary  in  them.  The  only  difference  will  be 
in  the  added  value  of  more  direct  application  of  the  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics to  the  worker's  daily  task,  and  the  closer  connection  of  the  non- 
scientific  subjects — such  as  history,  civics,  and  geography — to  modern 
industrial  activity. 

Practical  exemplifications  of  theory  are  brought  to  the  school  from 
the  shop  by,  the  coordinator  and  by  the  apprentices  themselves ;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  regular  teachers  are   sufficiently  interested  to  get  into 
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qloser  touch  with  the  industrial  and  other  broader  community  activities — 
to  be  coordinators  to  a  degree  also.  For  example,  if  a  cooperative  course 
for  silk  workers  were  in  operation,  the  students'  attention  would  be  called 
to  the  fact  that  different  patterns  and  qualities  of  silk  are  used  in  differ- 
ent countries,  and  even  in  different  parts  of  the  same  country;  that  the 
pattern  of  silk  which  would  sell  in  Brazil  would  not  sell  in  Iowa.  The 
student  would  be  shown  that  this  was  due  to  a  difference  in  the  life,  the 
customs,  the  tastes  of  the  people,  and  that  these  in  turn  were  a  result  of 
historical  development  and  geographical  location.  The  relation  of  silk- 
worm culture  in  different  countries  to  physiography  and  geography 
would  be  used  to  further  vitalize  these  subjects.  A  course  in  chemistry, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  silk  worker,  would  emphasize  the  connection 
of  chemistry  to  industry  through  simple  dye  experiments,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  machinist  apprentice  simple  metal  analyses  would  be  used. 
This  would  not  mean  the  abridgment  of  a  course,  but  the  general  inter- 
est in  chemistry  would  be  stimulated  through  specific  applications  to  the 
occupations  of  the  students.  The  conilection  of  instruction  in  English 
with  industry,  through  the  necessity  of  writing  good  business  letters, 
making  accurate  shop  reports,  describing  shop  processes,  is  too  evident 
for  elaboration. 

In  certain  cooperative  courses,  ho^^•ever,  the  time  allotted  for  school 
work  would  not  permit  much  more  than  strictly  technical  courses.  In  a 
department  store,  for  example,  the  clerks  are  not  busy  until  lo  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  A  store  can  get  along  easily  with  one-half  its  clerks 
from  8  to  lo  o'clock.  The  force  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one-half 
of  whom  receives  instruction  this  week  from  8  to  lo  o'clock,  while  the 
other  section  is  working;  the  following  week  the  sections  are  changed 
about.  In  this  partictilar  instance,  the  students  do  not  go  to  the  public 
schools;  the  teachers  go  to  the  store.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  easier  to 
transport  20  teachers  than  to  transport  a  large  number  of  student-clerks. 
A  number  of  rooms  in  the  store,  such  as  carpet  rooms  and  lace  rooms, 
are  set  aside  during  these  2  hours  for  the  class  work,  the  chairs  being 
removed  at  10  o'clock,  and  sufficient  space  being  reserved  for  any  busi- 
ness which  may  be  necessary  up  to  that  time. 

It  is  contended  by  department  store  owners  that  salesmen  should  know 
the  psychology  of  salesmanship,  and  have  a  fairly  expert  knowledge  of 
the  things  they  are  selling.  They  should  receiA^e,  besides,  a  certain  amount 
of  general  education.  The  salesmanship  and  the  more  general  subjects 
are  taught  by  selected  teachers  employed  by  the  public  schools.  In  order 
to  teach  the  practical  end,  the  following  method  has  been  adopted :  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  the  shoe  department.  If  one  pair  of  shoes  costs  $1.85 
and  another  pair  costs  $1.95,  the  salesman  should  know  where  the  dif- 
ference of  10  cents  value  lies.  Let  us  assume  that  this  particular  depart- 
ment store  buys  shoes  from  a  firm  in  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  When 
it  makes  its  next  contract  for  shoes,  it  will  insist  that  the  firm  selling  the 
shoes  send  an  expert  demonstrator  to  its  store  to  explain  in  detail  all 
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the  different  successive  operations  in  shoe  making  and  all  the  different 
elements  which  make  differences  in  cost.  The  tanning  fi^m  from  which 
the  shoe  manufacturer  buys  its  leather  will  be  required  to  send  to.  the 
store  an  expert  who  will  exemplify  practically  to  the  students  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  leather  in  a  hide,  methods  of  preparation,  and  why  one  kind 
of  leather  is  used  in  one  part  of  a  shoe,  and  another  in  some  other  part 
of  a  shoe.  It  has  been  found  that  the  shoe  manufacturers  will  very 
gladly  enter  into  any  scheme  of  this  sort.  He  would,  in  fact,  be  a  very 
short-sighted  manufacturer  who  would  not.  This  same  general  idea 
is  followed  in  all  of  the  other  departments,  such  as  jewelry,  linen,  silk, 
and  furniture. 

The  Continuation  School  in  Detail. — The  continuation  system  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  trades,  both  energizing  and  enervating.  The  whole  prob- 
lem in  the  continuation  school  is  the  careful  planning  of  the  mental  in- 
struction so  that  it  will  best  supplement  the  work  done  in  the  commercial 
shop.  It  will  be  evident  that  this  mental  instruction  must  vary  widely 
for  different  trades,  and  must  depend  primarily  upon  how  energizing  or 
enervating  the  shop  work  may  be.  As  the  work  approaches  the  100  per 
cent,  point  on  the  scale  of  energizing  and  enervating  work  given  in  the 
forepart  of  this  paper,  the  school  work  involves  more  of  the  science 
rmderlying  the  trade.  For  example,  the  carpenter  apprentice  \\'ill  be 
taught  practical  mathematics,  mechanics,  simple  stresses,  reading  of  blue 
prints,  the  proper  use  and  care  of  tools,  etc.  As  the  work  of  another 
occupation  approaches  the  zero  point,  and  becomes  more  enervating,  the 
supplementary  school  instruction  would  not  be  the  same  as  that  in  the 
energizing  job ;  for,  in  many  cases,  this  would  be  an  added  burden  to 
an  overstrained  organism,  rather  than  a  relief.  In  certain  high-speed 
repetitive  processes  the  instruction  would  be  planned  solely  to  coun- 
teract the  lethargizing  tendencies  of  the  work  itself.  Even  in  the  same 
trade  the  instruction  would  vary.  For  example,  in  a  factory  making 
leather  articles,  one  worker  may  be  merely  an  automatic  machine  oper- 
ator, while  another  may  be  on  highly  skilled,  artistic,  and  energizing 
work.  In  a  machine  shop,  the  work  of  a  punch-press  operator  is  mo- 
notonous and  lethargizing,  while  the  work  of  a  boy  in  the  toolroom  is 
highly  energizing.  The  course  of  instruction  given  to  the  automatic 
worker  would  be  planned  solely  for  the  stimulation  of  his  active  thinking 
centefs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  skilled  leather  worker  or  toolroom  ap- 
prentice would  have  a  school  course  devised  to  teach  him  the  science 
underlying  his  work,  and  to  give  him  industrial  intelligence  broadly.  In 
the  case  of  the  automatic  workers,  there  would  probably  be  no  increase 
in  output  at  first,  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  skilled  worker,  the  increase 
in  production  and  the  decrease  in  losses  would  be  apparent. 

The  continuation  course  for  the  toolroom  apprentice  would  include 
shop  mathematics,  the  elements  of  mechanism,  and  writing  and  spelling, 
as  they  are  found  to  be  necessary ;  history  and  gepgraphy  taught  broadly 
by  their  connection  with  definite  industrial  conditions  existing  in  the 
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trade  af  the  student;  and,  finally,  courses  in  hygiene  and  civics,  having- 
to  do  primarily  vi^ith  the  intimate  details  of  city  life  in  connection  with 
the  apprentice's  daily  health,  transportation,  pleasures,  rights,  and  priv- 
ileges. 

The  school  work  of  the  automatic  worker  presents  a  more  difficult 
problem.  It  seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact  of  observation  that  these 
workers  have  a  pronounced  natural  craving  for  things  that  are  lively 
and  immediately  interesting.  They  patronize  the  moving-picture  show, 
the  amusement  parks,  the  dance  halls;  they  want  excitement.  This  is 
strictly  in  accordance  with  what  scientific  investigation  would  lead  us 
to  expect.  The  repression  of  the  day's  work  prompts  nature  to  go  on 
the  defensive,  and  hence  the  demand  for  something  which  is  not  dull, 
prosaic,  or  according  to  a  fixed  schedule  as  the  daily  task  is,  and  as 
formal  school  work  would  be.  To  the  unthinking,  school  courses  which 
would  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered  by  moving  pictures; 
which  would  be  especially  devised  to  have  life  and  color;  which  would 
counteract  the  dull  monochrome  of  monotonous  work;  and  which  would 
be  so  informally  conducted  as  not  to  give  the  feeling  of  compulsion,  would 
not  be  education  and  hence  an  unnecessary  waste  of  public  money.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  school  authorities  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  they 
must  institute  such  courses,  or  that  certain  types  of  workers  will  get  the 
same  stimulation  by  more  vicious  means.  The  schpol  authorities  must 
face  the  fact  that  the  usual  methods  of  instruction  will  fail  dismally  for 
workers  whose  daily  work  is  repressive,  monotonous,  and  automatic,  and 
that  they  must  devise  plans  which  will  meet  the  situation  which  is  now 
being  met  largeh'  in  a  commercial  way  for  private  gain.  Fundamentally 
the  school  must  make  the  same  appeal  to  the  same-  desires  as  the  shows 
and  the  parks  do.  This  statement  will  probably  be  read  with  abhorrence 
by  many  school  men ;  nevertheless,  unless  the  situation  is  met  in  this  way 
it  will  not  be  met  at  all,  so  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  and,  since 
the  object  of  education  is  the  fostering  and  maintenance  of  good  citizen- 
ship, the  public  schools  have,  in  the  case  of  the  enervated  worker,  a  very 
important  problem.  They  have  to  take  this  worker  as  they  find  him 
with  his  intense  and  very  human  desire  for  self-expression  after  daily 
repression,  and,  whether  they  want  to  or  not,  they  must  take  their  cue 
from  those  who  are  meeting  this  desire  in  a  commercial  way.  The  vicious 
features  incident  to  satisfying  this  craving  can  be  eliminated,  and  the 
work  so  organized  that  it  will  be  mentally  stimulating,  physically  up- 
building, and  morally  beyond  criticism. 

The  statement  that  the  continuation  school  courses  for  the  girl  at 
the  zero  point  must  be  the  most  brilliant  and  healthful  pleasure  courses 
possible  may  excite  ridicule,  but  if  the  critic  will  attempt  to  formulate 
some  other  scheme  for,  say,  the  laundry  worker  mentioned  in  the  scale 
of  work,  which  will  not  be  an  attractive  and  pleasurable  course,  he  will 
find  the  one  thing  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  plan,  namely,  the 
presence  and  interest  of  the  worker,  absent. 
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There  is  a  type  of  course  which  may  be  partly  continuation  and 
partly  cooperative.  These  courses  are  in  operation  in  seasonal  occu- 
pations. For  example,  in  the  building  trades  in  Chicago  the  apprentices 
work  full  time  during  the  spring,  summer,  and  fall;  during  the  winter 
months,  when  building  work  is  slack — by  agreement  between  the  school 
and  the  employers — they  attend  school  for  certain  definite  instruction. 
These  courses  may  be  usually  classed  as  cooperative,  inasmuch  as  the 
apprenticeship  during  the  nine  open  months  is  agreed  upon,  and,  dur- 
ing the  three  winter  months  of  school,  the  theory  of  the  work  is  taught. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  fact  that  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  for  the  operation,  in  detail,  of  the  cooperative  and  continuation 
courses  can  be  made.  There  is  in  each  case  a  most  efficient  plan,  alike  for 
the  employer  and  the  employee,  and  each  type  of  occupation  must  be 
studied  to  ascertain  the  proper  relative  amounts  of  shop  and  school 
work,  time  of  attendance,  curriculum,  and  methods  of  instruction. 

(V) — How  to  Inaugixrate  Continuation  and  Cooperative  Schools 

Continuation  courses  may  be  instituted  in  two  ways :  First,  by  com- 
pelling the  employer  to  send  his  working  people,  between  certain  age 
limits,  to  the  schools  for  a  certain  percentage  of  the  working  hours.;  and, 
secondly,  by  inducing-  the  manufacturer,  by  voluntary  action,  to  consent 
to  cooperation  with  the  public  schools.  Since  the  cooperative  system  in- 
volves an  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  employer  to  maintain  a  thorough 
apprentice  system,  it  can  hardly  be  made  compulsory  by  legal  enactment 
unless  laws  governing  apprenticeship  are  also  enacted. 

Under  the  first  plan  the  establishment  of  the  continuation  school 
may  be  made  mandatory  by  legislative  action,  both  for  the  employer  and 
for  the  public  school.  In  Wisconsin  (see  Appendix  III),  for  example, 
the  employer  is  required  to  send  all  his  employees,  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16,  for  five  hours  of  instruction  per  week  during  working  hours. 
The  law  further  limits  the  number  of  working  hours  per  week  for  these 
children  to  48,  including  the  five  hours  for  school.  As  a  result  of  this 
law,  some  children  were  discharged,  either  to  be  idle  or  to  go  back  to 
school  for  full-time  instruction,  until  the  law  permits  them  to  work  full 
time  in  the  shops.  The  Ohio  law  (see  Appendix  IV)  makes  it  obliga- 
tory on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  to  send  his  employees  between  cer- 
tain ages  for  a  certain  amount  of  instruction  to  such  continuation  schools 
as  the  public  school  authorities  may  deem  it  advisable  to  inaugurate. 
This  plan  permits  the  school  to  make  a  study  of  industrial  conditions  and 
to  govern  the  solution,  accordingly.  Under  either  compulsory  system 
the  manufacturer  has  no  option  in  the  matter  of  sending  his  employees 
between  certain  ages  to  the  public  schools. 

The  second  system,  in  which  action  by  the  manufacturers  is  volun- 
tary, is  as  a  rule  harder  to  put  into  operation.  The  manufacturer  must 
be  convinced  that  4  or  8  hours  per  week  in  the  schoolroom  will  so  in- 
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crease  the  efficiency  of  the  young  worker  that  production  will  not  de- 
crease; at  least  that  it  will  not  decrease  sufficiently  to  make  it  a  serious 
element  in  his  competition  with  another  employer  who  does  not  permit 
his  employees  to  attend  "school.  In  some  industries,  a  competitor  would 
suffer  for  a  time  and  possibly  indefinitely  by  the  continuation 
system  if  he  adopted  it  and  his  competitor  did  not.  This  is 
especially  true  of  an  industry  such  as  the  shoe  industry,  where  a  large 
number  of  juveniles  are  employed.  In  the  voluntary  schools,  so  far 
inaugurated  in  this  country,  practically  all  of  the  employers  in  a  given 
industry  have  agreed  mutually  to  send  their  juvenile  workers  to  school 
for  a  certain  period  of  time ;  but  they  are  still  at  a  disadvantage  in  com- 
peting with  outside  employers  whose  workers  work  full  time.  In  the 
more  highly  skilled  trades,  such  as  the  machinist  trade  and  the  pattern- 
maker trade,  it  has  been  shown  (in  Cincinnati)  that  the  production  per 
week  is  not  lessened  by  the  attendance  at  school.  In  the  Cincinnati  plan, 
the  employers  pay  the  apprentices  for  the  time  at  school  just  as  if  they 
were  at  their  machines. 

In  the  voluntary  system,  the  first  problem  confronting  the  school 
men  desirous  of  establishing  continuation  or  cooperative  courses  is  to  get 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  in  each  particular  trade.  In  nearly 
every  line  of  industry  the  employers  usually  ha\e  an  organization  with 
a  secretary  and  a  central  office.  Through  this  secretary  the  manufac- 
turers are  approached  by  letter,  by  individual  visits,  and  by  meetings, 
to  obtain  their  consent  to  some  form  of  industrial  education  for  their 
employees.  In  nearly  e^■ery  case  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  enough 
employers  who  appreciate  sufficiently  the  seriousness  of  modern  industrial 
conditions  to  give  the  school  men  a  good-sized  class.  To  begin  con- 
tinuation courses  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  study  in  order  to 
determine  the  time  of  day  and  time  of  week  that  the  children  are  to  be 
taught,  the  subject  matter  to  be  given,  and  the  method  of  its  presenta- 
tion; and  there  is  always  the  difficult  matter  of  finding  the  proper 
teachers.  This  latter  difficulty  has  been  used  as  an  argument  against 
both  the  cooperative  and  the  continuation  systems.  It  can  be  used,  how- 
ever, with  equal  force  against  the  day  trade  school,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  trade  school  teacher  ought  to  be  more  efficient  than  a  continua- 
tion school  teacher,  since  he  has  both  theory  and  practice  to  teach,  while 
the  continuation  school  teacher  has  only  the  theory  to  teach. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  formation  of  cooperative  and  continua- 
tion schools  is  a  slow  process,  if  efficiency  is  to  obtain;  and  that  in  many 
cases  legal  enactment  is  not  necessary  for  their  inauguration.  Of  course, 
there  may  be  localities  in  which  conditions  are  such  that  no  manufacturer 
would  cooperate  with  the  schools  voluntarily,  or  there  may  be  certain 
groups  of  manufacturers  in  certain  trades,  for  example,  in  the  seasonal 
trades,  none  of  whom  would  consent  to  the  plan.  Under  these  condi- 
tions, the  compulsory  system  is  necessary. 

The  second  broad  question  to  settle  is  as  to  the  type  of  school,  whether 
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cooperative  or  continuation.  From  a  manufacturer's  viewpoint,  the  co- 
operative scheme  offers-  the  advantage  of  keeping  his  machine  full- 
manned  all  the  time.  Actual  experience  has  demonstrated,  as  heretofore 
stated,  that  there  is  no  conflict,  confusion,  or  commercial  loss  arising 
from  the  working  in  alternate  weeks  of  two  groups  of  workers;  but, 
again,  the  cooperative  system  contemplates  a  broad  and  thorough  appren- 
ticeship in  the  store,  shop,  or  office.  Manufacturers  in  favor  of  speciali- 
zation are  sometimes  opposed  to  this  phase  of  the  system.  Then,  again, 
the  number  of  children  who  can  afford  to  go  to  school  and  to  shop  on 
the  half-time  plan  is  limited;  so  that,  aside  from  other  considerations, 
both  plans  will  have  to  be  inaugurated.  Generally  speaking,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  cooperative  courses  will  be  more  easily  organized  in  the 
energizing  trades.  It  will  be  argued  that  the  cooperative  courses,  there- 
fore, are  subject  to  the  same  fundamental  objection  that  applies  to  the 
full-time  trade  school,  and  that  the  more  favored  will  therefore  possess 
the  energizing  trades.  A  little  analysis  will  show  this  to  be  fallacious. 
In  the  first  place,  a  cooperative  systeiii  is  applicable,  with  a  well-arranged 
apprenticeship,  to  the  enervating  trades,  and,  in  the  second  place,  if  a 
worker  cannot  afford  to  enter  the  cooperative  course  the  apprenticeship 
in  the  commercial  shop  is  open  to  him  just  the  same;  and,  further,  at  a 
later  date,  when  his  wages  are  higher,  the  cooperative  or  continuation 
courses  are  always  available.  The  continuation  scheme  will  be  more 
largely  used  than  the  cooperative  system  because  the  bread-and-butter 
necessities  will  make  it  the  only  feasible  plan  for  a  large  number.  The 
cooperative  scheme  presents  the  better  combination  of  a  good  apprentice- 
ship, coordinated  instruction,  and  a  more  advanced  mental  development. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  the  cooperative  course  is  much 
more  difficult  of  operation  than  the  continuation  course.  It  requires  a 
careful  analysis  of  shop  work  in  order  to  perfect  a  proper  arrangement 
of  the  apprentice  course,  necessitates  a  carefully  built  internal  organiza- 
tion for  the  coordination  of  theory  and  practice,  and  demands  constant 
care  and  attention  to  insure  its  smooth  operation.  Unlike  the  usual  pub- 
lic school  course,  it  cannot  be  started  in  September  and  allowed  to  run 
more  or  less  by  its  own  momentum  until  June.  The  executive  work  of 
a  cooperative  course  requires  daily  attention  to  a  variety  of  details,  just 
as  any  business  does.  But  it  has  the  unquestioned  advantage  of  placing 
a  swift  and  sure  check  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
school,  and  inevitably  it  leads  to  a  comprehensive  revision  of  many  of 
the  science  and  mathematics  courses  as  they  are  now  taught.  In  fact, 
this  check  on  the  efficiency  of  school  instruction  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  features  of  the  cooperative  course  from  the  school  man's  point 
of  view. 

Briefly  then,  in  choosing  between  cooperative  and  continuation  courses 
the  decision  will  largely  be  determined  by  the  relative  poverty  of  a  com- 
munity, the  attitude  of  the  manufacturers  (assuming  no  legal  enactment) 
to  the  inauguration  of  thorough  apprenticeships,  and  the  willingness  of 
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the  schools  to  undertake  a  varied  and  more  exacting  system  of  instruc- 
tion. 

One  evening,  about  a  year  prior  to  the  writing  of  this,  the  writer 
had  two  addresses  to  make  in  New  York  City.  The  first  was  before  a 
body  of  school  teachers  and  the  second  before  a  group  of  manufacturers. 
Prior  to  going  on  the  platform  at  the  school  teachers'' meeting  he  was 
requested  not  to  make  an  attack  upon  trade  schools ;  that  is,  schools  which 
attempt  to  teach  trades  by  full-time  attendance  at  school.  He  was  told 
that,  while  it  was  generally  conceded  that  the  cooperative  and  continua- 
tion schools  are  the  most  efficient,  they  are  not  possible  in  New  York 
City  because  the  employers  would  not  agree  to  their  adoption,  and  that 
hence  only  the  trade  school  was  possible  for  New  York  City.  At  the 
second  meeting,  after  an  explanation  of  the  cooperative  and  continuation 
systems,  there  was  a  lively  discussion  in  which  one  manufacturer  -after 
another  expressed  a  desire  for  these  courses — but  said  that  they  were  im- 
possible because  of  the  attitude  of  the  school  people.  The  attitude  of 
the  schools  was  assumed  to  be  one  of  antagonism  toward  industry  and 
a  lack  of  concern  toward  industrial  efficiency. 

It  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  the  school  and  shop  can 
work  together  if  the  one  common  ground  will  be  the  mutually  safe 
ground  of  the  mental,  physical,  and  the  moral  advancement  of  those  who 
work.  This  will  seem  to  the  superficial  critic  a  too  ideal  basis  on  which 
to  do  business  in  this  day  and  get;eration.  He  will  probably  agree  that 
it  is  a  nice  scheme  to  have  in  mind,  but  an  impossible  one  upon  which  to 
operate.  There -is  but  one  satisfactory  answer  to  this,  namely,  that  the 
thing  is  being  done  and  is  being  done  satisfactorily. 


VI — Recommendations 

We  recommend — 

I.  That  day  continuation  schools  be  inaugurated  for  those  children 
who  are  forced  to  go  to  work  when  the  law  permits  them  to  do  so.  The 
occupations  into  which  the  children  go  should  be  carefully  studied  so  that 
the  curricula  of  these  continuation  schools  may  be  wisely  devised.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  school  work  of  the  enervating  occupations 
must  differ  from  the  school  work  of  the  energizing  occupations  in  that  it 
must  counteract  the  influence  of  the  work  rather  than  supplement  it.  If 
it  be  found  that  employers  are  opposed  to  this  plan,  we  recommend  that 
a  compulsory  continuation  school  law  be  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  law  should  require  the  employer 
to  send  children  to  school  not  less  than  four  hours  per  week  during  the 
day  time  wherever  the  public  school  system  inaugurates  such  schools. 
Because  of  the  size  of  the  task  involved,  the  law  should  not  make  it 
mandatory  for  the  schools  to  establish  continuation  courses  all  at  once; 
but  when  they  are  established  the  law  should  make  it  mandatory  for  the 
manufacturers  to  send  the  children  to  them  for  day  instruction. 
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2.  That  cooperative  courses,  to  a  limited  extent,  be  inaugurated. 
Cooperative  courses  contemplate  an  agreement  between  the  public  school 
authorities  and  commercial  shops,  whereby  the  shop  authorities  agree  to 
establish  thorough,  old-fashioned  apprenticeship  courses,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  public  school  authorities;  the  public  school  agrees  to 
inaugurate  special  courses  intended  to  give  the  apprentice  in  the  commer- 
cial shop  a  well-rounded  mental  training.  As  a  rule,  students  in  the  co- 
operative courses  should  spend  alternate  periods  of  time  (for  example, 
alternate  weeks)  in  the  schools  and  in  the  commercial  shops.  The  stu- 
dent-apprentices in  the  cooperative  course  are  divided  into  two  alter- 
nating sections,  one  being  at  the  school  while  the  other  is  at  the  shop ;  in 
this  way  both  school  and  shop  are  always  full-manned. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  the  trade  school  system  for 
industrial  education.  By  trade  school  is  meant  a  school  which  in  its 
shops  reproduces  factory  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  which  at- 
tempts, by  full-time  attendance  of  the  pupil,  to  graduate  an  artisan  com- 
petent to  enter  a  trade  without  an  apprenticeship,  or  at  most  with  a  very 
short  apprenticeship.  If  this  type  of  school  were  put  into  operation  it 
is  obvious  that  it  could  not  be  applied  to  enervating  occupations.  If  it 
were  applied  only  to  energizing  occupations,  and  if  enough  schools  were 
built  to  supply  the  energizing  trades  with  artisans,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  less  favored  children  financially  would  be  compelled  to  take  the 
enervating  occupations;  for  the  manufacturer  would  discontinue  his  ap- 
prenticeship course  if  the  public  schools  supplied  him  with  artisans.  In 
effect,  then,  the  public  school  would  be  going  over  into  the  field  of  indus- 
try and  closing  the  door  of  the  energizing  occupations  to  the  poorer  chil- 
dren, who  could  not  afford  to  continue  in  the  trade  school  until  they 
were  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old.  In  addition  to  this,  the  trade 
school  would  solve  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  problem,  because  it 
would  reach  only  a  relatively  small  number  of  children  and  serve  only  a 
limited  number  of  occupations.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  it  would 
oversupply  the  market  in  the  skilled  trades. 

3.  That  the  curricula  of  the  Boys'  Vocational  School  and  of  the 
Girls'  Vocational  School  be  broadened  to  embrace  a  larger  number  of 
types  of  occupations.  These  schools  are  really  prevocational  schools. 
We  further  recommend  the  inauguration  of  prevocational  schools  pat- 
terned after  the  Boys'  Vocational  School  and  the  Girls'  Vocational  School 
after  their  curricula  have  been  amplified. 

4.  That  the  Parental  School  (Long  Island)  be  enlarged  so  that 
children  sent  there  may  remain  a  greater  length  of  time.  The  school  is 
now  so  crowded  that  the  benefits  obtainable  for  the  children  are  re- 
stricted by  the  time  each  child  is  allowed  to  remain. 

5.  That  a  comprehensive  survey  be  made  showing  the  number  of 
girls  and  boys  employed  in  different  occupations;  whether  the  work  is 
energizing  or  enervating;  whether  it  is  juvenile  work  only,  or  whether 
it  offers  good  permanent  employment ;  whether  or  not  it  is  seasonal ; 
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together  with  the  usual  vocational  statistics  on  wages,  home  condi- 
tions, reasons  for  leaving  school,  etc.  This  survey  should  include  an 
analysis  to  ascertain  when  the  workers  could  best  be  released  from  their 
work  to  attend  school. 

6.  That  a  compulsory  education  law  be  enacted  for  juvenile  workers 
similar  to  the  Ohio  law,  which  makes  the  introduction  of  day  continua- 
tion schools  optional  with  the  school  authorities,  and  which  makes  at- 
tendance mandatory  when  the  schools  are  put  into  operation. 

7.  That  the  elementary  night  schools,  operating  under  the  Com- 
pulsory Education  laws,  be  abolished. 

8.  That  a  propaganda  be  undertaken  through  neutral  sources  to 
awaken  all  the  elements  of  the  city  to  the  serious  educational  problem 
growing  out  of  the  city's  work.  We  do  not  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  how  the  school  and  the  shop  shall  be  brought  into  cooperation. 
We  do  recommend,  however,  that  a  system  of  advisory  boards,  consist- 
ing of  representatives  of  employers  and  employees  in  the  various  occupa- 
tions, be  inaugurated  to  assist  in  bringing  them  together. 


Appendix  I 

New  York  City 

Occupations  of  Children  Between  14  and  18  Years  of  Age  in  Division  i, 
Comprising  Districts  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  9,  Being  That  Portion  of 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  Lying  South  of  Fourteenth  Street,  Ar- 
ranged in  Order  of  Numerical  Importance. 

Occupations  Having  More  Than  100  Workers 

Occupation.                                                                      Boys  Girls             Total 

Errand  Boys  and  Girls   2,733  3S8  3,091 

Housework     1,812  I'sia 

Clerks     .      1,367  378  1,745 

Machine   Operators    385  1,050  1,435 

Office  Boys   and  Girls    857  271  1,128 

Salesmen  and  Saleswomen  416  456  872 

Packers,  and  Wrappers  306  554  860 

Helpers   557  215  77^ 

Not  Known  481  277  758 

Feather  and  Feather  Dusters  Workers  25  685  710 

Messengers    663  46  709 

Workers  on  Shirtwaists  and  Shirts  49  643  692 

Bookkeepers    201  409  610 

Stock-boys  and  Girls  310  298  608 

Outer  Clothing  Workers   117  427  544 

Tailors,    Tailoresses,    etc 375  j^g  -14 

Seamstresses '. .  .  rgg  rgo 

Stenographers  and  Typewriters  59  367  426 

Paper  Boxmakers 134  282  416 

Hairdressers  and  Makers  of  Hair  Goods  57  330  387 

^/Ilinery    8  346  3S4 

Wagon  Boys    340  ....  340 
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Occupation.  Boys 

Neckwear  33 

Artificial  Flowers  27 

Dressmakers    

Printers    235 

Embroidery  Workers    27 

Hat  and  Cap  Workers 63 

Underwear  Workers  g 

Confectioners 41 

Newsboys  and  Newsgirls  163 

Drivers    162 

Bookbinders    52 

Servants  and  Waiters  33 

Leather  Workers   78 

Vendors    114 

Buttonmakers    56 

Folders    12 

Cleaners  and  Sweepers   85 

Bottlers    35 

Jewelers  and  Dippers   90 

Boxmakers    43 

Furworkers    59 

io,8S7 


80s 


Girls 

Total 

286 

319 

27s 

303 

299 

299 

201 

22JI 

■  108 
162 
127 

5 

171 
171 
168 
168 
i6a 

99 

151 

100 
46 

133 
124 

6 

120 

^ 

110 

108 

22 

107 

70 

los 

60 

104 
103 

42 

lOI 

11,924 


22,781 


Occupations  Having  Less  Than  100  Workers 


Occupation.  Boys 

Cashiers    19 

Paperhangers,   Plasterers,  Plumbers   86 

Telephone  Operators  20 

Electricians    68 

Machinists   64 

Tobacco  and  Cigar  Makers  23 

Corsetmakers    4 

Card  and  Picture  Mounters  17 

Suspender  and  Garter  Makers   27 

Pressmen  and  Lithographers   56 

Barbers    55 

Outdoor  Workers   (Unskilled)    48 

Grocery  Clerks    38 

Belt  Makers  23 

Musicians    30 

Umbrellas    ^ •. 26 

Combs — Ornaments    24 

Bootblacks    49 

Dyers  and  Cleaners  49 

Hats,  Bonnets  and  Frames  13 

Masons,  Painters  and  Decorators   40 

Trunks   27 

Braiders,  Tassel  and  Fringe  Workers   16 

Brass  Workers    30 

Glove  Makers    3 

Mechanics    33 

Carpenters    32 

Bellboys  and  Hallboys   32 

Bakers    25 

Agents  and  Collectors  22 

Corset   Examiners    3 

Elevator  Boys   25 

Laundresses  and  Laundry  Workers  6 


Girls 

Total 

76 

95 

86 

S3 

73 

68 

64 

38 

61 

56 

60 

41 

58 

31 

58 

56 

55 

6 

54 

16 

54 

30 

53 

20 

50 

23 

49 

25 

49 

.... 

49 

.  .  .  . 

49 

28 

41 

. . . . 

40 

II 

38 

22 

38 

4 

34 

31 

34 

. . . . 

33 

. . . . 

32 



32 

4 

29 

3 

25 

22 

25 

25 

19 

25 
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Occupation  Boys  Girls  Total 

Butchers    

Pipemakers  and  Polishers  

Instructors   

Workers  on  Novelties   

Telegraph'  Operators   

1,058  634  1,692 


23 



23 

^9 

4 

23 

6 

15 

21 

5 

IS 

20 

II 

9 

20 

Occupations  Having  Less  Than  20  Workers 


Occupation  Boys 

Nurse  and  Nurse  Girls   

Lamp  Shades 13 

Gold  and  Silver  Workers  16 

Engravers    17 

Government  Employees   IS 

Amusement    Performers    8 

Iron  Workers   12 

Window  Dressers  12 

Wood   Polishers    11 

Liquors,  etc 11 

Compositors    11 

Artists   6 

Rubber  Workers   8 

Upholsterers  and  Mattress  Makers  7 

Sorters    2 

Solderers   8 

Hostlers   6 

Beadworkers   

Blacksmiths   7 

Designers   2 

Stonecutters    6 

Musical  Instruments   6 

Dentists    6 

Coppersmiths    6 

Draftsmen   S 

Models   2 

Photographers    4 

Librarians    4 

Buyers    2 

Embossers    2 

Manicurists    

Sawyers   3 

Ushers    3 

Conductors    I 

Lamplighters    i 

Weavers    i 


Girls 
18 
4 


Total 
18 
17 
17 

16 

14 
12 
12 
12 


ID 

9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
S 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
I 
I 


Summary 


223 


69 


292 


Occupations  having  more  than  100  I0,8S7             11,924  22,781 

Occupations  having  less  than  100  1,058                 634  1,692 

Occupations  having  less  than    20  223                   69  292 

Total   24,765 
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Appendix  II 

(From  Appendix  E,  Report  on  the  operation  of  the  Compulsory  Edu- 
cation Law,  to  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell,  by  Edward  B. 
Shallow,  Associate  Superintendent,  July  11,  191  o.) 

New  York  Parental  School 

The  New  York  Parental  School  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  on  May.  19,  1909.  Therefore,  more  than  one  full  year  has  elapsed 
since  we  began  the  various  activities  of  this  school. 

No  better  demonstration  of  the  wisdom  of  establishing  the  school 
need  be  given  than  is  presented  in  the  character  of  the  classroom  work, 
and  in  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  work  performed  by  the  boys. 

The  schoolroom  work  is  organized  on  the  departmental  plan.  Each 
teacher  is  a  specialist  in  his  or  her  line.  Boys  who  were  truants  or  incor- 
rigibles  largely  because  of  a  dislike  for  schoolroom  routine  develop  a 
remarkable  liking  for  study  and  recitation.  Principa?  Todd  says :  "Many 
of  the  boys  not  only  ask  if  they  may  go  to  school  all  day,  and  work  out- 
side during  their  recreation  periods,  but  frequently  and  voluntarily  ask 
to  be  put  back  a  grade  when  they  find  that  the  grade  they  are  in  is  too 
difficult.  One  of  our  boys  while  in  the  Jamaica  Hospital  asked  to  have 
his  history  and  arithmetic  sent  to  him  so  that  he  might  study  and  save 
time  while  away  from  school." 

Boys  in  all  grades  from  lA  to  4B,  inclusive,  attend  school  in  the 
morning,  and  all  those  in  grades  5A  to  7B,  inclusive,  attend  in  the  aft- 
ernoon. The  time  not  spent  in  school  is  devoted  to  work  in  the  shops, 
to  farm  and  garden  work,  to  helping  in  the  bakery,  the  kitchen,  and  the 
laundry,  to  cleaning  the  cottages  and  to  practice  in  the  band.  Ample 
time  is  allowed  for  recreation,  military  drill,  and  athletic  sports.  The 
boys  rise  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  retire  at  8  p.  m.  and  sleep 
soundly  after  a  day  of  study,  work,  and  orderly  routine.  From  all  this 
entirely  new  habits  are  acquired.  From  six  months  to  a  year  of  this 
kind  of  life  makes  a  remarkable  change  in  the  great  majority  of  the  boys. 
"All  our  staff  who  have  had  experience  in  other  institutions  for  correct- 
ing the  unfortunate  juvenile  delinquent  quickly  note,"  says  Principal 
Todd,  "the  ease  with  which  our  boys  respond  to  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  and  the  marked  change  in  all  the  boys  after  they  have  been  in  the 
school  a  short  time,  also  the  great  difference  in  the  boy's  view  of  his  re- 
sponsibility when  he  is  eligible  for  parole  or  discharge."  Only  about 
5!/^  per  cent,  of  the  paroled  boys  have  been  returned  for  violating  parole. 

In  noting  the  effect  of  the  discipline  of  the  Parental  School,  it  may 
be  interesting  to  refer  to  one  case  in  particular.  A  boy  of  twelve  years 
of  age  from  South  Brooklyn  was  committed  by  the  court,  about  two  years 
ago,  to  a  private  institution  on  a  charge  of  truancy  and  incorrigibility. 
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At  the  end  of  one  month  he  escaped  from  the  institution;  was  captured 
after  several  weeks,  escaped  from  the  institution  a  second  time,  was  re- 
captured and  transferred  to  the  Parental  School,  from  which  he  escaped 
within  a  month.  After  a  period  of  a  few  days  he  was  caught,  returned, 
and  disciplined.  Finally  he  told  the  principal  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
regulations  of  the  school.  This  boy  was  paroled  in  due  time,  and  has 
been  attending  a  school  near  his  home  regularly  for  many  months  past. 
The  desire  for  right  conduct  is  such  among  the  boys  that  any  attempt 
at  disobedience,  the  use  of  profanity  or  vulgar  language  on  the  part  of 
any  one  is  immediately  re'proved  and  condemned. 

The  industrial  work  at  the  Parental  School  for  the  past  year  not  only 
shows  excellent  results,  but  is  a  certain  indication  of  the  greater  things 
that  we  can  accomplish  in  this  line  when  the  facilities  of  the  school  are 
enlarged. 

The  tailor  shop,  which  has  been  in  operation  only  since  January  i, 
1910,  shows  good  results  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  of  the  trade  which 
the  boys  are  learning.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  articles  made, 
with  their  market  value  and  the  cost  of  production : 

214  summer  uniforms  made,  value  $4.00  each   $856.00 

Repairs  to  winter  uniforms  100 .  00 

$956.00 

COST   OF   PRODUCTION 

1,000  yards  Khaki,  at  $.143  per  yard $143 .00 

Linings,  threads,  shears,  buttons   206.81 

Salary  of  instructor   300.00 

$649.81 

Net  profit  $306. 19 

In  the  laundry  26,702  articles  have  been  washed  during  the  year  for 
the  Parental  School,  the  Brooklyn  Truant  School,  the  Manhattan  Truant 
School  and  the  Hall  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  market  value  of  this  work  is   $5,760.05 

The  cost  of  operation  was  1,379- 16 

Total  saving  over  amount  of  previous  contract  price  for  work $4,380.89 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  market  value  of  the  products  of 
the  bakery,  the  amount  produced,  and  the  cost  of  production : 

Value  of  total  product,  bread,  rolls,  cakes,  pies,  etc $4,88k..^i 

Cost  of  production,  wages,  flour,  miscellaneous .-^.gSi  .80 

Net  profit  $903 .  51 

From  May,  1909,  to  June  21,  1910,  55,967  loaves  of  bread  and  13,183 
rolls  were  baked  and  distributed  among  the  truant  schools. 

Our  Parental  School  farm  has  supplied  the  Manhattan  Truant  School 
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with  vegetables,  the  Brooklyn  Truant  School  with  potatoes  and  green 
corn,  and  the  School  Ship  with  two  loads  of  vegetables.  The  market 
value  of  all  the  products  of  the  farm  for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1910, 
was  $2,529.78. 

The  School  band  has  been  in  existence  about  four  months.  No  boy 
in  this  organization  knew  anything  about  any  musical  instrument  when 
enrolled  in  the  band.  To-day  the  boys  can  play  creditably  about  twenty 
selections.  They  appear  twice  a  week  at'  flag  drill.  Their  playing  in 
the  village  of  Flushing  at  the  celebration  on  July  4th  was  one  of  the  en- 
joyable features  of  the  day. 

In  the  plumbing  shop  the  boys  are  receiving  much  practical  instruc- 
tion. This  instruction  includes  nearly  all  elementary  work  in  the  trade. 
They  have  learned  to  cut,  thread,  fit,  and  solder  pipes,  and  have  made 
many  repairs  to  the  plumbing  in  the  building,  besides  laying  a  line  of 
pipe  from  one  of  the  cottages  to  the  temporary  stables. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  we  have-secured  the  services  of  a  practical 
printer,  and  now  the  printing  shop  is  in  operation. 

The  work  in  the  carpenter  shop  is  about  all  that  is  done  in  a  regular 
elementary  school  under  the  course  of  study.  The  boys  from  the  shop 
will  soon  be  ready  to  build  a  fence  along  the  rear  of  the  farm. 

The  net  weekly  cost  per  capita  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance 
of  boys  in  the  Parental  School,  based  on  an  average  attendance  of  177, 
for  the  last  year  was  $3.85.  In  this  the  cost  of  coal,  mainteflance  of 
plant,  and  operating  the  power  house  are  not  included,  but  the  cost  of 
provisions  purchased  in  1908  before  the  school  was  opened  is  included. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  changes  in  registration  at  the  school 
during  the  year : 

) 

Admitted  during  the  year 437 

Retufned  on  broken  parole 25 

462 

Paroled   233 

Discharged 26 

In  hospital  i 7 

Transferred  to  other  institutions    2 

Escaped,  not  returned  2 

270' 

Register,  June  i,  1910  : 192 

Respectfully  submitted, 
EDWARD  B.  SHALLOW, 
Associate  City  Superintendent,  and  Committee  on  Compulsory  Education. 
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Appendix  III 

Wisconsin's  New  Laws  on  Industrial  Education 

H.  E.  Miles,  Racine,  Wisconsin 
President,  Wisconsin  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education 

With  much  wisdom  and  foresight  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  of  1908 
named  a  very  able  Commission  to  study  the  question  of  Industrial  Edu- 
cation at  home  and  abroad,  and  lay  before  the  next  Legislature,  that  of 
1910,  its  findings  and  recommendations.  The  report  of  this  Commission 
is  regarded  as  the  most  intelligent  expression  upon  the  subject  so  far 
made  in  this  country.  Copies  may  be  had  upon  request  to  The  Legisla- 
tive Reference  Library,  Madison,  Wisconsin.  The  Wisconsin  laws,  then, 
were  not  hastily  devised  nor  passed.  They  are  based  upon  two  years  of 
exhaustive  study  by  very  able  men,  and  upon  the  experience  of  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  whose  experience  is  of  value. 

Child  Labor  and  Truancy  Laws 

"Wisconsin  began  at  the  beginning  by  rewriting  her  child  labor  and 
truancy  laws.  By  those  laws  she  has  taken  complete  control  education- 
ally, so  to  speak,  of  the  time  of  the  child  from  its  seventh  to  its  sixteenth 
year.  She  has  provided  that  no  child  under  sixteen  shall  work  at  any 
occupation  hazardous  to  body,  health,  or  character." 

The  requirements  are  very  exact  with  reference  alike  to  parents,  em- 
ployers, and  officers  of  the  law.  The  employers  of  minors  of  any  age 
should  read  carefully  the  Child  Labor  Law,  Chapter  479,  to  be  had  upon 
application  to  the  Industrial  Commission  at  Madison.  The  very  necessity 
now  of  the  exercise  of  considerable  care,  and  the  observance  of  various 
regulations  in  the  employment  of  a  minor  should  be  of  mutual  advantage 
to  employee  and  employer  in  making  the  employment,  once  entered  upon, 
more  steady  and  continuous,  more  seriously  regarded  and  appreciated. 
The  laws  are  not  paternalistic,  and  yet  they  do  make  it  certain  that  the 
youth  of  Wisconsin  shall,  so  far  as  the  state  can  provide,  be  healthy,  in- 
telligent, of  good  morals,  and  shall  grow  up  into  efficient,  capable  men 
and  women,  worthy  in  all  respects  of  their  citizenship. 

Every  normal  child  is  required  to  attend  regularly  the  public  school, 
or  other  equivalent  school,  from  the  seventh  to  the  fourteenth  year.  Be- 
tween fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  there  is  an  alternative;  every 
child  shall  continue  to  attend  the  common  school  faithfully  or,  upon  ob- 
taining a  definite  permit  from  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  a  truancy 
officer,  or  the  judge  of  a  state,  county,  or  municipal  court,  the  child  may 
■enter  upon  a  definitely  specified  useful  occupation,  working  thereat  not 
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more  than  48  hours  per  week,  including  five  hours  per  week  to  be  spent 
in  the  Industrial  School.  If  he  discontinues  the  permitted  occupation  at 
any  time  he  must  return  at  once  to  the  public  school  and  the  employer 
must  return  the  permit  for  cancellation.  There  is  some  feeling  that  this 
maxitnum  limit  should  be  48  hours  per  week  exclusive  of  the  5  hours 
spent  in  school,  or  53  hours  in  all.  Very  successful  adjustments  have, 
however,  been  worked  out  in  some  cases. 

Every  child  in  Wisconsin  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
who,  under  a  special  permit,  enters  upon  some  useful  employment  must 
go  to  an  Industrial,  Commercial,  Continuation,  or  Evening  School  for 
five  hours  each  week,  the  employer  continuing  the  wages  during  those 
hours,  the  attendance  upon  school  being  for  such  hours,  and  at  such 
places,  as  the  local  Board  of  Education  prescribes.  The  character  of  the 
local  board  is  an  assurance  to  all  that  the  hours  will  be  made  as  conve- 
nient as  circumstances  permit.  It  is  not,  however,  expected  that  these 
children  will  work  hard  all  day,  and  then  when  fagged  out  be  sent  to 
school  for  further  strain  and  wearisome  effort.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
-  in  this  connection  the  experience  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  in  its 
apprenticeship  schools.  The  apprentices  "ring  in"  at  those  schools  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  two  mornings  in  the  week,  leaving  for  their 
shop  work  at  nine  o'clock.  The  school  thus  gets  the  boy  when  he  is 
freshest  and  best  able  to  receive  instruction  and  profit  by  it.  The  com- 
pany's superintendent  declares  that  the  best  return  for  the  wages  paid 
these  apprentices  comes  from  the  hours  spent  in  these  schools,  so  greatly 
are  the  efficiency  and  general  usefulness  of  the  apprentices  increased  by 
this  instruction.  He  says  that  boys  who.have  gotten  well  along  in  the 
school  courses  can  take  a  new  shop  machine,  and  in  a  week's  time  pro- 
duce three-quarters  as  much  as  the  average  skilled  man,  while  boys  who 
have  not  had  this  school  instruction  will  often  require  a  month's  time 
on  a  new  machine  to  produce  one-half  as  much  as  the  average  mechanic, 
and  the  waste  in  material,  etc.,  is,  of  course,  correspondingly  greater. 
Other  employers  make  similar  statements. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  Wisconsin  has  compulsory  education 
up  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  in  the  common  school  up  to  fourteen  years, 
and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  either  in  the  common  school  or  the  indus- 
trial school.  There  is  no  escape  except  for  children  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture, who  are  exempted  from  the  provisions,  presumably  under  the  as- 
sumption that  the  farm  is  in  a  way  a  school. 

Truancy 

The  provisions  against  truancy  are  fairly  complete,  and  a  growing 
public  sentiment  may  be  expected  to  support  their  enforcement. 

The  new  Truancy  Law  (Section  439a,  etc.,  pubHshed  by  the  Indus- 
trial Commission,  Madison),  by  specific  provisions,  requires  all  truancy 
officers,  and  others  in  interest,  to  see  to  it  that  every  child  up  to  sixteen 
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years  of  age  shall  attend  the  common  school,  or  an  equivalent  parochial 
or  private  school,  until  he  has  graduated  from  the  elementary  school  and 
can  furnish  proper  certificate  to  that  effect,  "or,  if  over  fourteen  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  attend  school,  or  become  regularly  em- 
ployed at-  home  or  elsewhere,"  under  permit  as  before  mentioned,  and 
with  five  hours  per  week  in  the  industrial  school. 

The  lax  truancy  laws  of  the  various  states  result  in  great  numbers 
of  children  absenting  themselves  from  school  without  adequate  cause. 
A  great  majority  of  those  who  so  absent  themselves  might  as  well  as  not 
remain  in  school. 

An  investigation  by  a  Massachusetts  commission  into  the  condition 
of  3,700  families  whose  children  were  absenting  themselves  from  school 
disclosed  the  surprising  fact  that  76  per  cent,  of  them  might  better  than 
not  continue  in  school.  Their  services  were  not  needed  by  their  families. 
They  were  out  of  school  only  because  the  parents  were  tired  of  insisting 
upon  further  attendance,  and  because  the  work  of  the  school  was  dis- 
tasteful. 

It  is  not  enough  to  compel  children  to  attend  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Many  children  under  such  legal  compulsion,  and  with  the 
courses  of  study  as  heretofore,  will  hate  school,  will  loiter  and  -shirk  in 
school,  acquire  an  extreme  distaste  for  work,  and  be  more  injured  than 
helped.  The  new  industrial  education,  by  making  work  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  more  practical,  will  keep  great  numbers  of  these  chil- 
dren in  school  of  their  own  accord,  and  will  make  them  like  school  some- 
times as  well  as  they  like  their  games.  Many  a  big  rough  boy  despises 
the  drawing  lesson  that  requires  him  to  picture  a  rose.  He  will  be  ab- 
sorbed with  interest  when  the  drawing  lesson  enables  him  to  make  a 
working  draft  of  a  house  or  an  automobile. 

Illiteracy 

Wisconsin  is  apparently  determined  to  do  away  with  illiteracy.  Sec- 
tion I728a-ii  requiring  that  no  person  shall  employ  a  minor  over  four- 
teen years  of  age  in  a  community  where  there  is  an  Industrial  School  for 
the  industry  in  which  the  minor  works  without  first  securing  a  written 
permit  from  "the  commissioner  of  labor,  state  factory  inspector,  or  any 
assistant  factory  inspector,  or  from  the  judge  of  a  juvenile  court  where 
such  child  resides,  authorizing  the  employment  of  the  minor  as  provided 
in  Section  1728b  of  the  statutes,  and  certifying  either  to  his  ability  to 
read  at  sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language, 
or  that  he  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  public  evening  school  or  continua- 
tion school."  This  provision  operates  only  against  illiteracy,  as  attend- 
ance upon  industrial  schools  in  other  cases  is  not  compulsory  after  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  is  humiliating  to  note  that  its  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  fifty  times  greater  than  that  of  Germany,  Norway, 
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Sweden,  or  Denmark,  there  being  107  illiterates  per  1,000  persons  in  the 
United  States  and  only  2  per  1,000  in  the  latter  countries.  In  New  York 
state  one  voter  in  eighteen  is  illiterate.  In  the  German  army  only  one 
volunteer  in  2,500  is  illiterate,  and  in  the  German  navy  only  one  in 
10,000.  Nor  is  this  condition  chargeable  to  immigration,  for  among  the 
children  of  immigrants  there  are  only  9  illiterates  per  1,000,  while  there 
are  44  per  1,000  among  the  native  white  children  of  native  parents.  It 
is  found,  too,  that  in  opening  classes  in  shop  rnechanics,  with  apparently 
skilled  and  educated  mechanics,  the  teacher  must  often  begin  with  lessons 
in  addition  and  subtraction. 


The  State  Board 

"With  her  child  labor  and  truancy  laws  thus  rewritten,  Wisconsin 
proceeded  to  pass  her  laws  on  industrial  education.  First,  she  established 
a  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education,  consisting  of  three  employers, 
three  employees,  and  three  practical  and  eminent  educators — being  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Dean  of  the  University 
Extension  Division,  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The 
whole  law,  as  before  stated,  is  based  upon  the  findings  of  a  commission 
of  especially  capable  men,  and  puts  Wisconsin  abreast  of  the  foremost 
industrial  nations  of  the  world,  not  borrowing  their  systems,  but  adapt- 
ing and  Americanizing  them." 

As  two-thirds  of  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  local  boards  of  industrial  education  consist  of  employers 
and  employees,  a  great  demand  is  thereby  made  upon  the  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  employers  and  employees  throughout  the  state.  Never 
before,  possibly,  have  such  demands  been  made  upon  these  classes  for 
the  betterment  of  their  own  interests,  nor  such  opportunities  given  them. 
In  every  community  it  is  now  necessary  that  employers  and  employees 
give  diligent  and  especial  consideration  to  the  development  of  the  local 
school  that  it  may  particularly  and  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
community,  and  shall  differ  from  schools  in  other  communities  in  so  far 
as  the  communities'  industries  and  needs  differ  from  those  of  other  com- 
munities. There  is  not  an  industry  in  the  state  but  its  people  are  called 
upon  to  see  to  it  that  the  local  school  adapt  itself,  so  far  as  it  reasonably 
may,  to  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  that  industry  to  the  end  that 
the  industry  and  the  community  may  be  made  more  and  more  efficient 
and  serviceable. 

It  is  well  here  to  quote  from  the  law  words  which  nobly  set  forth  its 
purpose,  equally  with  reference  to  Stout  Institute,  where  teachers  will  be 
instructed,  and  to  the  schools  in  general  throughout  the  state,  "to  instruct 
voung  persons  in  industrial  arts  and  occupations  .  .  .  and  to  give 
such  instruction  as  will  lead  to  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  a 
just  and  seemly  appreciation  of  the  nobility  and  dignity  of  labor,  and  in 
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general  to  promote  diligence,  economy,  efficiency,  honor,  and  good  citi- 
zenship." 

It  is  recognized  that  the  teachers  must  be  very  differently  trained 
from  those  in  the  present  schools  and  that  the  making  of  teachers  is  of 
immediate  and  prime  importance. 

Next,  the  state  appropriates  toward  the  maintenance  of  industrial 
schools  throughout  the  state  now  being  established  a  sum  in  each  case 
equal  to  one-half  of  the  amount  expended  in  any  school  up  to  3,000,  and 
not  exceeding  10,000  for  any  one  community,  providing  it  is  shown  to 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  a  school  seeking  state 
aid  has  been  maintained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  not  less  than  eight 
months  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  the  preceding  June. 

Local  Boards  and  Schools 

The  law  requires  that  there  be  established  in  every  community  of  five 
thousand  inhabitants  or  more  (and  there  may  be  established  in  smaller 
communities)  a  local  board  of  industrial  education,  consisting  of  two 
employers,  two  employees,  and  the  city  superintendent.  It  is  mandatory 
upon  the  local  board  to  establish,  foster,  and  maintain  industrial,  com- 
mercial, continuation,  and  evening  schools.  The  existing  school  buildings 
and  equipment  shall  be  used  as  far  as  practicable. 

The  local  board  is  required  to  report  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber each  year  to  the  local  taxing  power  the  amount  of  money  needed 
to  support  these  schools  and  this  sum  "shall  be  levied  as  other  taxes  are 
levied,"  and  "shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  money  so  required  by  said 
local  board,"  not  exceeding  one-half  mill,  and  these  moneys  shall  be  set 
aside  for  and  expended  by  the  local  board. 

Courses  of  Study 

The  courses  of  study  shall  be  approved  by  the  state  superintendent 
and  the  state  board  and,  in  addition  to  the  industrial  courses,  "shall  in- 
clude English,  citizenship,  sanitation,"  etc.,  to  the  end  that  the  industrial 
workers  shall  be  not  only  skilled  mechanics  but  good  citizens,  and  shall 
know  what  are  "their  rights  and  obligations  with  respect  .to  themselves 
and  their  fellows,  and  how  best  to  secure  and  observe  those  rights  and 
obligations. 

Cost  of  Materials 

Students  "may  be  required  to  pay  for  materials  consumed  by  them 
in  their  work,"  or  the  school  board  may  establish  "a  fixed  sum  to  be  paid 
by  each  student  in  each  course"  to  cover  the  cost  of  material;  and  articles 
manufactured  "shall  be  disposed  of  at  their  market  value  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  school  board,  and  the  proceeds  shall  be  paid  to  the  local  treas- 
urer for  the  fund  of  the  local  board  of  industrial  education." 
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Apprenticeship 

Wisconsin  has  likewise  rewritten  her  apprenticeship  laws.  The  for- 
mer law  was  written  in  1849  ^"d  under  present  industrial  conditions  was 
obsolete.  It  becomes  a  punishable  offense  to  form  "any  contractual 
relation  in  the  nature  of  an  apprenticeship"  without  complying  with  this- 
new  law.  The  law  requires  that  all  apprenticeship  agreements  shall  be 
signed  by  the  legal  representative  of  the  minor  and  by  the  employer.  The 
agreement  shall  state  the  number  of  hours  to  be  spent  in  work  and  the 
number  of  ^hours  to  be  spent  in  instruction ;  the  total  of  such  hours^  shall 
not  exceed  fifty-five  in  any  one  week. 

The  agreement  must  provide  that  the  ivhole  trade,  as  carried  on  by 
the  employer,  shall  he  taught,  and  shall  state  the  amount  of  time  to  be 
spent  at  each  process  machine ;  also  that  not  less  than  five  hours  per  week 
of  the  before-mentioned  fifty-five  hours  per  week  shall  be  devoted  tO' 
instruction  in  English,  in  citizenship,  business  practice,  physiology,  and 
such  other  branches  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Industrial 
Education.  It  shall  name  the  amount  of  compensation  to  be  paid  the 
apprentice. 

The  instruction  may  be  given  in  a  public  school,  or  in  such  other 
manner  as  may  be  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Industrial  Education. 
Failure  to  attend  school  subjects  the  apprentice  to  a  loss  of  compensation 
"for  three  hours  for  every  hour  such  apprentice  shall  be  absent  without 
good  cause."  It  is  not  required  that  the  apprentice  attend  school  during 
such  parts  of  the  year  as  the  public  school  is  not  in  session. 

While  the  requirements  of  the  law  are  specific,  they  meet  the  favor 
of  many  of  the  largest  employers  in  Wisconsin,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  apprenticeship  system,  as  now  provided,  will  develop- 
very  materially  in  ways  advantageous  to  employer  and  employee.  The 
apprentice  is  assured  of  steady  employment,  and  of  such  instruction  as 
will  make  him  a  thoroughly  capable  man  and  wage  earner  up  to  the  limit 
of  his  abilities,  while  the  employer  will  be  assured  of  the  continued  serv- 
ice of  this  sort  of  employee.  Some  of  the  large  manufacturers  have  very 
cordially  brought  their  apprenticeship  system  under  the  new  law,  and  will 
either  have  apprenticeship  schools  in  their  own  shops,  as  is  done  in  many 
places  successfully,  or  will  give  their  apprentices  the  use  of  the  public 
Industrial  Schools  in  their  communities.  As  elsewhere  stated,  experience 
shows  that  the  wages  paid  for  the  hours  in  school  bring  the  best  money 
returns  of  any. 

In  thus  providing  for  the  education  in  the  vocations,  and  in  citizen- 
ship of  that  half  of  our  population  that  lives  by  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce, Wisconsin  is  doing,  and  the  other  states  will  do,  only  what  for 
years  they  have  .been  doing  for  the  other  half  that  lives  by  agriculture. 
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Agricultural  Education 

Great  expenditures  for  many  years  and  wise  direction  of  agricultural 
education  have  marvelously  improved  and  made  more  scientific  our  indus- 
trial army  of  agricultural  workers,  and  have  made  our  farmers  the  hap- 
piest, and,  in  many  respects,  the  best  informed,  and  most  reliable  of 
American  workers.  Not  only  are  many  millions  spent  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  old  and  young  in  that  industry,  but  other  millions  ($4,000,000 
by  the  Federal  Department  of  Agriculture  alone)  are  annually  expended 
in  direct  promotion  work,  in  the  study  of  soils,  pests,  new  crops,  etc.,  to 
the  infinite  betterment  of  agriculture.  It  is  not  long  ago  that  the  annual 
product  of  the  soil,  valued  at  three  billions  of  dollars,  was  looked  upon 
with  amazement.  That  product  now  equals  nine  billions  of  dollars,  the 
increase  largely  due  to  agricultural  investigation  and  training.  The  more 
spent,  the  greater  has  been  the  percentage  of  return.  Indeed  this  outlay 
is  not  an  expenditure;  it  is  an  investment. 

And  now  the  state  is  to  render  similar  service  to  its  neglected  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  population,  assistance  that  is  given  in  Euro- 
pean countries  as  readily  and  as  effectively  as  it  is  here  given  to  the 
farmers. 

Wisconsin  has  laid  her  foundations  broad  and  deep.  In  criticism 
it  may  be  said  that  these  laws,  however  splendid,  do  not  constitute  an 
educational  system.  They  offer  only  the  opportunity  and  the  require- 
ments ;  the  great,  living,  pulsating,  efficient  school  is  yet  to  be  created ; 
that  will  require  infinite  judgment,  painstaking  application  and  adjust- 
ment. Earnest  men,  not  unmindful  of  their  shortcomings,  are  applying 
themselves  to  the  task.  The}-  will  need  and  require  the  assistance  and 
support  of  all  good  people,  and  are  relying  upon  it. 

The  first  school  under  the  Wisconsin  plan  was  opened  in  Racine.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  with  only  a  general  notice  as  an  invitation, 
three  hundred  eager  students  were  at  work  in  the  evening  school,  the 
building  was  crowded  and  two  to  four  hundred  students  were  yet  to  be 
provided  for.  A  canvass  of  Appleton  shows  five  hundred  students  ready 
for  work.  The  prospect  in  Oshkosh  is  particularly  attractive.  Its  splen- 
did new  industrial  school  building  will  be  equipped  and  in  operation  within 
a  few  weeks.  Manitowoc  has  200  students  in  her  new  industrial  classes. 
Other  cities  are  responding  similarly,  a'nd  it  may  confidently  be  antici- 
pated that  Wisconsin  soon  will  feel  the  influence  of  her  industrial  schools 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  Those  who  are  most  interested  and  informed 
throughout  the  United  States  express  the  highest  approval  of  the  Wis- 
consin system,  and  are  watching  it  with  interest. 
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Appendix  IV 
Concerning  the  Child  Labor  and  Compulsory  Education  Laws — State  of  Ohio 

For  the  Information  of  Parents,  Teachers,  Pupils  and  Employers 

The  Compulsory  Education  Law,  going  into  effect  in  May,  191  o, 
provides  that  all  children  not  regularly  employed  must  remain  in  school 
until  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  order  to  be  employed  it  is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  get  "Certificates  to  Work"  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  the  school  district  in  which  they  are  employed.  Certificates 
to  work  in  Cincinnati  are  given  only  at  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  City  Hall,  between  the  hours  of  8.30  and  12  and  i  and  3,  on 
school  days,  and  between  the  hours  of  9  and  12  on  Saturdays. 

Conditions  on  Which  Certificates  to  Work  are  Granted 

The  law  expressly  provides  that  certificates  are  to  be  given  only  to 
youths  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  have  completed  the  fifth 
grade.  None  who  do  not  satisfy  both  these  requirements  can  be  granted 
certificates.    It  will  be  useless  to  send  such  to  the  Superintendent's  office. 

In  order  to  get  a  certificate,  pupils  must  bring  with  them  to  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools'  office: 

1st.  A  school  record  properly  filled  out  and  signed  by  their  teacher 
or  principal  giving  their  (i)  name,  (2)  date  of  birth,  (3)  residence,  (4) 
grade;  (year  in  the  course),  (5)  standing  in  their  studies  and  general 
conduct,  (6)  number  of  weeks  in  attendance  in  the  year  previous  to  the 
date  of  applying  for  the  school  record. 

2nd.  A  birth  record  duly  attested:  Either  a  copy  of  the  baptismal 
or  birth  certificate  from  a  church,  or  the  birth  record  from  the  City 
Health  Department,  or  the  affidavit  of  the  parent  or  guardian  made  in 
person  at  the  office  issuing  the  certificate. 

3rd.  A  written  statement  from  an  employer  agreeing  to  give  the 
child  legal  employment,  and  to  return  to  the  Superintendent  of  ^Schools 
the  "certificate"  within  two  days  after  the  child's  employment  shall  cease, 
with  the  reason  for  the  withdrawal  or  dismissal. 

These  three  provisions  must  be  met  and  the  evidence  kept  on  file  in 
the  Superintendent  of  Schools'  office  for  the  inspection  of  the  State  In- 
spector of  Shops. 

Children  over  16  years  of  age  need  no  certificate  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  but  should  file  with  their  employer  documentary  evi- 
dence of  their  age  such  as  is  indicated  in  2  above,  for  the  inspection  of 
the  truant  officer  and  the  State  InsTpector. 
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Other  Provisions  of  the  New  Law 

1.  Any  child  between  14  and  16  years  of  age  who  ceases  to  work 
must  report  at  once  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  and  said  child  must 
be  returned  to  school  if  employment  be  not  found  in  two  weeks.  If, 
however,  the  position  be  lost  through  misconduct  or  irregularity,  the 
child  is  to  be  returned  to  school  at  once  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
and  held  until  the  end  of  that  school  year. 

2.  If  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  doubts  that  a  child  has  sufficient 
strength  to  perform  the  work  which  is  to  be  undertaken  the  parent  must 
get  a  certificate  from  the  Board  of  Health  showing  that  the  child  is 
physically  able  to  perform  said  work. 

3.  The  truant  officer  must  keep  on  file  the  name,  address,  and  record 
of  all  children  who  have  certificates  to  work  and  employers  will  have 
access  to  those  files. 

4.  Any  child,  12  years  of  age  or  more,  who  has  not  reached  the 
fourth  grade,  may  be  required  by  the  Principal  to  give  his  entire  time 
to  reading,  writing,  spelling,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  use  of  the 
English  language  with  as  much  manual  training  as  the  circumstances 
permit,  and  be  relieved  from  other  work.  This  may  be  done  either  in 
a  special  class  or  a  special  school. 

5.  Boards  of  Education  are  authorized  to  establish  part-time  day 
schools  for  those  who  are  at  work,  and  then  may  require  all  who  have 
not  completed  the  eighth  grade  to  continue  their  schooling  until  they  are 
16  years  of  age.  Those  who  are  at  work  may  be  required  to  attend  eight 
hours  a  week  between  the  hours  of  8  a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.  Those  who  are 
not  employed  are  required  to  attend  school  full  time  until  they  are  six- 
teen, no  matter  what  grade  they  have  reached. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a  resolution  to  provide  "Con- 
tinuation Schools"  to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  therefore  all 
certificates  to  work  hereafter  granted  will  be  with  the  condition  that  the 
Board  may  require  attendance  at  school  eight  hours  a  week. 

Hours  of  Work  of  Those  Employed 

Boys  under  16  and  girls  under  18  are  not  permitted  to  work  in  any 
establishment  more  than  48  hours  a  week,  nor  more  than  8  hours  in  any 
one  day,  nor  before  7  o'clock  in  the  morning  nor  after  6  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

Kinds  of  Work  Forbidden  to  Those  Under  Sixteen 

Children  under  16  are  not  permitted  to  work  at  the  following  occu- 
pations : 

I.  Machinery;  sewing  machine  belts  in  any  workshop  or  factory  in 
any  capacity  whatever;  adjusting  any  belt  to  any  machinery;  oiling  or 
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assisting  in  oiling,  wiping,  or  cleaning  machinery;  operating  or  assisting 
in  operating  circular  or  band  saws,  wood  shapers,  wood  joiners,  planers, 
sand-paper,  or  wood-polishing  machinery ;  job  or  cylinder  printing  presses 
operated  by  power  other  than  foot;  emery  or  polishing  wheels  used  for 
polishing  metal ;  wood-turning  or  boring  machinery ;  stamping  machines 
used  in  sheet  metal  and  tinware  manufacturing;  stamping  machines  in 
washer  and  nut  factories;  corrugating  rolls,  such  as  are  used  in  roofing 
and  washboard  factories ;  steam  boilers,  steam  machinery,  or  other  steam- 
generating  apparatus;  dough  brakes  or  cracker  machinery  or  any  ma- 
chinery of  any  description ;  wire  or  iron-straightening  machinery ;  rolling 
mill  machinery;  punches  or  shears;  washing,  grinding,  or  mixing  mills; 
calender  rolls  in  rubber  manufacturing ;  laundering  machinery ;  passenger 
or  freight  elevators. 

2.  Chemicals,  etc. ;  nor  in  any  capacity  in  preparing  any  composition 
in  which  dangerous  or  poisonous  acids  are  used;  manufacture  of  paints, 
colors,  or  white  lead;  dipping,  dyeing,  or  packing  matches;  manufactur- 
ing, packing,  or  storing  powder,  dynamite,  nitroglycerin,  compounds, 
fuses,  or  other  explosives. 

3.  Other  occupations  forbidden :  Manufacture  of  goods  for  immoral 
purposes ;  nor  as  pin  boys  in  bowling  alleys ;  nor  in  or  about  any  distillery, 
brewery,  or  any  other  establishment  where  malt  or  alcoholic  liquors  are 
manufactured,  packed,  wrapped,  or  bottled;  nor  in  any  hotel,  theater, 
concert  hall,  drug  store,  saloon,  or  place  of  amusement  wherein  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  sold;  nor  in  any  employment  that  may  be  considered 
dangerous  to  their  lives  or  limbs,  or  where  their  health  may  be  injured 
or  morals  depraved;  nor  shall  females  under  the  age  of  16  be  employed 
in  any  capacity  where  such  employment  compels  them  to  remain  standing 
constantly ;  nor  in  assorting,  manufacturing,  or  packing  tobacco. 

Penalties  for  Violation  of  These  Laws 

1.  Employers:  Any  one  who  employs  a  child  under  16  years  of  age 
without  a  certificate  to  work,  or  who  fails  to  keep  a  certificate  on  file,  or 
who  fails  to  return  it  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  within  two  days 
after  the  child's  withdrawal  or  dismissal  from  work,  or  refuses  to  permit 
a  truant  officer  to  examine  such  certificate,  or  who  shall  permit  a  child  to 
do  work  that  is  forbidden  to  children  under  16,  or  during  hours  that  are 
forbidden,  or  who  in  any  way  employs  minors  contrary  to  the  Compul- 
sory Education  or  Child  Labor  Law,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $25,  nor  more  than  $50  for  each  offense. 

2.  Parents :  When  a  child  is  absent  from  school  in  violation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  the  truant  officer  shall  notify  the  parent,  and  if 
the  latter  fails  to  cause  such  child  to  attend  school,  he  shall  be  summoned 
before  a  court,  and  unless  he  proves  his  inability  to  compel  his  child  to 
attend,  he  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $5,  nor  more  than  $20,  or  he  may 
be  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $100,  that  he  will  cause  his  child 
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to  remaiti  in  school  during  the  term  prescribed  by  law..  If  the  parent 
fails  to  pay  the  fine  or  furnish  the  bond,  "then  said  parent,  guardian,  or 
other  person  shall  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  thirty  days." 

3.  Children:  Any  child  within  the  provisions  of  this  act  not  en- 
gaged in  some  regular  employment  who  willfully  absents  itself  habitually 
from  school,  or  who  while  in  attendance  at  school  is  incorrigible,  vicious, 
or  immoral  in  conduct ;  or  who  wanders  about  the  streets  or  public  places 
during  school  hours;  or  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  a  delinquent  child  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  delinquent  children. 

After  the  ordinary  means  of  discipline  have  been  tried  and  the  parents 
have  been  consulted,  such  children,  if  in  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
shall  be  reported  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  may  assign  them 
to  the  Special  School  for  Boys,  or  other  public  school,  or  refer  them  to 
the  Juvenile  Court,  which  has  final  jurisdiction. 

Truant  Officer  Has  Police  Powers 

The  truant  officer  is  vested  with  police  powers,  the  authority  to  serve 
warrants,  to  enter  places  where  children  are  employed,  and  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  enforce  this  act.  He  may  take  into  custody  any  youth 
within  the  provisions  of  this  act  not  regularly  employed,  who  is  not  at- 
tending school,  and  shall  conduct  such  youth  to  school.  He  shall  insti- 
tute proceedings  against  any  one  who  is  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  and  shall  perform  such  other  service  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  morals  or  secure  the  good  conduct  of  school  children. 

Principals  or  Teachers 

The  Principals  of  schools  are  especially  requested  to  see  that  children 
do  not  come  for  certificates  to  work  until  they  have  the  three  requisite 
papers  and  not  at  all  until  they  are  fourteen  years  of  age  and  have  com- 
pleted the  fifth  grade.  The  school  report  to  parents,  accompanied  by  a 
note  showing  the  grade  in  school,  date  of  birth,  and  number  of  weeks  the 
child  attended  school  in  the  past  year,  will  satisfy  the  requirements  of 
the  law,  so  far  as  the  school  is  concerned.  School  authorities  are  subject 
to  penalty  if  they  fail  to  comply  with  the  law. 


